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The  child-heart  Is  so  strange  a  little  thing— 

So  mild -so  tlnnorously  shy  and  small. 
When  grown-up  hearts  throb.  It  goes  scamperlng^ 
Behind  the  wall,  nor  dares  peer  out  at  all! 
It  Is  the  veriest  mouse 
That  hides  In  any  house. 
So  w.ld  a  little  thing  Is  any  child-heart! 

Child-heart!  mild  heart! 

Mo,  my  little  wild  heart! 

Come  up  here  to  me  out  o'  the  dark. 

Or  let  me  come  to  you!" 

— James  Whitcomh  RiUy. 


The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 

Was  In  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet. 

And  left  to  heaven  the  rest." 

— yohn  VaMce  Ckenty, 


•« 


The  year's  at  the  spring. 

The  hillside's  dew-pearled, 
God's  In  his  heaven. 

All's  right  with  the  world." 

—R.  Browning. 


•  • 


On  two  days  It  steads  not  to  run  from  thy  grave : 
The  appointed  and  the  unappolnted  day. 

On  the  first,  neither  balm  nor  physician  can  save: 
Nor  thee  on  the  second,  the  Universe  slay." 

— Emerson, 


(Translated  by  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Ph.D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 
translator's  preface. 
IVrt  ANY  children  are  born  into  the  world  with  physical 
'  ^  tendencies,  either  inherited,  or  acquired  through  dis- 
ease and  imperfect  nutrition,  which  offer  serious  problems 
to  those  who  must  care  fortheir  right  physical  development. 
It  is  a  fact,  too  manifest  to  require  argument,  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  abnormal  physical  tendencies  is  quite  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation,  by  education,  of  a  state  of  physical 
health  and  to  the  development  of  the  body  from  a  greater 
to  a  less  susceptibility  to  its  abnormal  tendencies.  Thus, 
for  example,  climate  may  be  selected  so  as  to  avoid  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  natural  sensitiveness  of  one  child's  throat,  or 
persistent  attention  to  the  food  and  regularity  of  another 
may  overcome  the  habit  of  constipation  and  establish  a  right 
habit.  Examples  in  which  a  knowledge  of  physical  dispo- 
sition, including  pathological  tendencies,  may  defend  and 
strengthen  the  child's  health,  are  numerous.  But  less  fre- 
quently do  we  reason  thus  with  respect  to  the  child's  men- 
tal life.  Slightly  abnormal  tendencies  appear  here  just  as 
often  as  in  the  merely  physiological  functions;  and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  while  these  predispositions  to  abnormality 
probably  would  not,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  assume 
any  alarming  development,  a  knowledge  of  them  puts  it 
more  thoroughly  in  the  power  of  the  educator  to  approxi- 
mate a  healthy  and  satisfactory  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  this  thought  that  leads  me  to  offer  to  the 
readers  of  The  Child-Studv  Monthly  a  translation  of 
Truper's  "Psycho-pathische  Minderwertigkeiten  im  Kind- 
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esalter/'  a  work  that  aims  to   be  simple,  suggestive  and 

instructive  to  teacher  and  parent,  while  not  claiming  to  be 

technical  or  exhaustive.    The  author  has  spent  years  in  the 

study  of  this  subject  and  in  the  founding  and  establishment 

of  an  institution,  on  Sophienhohe  at  Jena,  Germany,  for  the 

education  of  children  whom  some  slight  abnormality  has 

rendered  difficult  to  train. 

[NoTB. — The  numerals  in  the  text  that  follows  indicate  refer- 
ences in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  These  references  will  all  be 
published  together  at  close  of  the  series  of  articles  composing  this 
translation,  instead  of  being  printed  as  foot-notes. — Ed.] 

I. — THE  PROBLEM. 

*'  Psychopathische  Minderwertigkeit  "♦  is  an  expression 
that  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  It  is  new,  in  fact,  and  was 
first  brought  into  use  by  the  director  of  the  State  I  nsane  Asylum 
at  Zwiefalten,  Dr.  Koch(  i ).  But  not  only  is  the  name  new, 
but  the  content  of  the  conception  for  which  it  stands  pre- 
sents a  new  system  of  nervous  and  psychic  anomalies  which 
Koch  has  sought  to  separate  as  an  independent  field  within 
the  limits  of  psychiatry  and  neurology  and  to  define  and 
place  in  the  right  light.  Under  the  term  "  minor  mental  ab- 
normalities" are  included  "all,  either  inherited  or  acquired, 
mental  irregularities  which  influence  the  personality  of  the 
human  being  and  which  even  in  bad  cases  still  present  no 
mental  disease,  although  they  prevent  persons  whom  they 
afflict  from  appearing  to  be  in  full  possession  of  mental  nor- 
mality and  power"  (2). 

Such  irregularities  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  adults, 
with  whom  Koch  is  chiefly  concerned,  but  quite  as  often,  if 
not  more  often,  in  childhood,  even  during  the  life  of  the 
sucking  infant,  as  Dr.  A.  Romer  (3),  specialist  in  nervous 
diseases  at  Stuttgart,  has  shown. 

But  their  occurrence  even  here  by  no  means  signifies  that 
the  entire  mental  life  of  those  concerned  must  be  inferior  or 
that  the  entire  mental  personality,  as  such,  must  be  of  a  low 

*An  expression  herein  freely  translated  as  ''minor  mental  ab- 
normality." 
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calibre.  Not  a  few  children  showing  minor  mental  irregular- 
ity, however,  although  they  are  injured  and  limited  in  them- 
selves, still  far  surpass  other  normal  children  of  the  same 
age,  children  with  more  vigorous  brains,  in  many  mental 
achievements.  And  yet  they  are  not  in  the  same  mental 
condition  as  these.  There  is  in  their  general  conductsome- 
thing  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  average  of  those  of 
their  age,  that  renders  all  such  peculiar  in  themselves,  and 
many  of  them  very  striking.  Still  others  gradually  take  on 
weaknesses  and  faulty  characteristics  which  they  did  not 
have  before.  Yet  in  neither  case  could  they  pass  as  weak- 
minded  or  mentally  diseased,  in  the  proper  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  terms.     Their  hardships,  perversities   and   de- 

■ncies,  indeed,  often  throw  obstacles  of  many  kinds  in 
the  way  of  their  activity  that  require  very  great  attention, 
and  that  render  them  from  infancy  difficult  to  educate 
in  so  far  as  any  attempt  to  train  them  in  accordance  with 
the  curricula  and  methods  prescribed  for  normal  children 

jncerned.  But  though  the  difficulty  may  be  great,  they 
are  still  not  so  weakened,  fettered  or  limited,  as  to  have 
sacrificed  their  freedom  of  will-activity,  as  is  true,  e.g.,\n 
obstinate  cases  of  idiocy,  epilepsy  and  other  mental  dis- 
eases properly  so-called. 

Minor  mental  abnormalities,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
failings  and  perversities  of  healthy  children,  which  Striim- 
pell  seeks  to  distinguish  sharply  from  the  former  in  his 
"  Pedagogischc  Pathologic,"  rest  upon  some  inherited  or 
acquired  inferiority  in  the  constitution  of  the  brain  or  the 
nervous  system  in  genera!,  although  frequently  only  upon  a 
functional  abnormality  without  demonstrable  organic 
change.  These  cases  therefore  also  often  exhibit  physical 
irregularities  as  concomitant  phenomena. 

Whatever  deviates  from  the  rule  we  are,  in  fact,  accus- 
tomed to  designate  in  a  broader  and  more  general  sense  as 
evidence  of  disease;  on  the  other  hand  all  that  the  educator 
designates,  must  designate,  as  error,  is  not  always  a  devia- 
tion from  the  healthy  norm  and  for  that  reason  is  not  always 
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to  be  termed  disease.  Health  has  broad  limits;  besides  the 
educator  seeks  his  norms  in  higher  realms  than  the  natural- 
ist and  physician.  He  does  not  regard  as  his  standard  thai 
which  is  the  rule,  but  that  which  can  and  should  become  the 
rule.  The  lie,  e.  g.^  in  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  is  serious 
and  yet  not  always  something  mentally  abnormal.  Healthy 
children  also  lie  occasionally,  which  is  certainly  a  grave  fail- 
ing but  by  no  means  an  evidence  of  disease.  On  the  other 
hand  I  know  children  that  are  mentally  very  abnormal, 
whose  fear  of  untruthfulness  bears  the  stamp,  recognizable 
by  everyone,  of  disease.  A  natural  proneness  to  falsehood, 
or  indeed  the  confusion  of  truth  and  falsehood,  is,  conversely, 
something  decidedly  abnormal.  The  healthy  child  can, 
through  the  free  exercise  of  will,  overcome  an  error,  but  a 
mentally  defective  child  either  can  not  do  so,  or  at  best  only 
with  far  greater  difficulty.  In  the  latter  case  the  possibility 
of  education  is  not  wanting,  as  Scholz  appears  to  assume, 
but  the  treatment  is  far  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of 
normal  children  and  requires  an  educator  pedagogically 
and  psychologically  schooled  and  able  to  proceed  with  tact 
and  insight.  With  this  condition,  education  and  remedial 
care  working  hand  in  hand,  can  bring  about  great  improve- 
ments— in  fact,  generally  more,  according  to  my  experience, 
than  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  physician's  prognosis.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  art  of  replacing  the  weakened  or  in- 
jured brain  with  a  new,  normally  functioning  one,  has  not 
been  discovered,  the  omnipotence  of  education  will  re- 
main an  illusion  of  the  abnormally  philosophic  pedagogue. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  will  to  do  everything  for  each  child 
through  education,  and  another  fittingly  to  develop  all 
healthy  bents  and  powers  that  are  given  by  nature,  no  mat- 
ter how  weak,  to  check  the  erroneous  tendencies  and  to  di- 
rect the  child  to  that  which  is  fitting,  instead,  as  so  often 
happens,  of  aiding  error  and  disease  by  unsuitable  treat- 
ment and  letting  them  choke  out  the  healthy. 

But,  unfortunately,  an  otherwise  fruitful  pedagogical  lit- 
erature, together  with  the  system  of  public  educatidn,  has 
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great  neglect  to  boast  of.  For  if  pedagogy  had  made  a 
deeper  study  of  man  in  his  pathological  relations  as  well, 
many  errors  and  hardships  would  have  entirely  disappeared 
from  educational  practice,  many  an  unfitting  choice  of  a  life- 
calling  would  have  been  prevented  and  many  a  mental  life 
saved  {4),  It  is.  therefore,  easy  to  understand  the  request 
that  I  have  frequently  met  from  teachers  and  parents,  from 
pedagogical  and  family  journals,  to  devote  what  powers  I 
have  to  a  popular  treatise  in  behalf  of  these  family  cares. 
It  is  with  some  pleasure  that  I  undertake  to  answer  this  call, 
since  the  study  of  mental  weaknesses  and  failings  and  their 
removal  has  become  my  life-task.  But  since,  according  to 
the  philosophers,  one  only  experiences  and  sees  what  he 
knows,  and  since  the  science  of  children's  failings  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  despite  eighteen  years  of  school-practice  that 
have,  at  least  apparently,  made  me  acquainted  with  all  pos- 
sible perversities.  I  must  proceed  quite  moderately,  reserv- 
ing until  later  more  fundamental  research  into  the  typical 
forms  of  minor  mental  abnormalities  as  well  as  a  theory  of 
treatment  based  thereupon.  But  of  one  thing  I  believe  I 
am  sure — that  all  those  who  have  ever  had  the  welfare  of 
any  such  child-nature  at  heart,  will  be  thankful  for  that 
which  1  have  to  present,  even  if  they  should  recognize  in 
the  typical  cases  all  or  a  part  of  the  traits  of  their  own 
children.  For  I  have  only  selected  those  examples  that  1 
have  met  repeatedly. 

Let  others  dispute  concerning  the  fitness  of  the  expres- 
sion, "  minor  mental  abnormalities,"  or  concerning  the  moral 
scruple  against  applying  it  to  education  or  social  life.  On 
the  other  hand  we  gladly  join  StrumpelTs  (5)  e.xceltent  and 
thorough  exposition  inthewarningagainst  regarding  and  des- 
ignating as  mentally  or  even  slightly  abnormal  what  is  only 
a  product  of  perverse  training  in  home  or  school  and  is  not 
primarily  conditioned  by  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  al- 
though it  may  beget  them  in  time  and  thus  produce  patho- 
logical conditions. 

We  shall  consider  chiefly  such  failings  and  irregularities 
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as  develop  through  psychopathic  or  neuropathic  predisposi- 
tion, the  germs  of  which  education  brings  to  light,  though 
often  unconsciously,  through  the  influence  of  home,  the 
school  system  and  society.  This,  then,  in  distinction  from 
the  related  writings  of  Strumpell,  Scholz  and  Siegert,  shall 
be  our  special  task — a  task,  however,  which  frequently  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  alienist  in  the  works  of  Koch  and  Pel- 
man,  and  with  that  of  the  specialist  in  children's  diseases, 
as  seen  in  Baginsky's  "  School  Hygiene." 

We  therefore  now  approach  the  following  questions: 
(i)  as  to  how  children  designated  as  above  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  normal,  (2)  wherein  lie  the  causes  for 
the  development  of  minor  mental  abnormalities,  and  (3) 
what  ways  and  means  there  are  cither  for  avoiding  the  de- 
fective conditions  or,  where  that  is  not  possible,  to  better  or 
cure  them  so  far  as  may  be. 

II. — CHARACTERIZATION  OF  SOME  PSYCHOPATHIC 

IRREGULARITIES. 

Children  with  psychopathic  predisposition  are  by  no 
means  rare.  With  many,  this  tendency  remains  in  the  stage 
of  mere  disposition.  With  others  the  tendency  develops 
further  into  some  form  of  psychopathic  trouble  that  may  in- 
crease to  the  point  of  psychopathic  degeneration,  or  even 
become  a  case  of  psychosis;  i.  e.,  a  mental  disea^^e,  properly 
so-called.  The  gamut  of  dispositions  coincides  with  the  en- 
tire breadth  of  mental  soundness  in  its  different  degrees  of 
strong  and  weak,  good  and  bad  tendencies,  and  only  a 
trained  observer  would  be  able  to  distinguish  whether 
noteworthy  conditions  are  of  a  morbid  nature  or  not.  It  oc- 
curs not  infrequently  that  parents,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  an  only  or  a  first-born  child,  either  fail  entirely  to  recog- 
nize an  innate  mental  anomaly,  or  do  so  only  later  when  at 
school  the  child  appears  to  retrograde  instead  of  to  make 
progress. 

To  go  further  into  the  groups,  forms  and  stages  of  men- 
tal irregularities  in  childhood,  and  to  present  their  traits  in 
detail,  would  carry  me  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  pres- 
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ent  task.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  reference  to 
Koch's  excellent  work  (6). 

On  the  other  hand  the  reader  is  undoubtedly  acquainted, 
through  his  own  observation,  with  many  of  those  peculiar 
children  that  are  neither  weak-minded  nor  mentalTy  dis- 
eased, but  that,  nevertheless,  often  even  in  infancy  {7),  cre- 
ate a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  difficulty  both  in  their  care 
at  home  and  later  in  the  work  of  education  and  instruction 
in  school,  although  parents  and  teachers  are  not  always  cer- 
tain just  where  to  seek  the  real  causes.  Often  both  home 
and  school  seem  at  last  helpless  and  at  wits'  end  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  child;  one  unfortunate  attempt  follows  an- 
other, until  finally  the  mental  and  moral  irregularity  has 
become  so  aggravated  that  the  child  of  grief  is  beyond  all 
possibility  whatever  of  development  into  a  useful  member 
of  human  society,  even  of  the  family,  and  must  be  consigned, 
as  degenerate  or  mentally  diseased,  to  a  special  institution. 
If  it  were  possible  to  secure  the  statistics  of  all  nervously, 
mentally  or  morally  weak,  overstimulated,  dull  and  inact- 
ive, or  of  the  thoroughly  degenerate  and  morally  depraved 
children  of  the  families  of  all  social  grades,  one  would  soon 
comprehend  how  important  and  far-reaching  a  question  is 
the  study  of  the  mental  failings  and  of  psychopathic  irreg- 
ularities in  childhood,  and  of  their  educative  treatment. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  understanding  and  interest  only 
for  the  mentally  weak,  those  subject  to  what  is  called  "ar- 
rested mental  development,"  together  with  the  still  more 
pronounced  forms  of  fecble-mindedness,  or  idiocy;  and  for 
this  reason  also  we  have  called  only  institutions  for  such 
into  being.  But  this  form  of  mental  irregularity  is  by  no 
meanstheonly  one.  It  is  also  often  not  a  primary,  but  only 
a  secondary  phenomenon,  a  sequel,  of  other  anomalies.  The 
latter  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  ■*  nervous  weakness  and 
irritability,"  which  are  usually  present  in  cases  of  inherited 
psychopathic  tendency.  In  order  to  characterize  at  least 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  psychopathic   irregularity  more 
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fully,  let  us  sketch  the  symptoms  of  this  in  their  different 
variations  (8). 

We  find  here  first  a  mixture  now  of  increased  and  then 
of  decreased  excitability  of  the  nervous  system   and  mind. 

The  excitability  is  increased — the  child  is  therefore  appar- 
ently very  promising,  **  a  bright  child."  But  the  excitation 
subsides  unusually  soon  and  in  response  to  stronger  stimu- 
lation and  efforts  the  excitability  even  for  a  short  time  is 
lost.  The  children  are  then  '*  exhausted."  Since  the  sensi- 
bility is  increased,  all  impressions  either  take  effect  too 
forcibly  or  are  too  lasting. 

Next  appears  a  morbidly  increased  sensibility  of  the 
sense  organs.  Even  eyes,  ears  and  the  nerves  of  smell  and 
taste  are  so  stimulated  by  the  impression  that  they  **  hurt," 
as  one  boy  expressed  it  when  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  was 
held  a  meter  from  his  nose,  while  another  would  give  ex- 
pression to  no  sensation  whatever  from  the  same  stimulus. 
Andersen  has  set  this  off  skillfully  in  the  fairy  story  where 
the  princess  is  made  to  feel  through  sixty-four  mattresses 
that  she  is  lying  upon  peas,  and  proverb  ascribes  to  such 
hypersensitive  people  the  power  of  *'  hearing  the  grass 
grow." 

Such  children  cry  and  take  on,  therefore,  from  the  slight- 
est pain  and  suffer  mortal  fright  when,  for  example,  they 
are  to  be  vaccinated,  or  when  a  thorn  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
finger  or  a  loose,  decayed  tooth  removed.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  they  look  upon  blood. 

During  instruction  such  a  pupil  regularly  stops  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence;  he  must  first  count  the  strokes  of  the 
clock  in  a  neighboring  room  which  others  seldom  hear;  only 
then  can  the  sentence  be  completed.  Hence  side  issues  are 
often  grasped  thoroughly,  while  matters  of  importance  are 
completely  overlooked  and  missed.  Close  attention  alter- 
nates regularly  also  with  complete  distraction. 

The  emotional  life  also  is  morbidly  heightened  and  at 
the  same  time  weakened.     Blame,  wounded  ambition,  loss 
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at  play,  put  them  out  of  humor  beyond  measure;  the  many 
suicidal  attempts  of  ciiildrcn  from  such  causes  are  well 
known  (9).  PWery  parting  moves  one  to  tears;  another  is 
seized  with  cramp-like  attacks  of  joyous  excitement  when- 
ever he  sees  anyone  again  who  has  been  absent  but  a  few 
days.  Such  children  are.  or  easily  become  morbidly  sad, 
rather  weakly  sentimental  and  sympathetic,  stupidly  sensi- 
tive and  capriciously  resentful,  again  excessively  irritable 
and  hot-tempered,  generally  foolishly  anxious,  fearful  and 
timid.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  are  easily  calmed  ifthey 
can  hold  on  to  a  finger  or  the  tip  of  a  garment.  Fear  of  the 
dark,  of  imaginary  thieves,  robbers,  of  all  sorts  of  animals, 
of  blame,  punishment,  etc.,  often  persist  until  late  in  life. 

Sexual  excitement  is  also  pathologically  heightened. 
Little  children,  especially  those  of  the  weaker  sex,  mastur- 
bate often  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  later  in  life  the  irri- 
tably weak  school  girls  of  our  nervous  metropolitan  life  tall 
prey,  while  the  boys  become  excited  at  the  sight  of  a  petti- 
coat or  over  obscene  reading  and  practice  excesses.  The 
cases  of  irritably  weak  prematurity  also  frequently  lead,  as 
"  unhappy  love,"  to  suicide. 

The  morbidly  heightened  excitability  of  the  imagination 
leads  them  to  form  and  break  off  with  equal  ease  and  rapid- 
ity fanatical  attachments  tor  all  sorts  of  fantastical  notions. 
They  associate  ideas  boldly  and  rapidly,  although  without 
deliberation,  and  hence  appear  brighter  and  wittier  than  they 
really  are.  "  Why  does  the  snail  drown  in  the  water  and  the 
stone  not?  "  1  was  asked  by  that  equally  excitable  and  weak 
eight-year-old  boy,  as  he  was  told  not  to  throw  snails  into  the 
water.  The  same  boy  interrupts  again  and  again  every  nar- 
rative with  all  sorts  of  questions;  questions  fitting  as  well  as 
foolish  and  digressive.  For  example . . .  "At  Frau  HoUe's  the 
maiden  at  last  began  to  feel  homesickness,"  says  the  nar- 
rator. "Homesickness!  What  is  that?"  he  asks.  "She 
cried  and  wanted  to  go  home  again."  "Yes,  I  understand 
that,  but   what  is  homesickness?  "...."  Robinson  suffered 
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severe  hunger  on  his  island."  "But  why  doesn't  he  go  to  the 
baker  and  buy  him  some  bread?"  etc. 

Not  infrequently  the  praise  elicited  by  the  liveliness  and 
brightness  which  the  child  displays,  even  in  the  cradle, 
renders  the  parents  happy  and  proud;  they  are  encouraged 
further  to  stimulate  the  child  mentally  and  to  let  it  be 
stimulated  by  teasing,  caressing,  playing,  questioning  and 
the  like,  until,  in  consequence  of  the  overstimulation,  it  grad- 
ually becomes  stupid. 

In  no  less  degree  may  volition  and  action  both  be  weak- 
ened and  at  the  same  time  rendered  oversensitive  to  stimu- 
lation. A  feeling,  an  idea  that  would  supply  no  volitional 
impulse  to  one  in  health,  leads  in  these  cases  at  once  to 
action  that  would  with  propriety  be  called  heedless.  There 
is  wanting  in  such  natures  just  that  which  is  termed  reflec- 
tion—the inhibition  in  consciousness  of  the  received  stimu- 
lus. They  resemble  a  wagon  that  must  travel  up  hill  and 
down  with  a  brake  that  is  not  intact.  In  the  presence  of 
pleasurable  emotions — e.  g,,  those  associated  with  the  sense 
of  power — the  will  to  do  and  efforts  to  do  are  increased  in 
an  alarming  manner.  The  brake  is  wanting  on  the  down 
grade.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  opposite  emotional 
tone,  appears  a  d-cided  will  not  to  do,  and  the  ostensible 
inability  to  do.  The  brake  is  set  on  the  up-grade  and  the 
wagon  is  not  to  be  moved  from  the  spot.  Capricious  in 
feeling  and  willing,  heedlessness  of  action  without  the  bad 
motive,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

This  increased  sensibility  is  prolonged  in  the  dream-life 
at  night.  Such  children  dream  often  and  much  under  con- 
ditions of  unusual  excitement.  They  toss  about  in  the  bed, 
throw  off  the  covers,  sit  up  erect,  display  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  make  faces,  cry  out,  groan  and  chatter  a  great 
deal.  Not  infrequently  also  they  regard  the  dreams  as 
more  or  less  real  and  the  hallucinations  persist  upon 
waking. 

Koch  very  aptly  remarks  that  the  irritably  weak-nerved. 
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especially  those  who  are  also  irritably  weak  in  mental  life, 
are  in  greater  danger  than  thosi;  who  are  simply  irritable 
of  receiving  grave  injuries  from  an  unsuitable  method  of 
education,  particularly  if  in  the  beginning  the  irritability 
alone  appears  to  be  present  and  is  associated  with  traits 
that  cause  the  children  to  appear  very  promising.  Then 
the  weakness  lurks  in  concealment  and  comes  to  light  only 
at  the  first  good  opportunity — as,  e.  g.,  upon  overloading 
with  subject-matter  of  instruction  that  is  not  understood. 
"  Not  infrequently  this  weakness  appears  as  a  dismal  tor- 
pidity, staggering  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
these  cases,  as  a  decline  of  the  marvelous  child  to  the  com- 
mon and  below  the  average,  as  complete  degeneration;  in- 
deed, in  pronounced  psychosis,  the  decline  is  the  earlier 
and  the  more  certain,  the  less  the  condition  of  affairs  is 
understood,  and  the  children,  instead  of  being  spared  and 
turned  over  to  special  treatment,  are  still  further  urged  on, 
overstimulated  and  overexcited— the  children  with  the  glit- 
tering mental  gifts  that  have  become  their  destruction,  be- 
cause the  true  nature  of  the  facilities  they  possessed  and 
their  gaudy  prematurity  were  either  not  recognized  or  ad- 
milted." 

The  weakness  may  exist  also  without  increased  excit- 
ability; in  fact,  it  even  appears  most  frequently  with  a  de- 
crease of  sensibility,  and  is  generally  recognized  in  the 
most  varied  degrees  from  weak  sense  to  weakmindedness 
and  idiocy.  It  may  be  present  in  the  sphere  of  sense- 
activity,  of  perception  and  apperception,  of  memory,  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  etc. — as  narrowness  of  consciousness,  as 
weakness  in  the  emotional  and  volitional  life,  as  motor 
weakness. 

On  the  other  hand  heightened  excitability  may  become 
apparent  from  the  most  varied  sources  without  weakness, 
although  it  is  naturally  finally  followed  by  debilitation. 

In  similar  manner  one  might  enumerate  numerous  groups 
of  irregularities  in  the  nervous  and  mental  life  that  appear 
now  isolated,  now  combined,  now  in  high  degree,  now  ii 
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less  degree.  But  since  they  have  no  value  for  the  reader 
without  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  symptoms,  the 
above  suggestion  will  suffice. 

Space  forbids,  otherwise  I  could  easily  illustrate  in  full 
from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view  the  above-quoted  claims 
of  the  alienist  by  character-pictures  drawn  from  life,  that 
must  arouse  deep  sympathy.  A  few  typically  recurring 
traits  of  development  will  suffice,  then,  to  illustrate  the  ap-' 
proach  of  weakness  and  its  consequences  in  natures  possess- 
ing at  first  only  heightened  sensibility. 

Before  the  school  age  such  children  still  have  an  interest 
for  everything;  indeed,  they  hear,  see,  think  and  prate  alto- 
gether too  much  about  anything  and  everything  and  with  a 
wisdom  altogether  beyond  their  years.  They  are  called 
**  brilliant  "  children;  but  they  are  already  lacking  in  repose 
and  perseverance.  Every  new  stimulus  immediately  sets 
a  new  activity  free,  or  in  the  case  of  more  passive  natures, 
starts  new  associations  of  thought,  often  of  very  fantastic 
character;  they  are  like  the  butterfly  that  restlessly  flits 
from  one  flower  to  another.  If  the  nurse  or  the  mother  is 
weak,  stubbornness  and  peevishness  appear  so  much  the 
more  readily,  finding  vent  in  the  child's  shrieking,  throwing 
itself  down,  stamping  its  feet  and  similar  useless  movements. 
Sometimes  they  are  little  parrots,  repeating  anything^  and 
everything  without  rest;  soifietimes  also  the  development  of 
speech  is  very  much  checked.  In  school  they  are  at  first 
models  of  good  conduct  and  diligence  toward  the  strange 
teacher  who  is  earnest  in  requiring  obedience;  often  also 
very  shy  and  silent;  after  overstimulation  in  the  school  they 
are  just  the  opposite  at  home — very  irritable  and  almost 
impossible  to  govern,  beginning  already  in  the  first  school 
years  to  tyrannize  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters. 

Not  infrequently  such  children  exhibit  motor  weakness. 
"  Despite  our  earnest  efforts  for  several  years,"  complains 
one  mother,  "  it  has  been  impossible  to  train  the  child 
either  to  proper  independence  or  rapidity  in  dressing,  going 
to  school,"  etc.    And,  in  fact,  one  meets  among  these  cases 
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fourteen-year-old  boys  and  girls  of  apparently  normal  de- 
velopment, who  cannot  yet  dress  and  undress  alone;  who  do 
not  know  how  properly  to  open  or  close  a  letter,  to  sepa- 
rate the  parts  of  a  folded  postal  card,  even  when  a  knife  is 
placed  in  their  hands;  who  are  unable  to  light  or  put  out  a 
lamp,  to  manage  house  or  garden  tools,  although  they  may 
have  grown  up  in  the  garden;  who  do  not  understand  how 
to  slide  on  the  ice  or  use  a  sled,  etc. 

In  instruction  the  child  is  content  to  note  the  words. 
especially  the  printed  words.  It  usually  draws  miserably 
and  with  a  tendency  to  the  angle  of  slanting  script;  possibly 
its  writing  is  good;  sometimes,  also,  thoroughly  vile  and  in 
soiled  copybooks.  Things  it  regards  as  entirely  side  issues; 
"it  is  noticeable  that  the  boy  is  gifted  for  language,  he  must 
be  sent  to  the  Latin  school." 

There  the  progress  is  the  same.  Knowledge  of  words 
and  knowledge  of  things  are  separated  farther  and  farther 
from  each  other.  Everything  thai  can  be  mechanically  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory,  word  for  word,  as  vocabularies 
and  grammatical  rules,  names  and  dates  in  history,  figure 
manipulations,  the  religious  material  to  be  memorized,  goes 
easily  at  first,  but  remains  mechanical.  I  have  already 
known  four  boys  in  "Tertia"  and  "Quarta"  {third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  German  gymnasium,  age  eleven  to 
thirteen  years),  who,  with  the  best  o£  intentions,  were  un- 
able to  tell  or  to  illustrate  for  me  what  is  properly  to  be 
understood  by  12:  6-2.  Here,  too,  in  the  end,  the  pitcher 
goes  so  often  to  the  well  that  it  finally  breaks.  The  child 
repeatedly  drops  behind,  despite  private  tutors,  and  finally 
the  parents  ate  warned  to  seek  some  other  educational 
asylum,  especially  if  the  nervous  irritability  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  will  have  also  hastened  progress  in  vulgarity. 

After  inteilect  and  will  have  been  still  further  weakened 
or  even  injured  through  the  one-sided  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, these  irritably  weak  boys  generally  wander,  like 
most  others  psychopathically  affected,  from  the  gym- 
nasium to  the  real  school.     But  the  greater  number  are  not 
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at  home  here;  they  are  cast  off  again  and  are  sent  by 
the  parents  to  some  one  of  the  other  minor  educational  in- 
stitutions that  secure  the  show  of  special  military  privileges 
as  the  last  port  of  refuge  for  social  honor.  With  crushed 
spirit,  heart  and  will,  they  must  then  choose  and  learn  a 
calling.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  here  again  many  suffer 
shipwreck,  after  many  before  them  have  been  forced  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  specialists  in  nervous  diseases  or 
even  of  special  institutions  for  defectives?  And  could  not 
many  of  these  socially  inferior  beings  have  been  saved  from 
the  beginning  by  means  of  a  more  fitting  education  and  a 
more  carefully  adapted  course  of  instruction? 

We  believe  so,  and  shall  therefore   turn   next   to   the 
causes  that  give  rise  to  such  minor  abnormalities  and  to 

their  prevention  and  treatment.  J.  Truper. 

Gutersloh,  C,  Bertelmann,  /Sgj, 

( To  be  continued. ) 

jd  jd  Ji 

NO  SHORT  CUT. 
You  have  possibly  heard  of  the  reply  of  the  president  of 
Oberlin  College,  when  a  young  man  asked  if  he  could  not 
take  a  shorter  course.  *'  O,  yes,"  said  the  president,  **  but 
that  depends  on  what  you  intend  to  make  of  yourself.  When 
God  wants  to  make  an  oak,  he  takes  a  hundred  years;  but 
when  he  only  wants  a  squash,  he  takes  six  months." 


A  school  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher; 
not  upon  appliances.  The  smooth  side  of  a  slab  for  a  seat 
in  a  log  schoolhouse,  if  a  teacher  guides  the  school,  is  far 
preferable  to  polished  cherry  in  a  palatial  building  if  a 
hireling  occupies  the  desk.  A  pupil  will  learn  more  astron- 
omy from  a  stick  and  an  apple  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher 
than  from  the  most  expensive  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  a 
hearer  of  recitations.  There  must  be  knowledge,  enthu- 
siasm, energy,  devotion. — Pennsylvania  School JouttuiL 
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"TEE  WHAT  I  DOT  AT  DE  TINDER  DARTEN." 

"  Tee  what  I  dot  ul  de  tinder  darten," 

Shouted  a  little  fellow. 
High  he  flouriBheda  little  booklet 

Woven  of  red  and  yellow. 
His  face  waa  bursting'  with  light  and  f;tadness. 

He  shouted,  but  never  tarried. 
All  down  the  street  to  each  passing  stranger 

He  lifted  the  book  he  carried. 
"  Tee  what  I  dot  at  de  tinder  darten  !" 

He  waved  it  out  like  a  banner. 
He  seemed  like  a  cherub  fallen  from  heaven, 

So  heavenly  glad  his  manner. 
No  angel's  message  could  sound  out  sweeter, 

Or  leave  brighter  looks  of  loving. 
"  It's  lovely,  darling,"  we  smiled  and  aodded. 

We  strangers  trho  saw  him  moving. 
The  neighbors  came  and  leaned  on  the  fences. 

And  the  old  men  stood  and  nodded. 
And  the  little  child's  joy  spread  out  like  sunshine 

Till  our  dry,  stiff  manners  budded. 
"  Tee  what  I  dot  at  de  tinder  darten:" 

You  never  will  know  my  darling, 
How  your  sweet  little  message  trailed  behind  you 

Like  the  song  of  lark  or  starling. 
One  said:     "  God  bless  him,  it  takes  so  little 

To  please  a  child,  Ucd  love  him." 
And  another  said,  "  We  must  be  like  children 

If  we  ever  get  much  above  him," 
And  another  thought,  "  We're  the  master's  children," 

And  found  the  glad  tears  startin' 
At  the  wonderful  gifts  of  greatest  teacher 

As  we  went  to  his  kindergarten. 
'  Tee  what  1  dot  at  de  tinder  darten," 

Ah,  little  Christ-child's  evangel. 
You  never  will  know  till  you  get  to  heaven. 

And  are  shown  by  some  loving  angel  — 
Thoughts  of  God  that  are  gentle  and  tender. 

Love  that  goes  out  to  others; 
For  Christ  walks  all  through  the  children's  gardens. 
As  the  chiefest  of  all  child-lovers, 

Fkances  Eugenia  Bolton. 
325  Champhii  SI..  Battle  Cr<-t:k.  Mich. 
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SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT  AND  ITS   INFLUENCES. 

/.    School  Room — 

1.  Is  the  child  comfortable  when  at  his  seat  studying? 

2.  When  reciting? 

3.  Effect  of  comfortable  or  uncomfortable  school  room 
and  seats  on  studiousness  and  deportment  of  pupil. 

//.    School  Tactics — 

1.  Promptness  in  obeying  each  command. 

2.  In  forming  to  enter  room  after  recess,  is  he  usually 
slow  or  prompt  to  take  his  place  in  line? 

3.  Is  he  orderly  when  marching  in  line? 

4.  When  pupils  enter  room  without  forming,  how  does 
he  enter? 

5.  How  leave  the  room? 

6.  Is  he  inclined  to  ask  questions  without  permission  or 
to  answer  when  not  called  on? 

Teacher's  Reminiscence. — When  a  pupil,  how  did  you  re- 
gard school  tactics?  Did  their  rigid  enforcement  give  you 
more  or  less  respect  for  the  school  and  for  the  teacher? 
Effect  of  rigid  school  tactics  on  general  order  of  school? 
Of  loose?  As  a  pupil,  how  were  you  impressed  with  quiet, 
systematic,  orderly  movements  in  school? 

J.  M.  Barrow. 

Columbus^  Mississippi. 

IDEAS  OF  KINDNESS  AND  SENSE  OF  HUMOR. 

The  object  of  these  two  studies,  which  form  a  part  of  a 
series  of  similar  studies,  is  to  get  children's  ideals  in  regard 
to  deeds  of  kindness;  also  to  throw  some  light  on  their  sense 
of  humor. 
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The  answers  in  each  subject  should  be  on  separate  sheets 
of  paper,  written  on  one  side  only,  with  the  name  or  sex 
and  the  age  of  each  child  on  each  separate  sheet. 

Please  ask  the  children  to  write  down  the  answers  to 
the  following  questions,  as  a  language  lesson,  then  send  us 
the  papers  entirely  uncorrected.  We  simply  wish  to  get  the 
children's  ideas  and  shall  not  criticise  the  form  in  which  they 
are  written.  Make  no  suggestions  whatever  as  to  the  an- 
swers. Those  of  the  youngest  children  may  be  written  for 
them  if  they  are  unable  to  write. 

Louise  Maiti.and. 
Assistant  in  Education,  Stanfartt  Uitiversily,  Cat. 

1,  What  is  the  kindest  deed  that  you  ever  saw  done, 
read  of  or  heard  about?     Why  do  you  think  so? 

2.  What  is  the  funniest  thing  you  ever  saw?  Why  did 
you  think  so? 

Jt  jf  j/t 

Neither  Plato  in  his  perfect  republic  nor  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  his  ideal  state  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
American  common  school,  where  every  child  can  claim,  not 
as  charity,  but  as  a  right,  the  possession  of  the  keys  of  knowl- 
edge; and  for  the  support  of  which  a  first  mortgage  is  held 
on  every  cent  of  the  accumulations  of  every  childless  mil- 
lionaire.— Benjamin  F.  Morrison,  Mcdford.  Mass. 


A  phase  of  Child-Study  of  which  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  such  observation  as  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  well-nourished  and  healthy  body. 
If  he  has  not,  you  are  not  to  require  of  him  as  much  as  you 
would  were  he  in  good  physical  condition. — Am.  Primary 
Teacher. 


"A  lesson  in  speech  has  two  ends;  one  to  enable  the  child 
to  express  his  present  mental  life,  the  other  to  augment  that 

VAz."  —  Hinsdale. 
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?  Vindictive,  Religious  and  Other  Ideas  Shown  by 
J         a  Qiild  from  Three  to  Six  Years  of  Age. 


I ACK,  at  three  years  of  age,  was  one  day  tied  in  his  chair 
^  for  a  half-hour  by  way  of  punishment.  At  night  he 
said  his  prayer  as  usual,  adding  earnestly,  *'  And,  oh  Dod, 
please  tie  mamma  up" — thus  expressing  his  vindictive  feel- 
ing in  supplicating  a  higher  power  to  do  what  he  was  un- 
able to  do. 

At  four  years  of  age  he  was  one  day  severely  whipped  by 
his  papa  and  was  apparently  very  meek  and  submissive,  but 
the  moment  his  papa  left  the  room  his  baby  face  flushed 
with  righteous  indignation  and,  clenching  his  little  hands,  he 
said  with  angry  sobs:  **  Oh!  Til  kill  papa  when  I  am  grown 
up." 

The  child  seemed  to  feel  the  unevenness  and  injustice  of 
the  conflict — the  great  man's  strength  against  that  of  the 
tiny  child — but  the  day  would  come  when  he  would  be  a 
match  for  papa  and  vengeance  was  active. 

At  five  years  of  age  he  had  attended  Sunday-school  sev- 
eral times  and  was  most  interested  and  eager  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Sunday  celebrated  in  the  M.  E.  Church  as  "Children's 
Day."  A  few  weeks  before  the  day  came  he  prayed  earn- 
estly one  night,  saying:  "  Oh,  dea'  Dod,  please  don't  let  any 
moa  Sundays  come  befoa  now  and  Children's  Day." 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  God  could  send  Children's 
Sunday  two  weeks  ahead  of  time.  "  Oh  yes!  "  he  said,  **  Dod 
\.^Vi  Ao  any  sing,  any  sing  Yi^'W2ir\X,%  to."  This  idea  of  course 
had  been  given  him  at  Sunday-school  and  the  child  asked 
the  God  of  the  universe  to  change  a  great  natural  law  with 
the  same  assurance  that  the  ministers  and  older  people  show 
when  they  ask  similar  favors — a  rain  for  their  special  benefit, 
for  instance. 
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e  years  of  age  he  one  day  asked  me  the  meaning  o 
the  word  "double."  I  explained  as  well  as  I  could  and  for 
an  illustration  I  made  him  a  double-paper  boat.  The  fol- 
lowing night  his  little  sister  being  very  tired  from  the  effects 
of  a  long  drive,  fell  asleep  before  her  prayers  were  said. 
Jack  was  much  concerned  and  finally  said  with  relief: 
"Oh,  I  tan  say  them  foa  her,"  adding  doubtfully  as  his  own 
sleepy  eyelids  drooped,  "  But  theys  so  long!"  He  thought 
a  minute  and  then  said  in  a  satisfied  tone;  "Oh,  I  know 
how."  He  then  began  very  reverently:  "  Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep  (double),  1  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to 
keep  (double),  and  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake  (double). 
amen  (double).  There!  I  guess  now  it's  all  right."  and  in  a 
minute  more  he  was  fast  asleep.  His  course  of  reasoning 
was  plain^a  double  boat  was  two  boats^a  double  prayer 
must  be  the  same  as  two  prayers. 

A  few  nights  after  this  his  small  sister  was  purposely  an- 
noying him  by  whispering.  "Amen,  amen."  as  he  was  saying 
his  prayers.  He  had  reached  the  words,  "  I  pray  the  Lord," 
when  like  a  flash  he  jumped  up,  gave  his  sister  one  whack 
with  the  pillow,  and  dropped  upon  his  knees  again,  contin- 
uing quietly,  "my  soul  to  keep,"  etc.,  going  on  from  the 
word  at  which  he  left  off,  quite  as  if  no  interruption  had 
occurred. 

Being  in  Arizona  at  this  time,  he  saw  the  carnival  in 
which  cowboys  and  Indians  lassoed  one  another.  Hearing 
a  yell  from  the  yard  one  day  I  went  out  and  found  the 
small  sister  on  the  ground  crying,  and  Jack  standing  with 
rope  in  hand,  replying  with  intense  disgust  to  my  inquiry  as 
to  what  was  the  matter,  "  Why,  zit  old  baby  is  no  dood  at 
all!  She  just  cries  every  lime  I  lasso  her."  As  the  cowboys 
and  Indians  whooped  and  j'elled  delightedly  over  a  like 
proceeding.  Jack  could  see  no  reason  for  femininity  to 
shrink.     How  like  some  of  his  grown-up  brothers! 

About  this  time  he  asked  me  innumerable  questions 
about  the  stars,  such  as,  "  What  arc  they  made  of?  How 
far  away  are  they?     Why  don't  they   fall  down?     How  big 
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is  the  biggest  one?     Do  any  people  or  animals  live  on  them? 
How  many  stars  are  there?" 

The  questions  and  ideas  of  this  child  seem  to  me  to  con- 
tain some  suggestions  which  may  be  of  benefit  in  studying 
other  children. 

Charlotte  Sherwood  Martindell. 

jt  jt  jt 

Here  are  two  good  stories  which  Lyman  Abbott  told 

the  International  K.  W.  at  Philadelphia,  last  February.  The 

entire  address,  of  which  they   are  part,  may  be  found  in  the 

Kindergarten  Review  for  April. 

I  have  a  niece.  Miss  Abbott, — and  a  very  good  teacher  she  is 
too, — who  is  educator  or  part  educator  of  our  infant  class  in  Ply- 
mouth-Church. She  calls  from  time  to  time  on  her  children  to  re- 
peat the  Golden  Text.  One  little  tot,  a  year  or  so  ago,  repeated  her 
Golden  Text  as  follows:  "  It  is  awful  to  do  good  on  Miss  Abboit*s 
day.**  Well,  really,  if  you  will  think  of  it,  it  is  not  so  surprising. 
How  could  this  little  child  entertain  the  notion  that  anybody  could 
ever  have  thought  it  was  against  the  law  to  do  good  on  the  Holy 
Sabbath  day?  That  old  Pharisaic  notion  we  can  hardly  get  into 
our  heads,  now.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to  sit  still — not 
whisper,  not  laugh,  not  talk,  not  run,  not  play— to  feel  that  it  will 
be  very  wicked  to  do  those  things — that  she  could  understand;  and  so 
she  readily  appreciated  the  statement  that  "  It  is  awful  to  do  good 
on  Miss  Abbott*8  day,**  meaning,  by  **  do  good  ** — have  a  good  time. 

A  mother  goes  to  bid  her  little  boy  and  girl  good  night,  and  the 
little  girl  puts  her  arms  around  the  mother's  neck  and  draws  her 
down  and  kisses  her,  saying:  '*  Mamma,  I  love  you,  and  when  you 
die  I  want  to  die,  and  where  you  are  buried  I  want  to  be  buried,  and 
we  will  go  to  Deviltown  together.**  And  her  mother  says:  **  But 
my  dear,  why  do  you  say  Deviltown?  **  **  Well,**  the  little  girl  says, 
'*  Didn't  you  once  tell  me  that  no  little  girl  who  tells  lies  will  go  to 
Heaven?"  " Oh,  yes,  I  have  told  you  that,**  replies  mamma.  "I 
have  told  yon  aome  lies  and  when  you  were  a  little  girl,  you  told 
some  lies,  didiiH  you,  Ma?  **  "  Well,  yes,'*  the  mother  is  obliged  to 
confess.  "Tlieii»  mamma,  we  will  have  to  go  to  Deviltown  to- 
gether; but  stiU  if  we  love  one  another  very  much,  perhaps  it  won*t 
be  so  bad  in  Deviltown;  and,  at  any  rate,  if  nobody  who  tells  lies 
goes  to  Heaven,  it  must  be  very  lonely  there;  for  there  can*t  be  any- 
body there  but  God  and  Jesus  Christ  and  George  Washington." 


3        A  Superintendent's  Questions.       E 

AX7ITH  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  co-operation  of 
' '  teachers  and  parents  the  accompanying  list  of  ques- 
tions was  recently  sent  to  the  homes  of  all  school  children 
above  the  fifth  grade: 

1.  Name  of  pupil. 

2.  Has  pupil  any  defect  of  sight? 

3.  Has  pupil  any  defect  of  hearing? 

4.  Does  the  general  health  affect  the  pupil's  ability  to  do  the 
regular  work  of  the  scbool? 

5.  Kindly  write  anything  regarding  appetite,  headache,  diges- 
tion, etc.,  which  wilt  aid  the  teacher  in  judging  of  the  pupil'ii  work. 
If  pupil's  health  is  perfect,  this  may  be  left  unanswered. 

6.  Does  pupil  take  exercise  and  recreation?     If  so,  in  what  way? 

7.  Do  you  think  the  teacher  requires  too  much  of  the  pupil? 

8.  Could  your  child  use  more  time  profitably  in  study? 

9.  How  much  time  does  pupil  spcud  daily  in  study  out  of  school? 
10.     Kindly  suggest  any  way   in    which   the   teacher   may  prove 

more  helpful  to  your  child. 
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The  result  of  this  experiment  was  gratifying  to  the  teach- 
ers and  profitable  to  the  schools.  Ninety-six  percent  oi  the 
lists  were  returned.  The  majority  of  the  questions  were 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  answered  by  the  parents.  Often 
a  helpful  word  of  appreciation  or  encouragement  was  added. 

A  few  parents  looked  upon  these  questions  as  an  intru- 
sion upon  the  domain  of  home.  A  very  few  of  the  lists 
showed  a  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
concerning  the  physical  condition  of  his  own  child.     How 
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strange  that  it  sometimes  requires  a  year  longer  for  a 
parent  to  discover  that  John  is  smoking  cigarettes,  than  for 
the  neighbors  to  learn  the  same  fact. 

We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  thirty-nine  percent  of  the 
children  in  our  upper  grades  have  some  physical  defect 
— often  very  slight.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  pupils  are 
troubled  with  headache,  indigestion  and  kindred  disorders. 
Thirteen  percent  have  defective  vision.  Three  percent  have 
defective  hearing.  Nine  percent  ol  the  pupils  arrange  their 
work  with  reference  to  their  general  health.  This  applies 
especially  to  those  pupils  who  take  but  few  studies,  or  who 
attend  school  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year. 

It  was  learned  that  eighty  percent  of  the  pupils  study  out 
of  school.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ^Tir^nts  fifty-three  percent  of 
the  children  could  profitably  spend  more  time  in  study. 
Only  one  pupil  out  of  the  entire  number  was  reported  as 
overburdened  with  work. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  ride  the  bicycle  none 
were  reported  as  taking  regular  exercise.  A  number  of 
our  boys  belong  to  the  physical  classes  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
From  the  fact  that  this  was  not  mentioned  we  would  infer 
that  parents  as  a  rule  attach  little  importance  to  regular  ex- 
ercise as  a  means  of  promoting  good  health. 

The  practical  benefits  of  distributing  these  lists  was  im- 
mediately apparent.  One  father  learned  to  his  surprise  that 
his  boy  is  dull  of  hearing  and  that  probably  this  is  the  cause 
of  his  slow  progress  in  school.  It  was  discovered  that  one 
little  girl,  the  child  of  well-to-do  parents,  is  nearly  blind  in 
one  eye.  This  and  other  defects  of  vision  were  remedied 
so  far  as  possible  by  a  skilled  specialist  who  fitted  the 
children  with  glasses. 

One  curious  instance  was  found  in  the  case  of  a  young 
girl  whose  daily  headaches  are  without  doubt  caused  by 
nearsightedness.  The  mother  stoutly  insists  that  she  will 
obtain  no  glasses  and  gives  as  her  only  reason  that  they  will 
disfigure  the  child. 

One  parent  gratefully  writes:    *' I  have  the  teachers  to 
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thank  for  a  good  many  things,  but  especially  for  teaching 
me  about  the  general  needs  of  my  child." 

This  work  has  proven  of  marked  benefit  to  the  teachers. 
They  have  been  assured  as  never  before  that  their  work  is 
appreciated  by  the  majority  of  parents.  A  greater  interest 
in  the  individual  needs  of  the  children  has  been  awakened. 
Because  of  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  phys- 
ical defects  of  the  children,  the  teachers  are  now  succeed- 
ing with  some  pupils  where  they  were  failing  before.  The 
improvement  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  preparing  lessons  is 
marked.  If  a  boy  complains  that  his  lesson  is  unlearned  for 
lack  of  time,  the  teacher  has  but  to  turn  to  the  parent's  esti- 
mate and  read  it  for  the  pupil's  benefit. 

There  will  always  exist  teachers  who  stand  ready  to  rid- 
icule Child-Study.  But  any  methods  that  will  assist  teacher 
and  parent  to  co-operate  for  the  right  development  of  the 
pupil  during  his  school  days,  will  result  in  good  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  child  in  fu- 
ture years.  Irwin  F.  Mather. 
Supfrinleiident  o/Sehools,  Cenlralia,  III. 


It  is  a  sign  of  rawness  to  give  yourself  up  to  things  which 
relate  to  the  body;  to  make,  for  instancepa  great  fuss  about 
exercise,  a  great  fuss  about  eating,  a  great  fuss  about  drink- 
ing, a  great  fuss  about  walking,  a  great  fuss  about  riding. 
All  these  things  ought  to  be  done  merely  by  the  way;  the 
formation  of  the  spirit  and  character  must  be  our  real  con- 
cern. — Epic te til  s . 
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A  west  side  man  says  that  he  was  standing  in  a  small 
confectionery  store,  which  is  near  a  public  school,  when  a 
little  girl  came  into  the  store  and  asked  for  "  a  picture  to  go 
on  an  envelope." 

She  had  been  sent  for  a  postage  stamp  and  had  forgotten 
the  name  of  it,  but  knew  about  what  it  was, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EMOTIONAL    PRODIGALITY. 

/^THER  forms  of  nervousness  are  to  be  found   in  fear, 
^^     anger,  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 

In  remote  times,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  we  hear 
the  exclamation:  **  He  seems,  at  times,  to  be  fairly  beside 
himself."  Perhaps  no  form  of  incorrigibility  is  less  under- 
stood than  that  which  includes  a  lack  of  emotional  control. 
Children  of  both  sexes  are  equally  affected.  In  fact,  emo- 
tional prodigality  is  not  a  respecter  of  age,  sex  or  condition 
in  life. 

Hysteria,  in  all  its  varied  manifestations,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  palace  of  the  rich  and  the  hovel  of  the  poor.  In 
ancient  times  the  victim  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil, 
and  treated  accordingly,  with  the  almost  invariable  result 
of  fixing  the  habit  instead  of  relieving  it.  If  demon  posses- 
sion be  the  explanation  of  hysteria,  then  their  name  is 
legion,  for  hysteria  presents  as  many  different  aspects  as 
there  are  phases  of  emotion.  In  one  instance  the  child 
may,  without  the  slightest  provocation,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
uncontrollable  weeping,  sobbing  as  if  its  little  heart  would 
break,  and  upon  being  closely  questioned,  its  only  explana- 
tion, if  it  has  any,  is  that  "so  and  so  hurt  its  feelings;"  and 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  child  is  very  "  tender- 
hearted." 

Again,  lack  of  emotional  control  may  express  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  tirade  of  abuse,  and  the  little  offender  will  give 
his  fellow  playmate  a  •*  tongue-lashing,"  or  it  may  manifest 
itself  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  anger  and  manual  dexterity 
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be  resorted  to  in  order  to  relieve  (he  pent-up  feelings;  at 
other  times  it  loses  consciousness,  and  in  extreme  cases 
may  present  an  epileptoid  condition,  if  not  typical  epileptic 
convulsions.  It  is  well  known  that  these  varied  manif^-sta- 
tions  differ  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind;  and  that  the  milder 
manifestations,  if  they  are  not  early  recognized  and  success- 
fully treated,  are  very  apt  to  end  in  true  epilepsy. 

Nearly  all  epileptic  children  have  been  humored  by 
reason  of  their  infirmity — are,  in  fact,  what  are  called 
"spoiled  children" — and  in  many  instances  make  use  of 
their  affliction  to  gain  their  own  way.  1  cannot  do  better 
in  illustration  of  this  point  than  cite  a  case  that  came  under 
my  care  recently.  From  the  time  the  child  was  three  years 
old  it  had  shown  a  willful  disposition  and  a  determination 
to  "run  the  house."  At  the  age  of  four  it  had  brought  its 
mother  under  subjection,  until  she  was  afraid  to  punish  it, 
and  under  dire  threats  was  prevented  from  telling  the  father 
of  its  cruel  behavior  toward  the  other  children  of  the  family 
and  the  neighborhood.  The  method  employed  by  this 
precocious  youngster  was  to  feign  convulsions.  He  would 
fall  in  a  fit  of  rage,  scream  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  turn 
black  in  the  face.  Under  such  conditions  all  thought  of 
punishment  was  abandoned,  the  attention  being  turned  to 
restore  him  to  "  consciousness,"  with  the  invariable  demand 
upon  his  part  when  he  was  "belter"  than  he  should  have 
his  own  way  in  the  particular  thing  the  denial  of  which  had 
led  up  to  the  attack. 

Things  progressed  in  this  manner  until,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  his  treatment  of  his  playmates  became  so  atrocious 
that  the  neighbors  made  complaint  to  his  father.  This  ex- 
torted a  confession  from  the  mother  as  to  the  conditions 
that  had  existed  for  several  years  past.  The  father  then 
attempted  punishment,  whereupon  the  boy  fought  him 
"  like  a  tiger,"  finally  falling  into  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage 
which  presented  all  the  symptoms  that  had  so  terrorized 
the  mother,  and  which  had  prevented  her  from  following 
out  a  systematic  course  of  training.     The  matter  was  then 
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laid  before  the  family  physician,  who  pronounced  it  a  case 
of  epilepsy,  and  began  a  course  of  therapeutic  treatment. 
The  boy  was  allowed  in  the  meanwhile  to  have  his  own 
sweet  (sic)  will  in  everything.  Matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse  until  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  child  from 
the  family  circle  on  account  of  his  evil  influence  upon  the 
other  children. 

He  was  next  placed  in  a  large  sanitarium,  in  which  he 
soon  succeeded  in  establishing  "  his  own  conditions  "  with 
the  attendants,  with  the  result  that  no  lasting  benefit  was 
derived  from  his  residence  there.  After  this  he  was  taken 
in  charge  by  a  relative,  who  for  several  years  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  his  care.  The  lad  was  the  terror  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  fought  with  everyone  who  thwarted 
him,  and  failing  in  thus  obtaining  his  way  would  fall  in  a  fit 
of  unconsciousness.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  however, 
he  had  never  frothed  at  the  mouth  nor  bitten  his  tongue. 
His  temper  was,  however,  steadily  becoming  more  and 
more  ungovernable,  and  his  attacks  of  loss  of  consciousness 
more  frequent.  The  least  provocation  was  sufficient  to  throw 
him  into  insensibility,  such  seizures  numbering  now  as  high 
as  eight  or  ten  a  day.  His  whole  being  seemed  bound  up 
in  the  idea  of  getting  his  own  way  in  everything;  in  fact,  he 
was  insane  on  this  point;  it  had  become  a  '*  persistent  idea." 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  came  into  my  hands, 
and  I  enter  closely  into  detail,  as  his  is  typical  of  a  number 
of  similar  cases,  though  perhaps  the  most  extreme  one  that 
has  come  under  my  care.  This  willful  element  is  predomi- 
nant, though  in  less  degree,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases 
which  I  am  called  to  treat. 

Case  No.  2, — Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  brother 
and  sister,  were  taken  by  a  Western  society  from  an 
Eastern  city  and  placed  together  in  a  good  home  in  this 
state.  They  were  pleasing  children  to  look  upon,  being 
bright  and  comely,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  by 
their  foster  parents  for  their  future.  The  girl,  by  reason  of 
her  more  intimate  relation  with  the  mother,  developed  into 
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a  source  of  comfort,  but  the  boy  has  gone  wholly  to  the 

bad,  mentally,  morally  and  physically.  He  early  showed 
marked  egotistic  tendencies,  morbidly  craving  and  later 
demanding  attention,  which,  when  denied  him,  threw  him 
into  a  state  of  melancholia.  His  teacher  said  he  was  incor- 
rigible, and  his  parents  called  him  sullen  and  disobedient, 
but  he  himself  felt  that  he  was  misunderstood  and  sadly 
mistreated.  He  never  was  what  might  be  called  a  bad  boy, 
such  as  described  in  Case  No.  I,  but  from  first  to  last  made 
apparently  earnest  religious  professions  and,  at  the  time 
he  ran  away  from  home,  was  an  efficient  acting  secretary  of 
the  Sunday-school  he  was  then  attending. 

It  developed  that  his  fits  of  moroseness  were  due  to  the 
practice  of  masturbation,  which  gradually  weakened  his 
mental  and  physical  condition,  until  his  mind  was  more  or 
less  unbalanced  and  his  body  a  wreck.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  his  foster  father  had  him  adjudged  incorrigible  and 
sent  to  a  reform  school.  Here  he  improved  physically,  but 
the  bromide  treatment,  so  generally  used  in  institutions, 
further  unsettled  his  reason,  as  is  always  the  case  where  it  is 
persistently  administered.  He  was,  however,  still  a  "bright 
boy,"  notwithstanding  his  intense  egotism,  which  had  now 
become  a  fixed  mental  disease. 

About  this  time  an  editor  became  interested  in  him  and 
took  him  from  the  reform  school  on  parole — only  to  be  sadly 
disappointed,  however,  for  he  remained  with  his  new-found 
friend  but  a  short  time,  when  he  ran  away  again,  coming  to 
Chicago  with  the  avowed  intention  of  following  a  life  of 
crime.  He  was  arrested  and  on  account  of  his  epileptic 
attacks  was  sent  to  Dunning.  He  ran  away  from  the  latter 
institution,  only  to  be  apprehended  and,  on  our  advice  and 
the  boy's  consent,  was  taken  to  the  detention  hospital,  ad- 
judged mentally  unbalanced  and  sent  to  Elgin,  where  he 

Case  No.  j. — The  study  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  in 
which  the  nervous  explosion  is  localized  instead  of  being 
general,  has  done  much  to  throw  light  on  the  whole  process 
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of  pathological  nervous  impulse.  The  central  nervous  sys- 
tem may  be  regarded  as  a  reservoir  for  nervous  energy,  to 
be  disseminated  gradually  as  needed  under  normal  condi- 
tions, but  discharged  as  from  a  Leyden  jar  under  patholog- 
ical conditions,  such  as  asthmatic  attacks  in  adults  and 
laryngismus  stridulus  in  children.  In  the  latter  the  child 
suddenly  becomes  pale,  ceases  to  breathe,  and  later  gets 
blue  in  the  face.  A  case  came  under  my  notice  in  which  a 
boy  would  hold  his  breath  when  being  punished  until  he 
was  black  in  the  face,  and  unless  the  punishment  ceased 
would  fall  into  convulsions. 

This  child  grew  up  to  be  a  musical  prodigy,  and  his  lack 
of  emotional  control  manifested  itself  in  the  production  of 
sweet  sounds.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  played  a  cornet  in 
a  local  band  and  wrote  orchestral  music.  He  also  played 
the  piano  with  marked  skill.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  local  band  and  instructor  in  several  others. 
His  musical  productions  were  well  received  and  published 
by  prominent  music-houses.  He  was  genial  and  loving 
and  the  favorite  of  the  whole  community — going  "head- 
long" into  everything  that  interested  him  or  struck  his 
fancy.  He  mastered  two  professions — viz.:  Pharmacy  and 
medicine,  and  was  establishing  himself  in  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice when  he  fell  hopelessly  in  love  with  a  talented  young 
lady  who  fully  reciprocated  his  passion,  which  now,  as  at 
all  other  times  in  his  life,  was  marked  by  a  decided  lack  of 
emotional  control.  The  young  woman's  mother,  however, 
remonstrated  and  stepped  in  to  prevent  the  marriage.  His 
character  was  outwardly  irreproachable  in  every  respect 
and  his  prospects  for  the  future  were  bright.  When 
pressed  for  the  cause  of  her  objection  the  mother  could 
give  none,  save  that  her  intuition  impressed  her  that  hap- 
piness for  her  daughter  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
matrimony  with  the  object  of  her  choice.  The  sequel  was 
a  tragic  one,  for  the  young  people  died  in  each  other's 
arms,  by  the  emotional  hand  of  the  lover,  thus  braving 
death  rather  than  suffer  separation  in  life.     I    cite  these 
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cases  to  show  to  what  extremes  lack  of  emotional  control 


may  g 


J  the  lives  of  its  victims. 


In  the  study  of  every  nervous  malady  importance  must 
always  be  attributed  to  the  investigation  of  the  moral  causes. 
The  vivid  impression  of  a  strong  emotion  may  produce  the 
same  effect  as  a  blow  on  the  head  or  other  physical  shock. 
Mosso  speaks  of  several  cases  where  grown  men  had  lost 
consciousness,  sight  or  speech;  others,  still  more  sensitive, 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  paralytic,  unable  to  use  legs 
or  arms,  and  have  lost  all  sensibility;  some  have  remained 
for  a  long  time  sleepless,  others  have  fallen  into  a  sort  of 
exaltation  resembling  the  outbreak  of  a  mental  disease. 
Many  lost  their  appetite  or  were  afflicted  with  auricular 
disease,  and  in  some  the  nervous  system  suffered  such  a 
shock  as  to  cause  a  violent  fever. 

Three  such  cases  came  under  my  notice  in  Minneapolis. 
Three  children,  a  boy  and  two  sisters,  were  frightened  by 
two  tramps,  who  did  them  no  bodily  injury,  only  taking  away 
from  them  a  bucket  of  milk  which  they  were  carrying  to  a 
neighbor  after  dark.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  fright  one  of 
the  girls  died  of  brain  fever  within  a  week;  the  other  sur- 
vived but  remains  to  this  day  a  nervous  wreck;  and  the  boy 
has  permanently  lost  sight  and  hearing. 

Moiso  says  that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  wit- 
ness an  epileptic  fit,  for  the  fright  and  emotion  which  they 
suffer  may  prove  dangerous,  causing  later  a  similar  attack 
in  themselves.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  comprehend 
such  things  they  are  yet  admitted  by  all.  Quite  recently 
EuUiibcrg  2Lnd  Bergers3.v/  two  old  men,  one  seventy  and  the 
other  sixty  five  years  of  age,  who  had  an  epileptic  fit  im- 
mediately after  a  bad  fright,  although  they  never  had  had 
fits  before  and  were  not  predisposed  to  them. 

A  patient  came  to  me  recently  for  relief  from  night  fears. 
When  they  developed  she  was  living  in  such  home  surround- 
ings  as  to  keep  her  in  perpetual  fear  of  undeserved  punish- 
ment, and  the  nervous  dread  finally  culminated.  She  had 
an  apparition  one  night  of  a  huge   black   spider  crawling 
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over  the  counterpane  toward  her — a  spider  larger  than  is 
ever  found  in  this  country.     Without  awakening,  recognized 
as  such,  she  **  came  to  herself  "  as  she  expressed  it,  turned 
cold  and  weak  with  fright,  and  it  was  some  time  before  self- 
possession  returned,  although  she  knew  it  was  all  visionary. 
Since  then,  for  a  period  of  over  t\^elve  years,  these  experi- 
ences have  been  repeated,  ranging  from  a  simple  undefined 
sense  of  fright  which  awakens  her  suddenly,  to  fully  de- 
veloped apparitions  of  different  kinds.     These  always  come 
apparently  before  sleep  and  the  realization,  which  is  the 
awakening,  is  followed  by  an  utter  collapse  of  strength,  pal- 
pitation, slight  spasmodic  condition,  and  chills.     The  day 
following  such  seizures  the  patient   describes   her  mental 
force  as  below  grade,  memory    poor,  preceptions  dulled, 
hands    nerveless,    and     a     general     depression     prevails. 
Sometimes  this  condition  is  experienced  in  the  daytime;  the 
patient  feels  her  strength  suddenly  ebbing  away,  and  only 
by  a  strong  effort  of  will  does  she  retain  full  consciousness. 
Hare  also  lays  particular  stress  on  "  night  terrors  **  as  an 
etiological  factor  in  the  production  of  epilepsy,  even  when 
these  do  not  present  the  gravity  of  epileptiform  seizures. 
He  holds  that  if  they  prevail  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  "  the  final  history  of  all  such  cases  ends  in  epilepsy 
proper,  preceded  by  lack  of  vivacity  or  momentary  clouding 
of  the  intellect  during  the  day,  as  the  disease  extends  from 
the  night  to  the  daytime."     In  such  cases  the  child  generally 
wakes  up  gasping  for  breath  and  shows  all  the  symptoms  of 
Jacksonian  epilepsy.     On  this  point  Mosso  says:   "  It  is  thus 
that  the  phenomena  of  fear,  which  may  be  useful  to  us  when 
manifested  in  a  lesser  degree,  become  morbid  and  fatal  to 
the  organism  as  soon  as  they  exceed  a  certain  limit.     For 
this  reason  fear  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease."     Finely 
one  of  the  greatest  celebrities  in  the  domain  of  mental  dis- 
eases, always  began  the  examination  of  a  patient  by  asking 
him  whether  he  had  not  experienced  some  fright  or  some 
great  vexation.* 

♦  Sndduth,  in  April  "  Medicine,"  1897. 
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Considerable  work  has  been  done  with  the  view  of  e 
plaining  the  chemical  phenomena  presenting  in  the  system 
as  a  result  of  emotional  prodigality.  Deranged  function  has 
long  been  known  to  result  from  excessive  emotion,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  steps  have  been  taken 
to  investigate  the  causes  ind  the  relation  they  bear  to  physi- 
cal changes  in  nutrition.  Every  mother  is  conversant  with 
the  influence  of  intense  anger  on  the  character  of  a  mother's 
milk,  and  the  danger  arising  from  permitting  a  child  to 
nurse  soon  after  she  has  experienced  such  emotion,  but  it 
remained  for  Prof.  Elmer  Gates  to  scientifically  demonstrate 
the  effect  of  the  several  emotional  states  upon  the  bodily 
secretions.  All  intelligent  physicians  realize  the  possibility 
of  intoxication  arising  from  fermentation  in  the  alimentary 
tract,  and  it  u  only  extending  the  theory  a  little  further  to 
hold  that  many  of  the  functional  nervous  derangements 
presenting  are  due  to  the  same  cause;  and  not  only  this,  but 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  there  is  ground  for  belief  in  Profes- 
sor Gates'  theory  of  autointoxication  from  toxines  developed 
in  the  system  as  the  result  of  intense  emotional  activity.  It 
seems  to  offer  a  reasonable  explanation  for  many  of  the 
hitherto  unexplainable  phenomena  of  the  convulsive  state 
in  nervous  affections. 

TYie  modus  operandi  by  v/\\\Qii  emotional  states  are  con- 
verted into  physical  conditions  \s  sliW  a.  terra  incognita.  Some 
little  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  recent  experi- 
mental studies  in  neuro-pathology,  which  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex  are  a  source  of  nervous  en- 
ergy. So  unstable  are  the  relations  in  the  cells  that  in  some 
instances  slight  stimuli  are  productive  of  very  grave  results. 
When  once  these  impulses  are  set  up,  they  tend  to  repeat 
themselves  with  increasing  intensity.  That  which  may  have 
been  only  a  slight  tremor,  a  passing  fright,  or  a  bad  dream 
with  its  concomitant  convulsive  attack,  may  in  a  few  repeti- 
tions develop  into  a  day-dream  presenting  epileptiform 
phenomena. 
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In  arousing  normal  nervous  impulses  certain  well-known 
physical  conditions  must  be  presented.  Much  depends  upon 
the  rate  of  vibration  established.  If  the  stimulus  be  elec- 
tricity it  is  known  that  a  low  rate  of  vibration  or  current  of 
low  tension  may  fail,  while  a  higher  tension  or  rapidly  in- 
terrupted current  will  succeed  in  establishing  positive  re- 
sults. The  same  law  applies  where  physical  force  is  used. 
The  rate  of  vibration  necessary  to  set  up  responsive  nervous 
impulses  and  the  corresponding  reflex  activity  has  been 
carefully  measured,  but  there  remain  very  many  awkward 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  regarding  the  phenomena  of  patho- 
logical nervous  explosions. 

Instances  might  be  cited  in  endless  number  and  variety 
of  the  baneful  influence  of  fear  on  the  organism,  but  such  is 
not  our  immediate  purpose.  Those  who  desire  to  follow 
the  subject  further  will  find  in  Mosso's  recent  work  on 
**  Fear  *'  an  excellent  hand-book. 

Successful  treatment  invariably  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  hygiene  on  a  rational  and  persistent  basis.  A 
regular  system  verging  on  military  discipline  must  be  estab- 
lished— regular  hours  for  rising  and  retiring,  regular  times 
for  meals,  which  should  be  more  frequent  than  is  ordinarily 
the  rule  (about  two  hours  apart  cjuring  the  waking  hours), 
regular  times  for  study,  exercise  and  sleep.  All  the  activi- 
ties of  the  patient  should  be  as  regular  as  clockwork,  and 
no  interferences  to  such  activities  ever  be  permitted.  Noth- 
ing serves  to  establish  emotional  control  better  than  regu- 
larity in  occupation,  which  should  be  varied  as  frequently 
as  is  necessary,  not  at  the  caprice  of  the  child,  but  by  the 
direction  of  the  attendant,  who  must  be  keen  to  anticipate 
fatigue  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  one  ex- 
treme case  I  found  it  necessary  at  first  to  change  the  occu- 
pation every  fifteen  minutes,  gradually  extending  the  time 
as  the  power  of  attention  was  developed. 

Methods  of  relaxation  should  also  be  taught  and  put  into 
practice  whenever  it  is  observed  that  the  child  is  becoming 
nervous  and  shows  a  lack  of  emotional  control.     I  fih^^that 
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this  is  best  accomplished  by  a  system  of  breathing  i 
cises,  together  with  certain  intoning  breaths  on  a  key  that 
will  bring  the  bodily  vibrations  to  a  normal  tone.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  permitting  the  child  frequently  to  ac- 
company the  piano  in  song,  choosing  selections  written  in 
the  desired  key,  or  by  following  certain  intoning  exercises 
on  a  single  note,  especially  prescribed  at  the  time  for  the 
condition  in  hand. 

If  possible  the  child  should  be  placed  in  an  entirely  new 
environment,  and  should  have  thrown  around  it  the  restric- 
tions of  altogether  new  associations,  which  for  a  time  will 
occupy  its  attention  and  materially  assist  in  diverting  its 
mind.  It  is  much  easier  to  establish  correct  dietetic  and 
hygienic  rules  in  a  new  environment  than  in  the  patient's 
own  home,  where,  in  many  instances,  marked  lack  of  emo- 
tional control  and  gross  infractions  of  proper  rules  of  diet 
are  apt  to  exist.  W.  Xavier  Sudduth.  A.M.,  M.D. 

700  Staff  Street,  Chicago. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
^  J*  j> 


"What  ; 
"O,  I'm 


ire  you  doing  in  the  pantry.  Tommy?" 
just  putting  away  a  few  things,  grandma." 


of, 


Two  little  urchins  were  at  play  in  the  nursery:     "Who  is 
the  parlor,  Kittie?"  asked  Fred.     "Nobody   that  I  know 
,"  said  Kittie.     "O  yes,  there  is,"  was  the  confident  reply; 
1  hear  mamma's  company  voice." 


Willie — "Mamma,  what  does  'blood'  relations  mean?" 
Mamma — "It  means  near  relations,  Willie." 
Willie    (after   a    thoughtful    pause)— "Then,     mamma, 
you  and  papa  must  be  the  bloodiest  relations  I've  got." 

A  little  fellow  of  five,  fearing  that  Santa  Claus  would  for- 
get him,  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Piece  fech  me  a  ingea  and  some  cars  and  a  picter  book  and  sum 
-■'ler  anamiles.     P.  S.— Iff  the  poney 


^        New  Phases  of  Child-Study.        ^ 

(Extract  from  an  Address  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  Clark 

University.) 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HEART. 

TAKE  the  heart,  for  instance.  During  adolescence,  the 
*  heart  grows  in  one  year  more  than  in  four  or  five  years 
at  a  later  period,  and  in  two  or  three  years  it  increases 
nearly  one-third  in  weight.  Take  the  arteries;  they  expand 
rapidly  during  a  single  year  or  two  in  the  early  'teens,  and 
it  is  essential  that  they  should.  If  that  growth  is  not  as- 
sured, the  circulatory  system  is  incomplete  through  life;  and 
the  heart  cannot  bear  the  strain  upon  it.  We  see  this  very 
often  in  college  athletes.  Their  heart  is  arrested  in  its 
growth  at  that  period  of  adolescence  and  will  not  bear  the 
strain.  So  it  is  with  the  lungs  and  every  other  part  of  the 
body.  Lung-power  grows  immensely  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-three.  It  is  estimated  that  strength  in  the  average 
young  man  ought  nearly  to  double  between  those  ages.  It 
is  good  to  be  strong  and  completely  developed,  because 
there  is  no  part  of  the  organism  that  suffers  so  much;  not 
the  heart,  nor  the  lungs,  nor  the  nervous  system,  nor  any 
group  of  organs  that  suffer  so  much  when  this  arrest  occurs 
as  those  tiny  organs  which  are  most  closely  associated  with 
the  transmission  of  the  sacred  torch  of  life  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another.  So  that,  physically  speaking,  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  children  should  be  physically  selfish,  and 
should  grow  to  be  as  big  as  they  can;  and  parents  should 
co-operate  with  them  to  this  end,  and  understand  that 
growth  is  then  in  order,  and  if  not  secured  during  the  nas- 
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cent  period,  which  is  its  due  season,  it  can  i 
up  later. 

It  is  possible  to  control,  to  some  extent,  the  form  of  the 
body  by  exercise.  I  think  this  has  been  pretty  well  estab- 
lished by  anthroponietricai  measurements.  We  find  that 
girls  in  this  country  grow  tall  very  suddenly;  taller  than 
they  ought  to  be,  and  they  do  not  acquire  the  thickness  in 
proportion  early  enough.  Height  is  at  its  golden  period 
before  thickness;  but  it  is  the  latter  thickening  of  tlie  body 
that  is  so  often  lost.  So  that,  where  this  arrest  occurs,  it 
often  leaves  our  young  men  and  maidens  disproportionately 
tall.  This  is  a  misfortune,  because  the  body  of  a  tall  person 
loses  more  from  radiant  heat  than  a  short  person.  .We  have 
so  much  heat  in  our  body,  and  it  can  be  measured  accurately. 
It  takes  more  energy  to  keep  the  body  warm  than  it  does  a 
good  many  times  over  to  do  all  the  work  that  even  a  work- 
ing man  does.  Now,  if  there  is  any  undue  loss  of  heat,  there 
is  just  so  much  loss  of  economy.  A  tall  boy  or  girl  presents 
very  much  more  surface  than  a  short  boy  or  girl;  and  there- 
fore they  lose  more  heat.  A  person  who  is  very  tall  has  to 
sustain  a  long  column  of  blood,  and  if  he  has  not  grown 
thick,  and  the  heat  has  not  expanded,  and  the  lungs  have 
not  the  muscular  strength  to  sustain  that  strength  of  blood, 
it  often  causes  collapse  in  middle  life  or  earlier.  So  that 
plenty  of  exercise  in  young  men  and  maidens  is  essential, 
and  it  makes  for  the  growth  of  the  present  and  the  future 
generation  as  well,  because  it  is  a  very  significant  fact  that 
these  excessive  lengths  of  the  tall  people  are  the  tallest  in 
this  single  bone  from  the  hip  to  the  knee.  If  a  person  ts 
tall,  it  is  generally  there  that  the  excess  exists.  These  di- 
mensions are  generally  believed  to  be  connected  with  those 
that  act  upon  the  transmission  of  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Hence  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  plenty 
of  exercise  in  due  season,  and  that  the  body  should  be  given 
a  good  chance  to  develop  under  suitable  conditions,  which 
can  be  prescribed  for  only  by  individuals  who  know  the 
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right  adjustment  of  work  and  play  during  these  later  stages 
of  growth. 

There  is  another  very  important  factor.  The  emotional 
nature  should  be  exercised. 

THE  AMBITIOUS  BOY. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  has  gone  through  200  lives  of 
distinguished  men;  and  in  every  case  he  has  found  they  had 
enormous  ambitions.  How  often  do  we  see  young  boys 
who  want  to  be  Caesar,  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States!  And  it  is  well,  because  the 
watch-word  "Excelsior"  seems  to  be  higher!  higher!  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  things  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man soul.  It  is  this  golden  period  of  life  to  which  the 
teacher  should  bring  his  consummated  art.  It  does  not  do 
to  rub  in  the  **  moral  *'  all  the  time.  That  bores  children, 
who  are  sometimes  far  wiser  than  their  parents  or  teachers 
think. 

I  plead,  also,  for  a  great  deal  of  emotional  play  or  inter- 
est. It  seems  as  if  it  does  for  the  soul  something  like  what 
the  cry  does  for  the  child.  The  cry  is  necessary  sometimes 
for  the  child,  in  order  to  expand  the  lungs.  That  is  the 
child's  only  mode  of  exercise.,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
kindergartners  who  take  such  pride  in  saying:  "  You  never 
hear  the  children  cry  in  our  kindergarten."  I  tried  some 
time  ago  to  get  a  few  boxes  of  cries  on  the  rolls  of  our 
phonograph,  but  they  all  said:  "  Do  not  come  to  our  kind- 
ergarten, they  never  cry!  "  Alas  for  the  child  who  does  not 
cry;  because  it  exercises  the  lungs,  makes  them  better, 
stronger.  It  is  especially  good  for  the  voice,  and  Prof.  Bat- 
erini,  of  Naples,  who  has  written  that  splendid  book  on  the 
voice,  says  that  the  reason  Americans  have  such  bad  voices 
is  because  they  do  not  let  their  children  cry.  When  the  in- 
fant cries  and  gets  red  in  the  face,  it  sends  the  blood  out, 
and,  as  I  said,  irrigates  the  new  forming  cells  and  fibres. 
Not  to  do  it  is  to  starve  the  baby. 
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EVTHUSIASlt. 

Sometfaiog  aay  be  said  for  the  ctnolioaal  play  and  cx- 
citcmcDt  at  adolcsceoce.  Wc  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
vtth  our  young  men  in  colleges,  because  tbe>'  love  to  paint 
the  town  red,  and  to  get  excitement.  But  young  men  must 
have  excitement:  it  is  a  necessity  of  tbe  buman  body;  and 
if  youDg  people  cannot  get  excitement  in  legitimate  ways 
(and  this  is  perhaps  tbe  most  important  thing  I  have  to  say 
to-night),  the>'  are  just  so  much  more  certain  to  get  it  in  ille- 
gitimate vays.  Better  a  thousand  times  thai  young  men 
should  scream  themselves  hoarse  on  the  football  field,  that 
tbc>'  should  occasionally  have  a  fracture  there,  than  that 
the)'  should  cultivate  that  drj'  rot  of  the  soul  that  we  often 
see  to-day  in  tbe  academic  youth— those  youths  who  rarely 
look  the  teacher  in  the  face  when  he  tries  to  interst  them 
and  to  infect  them  with  the  enthusiasm  necessar^-for  the  youth. 
They  look  the  teacher  in  the  face  with  a  cold,  stoical  kind  of 
stare.  "  Oh,  yes!  but  I  have  been  there  before."  "You  can- 
not get  them  interested;  it  is  not  good  form  to  be  interested 
in  3n>-thing.  You  remember  that  awfully  homely  phrase 
of  &Iatthew  Arnold,  "It  is  ver>-  important  for  young  peo- 
ple to  be  taught  to  keep  the  nose  clean,  before  they  learn 
to  turn  it  up."  I  think  it  has  a  very  wide  range  of  ap- 
plication in  these  days  of  academic  indifference,  and 
sometimes  cynicism  and  criticism.  Higher  criticism,  a  crit- 
icism that  precedes  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  per- 
sons or  the  topics  criticised,  is  always  well;  but  I  feel 
that  in  some  quarters  wc  are  in  danger  to-day  of  losing 
the  ver>-  best  thing  there  is  in  youth,  the  thing  that 
makes  youth  a  blessing — i.  e.,  enthusiasm!  What  is  youth 
without  plenty  of  it?  It  is  the  time  to  dream  dreams  and 
see  visions.  It  is  the  time  to  plan  and  to  be  in  fancy  all  that 
man  has  been  and  done  in  the  world.  It  is  the  time  when 
the  soul  gets  its  capital  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  altru- 
istic zeal,  and  if  that  holy  time  is  frittered  away,  it  can 
never  be  made  up  again.  If  the  excitement  which  is  so  es- 
sential is  perverted,  how  great isthat  loss!  Theyhave sinned 
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against  all  the  rules  of  the  body,  and  have  been  false  to 
the  supreme  trust  to  transmit  the  sacred  torch  of  life  un- 
dimmed,  but  burning  ever  brighter,  to  future  generations. 

PARENTHOOD. 

I  think  wc  forget  that  there  is  nothing  so  sacred  in  the 
world  as  parenthood;  nothing  that  entails  so  much  respon- 
sibility. Why,  one  of  the  greatest  biological  doctrines  of 
all  modern  studies  of  life  has  been  this,  so  far  as  the  biolo- 
gist can  say  from  his  standpoint  alone:  "  The  reason  why 
the  standard  of  life  has  been  prolonged  has  been, to  serve 
youth."  How  is  it  that  with  animals,  a  great  many  simply 
reproduce  and  die?  They  transmit  life  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  then,  incidentally,  a  great  many  forms  of  them 
die.  As  you  go  up  to  higher  forms,  you  find  life  begins  to 
be  prolonged  after  the  productive  period.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  the  eagle  lives  sometimes  200  years.  We 
know  the  crow  lives  ninety  perhaps,  on  the  average,  and 
you  can  go  through  the  animal  world  and  make  a  scale  just 
how  long  every  animal  lives  after  reproductive  activity,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  animal  lives  just  long  enough  to  bring 
the  young  to  maturity.  Those  animals  that  die  soon  pro- 
duce young  that  need  no  care.  Those  that  produce  young 
that  need  care  live,  on  the  average,  just  so  long  as  this  care 
is  needed,  so  that,  after  the  age  of  complete  maturity,  so 
far  as  we  can  infer  from  animals  to  man.  the  only  reason  for 
our  living  on  after  this  period  is  really,  biologically  speak- 
ing, to  serve  the  young.  A  good  test  of  a  man  and  woman 
is  "what  they  do  for  serving  the  next  generation."  Why  is 
it  that  certain  nations  in  the  past  have  faded  out?  Why  is 
it  that  there  have  been  periods  of  decline  and  decadence, 
and  total  extinction  of  certain  nations?  It  is  because  there 
have  been  great  national  sins,  which  God  punished  by  e)c- 
tinguishing  the  nations.  Therefore,  1  believe  we  have  ihe 
germs  of  the  best  philosophy  the  world  has  ever  seen  when 
wc  say  that  those  nations  are  the  best  that  bring  the  young 
to    fullest    and     completcsl     maturity.       Those    families. 
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churches,  nations,  schools,  are  the  best  that  do  m 
bring  the  young  safely  up  to  complete  maturity;  who 
train  them  up  to  be  better  Christians,  better  men  and 
women,  both  in  soul  and  in  body.  The  fact  is  that  adoles- 
cence has  always  been  recognized  by  every  savage  race,  no 
matter  how  degraded.  There  is  no  tone  that  does  not  do 
something  that  might  be  called  education,  in  the  teens. 
That  is  the  time  when  the  Indian  sends  the  young  brave 
into  the  forest  to  get  a  new  name;  when  other  tribes  muti- 
late one  another  by  knocking  out  the  front  teeth,  or  cutting 
off  a  joint  or  two.  It  is  when  still  more  barbarous  tribes 
inhict  wounds  on  their  bodies.  It  is  when  their  young  peo- 
ple are  initiated  into  the  rude  myths  that  constitute  the 
only  culture  these  savages  have.  It  is  the  time  when  the 
Greek  youth  began  to  study  music  or  the  arts.  It  is  the 
time  when  a  great  many  churches  confirm,  bringing  home 
the  solemn  truths  at  that  age.  It  is  the  most  important 
period  in  life.  It  taxes  the  utmost  wisdom  of  the  parent 
and  the  teacher;  and  instead  of  being  a  brief  period,  it 
seems  to  be  growing  longer  and  longer. — Western  Journal 
of  Education. 

jt  ji  j» 

■  Little  Dot: — "'  Oh.  1  just-love  cake.     It's  awful  nice." 
Mamma  (reprovingly) — "You  should  not  say  you 'love' 


wful";  say  very.  Do  not  say 
'just'  should 
,  my  dear,   repeat  the  sen- 


cake;  say  'like.'     Do  not  say  '; 
■nice,'  say  'good.'     And  by  the  v 
be  omitted,  also  the  'oh.' 
tence  correctly." 

Little  Dot:—"  I  like  cake;  it's  very  good." 

Mamma: — "  That's  better." 

Zjitti- ZJff/ (with  an  air  of  disgust)^"Sounds  as  if  I  was 
talkin'  'bout  bread. "^Guurf  News. 


An  Illinois  boy  was  recently  asked  to  define  the  word 
"  goblin"  andsolemnly  responded:  "Agoblinis  the  ghost 
of  a  turkey." 


H 

Editorial. 

^H                                      'yO  our  readers  Dr.  Van  Liew  needs  no  intro- 
H               vJSlT*^            duction.       His    face   has  beamed  upon  in- 
^M                                     numerable  audiences  of   teachers   and   others 
^M               interested  in  Child-Study  even  as  his  portrait  brightens  tfie 
^H                                                                          cover  of  this   number   of 

The     Child-Study 
Monthly.     Dr.  Van  Liew 
is  one  of  the  youngest  and 
at  the  same   time   one   of 
the    most  vigorous,  most 
ripely    experienced,  best- 
seasoned  and  most  ration- 
ally grounded  of  the  real 
Chiid-Study  leaders  of  to-                 , 
day.  To  his  excellent  gen- 
eral educationhehas  added 
especial  professional  train- 
ing in  the  best  schools  of 
this  country  and  Europe. 
Dr.    Van    Liew    was    not 
only  present,    but   was   a 
potent   factor  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of 

L 

^hild-Study.     More  than  that,  a 
reasurer.  he  did  more  than  any 
full-fledged  potency  making 
ional  methods  for  the  Illinois  c 
Host  efficient  ofRcer,  its  real  gu 
■nisfortune  to  Illinois  that  he  ha 

s  its  efficient  secretary  and 
one  else  to  develop  it  into 
or  righteousness   in  educa- 
hild.     He  proved  to  be  its 
iding  power,  and  it  is  a  real 
s  gone  from  us  even  to  work 
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in  the  tempting  California  portion  of  the  educational  vine- 
yard. Van  Liew  is  a  ripe  scholar,  a  forceful  and  effective 
speaker  and  a  most  successful  teacher.  He  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  best  exponent  on  the  American  continent  of 
Rein's  School  at  Jena.  He  has  been  and  is  an  industri- 
ous writer.  As  editor  of  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Illinois  So- 
ciety/or Child-Study,  as  translatorof  Ziehen's  Outlines  of  Phys- 
iological  Psycholoi(y,  as  a  contributor  to  The  Child-Study 
Monthly  and  other  educational  journals,  he  has  shown  a 
versatility  born  of  rare  industry,  an  enthusiasm  kindled  by 
a  wholesome  scientilic  spirit  and  a  philosophy  of  education 
made  possible  by  a  dedication  and  consecration  of  his  rare 
powers  to  the  solution  of  even  the  most  perplexing  of 
school  problems.  His  article  in  the  present  number  is  the 
beginning  of  a  series  that  will  prove  one  of  the 
notable  Child-Study  contributions  of  the  year.  We  are  glad 
to  present  this  to  our  readers  together  with  the  photograph 
of  Dr.  Van  L'cw. 

j« 

i^UR  readers  are  all  pleased  to  learn  of 
'f  HrttL^'**^'"  ^^^  approaching  meeting  of  the  Na- 

tional Congress  of  Mothers  which  convenes 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  2-7.  Each  mothers'  club  in  the 
country  of  not  less  than  five  members  will  be  entitled  to  a 
delegate.      Clubs  of  twenty  or  more  will  be  entitled  to  two. 

The  next  congress  will  be  international  in  character. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Association  that  alt  who 
have  the  interests  of  childhood  at  heart,  whether  men  or 
women,  will  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  next  congress,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  May  2 
to  7,  i8g8. 

We  will  report  the  principal  features  of  the  great  meet- 
ings to  our  readers. 


"THE  courses  of  free  lectures  given  during  the  past  winter 
'  under  the  auspices  of  The  Chicago  Record,  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  have  been  a  credit  to  all  concerned — 
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The  Record,  the  lecturers,  and  the  Board  of  Education.  **  In 
all,  seventy  lectures  were  given,  of  which  thirty-four  were 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  Nine  schools  were  se- 
lected as  centers  for  the  lecture  courses,  three  in  each  divi- 
sion of  the  city.  The  attendance  at  each  lecture  ran  from 
300  to  900  persons,  the  size  of  the  audience  depending  for 
the  most  part  upon  the  seating  capacity  of  the  school  hall. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  attendance  at  each  lec- 
ture was  500  or  more,  giving  a  total  attendance  of  about 
35,000  persons.  All  the  lecturers  gave  their  services  gratu- 
itously. They  came  from  four  institutions — Field  Colum- 
bian Museum,  Northwestern  University,  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, and  Armour  Institute.  Some  of  the  lectures  had 
already  been  given  at  these  institutions,  but  many  were 
specially  prepared  for  these  courses.  The  subjects  of  the 
lectures  covered  a  wide  range.  Among  them  were  history, 
travel,  hygiene,  food,  natural  history,  popular  law,  political 
economy,  art  and  literature,  science,  astronomy,  geology 
and  mining  methods,  ancient  and  modern.  The  illustrated 
lectures  almost  invariably  drew  large  crowds  and  all  the 
others  were  well  attended." 

This  is  but  the  beginning  in  the  West  of  a  work  which 
has  already  reached  larger  dimensions  in  the  East.  Over  a 
thousand  similar  lectures  were  delivered  in  New  York  City 
last  winter.  Nor  is  the  educational  value  the  only  consid- 
eration. The  better  acquaintance  of  teachers  and  people 
and  of  the  public  with  latter-day  school  facilities  tends  to 
meet  a  **  long-felt  want."  There  are  timid  souls  who  fancy 
that  the  public  schools  are  passing  through  a  critical  period 
and  that  somehow  they  are  not  rising  to  the  full  require- 
ments. This  is  one  way  to  strengthen  them.  The  "  correla- 
tion" of  school  authorities,  teachers,  and  parents  is  the  im- 
mediate necessity.  The  free  lectures  in  the  school-houses 
are  a  means  to  that  end. 

Neither  need  free  lectures  be  confined  to  large  cities.  In 
the    small   city  of  Streator,  111.,  for  example,  there  have 


been  free  lectures  of  a  very  high  order  by  Jeokin  LIo] 
Jooc»,  Warden  McLaoghry  and  others,  ha\~iiig  much  the 
same  tendency.  These  have  been  pro^nded  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  local  bureau  of  associated  charities,  while  an 
"  educational  union  "  has  brought  together  at  frequent  in- 
tervals parents,  teachers,  and  school  oflicials  for  informal 
conferences  and  discussions  of  the  lesser  and  ever^'-day 
questions  of  management.  Acquaintance  leads  to  mutual 
unders landing,  and  the  lalter  to  co-operation,  and  co-opera- 
tion to  increasing  efficiency. 

ji 
But  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  in  Chicago,  or 
elsewhere,  for  a  year  and  a  day  was  the  object-lesson  in 
housecleaning  given  the  Board  of  Education  by  the 
Woman's  Club.  The  club  didn't  do  a  thing  lo  one  of  the 
school  buildings  except  renovate  it,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween their  renovation  and  the  ordinary  janitorial  scrubbing 
would  undoubtedly  be  worth  going  miles  to  see.  While 
this  entirely  unique  demonstration  by  the  Woman's  Club 
was  in  progress,  an  eloquent  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  schools  was  hurling  some  figures  of  speech  at  "some 
anachronisms  still  left  in  the  ranks  of  educators"  in  the 
presence  of  the  grave  and  reverend  presidents  and  profes- 
sors from  the  leading  universities  and  colleges  of  the  great 
Northwest,  who  had  assembled  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
Auditorium  to  consider  the  relations  and  mutual  interests  of 
secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Thus  there  might  have 
been  seen  in  one  city,  on  the  same  day,  the  two  extremities 
of  the  Huxleyan  ladder.  On  the  one  hand,  Nightingale  in 
a  palace  quoting  Eliot  and  Schurman  and  Jordan  in  the  in- 
terest of  options  and  adaptations  for  the  benefit  of  the  same 
children  for  whom  the  club  women  were  making  a  common 
schoolhouse  cleaner,  more  wholesome  and  consequently 
more  inspiring  and  better  fitted  to  develop  the  aspirations 
that  lead  toward  the  university.  In  which  place,  without 
derogation  of  either,  was  education  receiving  the  more  im- 
portant service? 
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The  continuous  session  idea  is  making  its  way.  Vaca- 
tion schools  in  Chicago  and  other  large  cities  help.  The 
State  Normal  schools  in  Minnesota  have  tried  the  continu- 
ous session  and  like  it.  The  University  of  Chicago  was  or- 
ganized upon  that  plan.  By  and  by  the  public  will  see  that 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  "plant"  should  lie  idle  one- 
fourth  of  the  time. 

ji 

"  Not  without  thy  wondrous  story, 
Illinois,  Illinois! 
Can  be  writ  the  nation's  g'lory." 

Nor  can  the  "wondrous  story"  of  Illinois  be  written 
without  the  story  of  her  universities.  When  that  is  written 
— when  the  University  of  Illinois  has  become  the  peer  of  any 
on  the  American  continent — the  refusal  of  President  Draper 
to  quit  his  post  to  accept  the  most  conspicuous  educational 
position  in  the  United  States  will  rank  as  more  than  a  mere 
episode.  The  adjustment  of  the  educational  forces  of  a 
state  like  Illinois  so  that  the  road  from  the  little  red  school- 
house  to  a  great  democratic  university  shall  be  open  and 
straight,  is  second  to  none  in  importance.  Such  an  adjust- 
ment is  now  in  progress  and  Dr.  Draper  is  concerned  in  it 
and  with  it.  His  decision  to  remain  at  his  post  seems  to'be 
unanimously  approved. 

ji  ji  ji 

A  teacher  had  told  a  class  of  juvenile  pupils  that  Milton, 
the  poet,  was  blind.  The  next  day  she  asked  if  any  of  them 
could  remember  what  Milton's  greatest  affliction  was. 
"Yes'm,"  replied  one  little  fellow,  ''he  was  a  poet." 


Little  Willie  was  saying  his  prayers  and,  having  got  as 
far  as  "If  I  should  die  before  I  wake,"  he  hesitated.  "Well, 
then  what?"  said  his  mother.  "Why,"  was  the  unexpected 
reply,  "then  we'd  have  a  funeral." 


j^j^  I  N  a  paper  read  to  the  N.  C.  A.  of  colleges 

Browa'i  and  secondary  schools,  April  3,  Principal 

™^y-  Abram  Brown  incidentally  proposed  to  strike 

out  of  current  school  nomenclature  the  word  "  High;"  pro- 
vide separate  school  buildings  for  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades;  place  them  in  charge  of  teachers  of  the  highest 
order  of  competence;  add  manual  training  to  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grade  curriculum,  and  continue  it  in  the  tenth 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
desire  it.  Mr.  Brown  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  thai  the 
first  city  to  put  this  plan  in  operation  would  become  a 
Mecca  for  progressive  educators  in  next  to  no  time,  and 
also  that  a  secondary  school  without  manual  training  is  in- 
complete and  any  nation  that  omits  it  will,  a  century 
hence,  be  as  weak  as  the  Spaniards.  The  Chii.d-Studv 
Monthly  stands  right  with  Abram  Brown,  segregation  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  Mecca,  manual  training  and  all. 


Concemioe 

School 
Appiralus 


'T'HE    Pennsylvania     State     Association     of 
'      School  Directors  is  probably  the  leading 

educational  association  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. It  wound  up  its  March  meeting  with  a  question  bo.v, 
State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  drew  out  the  question: 
"What  constitutes  necessary  school  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies?" and  referred  it  to  Superintendent  Buehrle  of  Lan- 
caster, who  answered  as  follows: 

Whatever  is  needed  by  teachers,  or  pupils,  or  janitor  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  proper  to  the  school,  constitutes  necessary 
supplies.     The  law  evidently  recognizes  that  some  things  are  neces- 


TIte  Educational  Current. 
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aities  everyirfaere— pencils,  erasers  and  blackboard  tools,  ink,  penB, 
aait  the  like,  are  obvious  needs.  School-books,  of  course,  are  neces- 
sary. All  this  goes  without  saying-.  But  the  abuse  cornea  in  with 
what  is  generally  called  "  apparatus."  Here  opinions  differ;  some 
would  put  reading  charts  among  the  necessities — I  think  there 
might  be  some  wise  economy  here.  The  best  reading:  lessons  are 
those  the  teacher  prepares  from  good  books  and  presents  with 
crayon  upon  blackboard;  charts  may  be  targ-elj  dispensed  with,  if 
you  have  good  teachers,  who  can  furnish  suitable  material.  Where 
music  is  taught,  charts  for  that  purpose  are  useful.  In  physiology 
the  best  apparatus  is  that  supplied  by  the  teachers  and  pupils;  if 
not  so  artistic,  it  is  more  serviceable.  In  geography  the  maps  we 
make  ourselves  are  (he  ones  we  get  the  most  out  of;  there  are  elab- 
orate sets  of  maps  that  1  know  of,  and  charts,  too,  that  hang  un- 
used in  corners,  because  the  teachers  do  not  need  them,  and  find  that 
pictures  and  maps  in  the  books,  nearer  the  eye,  are  more  available. 
When  you  make  your  own  maps  and  pictures,  you  get  them  as 
needed— on  the  charts  they  are  lumped  together.  I  think  much 
high  priced  apparatus  is  unnecessary;  the  greatest  scienlisls  made 
their  own.  A  school  will  get  as  much  or  more  out  of  a  25-cent  globe 
as  a$30  one.  It  is  not  economy  to  put  from  530  to  IfcO  into  a  piece 
of  apparatus  that  is  not  used,  not  handled,  perhaps  not  understood. 
How  shall  apparatus  be  most  wisely  selected?  Well,  you  have 
superintendenla,  principals,  teachers — make  use  of  them;  consult 
those  whom  jou  pay  to  know  and  use  the  apparatus  Perhaps  our 
greatest  waste  in  education  is  not  in  poor  school -houses,  or  insuffi- 
cient apparatus,  but  in  not  getting  the  benefit  of  the  brains  we  pay 
for.  [Applause.]  You  directors  employ  and  pay  a  high-priced 
man,  and  too  often  fail  to  use  him.  That  is  not  business.  In  my 
own  town  nothing  is  bought  without  consultation  with  the  superin- 
tendent. Manifestly  that  is  true  economy.  You  are  presumed  to 
select  your  officer  because  he  knows— then  make  him  give  you  the 
beoeHt  of  bis  knowledge,"' 

This  goes  whether  you  pronounce  it  appara-tus  or  ap- 
parat-us. 


-^  "yHE  substantial  and  steady-going  old  Penn- 

Mcmory  sylvania   Seltool  Journal    never    gave    its 

'"*■  readers  a  better  series  of  articles   than  it  is 

furnishing  them  now  under  heading  "Good  Memory  Work." 
The  series  of  selections  used  for  illustration  have  been  as- 
signed and  used  in  the  Lancaster  Boys'  High  School  and 
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are  learned  by  the  principal  as  well  as  by  the  boys — which, 
we  venture  to  say,  is  unusual.  Spartacus  to  the  gladiators, 
"Thanatopsis,"  "Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud?"  "North  American  Indians"  (Sprague),  Polonius' 
advice  to  Laertes,  and  the  Gettysburg  oration  are  among 
the  selections  given  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal. 
When  complete,  the  series  will  make  a  good  old-fashioned 
"Fifth  Reader,"  or  a  "Speaker"  such  as  the  men  who 
saved  the  Union  used  when  they  were  putting  on  the  fiber 
that  carried  them  through. 


AShort  COMEWHERE,   recently,   says    the    Publu 

Sermoii  From  School  Journal  for  April,  we  came  across  the 

*  G«xl  Ttit.  following,  which  seems  to  us  well  worthy  a  place 
among  the  mottoes  of  a  school-room.  "  Pay  for  what  you 
get  and  don't  forget  your  manners."  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant element  of  a  sound  character  than  a  genuine  wish 
and  purpose  to  give  a  full  equivalent  for  all  we  receive,  to 
pay  for  what  we  get,  to  deal  justly  in  all  things.  In  truth, 
it  may  be  said,  with  hardly  any  exception,  that  a  desire  to 
get  something  for  nothing  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  deviltry 
in  the  world.  What  but  this  is  the  source  of  over-reaching 
in  trade,  of  all  kinds  of  cheating,  of  breaches  of  trust,  of 
gambling,  stealing,  robbing  and  burglary,  and  often  of  mur- 
der? What  other  enemy  lurking  in  the  mind  offers  a  more 
fatal  invitation  to  temptation?  One  of  the  strongest  foun- 
dations of  a  strong  and  righteous  character  has  been  laid 
when  one's  choice  and  habit  make  him  unwilling  to  receive 
without  giving  equally. 

But  one  may  be  just,  and  yet  be  a  boor,  as  he  may,  per- 
haps more  easily,  be  courteous  and  yet  be  a  rascal.  So  the 
motto  does  well  in  that  it  couples  manliness  and  manners, 
and  puts  them  in  the  right  relation  to  each  other.  It  will 
do  the  boys  and  girls  good  to  put  this  motto  into  their 
memories,  and  to  put  its  habitual  observance  into  their  lives. 


A 
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/RESERVATION  of  children  has  certainly 
Jmm^^*"^     ^^     contributed  to  the  science  of  education 

something  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  morality. 
Such  observation  has  shown  that  those  who  try  to  teach 
morality  by  word  of  mouth  waste  their  efforts.  Morality 
concerns  itself  with  action  alone.  Where  there  is  no  action 
there  can  be  no  morality.  How  many  teachers  show  chil- 
dren how  to  be  moral  on  the  active  side  and  lead  the  way? 
Children  frequently  receive  more  training  in  both  thought 
and  morals  from  their  own  games  than  from  books.  A  re- 
cent English  psychologist  says,  **  What  our  national  games 
have  done  for  the  English  race  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
The  playing  fields  are  the  finest  schools  of  organized  co- 
operation in  the  world." — R,  P.HaHeckinJournal  of  Education. 

TheOncGfi^t  T  T  is  wcll  that  we  should  all  recall  the  one 
Aim  of  the  Public  great  aim  of  the  public  school  system;  it 

Scbod  System.  jg  to  hold  us  together,  secure  the  safety  of  a 
wide-open  suffrage,  and  assure  the  progress  of  the  whole 
population.  Child  Study,  entrance  requirements,  and  all 
the  other  things  which  we  are  discussing  in  our  educational 
conventions,  are  only  incidental.  We  are  not  to  proffer 
gifts  to  the  people  nor  hold  them  down  by  great  armies. 
The  law-making  power  is  to  enable  them  to  educate  them- 
selves. The  public-school  system  is  our  protection.  We 
must  not  forget  what  a  vast  undertaking  our  experiment  in 
government  really  is.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
world's  experience.  History  does  not  record  a  similar  ex- 
periment which  has  been  permanently  successful.  The  pub- 
lic school  system  is  the  one  institution  which  is  more 
completely  representative  of  the  American  plan,  spirit  and 
purpose  than  any  other  we  have.  It  can  continue  to  be  the 
instrument  of  our  security  and  the  star  of  our  hope  only  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  hold  the  interest  and  confidence  of 
all  the  people  whose  interest  and  confidence  are  material  to 
its  support. 


so 
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There  is  not  so  much  occasion  to  worry  aboi 
cigners.  They  assiniiilate  with  our  people  with  remarkable 
facility.  As  a  rule  they  are  anxious  for  education  for  their 
children.  The  schools  translate  their  children  in  three  or 
four  years.  If  you  doubt  it,  investigate  and  you  will  see. 
The  slums  are  not  much  of  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the 
republic;  the  police  will  hold  them  in  check  whenever  the 
necessity  arises,  if  there  is  civic  spirit  enough  to  keep  the 
police  right.  But  the  great  industrial  and  professional  class 
of  American  citizens  must  be  satisfied  with  what  is  done  in 
the  schools,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be,  easily  satisfied.  They  will  have  healthful  school- 
houses,  they  will  have  a  curriculum  with  less  confusion 
in  it,  they  will  have  clean-cut,  scientific  teaching  by  per- 
sons with  whom  they  are  glad  to  have  their  children  come 
in  contact,  and  whom  they  would  be  glad  to  see  in  their 
homes,  or  this  public-school  system,  with  its  enormous  cost, 
will  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  the  ark  of  our  safety.  The  alter- 
native is  impossible. — Di.  Aitdritc  S.  Draper. 

Ji 
ThePUu   f  CfaiU-    [  ^^TEAD  of  talking  about  the  science 
Study  to  th«  Sckxicc  of  education,  we  ought,  strictly  speak- 

of  Education.  jng^  to  talk  about  the  scientific  elements  in 

education — those  laws,  in  other  words,  which  throw  light  on 
the  business  of  education.  But  if,  out  of  regard  to  usage, 
we  continue  to  use  the  term  "  Science  of  education,"  we 
need  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  limited  sense  in  which 
such  a  science  is  possible. 

What  do  we  mean  by  Child  Study?  Child-Study  includes 
what  is  meant  by  genetic  psychology.  The  business  of  edu- 
cation requires  as  precise  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
answers  to  six  questions. 

(i)  The  question,  What  is  the  end  of  education?  must 
be  answered  by  philosophy. 

(2)  The  question,  What  agencies  should  society  employ 
to  realize  the  ends  of  education?  must  be  answered 
study  of  comparative  politics. 


employ  1 

ed  by  a J 
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(3)  The  question,  What  subjects  should  be  studied  in 
c  rd  jr  that  the  student  may  be  educated?  must  be  answered 
by  general  psychology. 

(5)  The  question,  What  methods  shall  be  used  in  teach- 
ing these  subjects  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  to  bear 
this  educational  fruit?  must  also  be  answered  by  psychology. 

(5  and  6)  The  questions  as  to  how  much  the  student  can 

safely  be  required  to  do,  and  in  what  order  we  shall  take  up 

particular  subjects,  and  how  long  we   shall  pursue  them, 

must   be   answered   by  genetic    psychology.—/.  P,   Gardy, 

Journal  of  Education, 

A  S  a  woman,  I  desire  to  see  the  vast 
Wliat  ChUdfcn  Need.  affectional  resources  of  the  woman's 

heart  brought  out  in  every  schoolroom. 
What  most  children  need  in  their  earlier  years,  even  more 
than  knowledge,  is  love,  and  to  establish  this  individual 
bond,  which  the  man-made  machine  method  had  almost  for- 
gotten, the  best  and  only  method  is  more  individual  knowl- 
edge of  each  child.  The  study  of  a  child,  even  mentally  or 
morally  defective,  throws  a  charm  of  interest  about  it  and 
vastly  increases  the  chances  of  doing  that  child  good.  To 
know  children  is  to  love  them,  and  not  only  the  American 
school  with  its  growing  proportion  of  female  teachers,  but 
the  American  home  with  its  decreasing  children  and  lessen- 
ing home  ties,  and  American  girldom  generally,  with  its 
fading  ideals  of  domesticity,  can  only  be  affected  favorably 
by  anything  that  tends  to  draw  it  toward  the  highest  object 
of  human  affection,  the  object  most  worthy  of  reverence, 
love  and  sacrifice — the  growing  child. — Sarah  E,  Wiltse,  in 
Pedagogical  Seminary, 

ji 

Hour  If  Looks     'T' HE  most  memorable  victory  ever  won  by 
InBofton*  the  teachers  of  any  community   is  that  of 

the  teachers  of  Chicago  in  the  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Education  on  March  9,  when  it  was  voted  19  to  i 
that  the  salary  of  every  grammar  and  primary  grade  teacher 
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in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  be  increased  875   for  the  " 
year  i8g8.  and  S50  per  year  thereafter  until  a  maximum  sal- 
ary of  $1,000  shall  be  reached. 

The  teachers  began  their  crusade  in  the  late  autumn;  the 
first  motion  looking  to  this  end  was  introduced  in  the 
School  Board.  December  29,  1S97.  In  order  to  secure  their 
end  the  women  teachers  had  to  appeal  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, which  promptly  passed  the  order,  which  left  the  Chi- 
cago School  Board  without  any  excuse  for  not  granting  the 
petition  of  the  teachers. 

Within  three  years  all  grammar  and  primary  grade  teach- 
ers will  be  receiving  Si, 000  salary,  which  is  a  raise  of  from 
Sioo  to  Sijo  a  year,  and  all  differences  between  the  salaries 
of  primary  and  grammar-grade  teachers  will  be  wiped  out. 
The  increase  to  the  city  will  be  but  8145,000  this  year,  next 
year  it  will  be  but  $205,000  more  than  it  was  in  1897,  and 
after  the  third  year  it  will  not  be  more  than  8350,000  more 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  School  Board  room  was 
packed  to  the  limit  on  the  evening  of  the  decision  of  the 
question.  It  was  not  until  11:30  that  the  final  vote  was 
taken  and  the  teachers  staid  to  the  end.  Their  enthusiasm 
at  the  result  was  boundless,  as  well  it  might  be,  for  they  had 
fought  a  great  fight  and  had  won  a  grand  \\c\ory. journal 
of  Education. 


Amen  and  Amca 


IT  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  pride  that 
*  two  universities  like  Harvard  and  Johns 
Hopkins  have  opened  their  doors  to  lect- 
ures on  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  also  a  gratification  to 
have  the  kindergarten  represented  by  such  able  exponents 
of  its  principles  as  Miss  Laura  Fisher  and  Miss  Caroline  M. 
C,  Hart.  Miss  Fisher's  eight  lectures  are  to  run  through 
March  and  April,  and  are  open  to  both  Harvard  and  Rad- 
cHffe  students.  Miss  Hart  delivered  a  masterly  address  (of 
which  a  brief  summary  is  given  in  another  part  of  the  Re- 
view') in  Levering  Hall,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on   Feb- 
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ruary  i,  when  she  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Griffen, 
the  dean,  as  the  first  woman  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  any  of 
the  lecture  rooms  of  the  university. — Kindergarten  Review. 


-,.    PtAiic      'T'HE  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  during  the 
Schools.  present  year  to  visit  some  of   the   public 

schools  in  Indiana.  He  has  seen  some  of  the 
work  in  the  district  schools,  has  visited  some  of  the  wards 
in  a  city  system  and  recently  spent  a  day  in  a  neighboring 
town.  Although  the  time  has  been  limited  he  has  felt  that 
the  returns  have  been  more  than  commensurate  because  he 
has  always  been  largely  benefited,  and  has  returned  to  his 
work  with  added  inspiration  and  zeal.  A  day  is  hardly  long 
enough  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  a  system  of  schools,  and 
yet  one  may  see  much  in  that  time. 

This  town  is  a  delightful  county  seat  of  much  culture, 
and  a  good  deal  of  pride  and  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
schools  by  the  citizens.  The  schools  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  splendid  specimen  of  honorable  manhood  as  superinten- 
dent. We  know  that  the  success  of  the  schools  is  his  chief 
aim.  We  liked  the  atmosphere  of  these  schools,  for  while 
teachers  and  pupils  had  an  easy,  joyous  bearing,  the  order 
was  good,  and  it  was  the  order  of  life  instead  of  death.  The 
children  enjoy  excellent  advantages.  We  found  something 
to  commend  in  every  room,  and  we  saw  them  all,  from  the 
kindergarten,  with  its  impulsive  life,  to  the  high  school 
with  its  womanly  girls  and  manly  boys.  The  teachers  all 
work  hard — of  course  they  do.  Teachers*  positions  are  not 
sinecures.  They  ought  not  to  be.  The  real  teacher  counts 
not  his  work  by  hours.  He  has  agreed  to  do  all  the  good 
he  can  in  all  the  time  he  has,  and  he  has  all  the  time  there 
is.  We  have  noticed  that  the  teacher  of  average  ability  who 
does  the  best  he  can  has  the  pupils  and  the  patrons  and  the 
superintendent  on  his  side,  and  the  school  boards  are  con- 
stantly looking  out  for  him.  Well,  we  are  sure  we  saw 
teachers  in  these  schools  who  are  not  afraid  of  work.     We 
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do  not  suppose  they  are  paid  for  the  work  they  do — in 
money.  But  they  are  paid — they  will  be  paid.  There  is 
ample  compensation  in  the  teacher's  profession.  We  re- 
ceived back  pay  on  this  day. 

Bxtt  then  tvas  one  thing  'm£  jvii/ited  to  say  to  tfu-  board.  Tfu 
board  is  perhaps  doifig  all  it  can  for  the  scltools.  But  we  have 
somehow  gotten  the  notion  that  since  the  boys  and  girls  go  through 
school  but  once,  sitice  they  will  ttever  "  pass  this  way  again."  they 
should  have  the  best  there  is  in  grounds  and  buildings  and  fur* 
nishings  and  books  and  pictures.  They  have  been  left  a  great  legacy 
of  art  products ;  when  are  they  to  come  into  this  inheritattce  if  not 
Hoivf  May  they  not  Itave  Upon  the  walls  of  the  rooms  at  least 
something  of  the  work  of  the  masters? — Inland  Educator.  April, 
Editorial.    The  italics  are  ours. 


* 


I 


INTELLIGENCE  of  April  i  has  a  good 
Bldl,^^&hok  ai-ticle  advocating  the  extension  of  the 

school-savings  bank  system.  If  pauperism 
is  ever  to  be  abolished  it  can  only  be  by  training  children  to 
the  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  which  are  the  only  guai- 
antee  against  it.  Improvidence  is  as  fatal  to  right  living  as 
intemperance,  with  which  it  so  often  goes  hand  in  hand. 
Intelligence  says: 

If  the  public  school  is  of  any  value  to  the  bodj  politic  it  would 
seem  that  here  is  a  sphere  in  vrhich  it  can  be  of  the  greatest  service. 
Here  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  very  ones  who  most  need  the 
training-,  and  the  state  is  the  teacher,  who  is  most  iuterested  in 
their  being  developed  iulo  thrifty,  self-sujiporting  citiiiens.  It  cer- 
tainly seema  as  if  the  public  school  is  the  place  of  all  places  in 
which  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cultivate  those  persoaal  habits 
which  make  for  the  well-being-  of  the  state. 

la  view  of  such  considerations  it  seems  strang-e  that  the  school 
savings  bank  system  has  not  been  jiiore  widely  adopted  in  our 
country  than  it  has  been.  The  condition  of  our  people  makes  the 
employment  of  such  a  device  in  our  schools  a  matter  of  less  impera- 
tive necessity  than  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  where  school  savings 
banks  are  much  more  common  than  with  us,  But  there  are  very  few 
city  or  village  communities  in  our  country  in  which  there  is  not  an 
improvident  clement  of  considerable  size  which  needs  only  the  chill- 
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ing  breath  of  a  season  of  business  depression  to  make  it  dependent 
upon  chaiity. 

This  fact  is  being*  forced  more  and  more  upon  the  attention  of 
the  thinking  portion  of  our  people,  and  the  penny-saving  system 
has  l>een  growing  rapidly  in  favor  during  the  last  few  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  East,  as  a  valuable  adjunct  or  feature  of  the  public 
school.  The  first  trials  of  it  in  Chicago  are  now  under  way  and 
with  such  promise  of  most  beneficial  results  that  we  feel  it  not  only 
justifiable  but  a  matter  of  duty  to  urge  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  our  public  schools  and  in  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  established. 

CATE  looked  into  my  door  one  day  when 

VhhVteT^^  ^  ^^^  young.     "  How  does  thy  life  suit 

thee  ?"  she  asked.  "  Not  at  all,"  said  I.  "It 
is  too  narrow,  too  restricted,  too  monotonous.  I  like  it  not. 
I  need  opportunity.  I  crave  large  freedom.  I  am  too  pent 
up,  my  bounds  are  inelastic,  and  my  life  suits  me  not.  My 
spirit  is  greater  than  its  house;  it  is  suited  for  higher  flights. 
I  beg  of  thee,  Fate,  to  change  it."  Fate  nodded  and  said: 
"Wait;  thy  life  will  yet  be  big  enough  for  thee;  wait." 

Fate  looked  in  at  my  door  a  second  time;  I  was  then  in 
the  stress  and  toil  of  middle  life.  "  How  does  thy  life  suit 
thee  now?"  she  asked. 

"It  does  not  fit  at  all,"  I  answered.  "  It  is  too  large, 
altogether  too  large  for  my  small  measure;  it  bags  and  flaps 
in  the  wind;  it  suits  me  not.  I  find  myself  lost  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  too  ample  proportions.  I  cannot  fill  it;  there 
are  great  empty  spaces,  and  though  I  hurry  hither  and 
thither,  I  can  never  quite  reach  its  bounds.  Sometimes  I 
think  there  are  no  bounds,  and  I  tremble  in  my  too  great 
freedom.  I  am  too  small  for  my  life,  too  inadequate,  too 
immeasurably  inferior  in  view  of  its  opportunities.  I  pray 
thee,  Fate,  bound  me,  hedge  me  in,  let  me  at  least -fill  a 
smaller  life  to  its  utmost  proportions.  I  am  grotesquely 
small  for  my  garment  of  life;  canst  thou  not  fit  it  to  me?" 
Fate  nodded  and  said:  "Thou  wilt  yet  find  that  thy  life 
will  fit  thee;  wait  a  while  longer." 

Fate  came  a  third   time,  and,  putting   her   head  well 
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within  my  door,  she  said:  "  How  does  thy  life  suit  thee 
now?"  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire  knitting.  I  smiled  and 
smiled:  "  Life  fits  lue  well  now;  it  is  neither  too  small  nor 
too  big.  Its  folds  are  warm,  and  they  cover  me  satisfac- 
torily. I  can  move  easily  within  my  life,  and  it  does  not 
hamper  me.  I  have  become  habituated  to  it.  I  can  grasp 
it  and  control  it.  Others  lives  pass  by,  but  they  do  not 
conflict  with  mine  or  much  trouble  me.  I  am  content.  I 
ask  nothing  of  thee,  Fate."  Fate  nodded.  '■Come  with 
me,"  she  said.  "Thou  needst  a  change."  And  forthwith 
she  boxed  up  my  life  in  a  long  and  narrow  receptacle  and 
put  it  away  from  me.  saying,  "  Come;"  and,  much  wonder- 
ing, I  followed  her. — Outlook. 


L 


CUPPOSE  that  a  pupil  in  the  primary 
A  Device  in  O     room  should  co  to  the  water  pail  three 

Govcnuncut.  ,      .  .       .  ,if      .  i  -  . 

times  during  a  recitation.     Would  it  not  be 

well  to  let  him  go  without  interruption,  and  then  during  the 
day.  at  some  convenient  time,  have  a  general  discussion  as 
to  how  long  a  pupil  can  do  without  water  before  suffering. 
and  whether,  if  a  pupil's  wants  have  been  supplied  before 
the  beginning  of  the  recitation,  he  could  suffer  before  the 
close.  Let  the  pupils  point  out  the  interruption  occasioned 
if  all  should  thus  visit  the  water  pail.  Personal  mention  of 
the  offender  need  not  be  made,  but  he  should  be  drawn  into 
the  discussion.  Or,  if  thought  best,  he  alone  might  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  teacher.  No  matter  about  details;  I 
mean  only  to  insist  that  the  pupil  be  led  to  set  up  his 
standard  of  action,  and  make  his  own  decision  in  regard  to 
it,  so  far  as  possible,  without  any  regard  for  the  mere 
authority  of  the  teacher. — Arnold  Tompkins,  in  Public  School 
fournal. 

J) 

AWHAT  a  curious  little  world  is  that  in  which 
*  "  ' w"'|j  ^^^  children  live — one  al!  to  themselves, 

with  standards  and  relations  and  principles  all  of 
wn.and  one  which  grown-up  folk  havcnot  only  hard  work 
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to  understand,  but  really  know  very  little  about.  Many  of 
them  do  not  even  acknowledge  it.  Yet  a  world  it  is,  to  the 
children,  and  one  in  which  all  the  emotions  and  experiences 
of  the  larger,  elder  existence  have  full  swing,  only  in  a  mod- 
ified form.  Right  and  wrong,  jealousy  and  injustice,  ambi- 
tion and  affection,  all  these  and  most  other  springs  of  hu- 
man action  are  to  be  seen  there,  did  one  but  know  it,  and 
are  accountable,  just  as  in  the  bigger  life,  for  the  conduct 
and  deeds  of  smaller  humanity.  The  queer  part  of  it  is  that 
all  the  grown-ups  once  knew  this  world,  too,  but  they  seem 
to  have  forgotten  about  it.  Let  them  once  attain  a  certain 
number  of  inches  and  they  have  to  go  down  pretty  nearly 
on  their  knees  to  get  anything  like  an  idea  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  children's  world.  There  was  an  example  of  this  the 
other  mornine^  in  the  home  of  a  certain  3-year-old.  As  is 
often  the  case  with  inhabitants  of  any  sized  worlds,  this 
3-year-old  woke  up  rather  cross.  All  the  time  that  he  stood 
upon  a  chair  to  be  dressed  he  kept  begging  for  the  **  quart 
measure" — of  all  unreasonable  things.  He  wanted  it  to 
play  with,  he  said,  and  he  refused  to  be  comforted  when  the 
nurse  told  him  that  it  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  until  he  went  downstairs.  "No,  it  isn't  in  the 
kitchen,  it's  in  my  bed,"  said  the  3-year-old,  and  even  when 
the  nurse  gave  a  hasty  search  therein,  just  to  pacify  him, 
though,  of  course,  not  finding  the  desired  article,  he  still 
insisted  that  it  was,  and  wept  copiously  at  a  subsequent  as- 
sertion that  he  was  a  naughty  boy.  Still  in  a  tearful  state 
of  mind  he  went  downstairs,  where  breakfast  was  as  nothing 
to  him  beside  his  desire  for  the  quart  measure  that  he  de- 
clared was  upstairs  in  his  little  bed.  At  last  his  distress  be- 
came such  that  before  he  had  touched  his  oatmeal,  the 
longed-for  article  was  produced  from  the  kitchen.  But, 
strange  to  say,  his  grief  remained  unassuaged.  Although 
many  times  before  he  had  made  it  a  plaything,  upon  this  oc- 
casion he  would  not  so  much  as  look  at  it,  but  begged  harder 
than  ever  for  the  "other  quart  measure,"  the  one  that  was 
upstairs  in  his  little  bed.     The  family  now  put  it  down  to 
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the  whimsicality  of  smaliboydom  and  refused  to  make  any 
further  efforts  in  his  behalf.  Whereupon  a  dreary  day  set 
in  for  the  3-year-old.  Breakfast  barely  tasted,  he  had  not  the 
.ilightcat  interest  in  any  of  his  toys  or  usual  ways  of  amus- 
ing himself,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  re- 
mained a  sorrowful  little  presentment  of  his  former  self- 
Shortly  before  noon,  however,  his  mother  made  up  his  little 
bed,  and  then,  way  down  under  the  covers  at  the  foot  lay — 
not  the  cherished  quart  measure,  but  his  father's  foot-rule, 
which,  as  soon  as  spied  by  the  3-ycar-old,  was  seized  with 
screams  of  delight.  Of  course  this  by  no  means  explained 
the  mystery,  but  at  least  the  3-year-old  was  pacified,  which 
was  much  to  be  thankful  for.  "It  must  have  been  my  tell- 
ing him  that  it  was  measured  off  into  quarters,"  said  his 
father,  upon  hearing  all  about  it  that  evening  at  dinner. 
"You  sec,  1  showed  it  to  him  last  night  just  before  he  went 
to  bed,  and  he  was  so  much  taken  with  il  that  I  suppose  he 
couldn't  part  with  it,  even  when  he  went  to  sleep.  And  he 
evidently  confounded  the  strange  term,  'measured  into 
quarters'  with  the  familiar  quart  measure!  Well,  I'm  glad 
to  find  out  that  it  had  sonic  rational  cause.  What  we  took 
for  temper  and  perversity  was  plainly  nothing  more  than  a 
rankling  sense  of  injustice — injustice  as  known  to  the  child- 
ish world,  that  is  to  say."^AVw'  York  Sun. 

jt  jt  jt 

"  What  immense  cars  the  new  neighbor's  boy  has." 
"  Yes,  mamma.     He  told  me  what  made  "em  so  big." 
"What  was  it?" 

"  He  said  his  mamma  washed  'em  so  much  they  soaked 
full  o'  water  an'  swelled," 


FoNit  Mother: — "1  want  something  for  my  little  boy  of 
eight— something  he  will  remember  me  by." 

Floor  Walker:— "  A)\  yes!  Here,  CashI  Show  the  lady 
to  the  slipper  counlcr." — Exchange. 
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Workings  of  the  Child-Mind. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE  IN  A  CHILD  OF  SEVEN. 
An  active  business  man,  quite  free  from  any  morbid  hes- 
itation in  making  decisions  or  in  reconsidering  them  when 
made,  remembers  that  in  childhood  he  was  often  very  mis- 
erable when  left  to  decide  a  matter  for  himself,  and  more 
miserable  when  it  was  too  late  to  again  change  his  mind. 

It  was  thought  that  his  sunny-tempered  little  boy  had 
not  inherited  a  touch  of  this  trait  until  one  day  when  the 
lad  was  about  seven  years  of  age.  His  mother  was  reading 
a  book  on  phrenology,  and  laying  down  her  book  she  laugh- 
ingly said,  "  Come  here  and  let  me  feel  your  bumps  and  see 
what  kind  of  a  boy  you  are." 

The  boy  promptly  presented  his  head  for  inspection,  re- 
marking, "  Well,  I  guess  you  will  find  my  wouldye  bump 
pretty  big." 

**  Your  wouldye  bump!     What  do  you  mean?  " 
"Why,  would  you  or  wouldn't  you  do  a  thing." 
"  My  child,  go  on  with  your  play." — Ei^a  Wilkins  i?i  Pub- 
lic School  Journal  for  April, 

ji 

The  manufacture  of  imitation  pearl  buttons  from  the  clam 
and  mussel  shells  has  become  quite  an  industry  in  many 
towns  along  the  Mississippi  river. 

A  man  was  visiting  recently  in  Port  Byron,  which  is  on 
the  Mississippi  north  of  Rock  Island.  He  had  heard  of  the 
button  factories  along  the  river,  and  he  wondered  if  Port 
Byron  had  one.  In  order  to  find  out  he  hailed  a  small  boy 
and  asked:     "  Sonny,  have  you  a  button  factory  here?  " 

The  boy  replied:    "You  bet  your  life  we  have,  and  our 
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teacher  made  us  write  something  about  it  the  other  day,  > 
wrote  a  poem — do  you  want  to  hear  it?  " 

The  visitor  said  he  did.  and  the  boy,  striking  an  attituq 
began: 

"  We've  got  a  button  factory. 

Got  up  by  Kev.  Mr.  Ladd; 

The  thinkia'  of  its  startin' 

Made  all  the  people  glad. 

"But  when  the  clam  sbells  in  the  cellar 

Got  to  smellia'  mi^htj  bad 
All  the  people  laid  the  btame 
To  (he  Rev.  Mr.  L,add." 

— Ckieago  Record. 
J* 
THE  BOY'S  THREE  WISHES. 
On  the  way  to  Fairyland  is  the  Wishing  Gate.     It  is  a 
queer  old  gate  half  way  up  a  steep,  lonely  hill,  at  whose  foot 
lies  a  beautiful  lake. 

They  say  that  when  you  are  upon  this  gate,  you  may 
wish  three  times  and  always  get  your  wish,  So  one  day,  a 
boy  who  had  just  earned  five  cents  by  bringing  in  wood  for 
a  neighbor,  climbed  to  the  topmost  rail  and  said:  "  I  wish  I 
could  have  a  whole  lot  of  money  without  working  for  it." 
"  You  shall  have  your  wish."  creaked  the  gate. 
And  straightway  a  big  potato-bag  full  of  money  tumbled 
into  his  lap.  It  was  so  big  and  came  so  suddenly  that  it 
made  him  fall  forward;  but  as  his  feet  were  caught  between 
the  rails,  he  was  still  on  the  gate,  though  head  downward 
and  with  hands  upon  the  ground. 

'■  I  wish,"  said  he  pettishly,  "  that  the  money  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake." 

Down  rolled  the  money-bag  and.  with  a  great  splash  was 
gone  forever. 

"  Oh  dear!  "  said  the  boy.  trying  to  free  himself,  "I  wish 
I  could  get  away  from  the  old  gate," 

Immediately  the  lower  rail  snapped  and  set  his  feet  al 
liberty,  and  off  he  ran  to  the  woodpile  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. — Maty  C.  Moore  in  the  Kindergarten  Review 
for  March. 
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The  Meaningr  of  Education,  and  Other  Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses, by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  lK>ndon,  New  York  and  Chicago.    230  pp.     Price  $1.00. 

This  book  will  certainly  be  the  educational  book  of  the 
year.  It  is  composed  of  essays  and  addresses  delivered  by 
Dr.  Butler  at  various  educational  gatherings.  Some  of  these 
papers  have  already  been  printed  in  magazines,  but  all  of 
them  deserve  the  more  permanent  form  in  which  they  ap- 
pear in  this  book.  As  an  educational  leader  and  the  expo- 
nent of  the  most  advanced  and  progressive  thoughts  concern- 
ing educational  methods  and  ideals,  Dr.  Butler  has  no  su- 
perior and  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  words  that  he  has  spoken 
to  hundreds  of  audiences,  consisting  mainly  of  teachers,  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  Union  should  be  brought  together 
in  book  form  that  they  may  continue  to  serve  their  valued 
purpose  of  pedagogical  food  and  professional  inspiration. 
Each  one  of  these  addresses  is  warmed  aglow  with  the  deep- 
seated  belief  that  has  controlled  the  able  author  in  all  his  ed- 
ucational work.  This  belief  is  threefold:  "First,  that  edu- 
cation in  the  broad  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  is  the 
most  important  of  human  interests,  since  it  deals  with  the 
preservation  of  the  culture  and  efficiency  that  we  have  in- 
herited and  with  their  extension  and  development;  second, 
that  this  human  interest  can  and  should  be  studied  in  a  sci- 
entific spirit  and  by  a  scientific  method;  and,  third,  that  in 
a  democracy  at  least,  an  education  is  a  failure  that  does  not 
relate  itself  to  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  citizenship.'' 

No  one  has  been  more  successful  than  Prof.  Butler  in 
making  plain  the  sharp  distinction  that  should  obtain  be- 
tween education  and  the  more  restricted  field  of  instruction, 
for  he  has  always  insisted  that  education  in  its  full  meaning 
involves  the  relation  of  it  to  the  laws  of  life  in  general  and 
especially  to  those  laws  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution.  The  seven  essays  and  addresses  in  this  excel- 
lent volume  are  entitled:   The  Meaning  of  Education;  What 
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Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth?  Is  There  a  New  Educa- 
tion? Democracy  and  Education;  The  American  College 
and  the  American  University;  The  Function  of  the  Second- 
ary School;  The  Reform  of  Secondary  Education  in  the 
United  Stales. 

No  better  book  could  be  selected  as  a  basis  for  study  in 
teachers'  meetings,  teachers'  reading  circles  and  like  gath- 
erings. The  book  is  of  such  high  order  and  so  finished  and 
complete  as  to  lend  a  mental  and  moral  uplift  to  every 
teacher  who  reads  it.  W.  O.  K. 

jt 

Complete  LaD^unge  LeSBOos  by  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D. 
Werner  School  Book  Co.     New  York  and  Chicago.    256  pp. 

Whatever  severe  criticism  may  be  made  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  various  school  branches,  it  remains  a 
fact  that  no  subject  has  been  so  murderously  taught  as 
grammar.  The  reason  that  grammar  is  regarded  as  an  un- 
mistakable study  for  children  in  the  elementary  grades  is 
not  because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  but  rather  because 
of  the  very  defective  methods  of  presentation.  Children 
themselves  regard  grammar  as  a  "  dry-as-dust "  study,  but 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  presented  to  them  by  the 
analytic  rather  than  by  the  synthetic  or  inductive  method. 
The  analytic  method  of  leaching  grammar  is  essentially  pre- 
mature, while  if  it  be  presented  inductivel;-  it  may  be  made 
as  interesting  as  any  study. 

Dr.  De  Garmo  presents,  in  this  excellent  book,  the  sub- 
ject ot  languages  from  the  inductive  standpoints.  Begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  distinctions 
in  language,  the  grammatical  ideas  are  presented  one  by 
one  in  their  natural  order,  not\>y  rule,  definition  and  illus- 
tration, but  by  concrete  exercises  in  which  the  children 
learn  by  doing.  They  then  grow  naturally  into  a  compre- 
hension of  grammatical  ideas  by  a  true  inductive  approach 
to  them.  The  book  is  constructed  along  exactly  the  right 
lines.  It  is  also  beautiful  and  substantial  from  the  mechai 
ical  point  of  view.  It  will  continually  win  high  favor 
cause  it  is  a  book  of  real  merit.  W.  O.  ICl 
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An  excellent  collection  of  popular  songs,  some  of  which 
are  new  and  taking,  while  the  others  are  the  true  and  tridj 
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old  favorites  of  which  we  never  tire.  It  is  an  ungraded 
series,  and  thus  it  contains  songs  suitable  for  all  ages.  The 
songs  are  in  the  main  patriotic,  ethical  and  instructive, 
while  a  few  are  humorous.  The  songs  creating  love  of 
home,  country  and  native  land  are  numerous  to  a  gratifying 
degree.     It  is  a  good  song  book.  W.  O.  K. 


References  for  Third  Grade  Teachers.  Compiled  by 
May  H.  Prentice  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  School.  Published  by 
Cleveland  Public  Library.    108  pp. 

While  this  book  is  a  reference  guide  to  books  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  and  is  intended  to  aid  especially 
the  third  grade-teachers  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  it 
is  suggestive  and  useful  to  third-grade  teachers  everywhere. 
It  is  a  fitting  example  of  a  series  of  helpful  reference  books 
such  as  should  be  compiled  in  every  city  where  there  is  a 
good  public  library.  Such  hand-books  as  this  is  make  a 
library  of  real  use.  We  hope  similar  books  will  be  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  teachers  in  all  of  our  cities. 

W.  O.  K. 

MAGAZINES. 

We  are  delighted  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  fact  that  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  will  celebrate  its 
tenth  birthday  anniversary  with  tne  May  issue.  Among 
the  contributors  to  this  birthday  number  are  the  following: 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Professor  Felix  Adler,  Ellen  A.  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  Alice  M.  Birney,  Madam  Kraus-Boelte,  Richard 
G.  Boone,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
A.  E.  Winship,  Lydia  Avery  Coonley,  A.  G.  Lane,  Dr. 
Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Colonel  Francis  Parker,  Henry  Sabin. 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Lucy  Wheelock, 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Sara  E.  Wiltse.  These  names  are  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  the  high  character  of  this  anniversary 
number. 

No  such  opportunity  to  secure  beautiful  pictures  for 
school  or  home,  at  a  price  that  makes  the  pictures  almost  a 
gift,  as  is  offered  by  the  publication  of  the  beautiful  Perry 
Pictures  at  one  cent  each  by  the  hundred,  twenty  for  thirty 
cents,  has  ever  been  offered  the  teachers  of  this  country. 
Every  progressive  teacher  should  secure  a  catalogue  and 
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samples  of  these  pictures.  Beautiful  art  pictures,  reproduc- 
tions of  many  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  as  well  as  such 
pictures  as  are  advertised  on  another  page,  arc  included  in 
the  list.  Address  Mrs.  K.  M.  Perry,  lo  Tremont  street, 
Maiden,  Mass, 

jt  jt  ji 

NOTICE -SNELLEN'S  TEST  TYPES. 

For  testing  vision.     A  few   more  of  tliese  standard  test  ca.rds. 

suitable  for  testing  the  vision  of  sctlool  children,  can  t>e  supplied, 

with  directions  for  using  the  same,  for  ttie  low  price  of  ten  cents 

each,  in  stamps  or  silver.     Address  W.  O.  Krohn,  Hospital,  111. 

^  jl  jl 

We  take  pleasure  in  annoiincinK  that  we  have  removed  our 
offices  to  the  Atlas  Block,  comer  of  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St.. 
where  we  have  secured  space  in  keepingwilh  our  increased  business, 
and  where  we  have  inaugurated  an  entirelj  new  feature  in  the  school 
Bupplj  business;  vis.,  a  complete  show  room  where  a  sample  of 
"Everything  Needed  in  a  Schoolroom"  may  be  seen. 

Our  entire  Factory  and  Warehouse  facilities  have  Iweo  consoli- 
dated at  £9-61  South  Canal  S:.,  and  we  can  promise  uur  friends  and 
customers  more  prompt  and  satisfactory  service  in  the  future. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  new  office  home,  where 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  your  comfort  while  in  the  city. 
Very  respectfully, 

CSNTHAL  ScHooi,  Supply  HonSE. 

Chicago.  April  /si,  tS^S. 

Jt  Jt  JH 

DIPLOMAS. 

Thosewhoselecttheirdiplomasearly  act  wisely.  Therewillbeno 
hurry  and  question  then,  and  no  taking  something  that  is  not  just 
what  they  want  at  a  time  when  they  have  other  things  to  arran^ 
at  the  end  of  the  year's  work.  So  now  is  the  time  to  look  up  and 
choose  a  satisfactory  diploma. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  establishment  in  the  country  from  which 
such  artistic  and  beautiful  diplomas  and  certificates  of  orig-inal  de- 
sign can  be  obtained  as  from  C.  L.  Ricketts,  Chicago,  whose  ad.  ap- 
pears in  this  issue.  His  fifteen  years'  experience  in  theliusines,  and 
his  skill  as  designer  and  engrosser,  enable  him  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  most  discriminating. 

Jt  J*  Jt 

"  Is  God  a  Man?  " 

"  No." 

"  What  is  he,  then,  a  woman?" 
ji 

First  Boy:— "  Say,  your  father's  quit  smoking,  hasn't  he?" 

Second  Boy: — "  Yep.     How  do  you  know?" 

Fint  Boy: — "  Oh  I  saw  him  licking  the  dog. 
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O  COA\E,  LET  US  LIVE  WITH  OUR 

CHILDREN." 


'O  come,  let  us  live  with  our  children," 

And  see  all  the  world  through  their  eyes. 
Let  us  see  Nature's  shrines  through  a  halo  divine 
That  will  give  a  new  light  to  your  soul  and  to  mine. 
Let  us  with  the  children  be  wise. 

"O  come,  let  us  live  with  our  children," 

Let  us  hear  with  their  ears  once  again. 
The  flitting  of  birds,  the  twigs  the  wind  stirred. 
The  rustle  and  song:  now  our  vision  Is  blurred. 
And  our  senses  are  blunted,  O  men! 

"O  come,  let  us  live  with  our  children," 

And  go  down  to  the  deep  heart  of  things. 
The  bud  that  will  blow,  the  grasses  that  grow. 
The  dancing  of  waters  that  ripple  and  flow. 
The  call  and  the  scent  of  the  springs. 

"'O  come,  let  us  live  with  our  dhlldren," 

And  learn  from  the  sweet  undeflled 
What  loving  can  mean,  and  what  loving  can  glean. 
Before  all  of  self  Is  so  glaringly  seen 

In  the  Innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

"O  come,  let  us  live  with  our  children," 
They  sing,  while  we  toll,  and  we  plod. 

They  teach,  while  they  learn,  and  the  trusting  we  spurn. 

Is  the  unity,  harmony,  loving  which  turn 
rrom  earth  to  be  blended  In  God. 

— Elmer  Plattbr  Sbaburt. 

Piitshurg,  Kan. 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  ADOLESCENCE. 


Diescence  as 


POSTER'S   Medical    Dictionary  defii 

;  years  between  14  and  25  for  boj's  and  12  and  2[ 


"the  5 


for  girls. 

The  terms  adolescence  and  puberty  have  been  considered 
synonymous,  but  Clouston  differentiates,  describing  puberty 
as  "the  initial  development  of  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion," and  adolesence  as  "  the  whole  period  of  twelve  years 
from  the  first  evolution  up  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  re- 
productive energy." 

The  average  age  of  puberty  in  girls  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Helen  Kennedy,  who  has  been  making  observations  among 
high-school  girls,  at  13.7  years — nearly  a  year  younger  than 
previously  given,  while  other  observers  have  placed  the  age 
of  puberty  in  boys  at  14,3  years. 

The  period  differs  according  to  race,  sex  and  climate  and 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals.  It  may  a!so  be  hast- 
ened by  social  excitement  and  the  reading  of  erotic  litera- 
ture. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  an  original  arti- 
cle, but  to  collect  what  has  been  written  by  specialists  and 
put  it  in  convenient  form  for  mothers.  Someone  has  said: 
"  Puberty  is  the  grand  court  of  appeal  by  which  weak  chil- 
dren arc  weeded  out  and  only  those  who  have  sufficient  vi- 
tality for  life's  battles  renew  their  strength  and  continue 
their  development."  The  Germans  most  appropriately  call 
it  the  "  period  of  storm  and  stress."  The  physical  disturb- 
ance in  both  sexes  is  shown  by  the  rapid  growth,  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  reproductive  organs,  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  and  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  heart.  The  outward  signs  in  the  male  are  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  shoulders,  the  hardening  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  beard;  while  in  the  female  there  is  a 
noticeable  broadening  of  the  pelvic  arch,  a  development  of 
the  breasts  and  the  beginning  of  menstruation.     These  out- 
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ward  manifestations  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
changes  taking  place,  but  more  recent  investigation  has 
proven  these  to  be  but  the  outward  signs  of  the  greater  change 
being  carried  on  within.  The  whole  system  undergoes  a 
change,  and  so  closely  is  this  development  related  to  the  ner- 
vous system  that  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott  (4*)  says  of  it:  "Every 
modification  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  every  excitement  will 
have  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system  and  through  it  on  the 
whole  organism.  Nervous  centers,  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary muscles,  heart  and  blood  vessels,  glands — everything  is 
affected." 

The  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  new  emotions  and  new  powers,  point  to  a 
structural  change  even  in  the  brain. 

The  rapid  growth  of  youths  at  this  period  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation.  Boys  grow  most  rapidly  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  and  girls  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 
Dr.  Bowditch  (5)  of  Harvard  has  made  observations  which 
show  that  at  I2>^  years  girls,  as  a  rule,  begin  to  grow  faster 
than  boys  and  during  the  14th  year  are  about  one  inch  taller 
than  boys  of  the  same  age.  At  14^^  years  boys  again  become 
taller,  girls  having  then  nearly  completed  their  growth 
while  boys  continue  to  grow  until  19.  Growth  at  this  period 
is  sometimes  phenomenal.  One  case  on  record  shows  by 
actual  measurement  a  growth  of  between  7  and  8  inches  in 
one  year.  Dr.  Lancaster  states  that  the  growth  of  the  thigh 
bones  may  be  so  rapid  that  the  muscles  cannot  keep  up 
with  them  and  the  result  is  a  stretching  of  the  muscles  caus- 
ing growing  pains,  or  the  muscular  system  may  grow  faster 
than  the  bones  and  the  child  becomes  awkward.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  unless  the  child  is  growing  very  fast  the  pains 
in  the  limbs  of  which  children  complain  are  likely  to  be  rheu- 
matic pains.  Very  rapid  growth  is  liable  to  produce  irritable 
heart,  a  condition  which  demands  great  care  regarding  exer- 
cise and  excitement. 


*  Numbers  refer  to  Bibliog^raph j  at  end  of  article. 
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The  physical  changes  are  no  more  marked  than  the 
psychical  changes.  It  is  a  time  of  increased  mental  activity, 
of  awakening  emotions,  hopes,  doubts  and  passions,  a  time 
of  impulse  and  independence  and,  therefore,  the  time  when 
most  of  the  great  things  in  literature,  science  and  art  have 
been  accomplished,  when  the  greatest  religious  zeal  is 
shown  and  the  most  altruistic  views  are  advanced.  If,  how- 
ever, these  powers  are  perverted,  they  result  in  such  lives  as 
Marie  Bashkirtseffs  has  described  in  her  diary.  This  Dr. 
Burnham  (i)  calls  "  the  best  description  of  the  extreme 
form  of  adolescent  activity  bordering  on  neurosis.  She  de- 
scribed all  the  characteristics  of  her  sex  at  this  period.  She 
was  self-conscious,  vain,  imaginative,  self-deprecatory, 
dreaming  by  day  and  by  night,  demanding  unbounded  love, 
sometimes  pathetically  religious  and,"  he  adds,  "she  died  at 
the  close  of  the  adolescent  period,  burned  out." 

Ancestral  traits  develop  at  this  time.  Not  only  physical, 
but  mental  and  moral  peculiarities  become  evident.  It  is 
the  *'  final  struggle  and  opportunity  to  establish  the 
type"  (6).  Dr.  Yoder(i5)  says  the  latent  traits  of  both 
parents  seem  warring  for  the  supremacy,  and  if  there  is  great 
difference  in  the  parents,  as  for  example  of  nationality  or  of 
race,  the  struggle  is  severe,  but  when  overcome  usually  pro- 
duces good  results. 

Children  of  good  blood,  who  up  to  this  time  have  been 
careless,  lazy  or  even  unruly,  often  suddenly  develop  the 
latent  characteristics  of  their  ancestors  and  become  manly 
or  womanly;  but  those  who  have  an  unfortunate  heredity 
must  find  this  a  most  critical  period.  Where  undesirable  or 
unfortunate  traits  are  known  to  exist  in  a  child's  ancestry 
parents  may  do  much  during  the  early  years  to  prepare  him 
for  the  coming  of  his  inheritance  during  the  period  of  storm 
and  stress.  If,  for  example,  a  child  is  likely  to  inherit  a  bad 
temper  or  a  dangerous  appetite,  self-control  and  self-denial 
must  be  the  foundation  of  his  training  from  childhood  up;  if 
laziness,  he  must  early  be  given  regular  duties  and  pleasing 
exercise  that  he  may  acquire  a  habit  of  movement.     A  child 
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of  visionary  stock  may  be  fed  upon  facts,  given  nature-work 
and  other  science  work,  while  one  from  a  too  matter-of-fact 
line  needs  more  folklore  and  stories  of  imagination. 

One  of  the  strongest  emotions  of  the  adolescent  period 
is  doubt.  Dr.  Burnham  received,  in  response  to  a  request, 
letters  from  a  large  number  of  students  all  of  whom  testified 
to  this  fact.  Many  testified  to  terrible  struggles,  others  to 
milder  cases.  Most  of  them  attributed  their  habits  of  study 
to  the  doubts  of  this  period,  doubts  which  drove  them  to 
study  and  investigate  that  they  might  learn  the  truth.  Many 
thought  their  religious  doubts  would  have  been  less,  severe 
had  their  religious  instruction  been  more  rational.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller  of  Philadelphia  says:  "  Doubt  need  not  be  sin. 
Unbelief  is  sin — unbelief  that  rejects  Christ  and  denies  God; 
but  there  is  doubt  which  is  only  faith  finding  its  way.  It 
is  not  content  to  take  things  for  granted.  ♦  ♦  ♦  it 
woulcl  know  them  for  itself.  Doubt  in  itself,  therefore,  need 
cause  no  uneasiness."  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  Burnham,  "a 
natural  healthy  form  of  intellectual  activity."  We  must, 
however,  see  that  the  doubts  are  properly  met  and  that  the 
youth  is  supplied  with  wholesome  material  from  which  he 
may  learn  to  know  the  truth.  Even  the  desire  to  leave  home 
or  school  need  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  diminished  love  for 
home,  the  parents  or  the  school;  it  is  but  a  "  racial  charac- 
teristic common  to  all  animal  life  and  not  an  expression  of 
depravity."  Dr.  Lancaster  (6)  says:  "The  sudden  feeling 
of  rebellion  against  authority  which  surprises  the  child  as 
well  as  the  parent  is  another  habit  of  the  race  and  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  sign  unless  frequently  repeated."  Parents 
often  become  anxious  regarding  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
child  toward  themselves  at  this  time.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
(2)  says:  "No  matter  how  confidential  the  relations  with 
the  parents  may  have  been,  an  important  domain  of  the 
soul  now  declares  independence.  Confidences  are  shared 
with  those  of  equal  age  and  withheld  from  parents,  espe- 
cially by  boys,  to  an  extent  probably  little  suspected  by 
most  parents." 
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The  confidential  relation  does,  however,  lessen  the  es-~ 
trangement  and  gives  the  parent  power  to  lead  the  youth 
safely  through  the  perils  of  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

An  increased  interest  in  reading  isanother  characteristic 
of  the  adolescent  period.  The  first  .impulse  to  greater  in- 
terest in  reading  comes  at  eight  years.  It  increases  steadily 
until  10  years,  then  takes  a  rapid  rise  from  1 1  to  14,  reaching 
its  height  at  1 5,  I-rom  this  time  it  gradually  decreases  un- 
til at  18  years  it  reaches  a  level  maintained  throughout  sub- 
sequent life.  An  investigation  of  the  books  drawn  from  the 
libraries  by  adolescents  shows  that  boys  choose  books  of 
adventure,  of  travel,  of  biography;  while  girls  prefer  fiction. 
The  thirst  for  reading  at  this  period  must  be  satisfied  and 
parents  may  well  spend  much  lime  and  thought  upon  the 
selection  of  reading  matter  for  so  important  a  time.  Three 
things  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  choice  of  this  ma'erird. 
First,  it  must  belong  to  a  class  of  literature  which  youths  of 
this  age  demand;  that  is,  it  must  be  iiitinsting  to  them. 
Second,  it  must  present  a  wholesome  phase  of  life  that  will 
pufhigh  ideals  before  the  youth;  third,  it  must  be  good  lit- 
erature. The  indiscriminate  use  of  a  library  is  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  thing.  Some  responsible  person  should  see 
that  children  take  only  such  books  as  will  satisfy  these  three 
requirements. 

To  turn  to  the  physical  side: 

With  girls,  the  expulsion  each  month  of  a  ripened  ovum 
causes  a  general  disturbance  of  the  system.  The  organs  are 
gorged  with  blood,  producing  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the 
pelvis,  which  may  be  attended  with  headache,  backache. 
nausea,  etc.  When  menstruation  is  first  established,  the  in- 
dividual may  menstruate  somewhat  irregularly  without  be- 
ing in  a  pathological  condition,  and  this  irregularity  need 
cause  no  uneasiness  so  long  as  the  girl  seems  in  perfect 
health.  If.  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be  the  slightest 
sign  of  ill-health,  a  physicians  advice  should  be  sought  at 
once.     Dr.  Rankin  (7)  says:     "A  state  of  nervousness  is  not 
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natural,  and  indicates  either  that  the  nervous  system  has 
been  taxed  some  way  or  is  being  irritated  by  some  morbid 
condition,  or  that  the  body  is  not  sufficiently  supplied  with 
blood  rich  enough  to  furnish  nourishment."  For  both  sexes 
a  much  greater  supply  of  sleep  is  required  during  adoles- 
cence, and  not  only  is  more  food  demanded,  but  food  of  the 
most  nourishing  kind,  in  order  that  the  individual  may  get 
the  maximum  amount  of  energy  frem  the  minimum  amount 
of  food.  Confectionery  is  especially  deleterious,  first,  be- 
cause it  is,  as  a  rule,  taken  between  meals,  thereby  deranging 
the  digestive  system,  and  second,  because  even  if  taken  with 
the  meals,  it  adds  still  more  sugar  to  a  diet  which  is  usually 
already  over-supplied  with  this  substance  and  favors  the  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach.  Rich  pies,  cakes,  etc.,  should 
form  a  very  small  part  of  the  diet,  for  while  they  may  con- 
tain much  nourishment  it  is  not  in  a  form  to  be  easily  di- 
gested. Malnutrition  from  various  causes  is  the  source  of 
most  adolescent  diseases.  This  period  is  normally  pecu- 
liarily  exempt  from  disease,  the  liability  thereto  being 
greater  at  13  and  again  at  18  than  during  the  intervening 
years.  But  the  relation  between  the  nervous  system  and 
the  reproductive  system  is  so  close  that  neglect  and  care- 
lessness have  brought  about  a  list  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
this  period.  Among  those  common  to  both  sexes  are  ado- 
lescent rickets — a  form  of  rickets  recently  found  by  Dr.  Rid- 
lon  (8)  to  be  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  rickets — epilepsy 
and  catalepsy,  St.  Vitus*  dance,  paralysis  and  insanity,  while 
those  peculiar  to  girls  are,  inflammation  and  displacement  of 
the  uterus,  hysteria  and  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis  caused 
bytheeasewithwhichthe  nutrition  of  the  system  is  disturbed. 
Many  cases  of  displacement  and  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  are 
caused  by  constipation,  in  which  condition  the  faeces  press 
the  organs  out  of  place. 

Dr.  Emmet  (9),  the  world- renowned  gynaecologist,  says 
that  "hysteria  is  usually  caused  by  menstrual  disorder,  and 
most  often  at  puberty  before  the  system  has  become  im- 
pressed with  the  menstrual  habit."     Menstrual  difficulties  at 
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Burnham   says   regarding   melancholia:     "The  patient 
comes  dull,  listless,  suspicious,  perverse  and  shows  apathy 
of  feeling,  while  the  symptoms  of  mania  are   self-conceit, 
pertness,  restlessness  and  hysterical  acts. 

It  seems  possible  for  one  system  of  organs  to  take  all  the 
nourishment  it  needs,  leaving  another  system  of  organs  to 
suffer.  For  example:  The  reproductive  system  may  de- 
velop naturally,  bodily  growth  may  be  rapid,  but  the  devel- 
opment of  the  brain  may  be  impaired  from  want  of  food  and 
the  resulting  condition  produce  a  case  of  insanity  if  there 
be  an  inherited  tendency;  if  not,  a  case  of  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
paralysis  or  epilepsy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem may  properly  develop,  the  general  health  may  be  good, 
but  the  reproductive  organs  be  dwarfed  in  their  develop- 
ment. This,  in  girls,  produces  cither  an  invalid  from  so- 
called  female  complaints,  or  the  thin,  masculine  woman; 
while  in  boys  it  results  in  an  effeminate  individual,  lacking 
those  manly  qualities  which  mark  the  perfectly  developed 
male. 

Dr.  Christopher  (lo),  in  speaking  before  the  Child-Study 
Congress  at  the  Chicago  University,  said  substantially  that 
if  a  child  were  growing  fast  and  studying  hard  while  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  developing  the  reproductive  organs, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  furnish  him  with  sufficient 
food  to  properly  carry  on  all  of  these  processes,  and  some- 
thing would  be  sure  to  suffer.  He  attributes  the  inability 
of  so  many  mothers  to  nurse  their  children  to  the  hard  study 
carried  on  at  the  lime  when  the  system  was  taking  so  much 
food  for  growth  and  brain-work  that  there  was  not  enough 
left  to  allow  a  complete  sexual  development. 

Clouston  says:  "American  physicians  tell  us  that  there 
are  some  schools  in  Boston  that  turn  out  young  ladies  so 
highly  educated  that  every  particle  of  spare  fat  is  consumed 
by  the  brain  cells  that  subserve  the  functions  of  cognition 
and  memory.  If  they  marry  they  seldom  have  more  than 
one   or  two  children   whom  they  cannot  nurse;   and  who 
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either  die  in  youth  or  grow  up  to  be  feeble-minded  folk," 
and  he  asks,  "Why  should  we  spoil  a  good  mother  by 
making  an  ordinary  grammarian?" 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke  (11)  attributes  much  of  the  weak- 
ness of  women  to  the  educational  methods  of  our  schools. 
After  giving  an  example  of  a  girl  whose  health  was  ruined 
at  this  time,  he  adds:  "  It  was  not  Latin,  French,  German, 
Mathematics  or  Philosophy  that  undermined  her  nerves. 
She  lost  her  health  simply  because  she  undertook  to  do  her 
work  in  a  boy's  way  and  not  in  a  girl's  way."  A  girl  can 
carry  much  heavier  mental  work  without  injury  if  she  takes 
a  partial  or  complete  (as  the  case  requires)  rest  from  study 
during  her  menstrual  week.  It  is  possible  for  her  to  study 
hard  right  through  this  week  without  at  the  time  noticing 
any  harmful  effects,  but  some  time  it  will  tell  upon  her. 
Nature  demands  that  during  adolescence  a  girl  should  have 
a  week's  time  allowed  her  in  which  to  carry  on  this  impor- 
tant function.  . 

In  one  of  the  leading  woman's  colleges  of  America,  a 
definite  arrangement  is  made  by  which  every  student  may 
be  absent  from  lectures  one  week  in  four  without  comment 
from  the  faculty.  Herein  lies  one  great  advantage  of  the 
woman's  college  over  a  co-educational  institution  where 
such  an  arrangement  is  impossible.  Among  the  symptoms 
of  overwork  at  this  time  may  be  noticed  an  irritability  from 
slight  causes,  nervous  starting,  unreasonable  fits  of  laughing 
or  crying.  These  symptoms  indicate  a  necessity  for  changed 
conditions.  If  the  conditions  are  not  changed,  serious  re- 
sults may  follow  as  illustrated  by  a  few  examples: 

A  girl  who  from  her  early  childhood  had  appeared  often  in 
public,  keeping  late  hours  and  becoming  nervously  excited, 
was,  at  the  age  of  about  13,  suddenly  stricken  with  a  disease 
which  baffled  the  local  physicians.  For  five  years  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed.  When  about  18  she  recovered  as  sud- 
denly as  she  had  become  ill;  a  case  of  adolescent  hysteria 
brought  on  by  undue  excitement  and  nervous  strain  during 
the  period  of  puberty.     Another  girl  of  13,  ambitious  to  fin- 
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ish  her  grammar  school  course,  worked  beyond  her  strength. 
She  looked  pale  and  ill,  and  her  parents  felt  some  anxiety 
regarding  her,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  the  child  hid  her  real  condition  in  order  to  be  allowed 
to  complete  her  work.  By  sheer  force  of  will  she  kept  up 
until  the  closing  day  of  school,  when  she  collapsed.  After 
an  examination  by  her  family  physician,  a  consultation  of 
physicians  was  held  and  her  case  pronounced  tuberculosis 
and  beyond  help.  In  this  case  the  malnutrition  of  the  body 
made  it  unable  to  defend  itself  from  the  tubercular  bacilli, 
which  all  persons  take  in  daily  with  food  and  air.  A  girl  of 
I4  carrying  a  heavy  preparatory  course  in  a  school  forbnys, 
successfully  passed  the  Harvard  examinations  at  this  early 
age.  Her  mother  said  that  she  never  seemed  to  study  hard 
nor  lo  worry  over  her  work,  and  her  health  was  apparently 
good,  but  a  few  weeks  before  her  graduation  she  became  a 
victim  of  nervous  prostration  of  a  most  serious  nature. 
After  a  few  months  of  extreme  care  and  skillful  medical  treat- 
ment, she  was  able  to  walk  and  lo  ride  out.  Whether  or 
not  a  complete  cure  was  effected  I  have  not  learned. 

A  boy  of  15  in  a  class  composed  of  boys,  nearly  jill  older 
than  himself,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  honors  for  scholar- 
ship, but  toward  the  close  of  the  preparatory  course  he  be- 
came irritable  and  had  twitchings  of  the  eyes,  and  finally, 
after  a  two-weeks'  illness,  died  from  spinal  meningitis,  Dur- 
ing his  deliriums  he  raved  of  his  studies.  Dr.  Christopher 
describes  a  case  which  was  brought  to  him  for  treatment  for 
epilepsy.  The  boy  had  already  had  these  fits  frequently 
enough  to  leave  their  mark  upon  his  face.  The  doctor  as- 
certained that  the  boy  had  been  growing  tremendously;  that 
he  was  studj'ing  hard  and  that  he  had  entered  upon  the  age 
of  puberty.  He  presciibed  total  rest  from  school  work  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  total  rest  from  physical  exercise 
and  as  much  nourishing  food  as  he  could  eat.  His  di 
tions  were  carefully  carried  out;  the  boy  lay  about  doing 
little  else  than  eating  and  sleeping.  He  had  one  fit  after 
the  treatment  began,   but  did   not  have  another,  and  lost 
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even  the  traces  of  the  former  ones.  Dr.  Christopher  cited 
this  as  an  example  of  epilepsy  from  malnutrition  caused  by 
the  very  great  demands  upon  the  system  during  adolescence. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Spratling,  superintendent  of  the  Craig  Colony  for 
epileptics,  says  that  one  out  of  every  five  hundred  of  the 
population  is  an  epileptic,  and  that  75  percent  of  these  con- 
tract the  disease  before  they  are  20  years  of  age. 

A  good  deal  of  the  ill-health  of  women  is  attributed  by 
Dr.  Clarke  to  "artificial  deformities  strapped  to  the  back  or 
piled  on  the  head;  to  corsets  and  skirts,  and  as  much  to  the 
omission  of  clothing  where  it  is  needed  as  to  excess  where 
the  body  does  not  require  it."  Neither  corsets  nor  any  va- 
riety of  tight  clothing  should  be  worn  during  the  adolescent 
period.  Any  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  organs  crowds 
them  down  upon  the  uterus,  which  in  turn  is  crowded  out  of 
its  place,  producing  prolapsus  or  displacement.  Heavy 
skirts,  besides  dragging  upon  the  pelvic  organs,  are  not  a 
proper  protection  for  the  lower  limbs,  which  should  be 
clothed  separately  as  by  tights  or  bloomers  under  the  dress 
skirt.  Stairs,  usually  considered  so  harmful,  have  been  de- 
clared by  two  eminent  physicians  to  be  harmful  only  to 
those  who  wear  tight  clothing. 

During  the  first  years  of  puberty,  school  work  should  be 
lightened  or  omitted  during  the  menstrual  week.  The  im- 
portance of  giving  the  reproductive  organs  an  opportunity 
to  develop  is  thus  expressed  by  Dr.  I.  P.  Davis  (13).  "The 
condition  of  the  uterus  exercises  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  every  woman, 
whether  a  mother  or  not,  for  about  30  years  of  her  life;'* 
and  further  by  Dr.  Rankin  (7),  who  states  that  "  if  the  re- 
productive machinery  is  not  manufactured  during  adoles- 
cence, it  will  not  be  later.  If  imperfectly  made  it  can  only 
be  patched  up  and  not  be  made  perfect  afterward."  During 
the  menstrual  week  the  feet  and  lower  limbs  should  be  very 
warmly  clad;  slippers  worn  in  the  house  or  thin-soled  shoes 
on  the  street  in  winter  bring  about  congestion  of  the  pelvic 
organs.     Often  it  is  too  slight  to  be  noticed  at  the  time,  but 
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it  will  evenluatly  produce  structural  changes  and  bring  upon 
the  wearer  those  ailments  which  make  life  miserable.  There 
is,  during  menstruation,  a  natural  congestion,  and  if  to  this 
be  added  a  pathological  congestion,  the  condition  becomes 
serious. 

Should  arrested  menstruation  result,  as  it  may  from  sud- 
den anger,  fear,  or  grief,  from  cold,  fatigue,  or  exposure, 
the  patient  should  at  once  be  given  a  hot  drink,  and  if  nec- 
essary dry  clothing.  Should  pain  ensue  the  patient  should 
be  put  to  bed,  and  a  physician  should  at  once  be  called, 
as  the  longer  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  menstrua- 
tion returns  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  re-establish  it.  The 
depression  of  spirits  which  so  often  accompanies  menstrua- 
tion may  be  alleviated  by  fresh  air,  a  better  diet,  a  tonic,  by 
cheerful  companionship,  or  by  relief  from  brain-work.  Dr. 
Davis  gives  the  following  list  of  things  to  be  avoided  during 
menstruation:  Balls  or  parties,  picnics  or  excursions, 
sleigh  rides  or  any  rides  where  the  feet  cannot  be  kept  warm, 
violent  exercise,  the  use  of  sewing  machines,  much  sweep- 
ing, sitting  or  standing  in  a  cold,  damp  place,  or  in  a  draught, 
sudden  changes  from  a  heated  to  a  cold  room,  cold  baths 
or  any  whole  bath.  He  says,  too,  that  "study  is  ofien 
blamed  for  a  girl's  ill-health  when  really  it  is  caused  by  the 
mother,  who,  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  permits  late 
hours,  parties,  thin  boots,  and  unsuitable  clothing,  and 
allows  insufficient  nourishment  and  too  much  exercise  at 
the  monthly  period.  During  the  adolescent  period,  girls 
should  have  more  outdoor  amusement,  should  walk  and  run 
as  boys  do.  should  play  such  games  as  croquet  and  archery. 
Lawntennis,  horseback  riding,  sea-bat  hingand  skating  should 
be  indulged  in  with  moderation,  but  never  during  the  men- 
strual week.  In  regard  to  bicycling,  Dr.  Sperry  (i8)  says: 
"It  will  be  a  delight  to  girls  to  learn  that  the  fact  of  their 
sex  is  in  itself  not  a  bar  to  riding  a  wheel.  If  the  girl  is 
normally  constituted  and  is  dressed  hygienically  and  if  she 
will  use  judgment,  she  is  in  no  more  danger  from  riding  a 
wheel  than  is  a  young  man,  but  if  she  persists  in  riding  in  a 
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tight  dress  and  uses  no  judgment  in  deciding  the  amount  of 
exercise  she  is  capable  of  safely  taking,  it  will  be  quite  possi- 
ble for  her  to  injure  herself."  Among  boys  there  is  great 
danger  of  overtaxing  the  strength,  for  although  a  boy  of  16 
may  be  as  tall  and  as  heavy  as  one  of  2 1 ,  he  cannot  do  as  heavy 
work  without  injury  to  himself.  The  home-life  of  adoles- 
cents should  be  made  especially  attractive  that  their  atten- 
tion may  not  be  too  much  centered  upon  themselves,  and 
that  they  may  not  brood  over  fancied  ills  or  seek  entertain- 
ment elsewhere.  The  choice  of  companions  is  especially 
important  as  the  whole  future  question  of  companionship  is 
usually  decided  during  this  period.  The  method  of  educa- 
tion must  be  radically  changed  at  this  time,  in  order,  by  its 
freshness  and  its  freedom  from  routine,  to  keep  the  youth 
mentally  active.  It  should  also  be  arranged  to  occupy  hand 
as  well  as  head.  Dr.  Burnham  says:  "Activity  is  imperatively 
necessary.  Education  for  adolescents  must  no  longer  be  mere 
acquisition,  it  must  give  outlet  for  action.  For  many  this  is 
necessary  for  mental  balance;  for  all  it  is  a  means  of  saving 
waste  energy."  He  recommends,  as  especially  adapted  for 
this  period,  manual  training,  laboratory  work,  physical  train- 
ing, sports  and  excursions,  and  says,  too,  that  girls  suffer 
more  from  inactivity  than  do  boys.  The  value  of  manual 
and  physical  training  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated.  Some 
of  our  leading  colleges  make  physical  culture  the  only  re- 
quired study,  all  other  work  being  elective.  Dr.  Krohn  (12) 
says:  "  Parents  as  well  as  school  boards  and  school  superin- 
tendents should  be  educated  to  see  the  necessity  of  more 
physical  training  and  less  mental  overstraining  in  young 
girls.  Too  much  brain  work  and  too  little  body  work  is  the 
evil  of  our  schools." 

Regarding  religious  training.  Dr.  Lancaster  suggests  the 
presentation  of  Christian  characters,  without  much  com- 
ment, as  ideals,  and  of  Christ  as  the  "ideal,  heroic  God- 
man,"  whose  self-sacrifice,  devotion,  purity  and  nobility  of 
character  will  most  strongly  appeal  to  youths  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  king  to  whom  they  can  yield  "  a  free,  spontaneous 
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loyally."  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  imperfect 
sexual  development  is  ignorance.  Children  are  not  prop- 
erly prepared  for  the  change,  and  are  not  instructed  regard- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  period.  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  (14) 
says:  "There  are  two  sources  from  which  this  knowledge  may 
be  obtained — one  true  and  pure,  the  other  false  and  dirty." 
He  further  says  that  "nineteen-twentieths  of  children  draw 
their  information  from  those  *  *  *  who  possess  the  morbid, 
false  and  dirty  view.  They  master  the  vocabulary  which  dates 
back  philologically  to  our  Aryan  beginning,  but  to  print  which 
is  a  crime.  The  view  which  these  children  obtain  is  an  ab- 
normal one,  and  when  they  develop  they  use  their  sex 
powers  abnormally."  Dr.  Helen  P.  Kennedy  (3)  says  "that 
of  125  girls  from  whom  she  obtained  written  statements  on 
this  subject,  36  passed  into  womanhood  with  no  knowledge 
whatever,  from  a  proper  source,  of  all  that  makes  them 
women;  39  had  received  a  very  meagre  amount  of  instruc- 
tion, while  less  than  half  of  the  whole  number  felt  free  to 
talk  to  their  mothers  on  this  imjjortant  subject."  Dr.  Davis 
says;  "Many  a  woman  whose  childhood  was  bright  with 
promise  endures  an  after-life  of  misery  because,  through 
false  delicacy,  she  remained  igrorant  of  her  physical  nature 
and  requirements."  Dr.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
speaking  last  December  before  a  clerical  and  lay  conference 
on  "The  Promotion  of  Purity,"  said:  "We  have  gone  se- 
riously astray  in  our  conceptions  of  what  it  is  proper  to 
teach  the  young  in  order  that  they  should  be  best  equipped 
to  avoid  temptations  to  impurity."  He  advocated  more 
careful  and  fuller  instruction  on  physiological  subjects,  be- 
ginning with  plant  life,  and  believed  that  excellent  results 
would  accrue  from  the  provision  in  localities  of  lectures  by 
Christian  physicians,  which  would  give  to  young  men  that 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  avoid  evil  which  it 
is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation  to  be  avoided. 
Dr.  Lancaster  says:  "The  simple  matter  of  night  emissions, 
which  are  likely  to  happen  any  time  after  puberty,  though 
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perfectly  harmless,  causes  fears  and  leads  to  the  worst  evils, 
despondency  and  imaginary  disease.'*  He  cites  many  cases 
of  boys  who  have  secretly  corresponded  with  quack  doctors 
and  bogus  medicine  companies,  who  send  out  advertise- 
ments promising  to  cure  young  men  of  this  "  terrible  dis- 
ease which  leads  to  frightful  conditions."  Boys  not  know- 
ing the  truth  about  themselves  think  they  really  are  dis- 
eased, and  write  for  advice  and  treatment.  On  young  man 
had  paid  S45.00  and  wrote  that  he  would  send  $5.00  more, 
as  he  thought  he  was  a  little  better.  Another  boy  had  paid 
out  f  500  to  be  cured  from  a  condition  which,  according  to 
the  boy's  own  description  of  symptoms,  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural. These  letters,  by  the  way,  although  sent  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  were  sold  by  the  medicine  company 
receiving  them;  sold  with  the  writers'  names,  addresses  and 
confidences  in  full.  Dr.  Lancaster  obtained  possession  of  a 
thousand  of  these  "confidential"  letters  at  one  time.  Are 
we  going  to  allow  our  boys  and  girls  to  come  to  this  critical 
period  in  their  lives  unprepared  to  meet  and  cope  with  its 
dangers?  Shall  we  sit  quietly  down  with  the  means  in  our 
possession  to  present  this  subject  in  its  pure  and  noble 
aspect  and  allow  someone  else  to  poison  the  minds  of  our 
children  and  inflict  upon  them  a  view  of  sex  and  reproduc- 
tion from  which  they  can  never  free  themselves?  Shall  our 
girls  become  invalids  through  ignorance  and  our  boys  be 
robbed  of  half  their  manhood  because  of  our  "super-re- 
fined delicacy?" 

Let  us  rather  attain  to  that  height  from  which  we  our- 
selves can  look  out  upon  the  subject  freed  from  all  impurity 
and  see  in  reproduction  the  crowning  feature  of  God's  great 
plan  of  life.  Then,  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  us  present  it  to  our  children  that  they  may  look 
upon  puberty  as  a  phase  of  life  as  sacred  as  birth  or  death 
and  as  pure  as  infancy  or  maturity  and  upon  reproduction 
as  a  sacred  power.  Jeanette  W.  Hall. 

Berwyn,  III, 
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Boy.—"  Is  God  everywhere?  " 
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Mother.—"  Yes." 
B. — "  In  this  room?  " 
M. — "  Yes." 
5.— "On  the  table?" 
M.—"  Yes." 
B. — "  In  the  sugar  bowl?  " 
^.—"Y-e-s." 

B. — (Clapping  cover  on  the  sugar  bowl)  "  Now  I've  got 
him." 
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OUR  CHILDREN. 

For  whom  the  dainty  robe  of  white, 
The  cradles  draped  in  draperies  light, 
The  perfumed  boxes,' smiles  so  bright? 
Our  children. 

For  whom  the  dreams  of  coming  weal, 
The  hope  of  fortune's  turning  wheel. 
The  coming  of  the  high  ideal? 
Our  children. 

For  whom  the  heavy  load  of  care? 
For  whom  the  silver-threaded  hair? 
For  whom  the  sorrow  and  the  prayer? 
Our  children. 

For  whom  the  wide  world's  thought  and  deed? 
Of  whom  the  journals  that  we  read? 
What  seems  to  be  men's  coming  creed? 
Our  children. 

Whose  place  is  that  high  place  that's  given 
Before  the  world,  before  kings,  even. 
Accorded  both  by  earth  and  heaven? 
Our  children's. 

What  waits  the  Master  for  beside 
The  crowds  that  push  in,  bark  and  chide? 
Whom  calls  he  softly  to  his  side? 
Our  children. 

With  gratitude  no  deed  can  render. 
Who  comes  with  lilies  pure  and  slender. 
To  wreath  our  graves  with  love  so  tender? 
Our  children. 

And  who  are  these  in  heaven's  bars. 
So  angel-bright,  where  no  sin  mars. 
Who  gem  our  crowns  with  brilliant  stars? 
Our  Chii«drkn. 

—Frances  Eugenia  Boi^ton. 
S2.S  Champion  Si,,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


ESSIE,  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

pSSIE  MATTHEWS,  ihc  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  fuU- 
*-'  blooded  Pima,  born  of  parents  educated  at  a  government 
Indian  training-school.  When  enrolled  as  a  pupil  in  the 
PhcL-nix  Indian  Boarding-school,  Oct.  i,  1897. she  was  hardly 
three  years  of  age.     Her  home  on  the  reservation  is  a  desert 
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scene  of  cacti,  sagebrush  and  mcsqutte.  presenting  no  asso- 
ciations to  link  with  civilized  life.  Her  first  month  at  school 
was  marked  by  cr>'ing  and  manifestation  of  the  fear  and 
dread  which  a  small  Indian  child  frequently  shows  at  the 
approach  of  a  white  person.  Out  of  doors  she  would  flee 
if  an  employe  drew  near.   In  the  kindergarten,  among  class- 
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mates  and  teachers  only,  this  fear  gradually  vanished  and 
confidence  grew.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month  she  be- 
gan to  demand  the  English  names  of  objects.  Observing  a 
cloud  in  the  usually  sunlit  Arizona  sky,  she  pointed  toward 
it  with  the  inquiry:  "What  is  it?"  The  third  month  she 
was  able  to  choose  songs  and  games  in  the  kindergarten. 
At  about  this  time  it  was  noticed  by  her  voluntary  greeting 
that  she  knew  the  names  of  all  the  residents  of  the  institu- 
tion, comprising  a  population  of  five  hundred.  She  also 
displayed  capability  as  a  messenger. 

While  having  a  thorn  extracted  from  her  finger  she  used 
the  exclamation,  **  Ouch  !"  instead  of  the  Pima  equivalent, 
"  A-ma  !"  Coming  in  contact  with  and  receiving  attentions 
from  so  many,  she  has  made  phenomenal  progress  in  grasp- 
ing the  English  language.  The  new  speech  comes  spon- 
taneously, seeming  to  supersede  the  native  tongue.  It  is  a 
convincing  argument  that  the  Indian  child  taken  into  civil- 
ization at  Essie's  age  has  less  of  the  Indian  stamped  in  its 
nature,  and  consequently  less  to  obliterate. 

While  being  entertained  in  a  teacher's  room  during  her 
third  month  in  school  she  watched  the  process  of  popping 
corn  and  was  given  some  to  eat.  She  examined  the  corn- 
popper  and  inquired  as  to  its  use.  At  a  later  time  she  was 
found  in  possession  of  her  friend's  room,  manipulating  the 
corn-popper,  and  showing  her  power  of  imitation  by  en- 
deavoring to  produce  the  greatly  desired  result. 

Jealousy  developed  without  hint  or  suggestion  upon  the 
arrival  at  the  school  of  Nina  Marie  Chiago,  a  Papago  of  the 
same  age.  Essie  seemed  averse  to  sharing  with  a  rival  her 
glory  as  "The  Pride  of  the  School."  This  feeling  found 
expression  in  refusing  to  occupy  the  same  couch  for  an 
afternoon  nap,  calling  attention  to  Nina's  reticence  of 
speech,  and  disliking  to  see  equally  beautiful  apparel  fur- 
nished for  her  school  sister.  Judicious  training,  however* 
has  tended  to  eradicate  this  spirit  which  no  longer  shows 
itself  in  speech  or  action.  In  a  game  she  passed  the  thim- 
ble to  her  teacher,  whose  attention  at  that  moment  being 
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required  elsewhere,  the  play  did  not  proceed.  Essie  showed 
resentment  at  the  seeming  disregard  of  the  honor  she  had 
conferred  by  remarking:  '"Miss  N.,  1  won't  give  you  the 
thimble  again;  I'll  give  it  to  Juan  Pablo  !" 

Sitting  in  her  teacher's  lap  one  day,  she  showed  an 
active  imagination  by  playfully  covering  her  teacher's  ears, 
saying,  sadly:  "'  Now,  you  have  no  ears."  Removing  one 
hand,  she  said,  brightly:  "  Now,  you  have  one  ear,"  Tak- 
ing away  the  other  hand,  she  joyfully  announced:  "  Now 
you  have  two  ears;  your  ears  are  all  right."  This  thought 
must  have  been  original,  as  no  one  was  known  to  eng^e  in 
a  like  play  with  her  before. 

Hearing  the  war  question  discussed  at  the  same  time  a 
strange  dog  happened  to  appear,  she  ventured  the  query, 
pointing  to  the  dog:  "  Is  that  Cuba?  "  Her  habit  of  freely 
seeking  information  has  broadened  her  mental  horizon,  and 
cultivated  her  powers  of  observation.  Her  advancement 
has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  little  Nina,  who 
possesses  all  the  timidity  an  older  Indian  pupil  shows  on 
entering  school.  Essie  has  a  winning,  affectionate  disposi- 
tion and  has  captivated  all  hearts  by  her  artless,  childlike 
manner. 

Anticipation  of  a  summer  vacation  at  a  teacher's  Eastern 
home  has  involved  a  large  share  of  her  mental  philosophy 
of  late.  Talking  it  over,  she  said:  "  I  will  put  on  my  new 
hat  and  nice,  new  dress  and  new  shoes  and  go  away,  way 
off  on  the  train  with  Mrs.  C.  to  her  home.  Will  I  come 
back?"  Learning  that  she  must  gain  the  school  superin- 
tendent's consent,  she  at  once  essayed  to  do  so,  but  found 
it  necessary  to  advance  her  best  arguments. 

"What  would  I  do  for  a  little  girl  while  you  are  gone, 
Essie?" 

"Oh,  you  may  have  Nina." 

"What  will  you  give  me  if  I  let  you  go?" 

"I  will  give  you  an  orange." 

A  friend  in  the  neighborhood  entertained  the  kinder- 
garten one  Saturday  afternoon  this  spring.     The  lady 
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since  died,  and  some,  ignoring  kindergarten  theories  on  the 
subject,  answered  the  children's  questions  by  explaining 
about  her  death  and  funeral. 

A  week  afterward  Essie  sought  consolation  from  a 
friend,  saying,  **  Poor  Mrs.  Sanderson  !  she  is  dead,  and 
they  had  to  put  her  away  down  in  the  ground.  She  will 
never  make  candy  for  the  children  again.  What  will  her 
little  girls  and  boy  do  for  a  mamma?"  It  seems  that  her 
superior  mental  endowments  are  inherited  from  educated 
parents.  Mary  Riley. 

Phoenix,  Arizona, 

i^v    ^^m    i^v 

WHEN  COMPANY'S  COME. 

When  company's  come,  ma  lights  the  parlor, 
Sue  runs  an*  gets  her  Sund'y  collar. 
An*  smooths  the  tidies  on  the  chairs, 
Then  sits  around  an'  puts  on  airs. 
Whew !    Ma  spreads  our  white  table  cover. 
An'  says:     **This  work  is  such  a  bother, 
But  our  hired  girl  is  gone  away" — 
You'd  think  we  used  it  every  day  ! 

We're  jus'  so  good,  an'  keep  so  still. 
For  ma  makes  me  an'  Bud  an'  Bill 
Sit  on  the  sofa  in  a  row. 
Miss  Brown  says:     **  Are  they  always  so?" 
But  she  don't  know  how  glad  I  am, 
'Cause  no  one's  told  her  'bout  the  jam 
We  always  have,  when  company's  come; 
An'  she  can't  hear  Bill  say:     **  Yum,  yum  !" 

An'  when  we  all  sit  down  to  dinner. 

Pa  makes  a  prayer  tor  every  sinner. 

An'  says:     "We're  thankful.  Lord,"— I  am. 

But  I'm  most  thankful  for  the  jam. 

We  all  peep  through  our  fingers  then. 

An'  watch  him  till  he  says,  **  Amen," 

An'  then  we  pass  our  plates  fur  some— 

My !    But  we're  glad  when  company's  come  I 

Irontan,  Ohio,  Mary  Whitk  Si^atbr. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  MINOR  MENTAL  ABNORMALITIES. 
iCon/irtued.)  ' 

III. 

Among  the  causes  of  minor  nervous  and  psychopathic 
disturbances,  herudity,  as  a  rule,  plays  a  very  important 
part;  in  my  experience,  often  too  important.  Its  influence 
is  frequently  fatal,  especially  in  those  cases  that  lie  under 
the  curse  of  northern  "  Realism,"  which  pretends  to  repre- 
sent reality  on  the  stage  by  elevating  to  the  position  of 
normality  the  shady  sides  of  real  lite;  the  socially,  as  well 
as  psychopath ically  abnormal  phenomena.  Especially  in 
Ibsen  do  these  degenerates,  psychopathically  cursed 
through  heredity,  play  an  important  role.  Fortunately  in 
this  case  we  have  to  do  directly  only  with  spectres;  but,  as 
I  recently  had  opportunity  to  observe  with  interest  in  the 
case  of  a  sixteen-year-old  countryman  of  Ibsen,  irritably 
weak  and  with  strong  psychopathic  taint,  they  are  capable 
of  taking  effect  so  much  the  more  seriously  in  proportion 
as  they  find  strong  psychopathic  affinity  in  the  natures  of 
their  admirers.  In  spite  of  his  intellectual  weakness  in 
several  other  spheres  the  youth  had  devoured,  among  others, 
the  "Ghosts"  and  "  Nora,"  as  he  would  a  new  gospel,  and, 
in  a  state  of  great  exaltation,  then  constantly  saw  spectres 
whom  he  adored  as  his  ideals,  and  whom  he  strove  faith- 
fully to  imitate  ( \o.*) 

It  is  a  fact  that  idiosyncrasies  of  the  parents  are  in- 
herited by  the  children,  although  the  fact  is  still  not  wholly 
understood.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  abnormal  peculiar- 
ities are  inherited,  although  apparently  more  rarely  than 
the  normal,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  that  the  abnormal 
already  bears  with  it  the  germ  of  death.  If  physicians  fre- 
quently have  another  opinion,  it  is  probably  for  this  reason, 

'FiKurvs  refer  lo  Bibliography  at  end  of  this  series   of  articles. 
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that  they  are  sought  only  by  the  sick  and  not  by  the 
healthy. 

Yet,  even  Moses  knew  that  "sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  the  children  even  (but  only)  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation."  And  in  the  Christian  Church,  from  the 
beginning,  the  dogma  of  "original  sin  "  has  played  an  im- 
portant role.  But  either  normal  or  abnormal  peculiarities 
can  be  inherited  only  at  first  in  the  form  of  disposition. 
For,  if  developed  peculiarities  were  really  inherited,  the 
new-born  child  would  necessarily  be  a  fully  developed 
human  being.  The  traits  that  appear  later  in  the  character 
of  the  adult  can  only  develop  gradually.  This  will  take 
place  if  the  predisposition  finds  a  suitably  nourishing  soil 
fordevelopment.  Even  in  this  case,  as  Du  Bois-Reymond 
once  aptly  put  it  in  a  lecture,  that  which  is  inherited  must 
be  earned  in  order  to  be  possessed.  Now,  if  the  circum- 
stances are  unfavorable,  the  inherited  trait  is  stunted;  under 
other  circumstances,  it  unfolds  in  this  or  *that  form.  It  is 
also  probable  that  if  both  parents  are  in  any  way  psycho- 
pathically  afflicted,  the  children  will  inherit  a  like  abnormal 
tendency — /.  e.,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  child  in  the 
course  of  its  development  may  assume  the  traits  of  the 
parents.  Now,  certain  circumstances,  as  for  example  the 
counteracting  influences  of  education,  can  prevent  this;  but 
in  other  cases  also  they  may  further  it.  The  latter  occurs, 
for  example,  if  the  erroneous  traits  of  the  parents  con- 
stantly exert  an  educational  influence  upon  the  child;  if  the 
child  possibly  finds  his  ideals  in  the  failings  and  weaknesses 
of  the  parents.  For  this  reason,  also,  it  is  desirable  that,  as 
soon  as  any  striking  affliction  appears,  the  child  be  trans- 
ferred, for  a  time  at  least,  to  another  environment  that  will 
counteract  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  we  call  hereditary  is  for  the 
greater  part  due  to  adaptation  to  the  habits  of  the  parents, 
to  the  imitation  of  their  movements  and  actions,  or  to 
acquisition  through  training  and  education.  Especially 
may  this  be  true  of  psychic  traits.     For  this  reason  alsQ 
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the  pedagog  may  be  more  optimistic  than  the  physician  in 
the  judgment  of  morbid  phenomena;  my  own  experience 
supplies  me  with  some  sanction  for  this  view. 

In  the  case  of  heredity  the  further  fact  should  be  noted, 
that,  for  reasons  already  named,  the  same  morbid  trait  is 
not  always  transferred  to  the  children,  but  only  a  general 
impairment  or  weakening  of  the  individual,  the  future  de- 
vciopmenl  of  whom  may  vary  greatly. 

"Not  always,"  says  Scholz  (p.  4  f. )  "do  the  predisposi- 
tions develop  in  direct  line,  so  to  speak,  but  deviations  ap- 
pear. In  the  case  of  nervous  diseases,  properly  so-called. 
the  inheritance  is,  in  fact,  directly  characterized  by  just  such 
deviations  and  heterogeneity.  In  such  cases  the  fin- 
ished development  of  the  disposition  appears,  now  as  sim- 
ple neuralgia,  then  as  epilepsy,  finally  as  a  real  mental  dis- 
ease or  a  proneness  to  vicious  or  dissolute  habits.  Thus  it 
often  happens  that  in  diseased  families  the  most  varied 
forms  of  transformation  appear,  presenting  a  group  of  true 
patterns  of  all  possible  nervous  diseases,  the  sprouts  of  a 
common  disease  root.  Something  similar  seems  to  repeat 
itself  in  the  inheritance  of  simple  traits  of  character.  That 
which  appeared  in  the  father  as  pride,  for  example,  reap- 
pears in  the  son,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  intensified  form  of 
personal  insolence,  or  as  distrust  in  the  intentions  of  others. 
Prudence  is  converted  at  times  into  distrust  or  greed;  greed 
into  harshness  and  cruelty.  Or  conversely,  in  the  case  of 
children  of  pious  and  philanthropic  parents,  the  inherited 
disposition  appears  in  the  most  varied  forms  of  Christian 
charity.  The  one  son  will  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
the  other  a  physician;  one  raves  for  thewelfareof  humanity 
in  general,  the  other  prefers  devotion  to  an  individual. 
One  sister  exercises  a  practical  "  loving-the-neighbor;"  in 
another  the  transformation  of  the  inherited  tendency  ap- 
pears in  the  enthusiasm  for  art  and  science.  Intellectual 
faculties  and  facilities  also  appear  to  undergo,  through 
heredity,  transformation  into  related  forms.  Mathemati- 
cians   sometimes    have    excellent    musicians    for  sons;    the 
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natural  tendency  of  the  musician  for  rhythm,  theme  and 
symmetry  often  finds  a  related  expression  in  the  disposition 
of  the  son  for  architecture,  that  *  frozen  music/  as  Heine 
puts  it." 

If  now,  in  fact,  much  of  what  is  regarded  as  due  to 
heredity  is  only  apparently  inherited  and  is  for  the  greater 
part  acquired,  we  still  have  the  right  to  regard  the  follow- 
ing as  true:  That  a  disposition  to  psychopathic  irregularity 
may  be  regarded  only  as  inherited  if  the  ancestors  were 
known  to  have  suffered  from  minor  mental  abnormalities, 
from  mental  diseases  or  other  nervous  disturbances,  or  if 
the  parents,  or  under  circumstances  also  either  father  or 
mother  alone,  at  the  time  of  conception,  though  not  suffer- 
ing from  neurosis,  were  physically  or  mentally  weakened 
and  debilitated  by  sickness  from  which  they  had  just  recov- 
ered, by  privation,  by  overexertion  in  the  calling  or  in  social 
life,  by  age  or  in  any  other  way. 

Weakness  of  the  entire  constitution  of  the  child  or  even 
only  of  the  nervous  system,  and  hence  also  this  or  that  per- 
nicious state  may  be  explained  as  above.  But  an  abnor- 
mality may  only  be  definitely  regarded  as  inherited  when  it 
appears  in  earliest  youth  and  a  similar  condition  can  be 
demonstrated  to  have  been  true  of  the  parents. 

Very  often  too  much  weight  also  is  laid  upon  "signs  of 
degeneration."  If  a  cranium  and  the  brain  it  contains  are 
misshapen,  it  is  clear  that  the  mental  life,  whose  organ  the 
brain  is,  may  be  abnormal.  On  the  other  hand  one  cannot 
always  tell  what  is  in  a  head  by  looking  at  the  outside  of  it; 
and  even  though  an  ear-lap  be  grown  to  the  head,  or  some 
other  physical  member  be  deformed,  I  still  find  it  hard  to 
understand  why  the  entire  personality  should  for  that  rea- 
son be  psychopathically  abnormal.  In  general  the  entire 
theory  of  heredity  is  far  better  suited  to  fill  psychopathically 
weak  and  irritable  parents  with  dismay,  to  render  them 
pessimistic,  and  thus  to  beget  mental  injury,  rather  than 
to  make  definite  disclosures.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
only  for  the  physician  and  the  educator,  in  as  far  as  the 
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defects  which  ancestors  have  possessed  may  facilitate 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  especially  may  give  hints  as 
to  what  tendencies  it  will  be  possible  for  care  and  education 
to  avoid. 

Injuries  to  the  nervous  system  also  often  occur  before 
birth,  which  are,  therefore,  in  one  sense  acquired,  although 
present  at  the  time  of  birth.  Similarly  such  difficulties 
arise  during  birth  itself,  especially  through  injuries  to  the 
tender  skull. 

Now,  when  a  child  comes  into  the  world  with  a  weak 
constitution  or  possibly  with  injuries  to  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  far  more  exposed  than  the  sturdier  child  to  the  injurious 
influences  that  affect  it  later  in  life,  and  hence  it  easily  oc- 
curs thai  many  a  psychopathic  affliction  that  is  acquired, 
although  favored  by  a  nervous  habit,  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  inherited. 

The  causes  of  acquired  mental  abnormalities  are  very 
varied.     They  are  sometimes  somatic,  sometimes  psychic. 

Among  those  due  to  somatic  causes  are  to  be  named, 
first,  the  numerous  cases  in  which  permanent  mental  anoma- 
lies arc  acquired  through  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  any 
other  of  the  well-known  sicknesses  of  childhood.  If,  after 
such  sicknesses,  the  nervous  and  mental  life  of  the  child  is 
strikingly  changed,  the  cause  is  clear  to  everyone. 

Of  still  greater  importance  to  education,  because  they 
are  generally  avoidable,  are  other  somatic  causes,  such  as 
overexertion  of  the  body,  enervation  or  excessive  harden- 
ing, privations  of  ail  sorts,  injuries  to  the  body,  especially 
by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  violent  concussion,  pressure,  etc., 
acute  and  chronic  alcholic  poisoning,  the  misuse  of  other 
means  of  stimulus  or  enjoyment,  fondness  for  sweetmeats 
( 12),  etc.,  and  finally  the  physiological  processes  of  develop- 
ment and  physical  functions,  such  as  development  of  pub- 
erty (13),  menstruation  and  sexual  excesses. 

Among  the  psychical  causes  are  to  be  mentioned,  first, 
over-exertions  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  especially  through 
instruction.     We  are  often  anxious  to  stimulate  the  child's 
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mental  life  even  in  infancy.  Then  comes  the  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  school  with  a  profusion  of  indigestible  ma- 
terials and  occupations.  Things  that  can  hardly  be  grasped 
and  assimilated  in  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  years  are  already 
presented  in  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  years.  I  have  found  all 
the  "  messianic  prophecies  "  already  drilled  in,  in  a  primary 
school.  In  the  regular  schools  the  difficulty  increases  still 
further.  And  so  rarely  does  one  find  any  understanding  of 
this  question,  especially  of  the  requirements  which  may  be 
placed  on  psychopathically  disposed  children. 

Hundreds  of  school-reform  monographs,  for  example, 
have  appeared  in  recent  years;  but  in  vain  does  one  seek 
tor  a  single  one  that  earnestly  espouses  the  cause  of  our 
youth  that  are,  through  neuro  and  psychopathic  causes,  also 
socially  in  danger.  Yet  they  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
in  general  and  to  lament  concerning  mistakes  and  harshness 
in  instruction  and  education,  concerning  unsuitable  choice 
of  life-calling  and  still  less  suitable  preparation  for  the  same, 
and  concerning  the  consequence  of  all  this,  the  systematic 
destruction  of  many  mental  and  moral  lives. 

For  half  a  century  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written, 
it  is  true,  against  the  mental  overburdening  of  youth;  but 
seldom  has  there  been  any  insight  into  the  fact,  that  that 
part  of  our  youth  in  the  gymnasium  (secondary  school) 
that  is  morally  and  mentally  strong  and  healthy  has  hardly 
been  overburdened  as  to  quantity;  but  that  the  overburden- 
ing has  fallen  upon  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  school  work  that  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
burdensome,  because  often  quantitatively  unsuitable  for 
their  minds,  must  be  still  further  treated  to  the  same  unen- 
joyable  diet  at  home  in  supplementary  hours,  until  it  be- 
comes completely  nauseating  and  an  injurious  burden.  It 
i^  not  Xh^  number  oi  hours  that  burdens  in  the  first  place, 
but  what  is  offered  the  pupils  during  the  hours  in  question 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  offered  that  determines  whether 
they  are  able  to  receive  it.  Tedium  wearies,  not  fresh  and 
joyful    work.    Aversion    irritates,    excites,    exhausts    and 
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finally  poisons  the  will;  but  not  a  lasting  and  lively  interest.' 
Force  creates  fear  and  trembling,  deceit  and  fraud;  but  the* 
free  will  begets  strength  of  character  and  mental  power. 

The  center  of  gravity  in  this  question  of  overburdening 
lies  at  a  point  where  it  is  so  seldom  sought.  It  lies  in  that' 
"didactic  materialism"  (14)  which  Dorpfeld  so  ably 
scourged  and  which,  as  the  permeating  spirit  of  our  public 
education,  is  systematically  cherished  from  above  down 
through  all  the  countless  examinations  and  the  privileges 
they  confer.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  that  superficial  pedagogical 
view  which  regards  subject-matter  and  technical  facility  as 
such,  as  synonymous  with  mental  power  and  growth,  and 
which  will  not  comprehend  that  intellect  and  will,  Ii\'e  not 
upon  what  they  consume  but  only  upon  what  they  digest, 
and  that  therefore  everything  that  is  crammed  in  beyond 
the  limit  of  digestion  not  only  does  not  benefit,  but  actually 
harms. 

This  view,  which  unfortunately  too  thoroughly  rules 
home,  school,  church,  state  and  social  life,  becomes  the  more 
threatening  to  the  mind  and  nerves  of  the  oncoming  gener- 
ation, in  that  it  is  associated  with  a  verbalism  which  con- 
verts the  biblical  saying:  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 
giveth  life,"  into  its  contrary.  "  Learn  only  the  words;  the 
understanding  will  be  given  unto  you  later  in  life,"  is  not 
only  a  dangerous  bit  of  the  pseudo-wisdom  of  theology  per- 
sistent even  to-day,  but  is  to  be  found  practically  applied 
in  every  salon,  in  political  and  elective  addresses,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  schoolroom,  in  every  primer  and  in  every  read- 
ing and  textbook.  Let  one  take  the  daily  program  of 
any  class  whatever,  especially  of  the  higher  schools,  and 
add  up  to  see  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  linguistic  form, 
to  reading,  writing  and  grammar,  and  how  much  to  the 
formation  of  live  and  concrete  ideas!  Above  all  even  the 
first  school  year  contributes  not  only  to  the  warping  of  the 
mind,  but  also,  according  to  the  view  of  the  physiologist, 
Preyer  (recently  deceased),  of  the  brain;  the  centers  of  writ- 
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ing  and  reading  develop  excessively  at  the  cost  of  other 
brain  centers. 

"  The  lemon  is  a  soft,  juicy  fruit.  The  choir  sings  a 
choral.      To-day   I   have   received  my  marks.     The   cigar 

glows.    The  c)'linder  is  round." "  There  is  an  arbor  in 

our  garden.  Be  glad  of  life.  The  lark  hovers  in  the  air  and 
sings  a  song.  Put  away  lying.  The  air  is  mild.  Obey  your 
teachers  and  follow  them.  The  farmer  tills  the  soil.  Love 
your  enemies.  Linen  is  made  of  flax.  The  linden  before 
the  door  is  already  very  old.'* 

These  illustrations  are  taken  from  a  primer,  the  sole  text- 
book for  the  first  school  year.  Neither  the  primer  nor  the 
extracts  were  especially  selected.  One  finds  just  such  bar- 
ren and  heterogeneous  materials  in  every  officially  recog- 
nized primer.  If  one  opens  the  commonest  text  in  French 
or  Latin,  he  finds  exactly  the  same  picture.  It  is  the  same 
when  one  gathers  together  the  titles  in  the  officially  adopted 
or  even  monopolized  readers.  Primers,  readers  and  linguistic 
texts  that  offer  connected  subject-matter  which  does  not  stu- 
pefy spirit  and  sentiment,  so  far  as  I  know,  up  to  the  present 
time  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  a  single  public 
school  of  German  countries.  Such  a  thing  is  not  officially 
permitted. 

Now  it  is  such  materials  as  these  with  which  the  brain  of 
the  poor  pupil  must  busy  itself  orally  and  in  writing  during 
most  of  the  time  of  instruction  and  most  of  the  hours  for 
home  work,  day  after  day,  year  after  year.  Can  we  wonder 
if  the  mind  is  crippled  in  the  process?  Add  to  this  still  that 
the  texts  for  object  instruction  in  ordinary  use  also  offer  but 
the  skeleton  without  the  flesh — bones  that  none  will  gnaw  on 
who  is  not  forced  to  it.  Thus  everywhere  the  pupil  is  led  over 
barren  wastes,  while  all  about  lie  beautiful  green  pastures. 
Into  the  bargain,  we  complain  of  him  because  he  is  confused, 
erratic,  inattentive,  dull  and  lazy.     Poor  pupil! 

Another  chief  cause  of  the  overburdening  both  of  our 
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numerous  psychopathicallj'  and  neuropathically  disposed 
scholars  and  of  the  healthy  but  meagerly  gifted  children, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  traditional  psychology,  and  with  it  cur- 
rent pedagogy,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  always 
considers  only  normally  endowed  minds,  and  that  accord- 
ingly even  the  public-school  system  is  adjusted  only  to  the 
normal^that  is,  to  the  physically  and  mentally  healthy  and 
vigorous,  It  is  only  in  the  most  recent  times  that  the 
Volks-school  has  begun  to  institute  special  classes  for  the 
noticeably  weak.  If  the  school  only  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  sifting  the  youth  for  certain  political  and  social  privileges, 
then  one  can  raise  no  objections  to  such  arrangements,  nor 
even  complain,  if,  for  example,  it  is  able  to  bring  to  gradua- 
tion but  three  out  of  forty-two  Sextaners  (students  of  one 
of  the  lower  gymnasium  classes).  But  if  the  public-school 
system  finds  its  primary  task  in  the  most  suitable  training  of 
every  individual  child,  as  every  family  must  desire,  then  it 
is.not  meeting  its  obligations  in  first  dragging  along  so  many 
children  who,  because  of  bodily  and  mental  disposition,  are 
not  equal  to  the  work,  and  then  dropping  them,  often  ex- 
hausted or  even  injured  in  mind  and  body,  somewhere  along 
the  line  of  march  of  higher  education,  without  sympathy  or 
wholesome  advice,  without  sufficient  measures  of  precau- 
tion to  prevent  weakening  and  degeneration. 

It  cannot  be  our  task  here  to  inquire  how  these  condi- 
tions are  to  be  bettered,  nor  especially  how  the  family, 
which  in  the  end  must  bear  all  the  pain,  and  most  of  the 
burden,  If  the  children  fail  in  the  public  school,  will  be  able 
to  maintain  its  just  claims  against  the  bureaucracy  and 
"  scholarchy  "  that  too  thoroughly  dominate  the  school.  I 
must  therefore  refer  to  my  special  treatises  on  this  ques- 
tion (15). 

That  which  compels  so  many  nervous  and  psychopathic- 
ally  affected  children  to  submit  to  being  harassed  and  fa- 
tigued is  the  anxiety  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  right  to  the 
one-year  voluntary  military  service,  which  they  would  unques- 
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tionably  be  able  to  attain  in  many  cases  more  quickly  and 
certainly  under  a  rational  system  of  education. 

The  one  year  voluntary  service  passes  as  a  privilege  of 
those  in  our  nation  who  are  possessed  of  material  wealth. 
Viewed  from  our  standpoint  it  is  often  the  opposite  of  a 
privilege — the  beginning  of  the  mental,  moral  and  fre- 
quently also  physical  degeneration  of  those  receiving  the 
privilege,  and  of  the  sorrow  and  care  of  the  family  over  its 
degenerate  member.  It  is  not  our  task  here  to  discuss  the 
political  and  social  side  of  this  question  (16).  Here  I  shall 
only  indicate  with  emphasis,  from  a  pedagogical  and  path- 
ological point  of  view,  that  in  place  of  a  system  for  the  ex- 
tortion of  privilege-certificates,  an  education  might  well  be 
substituted  that  would  both  avoid  and  better  mental  abnor- 
malities, and  supply  the  less  gifted  boys  with  a  culture  for 
life  that  shall  be  mentally,  morally  and  socially  sounder. 
Let  the  military  system  itself  hold  its  yearly  examinations 
in  the  army  and  release  those  that  pass  it  with  one  year;  but 
to  shape  an  educational  system,  above  all,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  preparatory  institution  for  military  privileges,  in- 
jures the  mental,  moral  and  industrial  value  of  the  oncom- 
ing generation,  as  well  as  its  defensive  powers. 

The  pedagog  can  only  be  filled  with  regret  to  see  how 
this  system  of  privileges  gradually  lowers  our  highly  es- 
teemed Gerhian  educational  institutions  to  the  level  of  one- 
sided educational  mills,  and  that  quite  against  the  will  of 
their  directors  and  teachers. 

Translated  by  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 
State  Normal,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

( To  be  cofttitmed, ) 

^^v     ^^v    ^^v 

Tommie: — **  Teacher  says  a  camel  has  four  stomachs. 
BiUy:—''  Well,  what  of  it?  " 

Tommie: — **  Just  think  how  dreadful  to  have  four  stom- 
ach-aches all  at  once!" 


DEFECTIVE  VISION. 

'THE  study  ot  this  condition  is  of  course  the  natural  out- 
'  growth  oE  an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  youths  of  both  sexes  who  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
artificial  aids  to  vision. 

Few  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  number  of  school 
children  who  wear  glasses,  and  we  frequently  hear  the  ques- 
tion asked:  "What  is  the  matter  with  our  young  people's 
eyes  nowadays,  that  so  many  have  defective  vision?"  with 
the  comment  that  "when  I  was  a  child  only  people  past 
middle  life  were  compelled  to  wear  glasses!"  Then  some 
say  it  is  a  "fad,"  others  it  is  the  "fashion,"  but  it  is  neither  fad 
nor  fashion  that  compels  the  sufferer  from  eyestrain  to  re- 
sort to  the  best  means  for  its  relief.  This  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  parents,  but  of  greater  importance  to 
the  children  themselves,  as  upon  good  eyesight  will  in  a 
measure  depend  their  future  career. 

A  great  deal  of  patient  study  and  inquiry  has  been 
given  to  this  subject  by  physicians  and  scientists  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  medical  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Exam- 
inations have  been  made  of  the  eyes  of  the  different  races  of 
men  ot  this  and  other  lands  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their 
exact  refractive  conditions;  cases  being  selected  from  all  the 
walks  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grades  of  intel- 
ligence. Scientists  have  in  this  manner  acquired  much  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information,  and  a  standard  for  vis- 
ion established,  by  which  we  are  better  able  to  study  all  de- 
partures from  the  normal  slate.  The  eyes  of  thousands  of 
school  children  have  been  examined  with  the  result  of  find- 
ing very  few  of  them  free  from  some  abnormal  refractive 
condition.  In  fact  there  are  very  few  normal  eyes — although 
perhaps  not  a  few  of  us  are  guilty  of  a  little  conceit  in  re 
gard  to  our  visual  powers.  Of  one  thousand  eyes  examined 
by  Valk  there  were  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  cases  of 
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hypermetropia  (far  sight);  one  hundred  and  eight  cases  of 
myopia  (nearsight);  ninety-five  cases  of  hyperopia  with 
hyperopic  astigmatism;  forty-one  cases  of  myopia  with 
myopic  astigmatism;  sixty  cases  of  simple  hyperopic  astig- 
matism; twenty-eight  cases  of  simple  myopic  astigmatism; 
and  thirty-one  cases  of  mixed  astigmatism.  Roosa  selected 
one  hundred  persons  who  had  apparently  normal  eyes.  Of 
this  number  composed  chiefly  of  people  following  a  busi- 
ness or  professional  life,  such  as  physicians,  students,  cler- 
gymen, music  teachers,  book-keepers  and  clerks,  eighty-two 
were  astigmatic  and  only  two  of  the  entire  number  had  nor- 
mal eyes.  These  reports  simply  indicate  that  although  an 
eye  may  possess  normal  vision  it  is  not  necessarily  a  normal 
eye  and  under  conditions  that  favor  its  development  the 
error  "will  out"  and  defective  vision  result. 

Defective  eyesight  is  one  ot  the  results  of  a  higher  civ- 
ilization and  an  unhygienic  mode  of  living.  The  lower  we 
descend  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach the  primitive  type  of  man  the  less  evidence  do  we 
find  of  defective  vision. 

Recently  an  examination  was  made  of  the  eyes  of  two 
thousand  Mexican  school  children  to  ascertain  their  refrac- 
tive conditions.  These  children  were  selected  because  they 
represent  a  primitive  type  of  people,  it  being  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  Mexico  has  made  any  material  prog- 
ress in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Of  this  number  only  eighty- 
eight  were  nearsighted,  sixty  were  farsighted  and  ten  astig- 
matic. On  the  other  hand  the  German  Empire,  the  home 
of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  universally  educated  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  shows  50  percent  of  its  school  children  to 
be  nearsighted,  and  in  one  school  in  Vienna  75  percent  of 
the  pupils  were  nearsighted.  Happily  this  condition  is  not 
as  prevalent  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  although  it  is  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent  that  as  someone  observed, 
"pleasantly  assures  us  that  if  the  tendency  to  the  defect  of 
vision  is  not  checked,  that  in  the  future  everybody  will  be 
nearsighted." 
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The  causes  of  defective  vision  are  not  hard  to  find.  Civ- 
ilized people  live  in  houses  which  often  exclude  light,  dis- 
tance and  fresh  air.  The  objects  which  engage  their  atten- 
tion from  earliest  childhood,  are  included  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  room,  where  everything  is  usually  within  easy 
reach  of  the  hands.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  myopia  is  on 
the  increase,  it  is  simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to 
adapt  the  eye  to  its  environment.  Why  have  an  eye  which 
is  capable  of  viewing  objects  at  infinite  distance  when 
everything  is  close  at  hand? 

The  manner  in  which  we  live  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  defective  eyesight.  Few  people 
are  regular  in  their  habits  of  eating  and  sleeping  and  in 
time  their  health  suffers  as  a  consequence. 

A  bad  state  of  health  naturally  affects  the  eye  and  many 
a  case  of  weak  eyes  can  be  attributed  to  irregular  habits  as 
a  primary  cause  of  their  trouble. 

Children  are  often  sent  to  school  too  early  in  life,  and 
without  due  regard  to  their  physical  condition.  The  tasks 
assigned  the  school  children  of  to-day  are  greater  than  in 
former  years  and  as  much  work  is  expected  of  the  puny  and 
delicate  child  as  of  the  robust  and  vigorous  one,  although 
it  is  obvious  that  the  child  who  inherits  a  weak  constitution 
and  is  also  the  victim  of  unfavorable  sanitary  surroundings 
cannot  do  the  same  amount  of  work  and  maintain  its 
strength  as  well  as  the  the  child  more  favored  in  these  re- 
spects. Another  predisposing  cause  of  defective  vision 
among  school  children  is  the  arrangement  of  the  light  in 
the  school  room.  It  is  either  insufficiently  lighted,  or  if 
there  is  plenty  of  light  it  is  generally  badly  arranged  as  re- 
gards the  eyes  of  the  children,  either  falling  directly  into 
their  faces,  or  coming  as  cross-lights  into  the  school  room. 

Light  when  admitted  to  the  schoolroom  should  not  fall 
in  the  faces  of  the  children,  but  the  desks  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  light  may  fall  upon  the  desk  from  the  left- 
hand  side.  The  light  falling  directly  into  the  eyes  of  the 
children  still  further  contracts  the  pupils  already  contracted 
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by  the  efforts  of  the  eye  to  accommodate  for  near  work, 
and  creates  a  tendency  in  the  eyeball  to  elongate,  and  the 
eye  is  taking  the  first  steps  in  the  process  by  which  an  eye 
becomes  near-sighted.  Errors  of  refraction  show  them- 
selves proportionately  as  the  child  progresses  from  the 
elementary  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  first  symptom  of 
failing  sight  is  an  increased  flow  of  tears,  a  burning  and 
scratching  sensation  of  the  eyelids,  with  congestion  of  the 
lids  or  eyeball.  There  are  two  kinds  of  eyes  that  develop 
defective  vision  as  the  result  of  abnormal  conditions  of  re- 
fraction. They  are  the  hyperopic  or  farsighted  eye  and 
the  myopic  or  nearsighted  eye.  The  first  is  a  natural  con- 
dition of  the  eye  as  we  find  it  to-day;  the  second  is  an 
acquired  condition — the  natural  product  of  civilization. 
Farsightedness,  or  hyperopia,  is  the  natural  condition  of 
the  human  eye.  The  savage  is  farsighted,  and  Humboldt 
in  his  travels  speaks  of  the  exceedingly  acute  vision  of  the 
Indians  of  South  America.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Indians 
of  this  country.  Jaeger  of  Vienna  examined  the  eyes  of 
many  new-born  children  and  found,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  farsighted. 

In  farsight  we  have  too  short  an  eyeball,  and  rays  of 
light  entering  the  eye  do  not  converge  to  a  point  and  ob- 
jects are  not  focused  distinctly  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
unless  the  muscle  of  accommodation  makes  a  strong  effort 
to  focus  the  object  so  that  it  may  be  seen  distinctly.  Here- 
in lies  the  mischief,  for  the  farsighted  eye  always  exercises 
some  accommodation  in  order  to  secure  a  clear  image  on 
its  retina,  and  the  demand  upon  its  accommodation  in- 
creases in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  and  distance  of  the 
object.  It  is  the  excessive  use  of  the  muscle  of  accommo- 
dation for  distant  and  near  work  that  in  time  produces  de- 
fective vision  in  the  farsighted  eye.  Too  great  a  demand 
is  made  upon  the  strength  of  its  focusing  muscle  and  it 
gives  up  the  struggle,  and  the  well-known  symptoms  of 
eye  fatigue,  or  eye  strain  manifest  themselves.  Among 
these  are  headache,  for  headache  is  the  burden  of  eye  strain. 
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difficulty  in  maintaining  a  distinct  image  of  small  objects,  or 
of  reading  for  any  length  of  time;  the  vision  blurs,  and  if 
reading  the  subject  is  frequently  compelled  to  stop  and  rub  i 
the  eyes  until  finally  reading  must  be  discontinued.  Using 
the  eyes  for  close  work  by  artificial  light  still  further  aggra-  \ 
vates  the  trouble.  Many  children  that  appear  dull  and 
stupid  suffer  from  this  defect.  When  the  child  complains  of 
headache  or  pain  in  or  about  the  eyes  and  a  tired,  languid 
feeling,  look  to  the  eyes,  and  yon  will  generally  find  the  seat 
of  the  trouble.  Eye  strain  should  receive  prompt  attention 
as  soon  as  symptoms  of  this  condition  manifest  themselves. 

And  now  a  few  thoughts  on  myopia  or  the  civilized  eye. 
The  myopic  eye  is  too  long,  and  rays  of  light  entering  it 
converge  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  retina.  One  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  this  condition  is  an  inability  to  see  distant  ob- 
jects clearly.  The  child  at  school  complains  that  it  cannot 
see  figures  nor  drawings  upon  the  blackboard  clearly,  and  fre- 
quently will  ask  the  teacher  to  change  its  scat  so  that  it  may  I 
be  nearer  the  blackboard.  These  are  indications  of  com- 
mencing myopia,  which  makes  its  appearance  from  the  ] 
eighth  year  upward  and  cannot  receive  too  early  attention 
as  this  condition  tends  to  progress,  and  sometimes  blindness  i 
results  from  it  by  destruction  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  eye. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  ihis  condition  within  the  eye  and 
the  trust  of  the  myope  lies  in  the  art  of  man.  Myopic 
children  are  apt  to  be  bookish.  They  like  to  sit 
in  the  house  and  read,  and  show  an  inclination  to 
avoid  the  out-of-door  sports  of  other  children  on  account  of 
their  poor  vision.  Myopic  eyes  often  appear  large,  and  this 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  regarded  as  an  attribute  of 
beauty.  This  dreamy  look  has  been  termed  the  "myopic 
slare." 

I  will  briefly  speak  of  astigmation,  which  may  be  of  the 
nearsighted  or  farsighted  variety  and  produces  probably  T-o 
percent  of  the  functional  headaches  that  afflict  the  human 
family,  but  as  this  condition  gives  rise  to  about  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  described  under  the  farsighted  eye,  I 
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will  leave  this  subject.  Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
care  of  the  eyes  and  I  will  close.  The  care  of  the  eyes 
should  begin  in  infancy;  guard  well  the  eyes  of  the  child 
at  this  period;  not  too  much  exposure  to  bright  objects, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  plenty  of  sleep. 

Guard  the  eyes  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  the  sun  and 
avoid  exposure  to  clouds  of  dust.  Look  to  the  children's 
physical  condition  before  sending  thetn  to  school,  and  if 
they  inherit  a  tendency  to  tubercle  or  scrofula,  do  not 
think  the  school  age  as  the  time  they  ought  to  be  in  school 
but  as  the  age  that  they  can  go  to  school  and  do  the 
best  work.  Be  careful  of  the  children  when  they  are  con- 
valescing from  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  as  nearsight  very 
often  begins  to  develop  after  these  diseases.  Look  well  to 
the  general  health,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  body,  as  all 
measures  directed  towards  the  promotion  of  good  health 
benefit  the  eyes.  Have  the  children's  eyes  examined  before 
they  commence  school  and  then  you  will  better  understand 
what  form  of  refractive  error  the  eye  is  liable  to  develop. 

Finally,  see  to  the  correction  of  all  errors  of  refraction  as 
soon  as  they  manifest  themselves.  Lose  no  time  in  attend- 
ing to  the  myopic  eye.  The  researches  of  Cohn  and  Risley 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  when  this  error  is  corrected  early 
it  does  not  tend  to  increase.  Remember  that  the  future  of 
many  a  person  might  have  been  changed  if  this  refractive 
error  had  been  corrected  in  youth.         E.  A.  Peck,  M.D. 

Kankakee^  III, 
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Let  the  child  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  to  love  good 
reading;  let  him  learn  to  express  clearly  and  forcibly  his 
thoughts,  both  orally  and  in  writing;  let  him  be  taught  to 
observe,  record,  classify  the  phenomena  of  nature;  let  him 
be  trained  to  understand  his  country's  history,  and  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen;  let  him  be  trained  to  keep  his 
body  sound  and  clean;  let  him  be  taught  good  morals  and 
gentle  manners,  both  by  precept  and  example. — N,  E. 
Journal  of  Education. 
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2.  The   Rearing   of   Children   from  an   Experimental    Standpoint, 

Elmer    Gates.    Laboratory  of  Psychology    and    Psychurgy, 
Chevy  Cliaae,  Md. 

3.  Child-Study  in  the  Training  of  Teachers.     John  G.   Thpnipson, 

Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fitchburg  Mass. 

4.  The  Development  of  Social  Consciousness  in  Children,  Will  S,  | 

Munroe,  Normal  School,  We^tficld,  Mass. 
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A  CHARACTER. 

I'm  kind  o*  sorry  for  'im.  "cause  I  know  he  means  it  well: 

But  I  wish  he  didn't  have  so  many  uiicful  facts  ter  tell. 

He's  got  so  educated  that  his  knowledge  has  become 

A  second  nature  to  'im,  which  he  can't  git  looseued  from. 

He  keeps  us  fellers  siltin'  slill;  we  da'sn't  laugh  or  cough. 

He  never  gives  us  any  chance  at  all  fur  showiu'  oR. 

An'  the  folks  all  gits  to  yawnin'  when  he  starts  to  have  his  aaj 

The  man  who  knowsso  much  it's  alius  gittin'  in  the  way. 

Ef  some  one  tella  a  story,  he  won't  even  stop  to  grin, 

He'll  talk  about  who  wrote  it,  an'  what  year  'twas  written  in. 

An'  cf  Hannah  plays  the  organ,  jes'  as  soon  as  she  gits  through 

He'll  lecture  on  the  music  like  somebody  paid  him  to. 

Ef  sume  one  has  a  bunch  of  flowers,  he'll  pick  'em  all  apart 

An'  go  to  bolanizin".     He  knows  everythia'  by  heart. 

He  can't  be  satislied  tcr  go  on  careless- like  an'  gay, 

The  man  who  knows  so  much  it's  alius  gettin  in  the  way. 

He  ain't  content  ter  know  'bout  what  this  world  is  doin'  now; 

He  goes  clean  back  through  centuries  an' tells  the  neighbors  how 

Folks  uster  do  housekeepin' way  back  yon   in   Greece  an' Rome. 

Such  things  is  most  improvin'.  but  they  don't  cheer  up  yer  home 

Like  good  ol'-fashioned  games  where  you  kin  jine  the  gals  an' 

He's  learnt  about  everylhiu',  esceptio'  how  so  romp  and  play, 
The  man  who  knows  so  much  it's  alius  gettin'  in  the  way. 
—  Washington  Star. 
^  Jt  jt 

Mr.  Rarey,  the  horse  lamer,  says  that  he  has  known  an 
angry  word  to  raise  the  pulse  of  a  horse  tt^n  beats  in  a 
minute.     Think,  then,  how  it  must  affect  a  child.— .V.  £. 

Journal  of  Hdiuatioii. 


EDITORIAL 

'X'HE  widespread  interest  of  our  many  read- 

P'j^V^^'*'  ers  in  the  excellent  articles  in  the  recent 

Suddttth* 

issues  of  The  Child-Study  Monthly,  on  "Ner- 
vous and  Backward  Children,"  by  Dr.  Sudduth,  has  found 
expression  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  our  subscribers,  to 
know  something  of  the  man  who  has  written  with  such 
profitable  suggestiveness.  We  present  in  this  number  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  this  writer  and  physician. 

Dr.  Sudduth  is  an  Illinois  product,  having  been  born  at 
Springfield  in  1853.  He  became  a  student  in  our  State 
Normal  University  at  Normal  and  later  took  up  collegiate 
work  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington. 
His  father  was  a  physician  before  him,  and  the  inherited 
taste. as  well  as  his  excellent  fitness  for  the  profession  made 
the  choice  of  the  field  of  medicine  a  natural  one  for  him. 
His  success  has  more  than  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice.  Studying  first  in  New  York  and  graduating  in  med- 
icine at  Philadelphia,  he  pursued  advanced  medical  studies  at 
Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Vienna. 

From  1884-90,  Dr.  Sudduth  was  a  director  of  the  physi- 
ological and  pathological  laboratory  of  the  Medico-Chirurg- 
ical  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  1890  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  Col- 
lege for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  position,  as  he  was  considering  the  matter  of 
leaving  the  city  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  the  latter  position  in  July, 
1890,  and  filled  the  chair  acceptably  for  five  years,  resigning 
in  1895  to  enter  into  medical  practice  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Sudduth's  literary  efforts  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. He  was  for  seven  years,  1887-94,  on  the  staff  of 
senior  editors  of  the  Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences^ 
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Philadelphia,  having  the  departments  of  embryology,  an- 
omalies and  monstrosities.  He  also  edited  the  International 
Dental  Journal  Awxlxi^  18S8-89.  He  wrote  a  150-page  article 
on  '■  Embryology  and  Histology  "  for  the  American  System 
of  Dentistry,  18S5. 

"The  Present  Scientific  Status  of  Hypnotism,"  ^ci-tra',, 
Chicago.  Februarj'.  1895;  "A  Study  in  the  Psycho-Physics  of 
yi\l%\c''  Minnesota  Mitgadm.  April,  1895:  "  Psycho- Physics 
of  Sleep."  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  insomnia, 
Journal  of  tlu-  American  Medical  Association.  December,  1895; 
"Suggestion  as  an  Ideo- Dynamic  Force,"  Ibid,  January,  1896; 
Hypnotism  and  Cnme,"  Journal  0/  the  Medieo-Ixf^al  Society, 
New  York,  December,  1895;  "A  Study  in  the  Psychology  of 
Inebriety." 

Dr.  Sudduth  was  special  lecturer  on  biology  in  the 
University  of  Iowa,  1888-S9.  in  the  University  of  California, 
1891-92.  and  in  the  Minneapolis  Academy.  1893-95;  ^'^^ 
university  extension  lecturer  on  biology  and  psycho-physics 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  1893-95,  ^"^^  '^  now  director 
of  the  psycho-physical  laboratory  of  the  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  of  Chicago;  also  national  lecturer  on  nar- 
cotics for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.;  consulting  physician  and  neurol- 
ogist to  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago;  chief 
consulting  physician  to  the  Alpha  Sanitarium,  and  chairman 
of  the  Psychological  Section  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society, 
New  York  City. 

His  contributions  to  the  Union  Signal  of  Chicago,  on  the 
subjects  of  Inebriety,  Narcotism  and  Heredity,  have  indeed 
been  praiseworthy. 

It  is  indeed  rare  for  such  a  busy  medical  man  to  take 
such  a  deep-sealed  interest  in  our  public  schools  as  does 
Dr.  Sudduth.  He  does  this  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  for 
the  sake  of  the  children.  We  are  glad  that  wehave another 
of  Dr.  Sudduth's  articles  in  store  for  our  readers, 
article  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
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IN  old  age  thought  precedes  action  and  the  conscious- 
*  ness  is  centered  in  the  thought.  The  mind  may  work 
slowly,  but  the  body  works  more  slowly,  and  is  often  so 
reluctant  that  will  not  act  at  all.  The  spirit  is  preparing  to 
slough  its  case. 

In  middle  age  thought  precedes  action,  but  the  later  fol- 
lows much  more  promptly,  and  consciousness  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two. 

In  childhood  thought  and  action  are  simultaneous,  and 
the  consciousness  is  centered  wholly  in  the  action.  The 
muscles  respond  so  instantaneously  to  the  thrill  of  the  elec- 
tric battery  in  the  brain  that  the  child  **  did  it  before  he 
thought." 

It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  there  is  so  much  truth 
in  R.  P.  Halleck's  assertion:  *'  Observation  has  shown  that 
those  who  try  to  teach  children  morality  by  word  of  mouth 
waste  their  efforts.  Morality  concerns  itself  with  action 
alone."  This  is  true  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  almost 
everything  that  is  to  be  taught  the  child.  How  long  would 
it  take  a  baby  to  learn  to  walk  if  it  sat  in  the  cradle  and 
listened  to  its  mother's  directions  about  how  to  set  one  foot 
ahead  of  another  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  center 
of  gravity;  or  a  schoolboy  to  learn  mathematics  if  his 
teacher  repeated  the  multiplication  table  and  worked  all 
the  examples?  And  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  eternally  saying: 
"  Don't  whine."  **  Don't  be  cross."  "Don't  speak  to  your 
mother  in  that  disrespectful  manner."  "If  you  hide  Jane's 
rolling-pin  again  you  will  have  to  go  without  your  pie." 
"You  mustn't  slam  the  door  when  you  are  angry."  "If 
you  snatch  and  eat  Tommy's  apple  again  you  will  have  to 
get  him  another." 

Your  talk  makes  as  much  impression  as  the  clicking  of  a 
telegraph  needle  makes  on  the  mind  of  one  who  cannot 
read  the  message.  It  wears  on  him.  It  irritates  him;  and 
he  says  you  are  forever  "  nagging  "  him.  But  he  has  never 
once  really  understood  what  you  are  saying. 
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Better  say:  "  Repeat  that,  please,  and  speal-  your  words 
instead  of  whining  them."  Say  "Mother,  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  do  that,"  instead  of  "You've  no  business  to  do 
thai."  "Go  through  the  door  ayain  and  close  it  without 
noise,"  etc. 

See  that  he  does  these  things  then  and  there,  but  see  to  1 
it  also  that  you  do  not  whine  or  growl  or  use  disrespectful  ' 
language  in  exacting  obedience, 

And  you  cannot  begin  too  early  in  the  child's  history  to 
see  that  he  does  things  properly.  Do  not  allow  him  to 
form  bad  habits  and  then  try  to  '"break  him  of  them."  Sec 
that  they  are  never  formed. 

•  To  do  (his  youmust  give  careful  attention  to  his  attitude 
toward  his  sisters  and  brothers,  his  parents,  his  playmates. 
Does  he  expect  favors  which  he  is  unwilling  to  return? 
Does  he  look  upon  his  own  playthings  as  his  especial  prop- 
erty and  his  sister's  as  common  property?  Does  he  accept, 
as  matter  nf  course,  all  his  parents  do  for  him  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  be  grateful?  This  last  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  from  which  the  child  must  be  guarded.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  everything  must  be  done  for  the  in- 
fant, and  as  it  grows  into  boyhood  or  girlhood  the  tendency 
is  for  it  to  expect  everything  from  its  parents,  to  accept 
without  note  any  service  or  sacrifice  on  their  part,  until  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  the  average  boy  or  girl  is  the 
most  selfish  thing  in  nature.  The  world,  or  that  part  of  it 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  has  always  revolved  about  him 
and  he  has  come  to  regard  his  prerogatives  as  world- 
encnmpassing,  To  avoid  this  the  child  should  learn  early 
in  life  that  even  love— even  that  freest  of  all  earth's  gifts,  a 
mother's  love,  has  a  right  to  expect  a  full  equivalent  ren- 
dered in  little  acts  of  courtesy,  in  little  ser\'ices,  rather  than 
in  words.  

And,  speaking  of  equivalents,  the  greatest  gift  you  can 
bestow  upon  your  child  is  an  exact  intellectual  scale  for 
weights  and  measures.     First  of  all  sei'  if  your  own  scale  is 
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exact,  and  if  you  are  able  to  judge  your  own  child's  state- 
ments and  actions  as  impartially  as  you  would  those  of  your 
neighbor's  child.  Then  if  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
your  child  carries  an  extra  weight,  which — consciously  or 
unconsciously — he  steps  into  his  own  side  of  the  scale  when 
weighing  virtues  and  into  his  own  neighbor's  side  when 
weighing  vices,  see  to  it  that  the  false  weight  is  removed, 
and  that  it  is  the  chiUi  wlio  removes  it.  For  instance,  the 
first  time  your  child  comes  to  you  complaining  that  Johnny 
"called  him  a  lot  of  bad  names,  and  frowed  ever  so  many 
great  big  chunks  of  dirt  at  him  and  hit  him,  and  he  didn't 
do  nuffin  at  all  to  Johnny,"  get  him  to  tell  you  again  as 
coolly  and  dispassionately  as  he  can  what  he  regards  as  the 
facts  in  the  case.  If  he  is  not  able  to  put  these  down  in 
writing,  do  it  yourself,  and  see  how  he  begins  to  hedge,  and 
how  the  statements  shrink.  But  do  not  stop  half-way. 
Keep  right  on  insisting  on  the  details  until  you  get  the  ab- 
solute truth,  a  point  you  can  be  sure  of  having  reached  only 
when'he  is  perfectly  willing  to  go  with  you  to  see  if  Johnny 
has  anything  to  add  or  subtract  from  this  written  statement 
by  which  time  you  will  probably  have  learned  that  Johnny 
merely  called  him  a  baby,  and  that  the  many  large  chunks 
have  shrunken  to  one  tiny  pellet,  and  that  it  was  your  own 
boy  who  did  the  hitting,  and  you  will  have  taught  him  a 
lesson  in  honesty  and  in  justice  that  he  could  not  have 
learned  by  years  of  admonition. 

And  in  cheerfulness,  too  !  For  this  boy  will  never  be  a 
pessimist,  nor  fancy  that  the  world  treats  him  unjustly. 
Whoever  that  blessed  optimist  was  who  bore  such  uncon- 
scious witness  to  his  own  justice  and  fidelity  when  he  said: 
**  I  have  lived  in  the  world  seventy  years  and  have  never  yet 
had  a  friend  who  betrayed  me,"  he  was  certainly  one  who 
had  been  taught  by  practice  rather  than  by  precept  to  weigh 
all  things  fairly  and  candidly. 

ji 

Above  all  things  don't  allow  Child-Study  to  degenerate 
into  that  namby-pamby  sentimentalism  which  excuses  down- 
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i  on  the  ground  that  "the  child  is  nervt 
;  bouquets  to  the  brutal  wife-murderer  be** 
cause  "  perhaps  the  poor  man  never  had  a  mother,"     (Sol 
much  the  better  for  the  mother  !) 
Jt 

Among  all  schemes  for  bringing  parents  and  children 
together  and  interesting  the  former  in  the  studies  of  the 
latter,  what  could  be  more  effectual  than  t-vrning  classes  for  \ 
high  school  extension  work!"  Many  a  man  and  woman  who  ] 
knows  nothing  of  the  marvels  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  ■ 
and  who  sees  in  plants  and  animals  nothing  except  here  and 
there  food  or  service  to  man,  and  to  whom  the  stars  have  no 
more  significance  than  so  many  bits  of  gilt  paper  stuck 
against  a  blue  dome  would  find  in  a  course  on  bolany,  zool- 
ogy and  astronomy,  an  extension  to  their  own  daily  lives, 
and  would  become  enthusiasts  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Said  one  poor  old  hod-carrier  from  whose  eyes 
the  scales  had  been  partially  removed:  "  Life  will  never 
be  so  doleful  to  me  again,  1  used  to  hate  everything 
and  everybody;  but  I'm  a  better  man  now,  and  I  can  make 
life  better  for  my  family." 

ji 

Who  says  we  shall  not  some  of  these  fine  mornings  com- 
municate with  the  inhabitants  of  Mars?  "A  new  search- 
light which  was  bought  in  Germany  by  the  government  was 
tested  at  Sandy  Hook  and  was  found  to  operate  perfectly 
for  night  signals  at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 
The  flashes  were  thrown  against  the  sky  and  a  code  of  dots 
and  dashes  was  as  easily  read  as  is  the  Morse  alphabet  by 
telegraphers." 

Jt 

No  summer  school  for  physical  training  can  surpass  the 
one  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Gymnastic  Union  at  Milwaukee,  The  school  convenes 
this  year  on  July  5  and  continues  to  August  15.  Its  faculty 
consists  of  expert  teachers  in  every  department  of  physical 
training,  and  its  gymnasium  is  unsurpassed  in  its  excellent 
equipment.     Address   the   secretary,   William   A.   Stecher, 
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214  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  circular  and  infor- 
mation. 

ji 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Child-Study  is  convening  in  Kent  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  It  bids  fair  to  be  an  epoch-making  session 
for  this  organization  that  has  done  so  much  to  rejuvenate 
and  enrich  educational  work  in  the  central  West. 

ji 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Krohn  on  the  cover  page  of  this 
issue,  in  response  to  a  large  number  of  requests  received 
during  the  past  few  months  from  various  subscribers  of  the 
Child-Study  Monthly  is  presented  in  spite  of  our  "senior" 
editor's  protests,  but  the  publisher  takes  the  responsibility 
upon  himself,  believing  that  the  group  of  Child-Study  lead- 
ers whose  portraits  have  previously  appeared  would  not  be 
complete,  at  least  so  far  as  the  central  west  is  concerned, 
without  Dr.  Krohn,  who  has  been  identified  with  Child- 
Study  from  its  very  first  inception. 

A.  W.  MuMFORD,  Publisher. 

ji  ji  ji 

ART  AND  THE  CHILD. 
The  Don  is  in  teaching  should  be  for  the  teacher.  Don't 
give  definite  rules  to  little  children  at  first.  Don't  criticize 
very  much,  but  do  commend  the  good — the  right  position, 
the  margin  left  clear;  and,  above  all,  praise  the  neatness  and 
care.  Let  the  little  tots  dig  and  scrub  with  the  eraser. 
They  enjoy  it  so  much  and  it  will  not  long  please  them; 
for  soon  they  will  notice  that  you  do  not  preserve  the 
scrubby  papers.  The  fact  of  your  preserving  the  excellent 
papers  will  generally  be  a  motive  productive  of  good 
results;  but  use  other  motives  as  well.  When  I  stopped  a 
careless  class  and  said:  "To-day  we  will  send  all  our  draw- 
ings to  Charles,  who  is  sick,"  the  call  came  immediately: 
"Oh!  can't  we  have  new  papers'*"  Certainly  they  had  new 
papers  to  match  their  new  hearts! — Hobart  B.  Jacobs  in 
Kindergarten  Review. 


EDUCATIONAL  CURRENT. 

I  LLINOIS  is  already  an  imperial  commonwealth. 
PUgrim  The  magnificent  possibilities  of  her  future,  how- 

Fatbtn.  ever  are  beyond  the  prophetic  power  of  min.  Her 
highest  and  most  permanent  concern  is  the  education  of  her 
youth.  Her  common  school  system  is  yet  far  from  perfect, 
but  its  foundations  are  laid  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
her  material  resources.  No  other  voluntary  agency  has 
done  as  much  as  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  to 
point  the  way  and  to  mould  the  public  opinion  that  has 
made  possible  whatever  of  progress  has  been  achieved. 
And  no  other  equal  number  of  men  could  be  named  whose 
title  to  be  called  "Our  Pilgrim  P'athers"  by  the  members  of 
that  association  than  Enoch  A,  Gastman.  Richard  Edwards, 
Edwin  C.  Hewitt,  John  F,  Kberhart,  Samuel  Willard  and 
Newton  Hateman.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  Jed  to  the 
symposium,  in  which  all  but  the  last  name  participated,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  association.  No  other  session  of 
that  body  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  as  impressive. 
it  was  a  natural  sequence  that  the  proceedings  of  that  his- 
torical meeting  should  be  printed.  It  was  so  ordered,  and 
the  executive  committee  has  seen  to  it  that  the  work  was 
done  in  the  most  perfect  good  taste.  The  Monthly  hopes 
there  are  extra  copies  enough  for  every  working  teacher  in 
the  state  who  cares  enough  for  one  to  pay  the  membership 
fee. 


PRESIDENT  CANFIELD  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
^  says  he  expects  to  see  the  lime  when  students  will  pass 
from  high  school  to  college  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  way  as 
they  now  go  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school.  Why 
aoi't^Joiirruii  of  Education. 

Yes,  why  not?     But  when  that  much-to-be-desired  time 
comes  the  colleges  will  have  abandoned  their  stubborn  pol- 
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icy  of  requiring  from  every  graduate  a  three  or  four  years' 
term  at  "  hard  labor"  on  Greek  and  Latin.  Not  one  in  ten 
who  begin  the  study  of  these  **  classics  "  can  write  a  para- 
graph in  classic  English.  Not  one  in  ten  who  have  com- 
pleted the  required  course,  can  read  a  paragraph  in  these 
languages  five  years  after  leaving  college  and  of  those  who 
can,  nine  out  of  ten  have  kept  up  their  acquaintance  with 
these  languages  more  because  they  do  not  wish  to  forget 
them  than  because  they  ever  expect  to  use  them.  With  all 
due  respect  for  the  dead  languages — say  rather  out  of  re- 
spect for  them — why  not  bury  them  as  we  do  other  dead 
bodies,  or  at  least  stow  them  away  in  a  vault  where  those 
who  wish  to  view  the  remains  can  have  access  to  them  and 
not  oblige  every  reluctant  high  school  and  college  student 
to  take  a  whack  at  them,  and  toss  and  batter  them  around 
awhile? 


As  if  in  response  to  the  above  President  de  Blois  says, 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Education:  "  The  progress  of  ed- 
ucational agencies  in  any  community  or  in  any  epoch  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  ideals  of  the  race  and  of  the  age.  A  period 
or  people  that  is  utilitarian  will  dictate  a  practical  standard 
for  the  elocutionist.  If  dogma  is  dominant  education  will 
conform  to  the  demands  of  rubric  and  ritual.  In  times  that 
are  alert  and  active  in  exploration  and  discovery  the  sceptre 
of  science  guides  the  teacher.  Culture  and  refinement  de- 
mand the  exaltation  of  classical  scholarship." 

True  culture  demands  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
ideas  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  if  the  energy 
spent  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  vehicle  in  which  those 
ideas  are  conveyed  were  spent  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  ideas  themselves,  a  much  broader  culture  would  be  at- 
tained. 

But,  says  someone,  **  it  is  the  intellectual  discipline  to  be 
foiind  in  the  study  of  the  construction  of  languages  that  we 
are  after."  Well  then,  if  it  is  mental  gymnastics  we  wish,  why 
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not  do  a  little  more  vaulting  and  climbing  among  the  ropes 
and  ladders  of  our  owu  mother  tongue,  from  which  we  now 
get  such  sorry  tumbles? 


A  PrkelcM  T    '  H  ^  *'*°  ^^^  realized  the  priceless  worth 

Tidioot  Mooey  of  culture    has    found  a   tonic  for 

and  Tttbofrt  Prke.  feebic  desire  and  hesiuting  purpose.  His 
pulse  is  no  longer  sluggish,  nor  his  eye  dim,  aor  his  cheek 
pallid,  nor  his  foot-steps  weary,  nor  his  pathway  clouded. 
The  ideal  of  self-culture  reveals  the  boundless  and  deathless 
possibilities  of  human  life  and  personal  attainment. — Auitin 
K.  di  Blots.  President  of  SlwrtUff  College. 


Training  to 
Uw  Front. 


JVrtANUAL  training  has  made  ver>'  rapid  pro- 
*  gress  in  American  Education  since  it  was 
established.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest,  achievement  of  new  education.  Dr.  C.  M. 
Woodward's  famous  statement,  "Put  the  whole  boy  to 
school."  has  become  a  watchword  all  over  the  country. 

The  days  of  sneers  and  harsh  criticism  are  passed;  all 
arc  our  friends.  No  longer  does  one  hear  that  manual  train- 
ing  is  good  enough  for  a  poor  boy,  or  for  a  mechanic.  No 
boy  is  too  good  for  it;  wealth  and  culture  and  industry  alike 
cherish  and  profit  by  \V— Amerit an  Jotirnal  of  Education, 

Unless  you  do  put  the  whole  boy  to  school  the 
half  that  goes  will  not  do  his  best  work.  Many 
a  child  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  dull  or  a  trouble- 
some pupil  when  all  that  ails  him  is  lack  of  exercise.  Sitting 
for  long  hours,  droning  over  lessons  is  one  of  the  worst 
habits  a  child  can  form.  It  is  the  beginning  of  that  intel- 
lectual sluggishness  which  follows  many  people  through 
life,  causing  them  to  waste  more  time  than  they  actually 
use  when  undertaking  anything  requiring  thought,  as  writing, 
calculating,  etc. 

Another  bad  habit  which   comes  from   this  droning  is 
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intellectual  vagrancy,  the  mental  tendency  to  wander  from 
the  point. 

The  story  of  the  billy-goat  is  familiar — a  story  which 
began  with  the  goat  and  ran  on  all  day  about  the  cows, 
sheep,  horses,  farm  lands,  forests,  neighbors,  neighborhood 
gossip,  etc.,  and  never  came  back  to  the  goat's  doings  at  all. 
We  have  heard  people  talk  in  this  rambling  fashion.  The 
writer  recalls  a  good  old  parson  who  used  to  visit  at  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  and  who,  on  being  greeted  with  a 
remark  about  the  weather  said:  "Yes,  yes,  that  reminds  me 
of  something  Brother  Jones  told  me  week  before  last.  You 
know  Brother  Jones?  He  that  lived  in  Prairie  Round,  and 
was  brother  to  Tom  Jones  who  married  Gooddell's  second 

daughter etc."  The  good  parson  began  at  three  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon  and  ran  on  till  he  was  sent  to  bed  at  mid- 
night. In  the  morning  he  began  where  he  left  off  and  ran 
on  until  the  host  at  ten  o'clock  excused  himself  to  go  to 
his  business.  That  was  forty  years  ago,  and  the  parson's 
tongue  is  still  running  at  the  same  rate,  and  we  are  still  won- 
dering what  it  was  that  Brother  Jones  said. 


It  is  said  that  Frederick  the  Great  owed  his  success  in 
life  to  his  early  training  in  doing  with  dispatch  whatever  he 
undertook.  He  was  never  allowed  to  dawdle  even  at  his 
play.  When  called  in  the  morning  he  was  obliged  to  dress 
for  breakfast  in  two  and  a  half  minutes.  Miss  Putnam  gives 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  a  good  method  of  train- 
ing children  to  work  rapidly. 

A  reference  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education  to  the  importance  of  exercises  in  rapid  ad- 
dition leads  me  to  mention  one  form  which  has  proved  very 
helpful  to  me. 

The  teacher  places  the  sum  upon  the  black  board,  nam- 
ing each  figure  as  she  commences  to  make  it,  and  the  pupils 
at  the  same  time  take  it  down  in  their  note  books.  If  one 
gets  behind  or  fails  to  catch  a  certain  figure,  he  at  once  an- 
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s  the  fact  and  thei 


1  halt  of  the  rest  until  all  ; 


nounces  t 

again  together.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  figures  have 
been  placed  upon  the  board  the  teacher  gives  the  signal  to 
"add."  As  soon  as  any  one  has  completed  the  addition  he 
reports  by  number  (each  pupil  should  for  convenience  re- 
tain the  same  number  liuring  the  entire  year),  at  the  same 
instant  closing  his  note  book.  The  teacher,  watch  in  hand, 
at  once  places  upon  the  blackboard  opposite  his  number  the 
number  of  seconds  or  minutes  occupied  in  his  computation. 
When  all  have  reported,  each  is  called  upon  in  turn  to  give 
his  result,  the  teacher  placing  it  upon  the  board  opposite 
his  number.  The  problem  is  then  added  by  the  school  in 
concert,  and  the  one  who  obtained  the  first  correct  answer 
regarded  as  victor.  Insist  upon  each  pupil  reversing  his 
paper  as  soon  as  he  has  finished.  Of  course  you  have  no 
dishonest  pupils,  nor  do  you  want  to  manufacture  any;  and 
if  opportunity  is  given,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  offered 
to  the  quicker  pupils  to  verify  their  work  while  waiting  for 
the  last  ones  to  finish. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  much  speed  will  be  gained  in 
a  month  or  two  by  daily  practice.  Pupils  learn  to  combine 
the  figures  almost  without  voluntary  effort;  at  least  they  are 
enabled  to  cast  a  glance  up  a  column  and  give  the  result 
almost  instantly.  Each  discovers  for  himself  some  "sliort 
cuts."  Thus  he  may  see  at  a  glance  that  the  two  or  three 
figures  in  advance  add  up  to  ten.  It  is  very  easy  to  com- 
bine this  with  number  already  obtained;  or  if  they  only  make 
nine,  to  think  another  ten  and  take  one  from  it  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous. 

It  is  surprising,  too,  how  largely  addition  enters  into  the 
practical  work  of  school  and  business  computation;  and  the 
speed  gained  will  prove  ample  compensation  for  the  time 
spent.  Besides,  I  know  of  no  other  general  exercise  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed;  and  it  is  adapted  to  all  grades  that  have 
learned  to  add. 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS. 

In  France  there  is  a  law  forbidding  anyone  to  give  solid 
food  of  any  kind  to  infants  under  a  year  without  the  written 
authority  of  a  qualified  medical  man.  A  prominent  weekly 
journal  remarks,  if  there  were  a  similar  provision  elsewhere 
for  the  protection  of  infant  life,  these  frequent  verdicts  of 
"died  from  improper  food"  would  not  be  returned,  because 
the  person  who  gave  the  food  would  be  sought  for  and  made 
answerable  to  law.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  injudicious 
feeding  is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  most  of  the 
infant  mortality  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  fact  has  been 
conclusively  proved  in  New  York  and  other  cities  in  the 
East  that  infantile  mortality  has  been  greatly  decreased  by 
means  of  milk  laboratories  and  certified  milk.  There  is  yet, 
however,  much  room  for  further  improvement,  but  it 
may  be  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  progress  already  made, 
that  the  death  rate  of  young  children  will  be,  ere  long, 
brought  down  to  a  much  lower  figure. — Pediatrics. 

ji  ji  ji 

The  following  are  characteristic  statements  about  the 
"best  teacher": — 

She  could  stand  some  fun. 

She  had  no  pets. 

The  children  feel  as  if  she  was  one  of  them. 

The   principal  reason  I   liked  her   for  was  because  she 
liked  me  and  showed  it  once  in  awhile. 

She  always  wanted  me  to  be  thoughtful. 

Her  actions  helped  me  to  do  better. 

If  you  did  not  get  your  lessons,  she  was  so  sorry  that  it 
made  you  ashamed. 

She  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  us. 

Put  us  on  our  honor. 

Her  manner  seemed  to  give  me  an  inspiration  to  work. 
She  never  punished  the  pupils  because  she  didn't  feel 
good. 

Never  flew  off  the  handle. —  The  Western  Teacher, 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Child-Ciiltiiro  in  the  Hotiie,  By  Martha  B.  Mosher.  riem- 
ing-  H.  Rcvell  Company,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  book  for  mothers,  written  by  a  mother.  In  her 
preface  the  author  makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that  in 
this  age  when  women  no  longer  make  fashion  and  society 
their  gods,  but  are  devoting  their  energies  to  intellectual 
improvement  for  themselves  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
lives  of  others,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  best  study 
of  the  humanities  is  in  their  own  homes  where  their  influ- 
ence is  greatest  and  most  enduring,  and  where,  she  says,  the 
application  of  all  the  later  methods  of  intellectual  and  moral 
education  have  made  least  progress.  The  author  discrim- 
inatingly remarks  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  mother  to 
work  i'arwcj//)' for  her  child's  progress,  she  must  also  work 
wisdy\  and  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  select  the  most 
vital  questions  pertaining  to  this  progress  and  offer  practical 
suggestions  regarding  them. 

"Wholesome  feelings  are  vastly  more  important  than 
logical  thought."  "To  be  generous  is  more  than  lo  give 
gifts;  it  is  to  think  and  judge  generously."  "  Habits  mental, 
moral  and  physical,  are  formed  in  early  childhood." 

The  book  deals  with  the  environment,  character,  culture, 
habits,  punishments  and  rewards  of  children  and  of  their 
training  in  matters  of  sense,  will,  emotion,  morals  and  even 
civic  duties;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  mother  can 
read  the  work  thoughtfully  without  feeling  some  home 
thrusts  and  saying  to  herself,  "On  this  point  I  have  been 
remiss."  It  is  a  practical  little  book  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  rear  their  children  with 
discretion  avoiding  both  the  one  extreme  of  leaving  them 
to  come  up  and  the  other  of  pampering  their  weaknesses. 

C.  B. 
* 

Trausactions  of  tbe  Illluois  Society  for  Cliild-^tiidy. 
Vol.111,  No.  I. 

The  Transactions  now  bears  the  imprint  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  The  report,  hereafter  to  be  published 
quarterly,  is  edited  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Thurber  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  society. 
The  contents  for  April  are:  '"  The  Child  and  His  Environ- 
ment," an  interesting  article   in   which    Mr,   Geo.  H.    Mead 
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urges  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  child  from  such  an  en- 
vironment as  shall  develop  all  his  faculties  by  giving  his 
activities  their  real  and  natural  place;  an  article  by  Mr. 
Colin  Scott  on  '*  Children's  Fears  "  as  expressed  in  their  at- 
tempts at  art;  "  Child-Study  for  Class  Work,"  from  that  ad- 
vocate of  a  practical  application  of  Child-Study,  Louis  Gal- 
breath;  suggestions  of  **  Method  in  Child-Study,"  b}^  S.  F. 
MacLennan;  **  Education  of  the  Motor  Centers/'  by  R.  P. 
Halleck;  an  article  on  "  Children's  Secrets  "  which  says  that 
if  one  would  influence  a  child's  conduct  he  must  enter  into 
the  child's  feelings  and  be  able  to  see  with  a  child's  eyes. 
Beside  these,  we  have  reports  of  the  president  and  secre- 
tary, the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  table 
of  contents  of  the  preceding  volumes. 


Book  I.  Fables  and  Rhymes.  Lakeside  Literature  Series. 
Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  little  collection  of  those  old,  yet  ever  new,  tales 
and  poems  that  so  delight  children,  and  that  old  people  love 
to  teach  the  children.  Not  that  the  old  folks  themselves 
would  read  these  rhymes  any  more  than  they  would  go  to 
a  circus  except  for  the  sake  of  the  youngsters;  but  as  they 
lean  over  the  book  counter  and  turn  the  pages,  the  pendu- 
lum of  Father  Time  seems  to  be  wig-wagging,  wig-wagging, 
and  their  pulses  once  more  keep  time  to  the  heart-beats  of 
youth,  and  they  **  think  Tommy  might  like  this  book." 
So  they  pay  the  price,  pocket  the  volume  and  take  it  home; 
and  the  old  boy  and  the  young  have  a  good  hour  together, 
forgetting  the  fifty  years  that  lie  between  them. 


Pollard's  Advanced  Reader,  by  Rebecca  Pollard  and 
Isaac  Thomas,  is  another  very  attractive  book  just  issued  by  the 
Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago. 

The  selections  are  from  the  best  authors:  Carlyle, 
Wordsworth,  Ruskin,  Shakespeare,  Lowell,  Tennyson,  Ad- 
dison, Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Webster,  Bryant, 
Holmes,  Alcott  and  many  others,  and  the  book  is  illustrated 
by  many  beautiful  half-tones.  Both  this  and  the  primer 
last  mentioned  are  printed  in  good  type  on  fine  paper;  are 
bound  in  strong,  neat  covers;  and  present  an  unusually  at- 
tractive appearance.  The  firm  which  puts  out  such  books 
deserves  to  prosper.  C.  B. 
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Showing  a  series  of  valuable  results  that  have  come  from 
close  scientific  study  of  the  problem,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
Child-Study  books  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  deals  not 
with  glittering  generaliliesbut  \s\Mi\  facts  that  come  from  the 
closest  observation  and  careful  laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search. The  principal  topics  are:  Facts  in  the  Compara- 
tive Development  of  the  Child;  Comparative  Importance  of 
Heredity  and  Environment;  The  Place  of  the  Primary 
Scliool  in  the  Development  of  the  Child;  The  Place  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Child's  Development;  The  Development  of  the 
Child  Criminal;  Institutional  Life  in  the  Development  of  the 
Child  and  the  Value  of  the  Child  as  a  Witness  in  Suits  at 
Law.  Any  of  these  chapters  is  replete  with  high  class  infor- 
mation. No  student  of  the  chiSd  can  afford  to  be  without 
the  book.  It  contains  much  that  is  new.  but  each  proposi- 
tion is  so  well  authenticated  by  an  array  of  actual  facts  thai 
conviction  of  the  author's  position  on  any  question  discussed 
is  bound  to  ensue.  The  author  deserves  the  highest  possible 
credit  for  giving  us  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  of 
scientific  Child-Study.  \V.  O.  K. 

ji 

The  Bt^einiier'B  Book  ol' VochI  Miisie,  bj  Eleanor  SmJIh 
and  Julia  Adam  Scott.     Foresmau  &  Co..  Chicago.     128  pp. 

Mere  is  a  vocal  music  book  for  children  that  proceeds 
along  correct  pedagogical  lines.  It  is  different  from  so 
many  school  music  books  in  that  it  does  not  provide  forthc 
study  of  the  technique  of  music  apart  from  and  antecedent 
to  the  actual  singing  of  songs  in  order  to  master  the  ele- 
ments of  the  art.  The  elements  are  presented  by  means  of 
the  songs  themselves,  as  sung  by  the  pupils,  and  thus,  like 
the  songs  themselves  they  become  realties- — something 
which  the  children  (eel  and  to  which  they  respond.  The 
technique  of  music  as  embodied  in  the  usual  sight  reading, 
(/p-rc-mi  e\ercises  is  abstract,  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  children  and  does  not  tntercst  them. 

It  is  refreshing  that  correct  Child-Study  methods  have 
nt  last  found  expression  in  the  making  of  school  music 
books.  This  book  embodies  the  soundest  possible  pedagog- 
ical sense  in  that  it  seeks  to  interest  children  by  first  cre- 
ating impressions  through  the  force  of  musical  effects  and 
from  them  develop  the  "technical  grammar"  of  music. 
Songs  and  not  these  elementary  constructive  parts  are   first 
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presented.     The  children  thus  feel  the  effect  of  rhythm  and 
experience  the  uplift  of  melody. 

The  songs  in  the  book  are  beautiful,  making  the  study  of 
music  interesting,  vital  and  practical.  It  will  prove  a  most 
successful  book  because,  being  conceived  and  carried  out 
along  the  only  correct  pedagogical  lines,  it  deserves  suc- 
cess. The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  for  giving  us 
what  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  so  greatly  needed.    W.  O.  K. 

The  Student's  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
gnag-e.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York  and  London. 
1,225  illustrations  and  915  pp. 

This  excellent  dictionary  is  designed  to  give  orthography, 
pronunciation,  meaning  and  etymology  of  over  60,000  words 
and  phrases.  It  is  an  abridgement  of  the  renowned  larger 
"Standard  Dictionary"  of  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  the  300,000 
words  of  which  have  been  carefully  reviewed,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  all  that  are  at  all  likely  to  be  met  in  an 
extended  course  in  the  reading  and  study  of  English.  The 
book  is  of  immense  value  and  an  excellent  authority  for  all 
the  purposes  that  can  possibly  be  served  by  an  abridged 
dictionary  of  the  English  language.  It  is  useful  to  teachers 
as  well  as  pupils,  and  its  convenient,  compact  form  will 
cause  it  to  prove  a  boon  to  the  vast  reading  public,  for  it 
so  fittingly  meets  the  needs  of  all. 

Talking^  with  the  Pencil.  Primary  L^essons  in  Language. 
By  William  Swinton,  author  of  Swinton's  Language  Series,  etc. 
Boards,  square,  12mo,  128  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  30  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  little  book  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  primary  schools  for  oral  and  written  work  in 
language,  sufficiently  simple  and  elementary  for  the  young- 
est pupils  beginning  their  first  language  exercises.  In  its 
preparation  the  author  has  endeavored  to  make  the  study 
of  the  right  use  of  language  in  its  written  form  pleasant  and 
attractive.  He  has  constantly  had  in  mind  the  fact  that 
children  learn  best  by  doing,  and  therefore  he  has  made 
every  lesson  an  exercise  in  the  practical  use  of  words.  The 
lessons  throughout  the  book  furnish  suitable  material  and 
suggestions  for  the  oral  instruction  which  should  always 
precede  and  accompany  the  written  exercises.  Primary 
teachers  will  find  this  just  the  book  to  assist  them  in  the 
most  difficult  part  of  their  school  work — training  children 
to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly. 
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AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 
The  Joitrna!  of  Pedagogy.  The  preliminary  report  of  the 
committee  of  nine  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers' 
Association,  by  Prof.  Leroy  C,  Cooley  of  Vassar,  is  the  lead- 
ing article  in  Albert  L.eQn3td's /ouma/  0/  Pedagogy  for  April, 
iSq8,  and  there  is  the  usual  amount  of  other  first-class  mat- 
ter— not  to  be  found  in  any  other  magazine.  The  Journal 
has  always  been  sm  generis,  but  in  its  present  form  it  is  not 
only  to  be  prized  for  original  and  valuable  contents,  but  for 
its  mechanical  excellence  and  beauty.  Such  a  magazine 
cannot  be  conducive  to  increased  professional  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  those  who  subscribe  for  and  read  it.  It  is 
published  quarterly  at  41.50.  Single  numbers  are  50  cents. 
The  publisher  of  The  Monthly  will  take  pleasure  in  helping 
our  readers  become  belter  acquainted  with  Tlu  Journal. 

The  Plan  Book.  Minnie  M.  George  is  the  editor,  and  A. 
Flanagan,  Chicago,  the  publisher  of  the  most  unique  book 
—or  maga/ine.  of  helps,  methods  and  devices  for  elementary 
teachers  we  have  yet  seen.  The  numbers  for  February, 
March  and  May  are  before  us,  and  if  succeeding  numbers  are 
to  be  kept  up  to  the  standard,  there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  demand  for  them. 

How  to  See  the  Point  ami  Place  It,  by  John  G.  Scott,  is  a 
little  pamphlet  that  shows  how  to  punctuate  without  ihe 
confusion  that  is  likely  to  ensue  by  keeping  in  mind  the 
rules  of  grammar.  The  matter  is  brief  and  simple,  and  the 
few  rules  that  are  given  are  amply  illustrated.  Price 
20  cents.  Laconic  Publishing  Co.,  123  Liberty  Street.  N.  Y. 
j<  J*  j( 
NOTICE -SNELl-EN'S  TEST  TYPES. 

For  testing  vision.     A  fevr  more  of  these  standard  test  cards, 

snitabte  for  testing- the  vision  of  school  children,  can   be  supplied, 

with  directions  for  using  the  same,  for  tiie  low   price  of  ten   cents 

each,  in  stamps  or  silver.     Address  W.  O.  Krohn,  Hospital,  111. 

Jt 

ONE  FARE  TO  WASHINGTON  AND  RETURN. 

The  mectinff  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Wash- 
ing-ton, July  7-12,  offers  exceptional  inducements  to  those  who  wish 
to  visit  tlie  national  capital.  The  Monon  Route  will  sell  tickets  for 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  through  sleepers,  with  ample  time  to 
make  side  trips  to  Mount  Vernon  and  other  points  of  interest.  Send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  the  Monon's  beautiful  Washington  book.  Ad- 
dress Frank  J-  Reed,  G.  P.  A..  Chicago.  City  ticket  office,  232 
Clark  St. 
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flow  to  Soend  the  Summer  ndvantaoeousiu ! 


ATTEND  OUR 


Normal  Goorses 

niPI  nriA^  nPANTFn  ^or  an  work  done.  cm. 
Llir^l^yji  tr\^  VJIvr\l^  l  M^LJ  ture  Departments,  Ora- 

tory,  Elootition,  Dramatic  Art,  Acting:,  Delsarte,  Voice  and  Physical 
Culture,  Piano,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Vocal  Music,  Society  and  Stag^e 
Dancing^,  and  Business  Departments  of  Stenogrraphy,  Book-keep- 
ing:.  Typewriting:  And  Telegrraphy. 

The  American  College 

Is  the  larg-est  institution  of  the  kind  in  America,  occupying  the  third  floor  of 
the  GREAT  NORTHERN,  an  eighteen-story  building  finished  in  marble 
and  mahogany,  opposite  the  Postoffice,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  We  meet  out- 
of-town  students  at  depot  with  our  carriage  free  of  charge,  and  furnish  desirable 
board  at  lower  rates  than  can  be  obtained  in  smaller  cities. 

We  g^uarantee  positively  to  give  the  best  instruction  at  absolutely 
the  lowest  rates. 

You  can  enter  the  college  at  any  time.  Please  write  us  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars. Address.  FRANK  CRANE,  Secretary  American  College, 
Ureat  Northern,  77  Jackson  Boulevard. 


APPLIED   TO  EDUCATION. 

BeiofT  a  series  of  ESSAYS 
Appljiag^  the  Psjcholug'j  of 
Johann    Fried  rich    Herbart. 

By  John  Adams,  M.  A. 

The  ten  e»6a>s  contained  in  the  book  are 
closelj  related,  and.  are  upon  the  followins 
topics:  I.  Idola  scholarum;  II  Review  of 
psjcholofiries;  III.  The  Herbartian  psjchol- 
ogj;  IV.  The  Theorj  of  initial  eqnalitj; 
V.  Formal  edncation;  VI.  The  meaning-  of 
^ibserration;  VII.  The  logical  concept  and  the 
>8jcholog^ical;  Vlli.  A  negrlected  educational 
oigaoon;  IX  Graphic  hypotheseb;  X.  The 
doctrine  of  interest. 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  President  State  Normal 
Unh'trsity,  Xormai,  lit.:  The  most  refreshing 
liook  on  education  that  I  have  seen  for  some 
tinie. 

CHARLES  DE  OARMO,  President  S-warth- 
more  College^  Pa.:  The  book   is   intensely   in- 
*  terestinff.  being  sound  in   thontrht  and   thor- 
ovg'toljr  readable. 

Cioihj  288  pages.     Retail  price ^  $1.00 
D.  C  HEATH  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
losTOiv  Nbw  Yohk  Chicago 


POLLARD'S 
ADVANCED 
READER. 

Mailing  Price.  85c. 
Superior  full-pag^e 
Portraits  of  Authors. 
This  book  contains 
manj  of  the  choicest 
selections  in  literature 
for  school  readiufT. 

FABLES 

AND 

RHYMES 

iFiRST  Rbadbr  Quads) 
Jl 
Mailing  Price: 
cloth,  30c.;  boards, 
25c.  Larg'e  t^pe. 
Superb  illustrations. 
Classics  which  will 
cultivate  the  ear  for 
the  music  of  verse 
and  will  stimulate 
the  imag-ination. 


POLLARD'S 

ADVANCED 

SPELLER. 


Mailing  Price.  30c. 
A  Speller  that 
Teaches  Spellinif. 
The  onlj  Speller 
which  clearlj  devel- 
ops the  Principles  of 
Spellinsr,  Sjllabica- 
tion  and  Accent. 


FIRST  BCX)K 
FOR  UTTLE 
FOLKS. 


Mailing  Price,  22c. 
Especially  arrang-ed 
for  Tracing*.  Pie- 
sentinff  in  the  sim 
plest  form  the  first 
steps  of  pupils  enter- 
ing school  for  the 
first  time. 


STUDIES  IN  PLANT  LIFE. 

A  Series  of  28  Botanical  Charts.  24  x  36  inches. 
Price  (including'  iron  tripod),  517  H>. 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  CHICAGO. 
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GLADSTONE 

..A  Grand  Picture  of  the  Grand  Old  Man.. 

:::::It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  realm 
of  color  printing  there  has  never  been  any- 
thing to  equal  the  new  process  of  Color 
Photography  and  never  has  there  been  a  pic- 
ture published  producing  at  once  so  pleasing 
and  perfect  an  effect  as  this  portrait  of  the 
great  statesman,  W.  E.  Gladstone.  It  has 
all  the  best  effects  of  a  high-class  oil  painting 
and  it  is  pronounced  by  those  who  have  seen 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  the  best  portrait  of  him 
ever  published.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  18x23. 
We  will  send  it  postpaid,  carefully  packed  in 
mailing  tube,  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents:::::::: 

BURGESS  PUBLISHING  AND 
SUBSCRIPTION  flGENCy, 

92  and  94  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

We  are  General  Agents  for  all  Magazines, 
especially  Birds  and  All  Nature^  the  illustra- 
tions of  which  are  produced  by  the  same 
process  as  Gladstone's  picture. 
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A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 
JttQcM  Copy  203  Mkhlsao  Ave.  Chiui 
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LAIRD  &  LEE'S  Superb  Library  Books 

and  Reference  Works. 

All  Handsomely  and  Substantially  Bound  and  Appropriately  Illustrated* 

Rex    Wayland'5    Fortune;  or.  Tlie  Secret  of  the  Thunderbinl.     By    H.    A. 
Stanley.     40  fiill-paj»'e  iIlu.stration.s. 

An  excoptiuiially  fine  siory  *»f  life  and  a«lwfituri»s  in  friresm  and  ni->untanis,  told  in  a  whoU*- 
soniR  and  fascinatinjr  way.  A  book  thai  will  rarry  by  storm  the  e.nihu>«ia'>tic  endorsement  of 
joun^  and  old  alike. 

Never  has  fiction  been  more  happily  blende.1  with  »*ti*"rin{r  and  reilistic  incident^i  of  the 
kuntiaiyr  KTOundst,  the  lofty  peaks  and  Ktran(ri>>  recc.s><e>t  of  the  mysterious  Olympics. 

Bound  in  extra  cloth,  orig-inal  artistic  cover  desij;-u $1  .GO 


Tan  Pile  Jim:  or,  a  Yankee  Waif  Anionif  the 
Bluenose«:.  Rev.  U.  F.  Ashley  \y*  illtistra- 
tionn,  Ilolliston  linen  cloth,  tr'dd  top.   )!<1.04l. 

AlrC'antltt  Don:  or,  Trom  Dreamland  t<>  Hard- 

Ean.     B\    Rev.   B.    F.    A<hlfv.      Uhi.straied. 
rniforiii  with  **Tan  ViW  Jim."    •l.OO. 
Dick  Miiil  tluek***   Advent ur«*N  on  Snlile  IhI- 

Aiid.     By    Rev.   B.    F.    A^hlev.     Illustrated. 

Uniform  with  "Tan  Pi!.»  Jim."    »!.««. 
The  lienrt  of  h  Ituy.    A  SohoolbovV  .lournal. 

Fri>m  the  l(>')th  It.ilian  edition.    Bv  Rdntondo 

de  Amicis.     Illustrated.    I7nif«»rra  with  "Tan 

Pile  Jim.*'    fiil.oo. 
The   ll<>arl    of   »    l«oy.    Sp.  cial 

lion— »upp!eni«"iiar>     re.id'.M^*. 

illusfrati'd.     "Joe. 
Old   KlMMiexer.     Ily  Opie  Read.    (loth,  orna 

ment.ll.    •!  .00. 
My   Youni;   MuHter.      By 

ornanitMital.    ?»l.no. 
The  .lurklln«.    Bv   Oimi* 

mental.       N«»w   pl.iv! ni» 

and  hN  company.     s*I.OO. 
A  Kent u<*ky  roloiiid.     firi^pl-'  Read. 

ornamental.    ^l.<»o. 
On    the    SuwaiM'e     Itlvfi*.      By    npj,* 

Cloth,  ornaniiMHal.    >!«1.(M>. 
A  Tennessee  J^r|^:«*.     By  <">pii'  Read. 

ornamental.    >*1.0f». 
A   Chord    from   a  Violin.     HaUiane. 

jrilt  top.     <."»«•. 
A  \«iiee  la  the   WMdcrnost.      Maria 

Cloth      oOr. 
Won  by  a  Woiiinn.     .\   S'  »rv  'r«  :m   Li 

Rdmondo  <lrt   .V-i:ici>      Whi;.':   \er.uin 

ir«»ld  ton  and  •^tanip.     7.'»«'. 
My    \Vir«'*^     llimbaiid.      Alice     W.     s-ark-.. 

Cloth.    J»1.oo. 
•Way  Out    YtMider.    W.  L.    VisHch.r.    Cloth 

7."5e. 


School    Kdi- 
Silk    cloih. 


i»pie   Re.Ttl.    Cloth. 
I'loiii,  orna- 


Ke.id. 


n*    Siu.irt    Robson 

C'.oth, 

Re.id. 

Cloth. 

i''olh. 

We.'.  I. 

>.     B' 
c'.oih. 


Whix.  A  Story  of  the  Minos.  Holbrook. 
Cloth.     T.'ie. 

Th**  Praetlre  of  I'alinlfttry.  By  I'oniie  C.  de 
Saiut-frermain,  author  of  "Praci'cal  Palm- 
istry." etc.  Two  imj:H»rial  octav«i  volumes, 
1.2«Ni  illustration^,  bound  in  half-morocco, 
full  irilt,  in  a  box.    Sold  in  s»>ts  onlr.    i9(»..%0. 

Hours  with  the  Cihovtn:  or  Vnh  Century 
Witchcrall.  H.  R.  Evans.  Chith,  red  top, 
illnstr.ited.    )8(1.00. 

Herrmann  the  Mafclelan:  His  Life  and 
Secret^.  Bv  H.  J.  Burlintrame.  Cloth,  red 
top.  illu*itrated.    fil.OO. 

Traetieal  Talmlstry.  B.y  Conite  C.  tie  Saint- 
<iermain.    Cloth,  r.-d  top,  i11usirat«'d.   J* l.OO. 

F(»ur  (!enturlei»  of  S|ianl»«h    Kule   in   Caba. 

I.K.Canini.    4()  illustr.itiouM  troni  authentic 
source*.    Cloth,     liic, 

A  Manila  Komance.  Bv  Wm.  H.  Thomes. 
IKustr.ited.  ».ilk  cloth.  7.^e.  Depicts  lifv  in 
Manila.  Philippine  Is'a  uN.  Als  •  nine  other 
title*;  Thoni*-»*  .idxentur*'  -torii*".,  aii  uni- 
form with  "ManiKi  Roinanc**."     tZ.ich  T.'ie. 

The  Moilern  \V«>hi*t«*r  PnuiouuflnK  nie** 
tionary.  Illustrated.  .-Jnio,  4:?2  paL'e-s,  (^•.•''Vi 
uordx  and  delinilion«>.  also  ald»ri*viation>. 
forei^fn  and  cl.iss-ii'al  phra-es,  proo'-readinif, 
e-c.  s>i'K«i\i.  Sciio'ir,  r.MiMN.  Stift"  cl»»th, 
'i.'n',:  siJfT  cloth,  indexed,  ."iOc.:  mor«»cci», 
::iU,  *5i.l»0. 

I^«'<''4  iloiiie  and  lln<«liie«*H  liistrut'tor.  I'.lu  — 
iran'il.  Ten  depar;nionl>  written  by  ten 
».peci  llj-is.  BiKik-kei^prn;^.  leiter-writiiii», 
law,  bnnkiue,  p^nnt:in>-liip,  piiMic  .speakin^r. 
Kori.il  t>)riti-i,  uvhnical  terni«»  \»cabulary. 
etc.  Limp  cbiih.  'ioe.:  library  styK*.  .IO0.: 
m»n»cco,  trill.  «*I.OO. 


I      TWO    BOOKS 
Salva- Webster   Spanish "Rnj^Iisfi  and 
English -Spanish  Dictionary. 

4«>.C^»'i  words  and  ib*l:i;i*.ioii^:  al-o  maps  nf 
South  America  an.l  Mi«xi.<>.  '.'.  S.  i*oiiKu:ate«. 
in  those  counir"f«»  ami  *s.,aui-b  C<':!-".'..i!<*>  in 
tlie  U.  S.  S:.aii->tical  i'lforMj.nU.ti  oi:  a*.  1  Coun- 
tries where  Spaiii-*!!  is-.j»»k»Mi:  Bi«»L'raphical 
dictionary  ""f  fanioi-.-  nn-p  •»'  tho^e  c« ''an trio: 
their  moili'vs,  wei;.«-5it.-  auti  ineasurf-«:  coi:  ver- 
Kation  practi«.«'s.  irieeiilar  vt»rbs.  etc.  Flexi- 
ble cloth,  not  inde\«Nl.  'MU\:  ^ti-Y  silk  clo«li, 
double  index,  tH*v. 


OF    THE    HOUR   t^* 

Laird  &  Lee's  Vest-Poclcet  Practical 
Spanish  Instructor. 

24»  paL'es;  one  "Jound  for  each  letter.  A 
un«i|M.'  svMiem.  Noi  k  1>icti«>nakv,  but  a 
coMinnni-sense  nieth<u!  of  learnini,'  SiianiNh 
without  III*:'  aM  oi  a  teacher  or  anv  irksome 
rn':e-«ol'  irramrti:ir.  s.oO'.»  pii r.ise*  used  in  <inll- 
nar;.  conver«»ati«»n  tb.it  cae.  be  answered  with 
"ves"  or  "no."  InvaUiab'.e  to  all  w  ho  wish  to 
lollow  the  developments  of  our  modi*rn  history. 
Ltmji    silk    cloth,    'i'tci    Morocco,     full    jriU. 

r»uv. 


For  sale  at  all  bookstores,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

LflIRD  &  LEE.  Publishers.  263-5  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
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THE  BRAVEST  SAILOR  Or  ALL. 

I  know  a  naval  officer,  the  bravest  fighting  man; 
He  wears  a  jaunty  sailor  suit,  his  cap  says  "Puritan," 
And  all  day  long  he  sails  a  ship  between  our  land  and  Spain, 
And  he  avenges,  every  hour,  the  martyrs  of  the  Maine. 

His  warship  is  six   inches  square,   a  washtub  serves  for 

ocean; 
But  never  yet,  on  any  coast,  was  seen  such  dire  commotion, 
With  one  skilled  move  his  boat  is  sent  from  Cuba  to  mid-sea. 
And  just  as  quickly  back  it  comes  to  set  Havana  free. 

He  fights  with  Dewey,  plants  his  flag  upon  each  island's 

shore, 
Then  off  with  Sampson's  fleet  he  goes  to  shed  the  Spanish 

gore. 
He  comes  to  guard  New  England's  coast,  but  ere  his  anchor 

falls 
He  hurries  off  at  frightful  speed  to  shell  Manila's  walls. 

The  Philippines  so  frequently  have  yielded  to  his  power. 
There's  very  little  left  of  them,  I'm  certain,  at  this  hour; 
And  when  at  last  he  falls  asleep,  it  is  to  wake  again 
And  hasten  into  troubled  seas  and  go  and  conquer  Spain. 

—Eiia  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Copyragkt,  i8qS,  by  A.  W.  Mumford, 


CAUSES  OF  MINOR  MENTAL  ABNORMALITIES- 

III- 
DUT  the  glutting  of  the  mind  with  indigestible  materials 
'-'  is  not  alone  productive  of  minor  mental  abnormalities; 
mental privotion  may  culminatein  the  same  way.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  want  of  any  intellectual  life  among  the 
poorer  families,  especially  of  the  peasantry  and  the  vaga- 
bond proletariat  of  the  city,  produces  numberless  abnor- 
malities in  the  form  of  feeble-niindedncssand  of  moral  de- 
generacy. (I  call  to  mind  the  high  percent  of  illiteracy 
among  the  recruits  drafted  from  the  eastern  provinces). 
But  it  is  not  so  patent  that  our  overtaxed  "higher"  youth 
are  likewise  injured  in  heart  and  mind  by  menial  starvation. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact,  which  has  already  found  expression  above. 
They  are  overtaxed  with  word-wisdom  and  with  wisdom 
about  words  that  either  have  no  content,  or  one  that  is 
falsely  understood,  disconnected  and  hence  poor,  wearying 
and  lacking  in  interest;  while  the  knowledge  of  things  and 
facts  that  rest  upon  live  sense-perception  and  are  causally 
connected,  is  thrust  so  far  into  the  background  that  the 
intellectual  interests  either  perish  or,  overwhelmed  by  un- 
bridled impulse,  seek  a  morbid  gratification  outside  of  the 
school. 

Both  overexertion  and  privation  in  the  emotional  and 
volitional  life  act  still  more  injuriously,  especially  if  they  are 
associated  with  like  intellectual  conditions.  (Persistent 
anxiety,  care,  constant  fear  of  punishment,  the  spurring-on 
of  the  ambition  in  general,  the  stimulation  of  the  emotions, 
passions  and  impulses,  an  imagination  excessively  active  or 
one-sidedly  developed  through  perverse  recreations,  un- 
suitable reading  and  the  wrongful  influence  of  spiritual  ad- 
visers and  physicians,  as  also  their  opposites,  the  neglect  of 
the   cultivation   of   heart   and   character,   produce   mental 
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blemishes  aod  not  infrequently  morbid  conditions.  Many  a 
doubtful  and  dangerous  case  of  minor  mental  abnormality 
has  been  brought  into  existence  either  through  overindul- 
gence or  the  nagging  of  overstrict  discipline.) 

Now.  the  more  that  harmful  influences  of  this  kind  sur- 
round and  harass  an  individual,  the  stronger  is  the  effect. 
The  danger  from  mental  overexertion  alone,  for  example, 
is  often  overestimated.  Many  a  mental  disease,  said  to  have 
proceeded  from  this  cause,  had  rise  in  many  other  things;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  inherited  feebleness  of  the  mind,  or  in 
some  other  innate  or  acquired  psychopathic  blemish,  and 
all  those  other  evils  of  body  and  soul  mentioned  above. 

The  hard  accusations  that  are  brought  against  the  school 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  world  are  not  justified,  therefore, 
in  their  universality.  When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  school 
conditions  are  vehemently  attacked  by  physicians  and  to- 
gether with  many  other  children's  diseases,  nervousness  and 
other  neuropathic  and  psychopathic  conditions  are  directly 
designated  as  school-diseases,  it  is  to  be  noted  first  that 
herein  many  physicians  indulge  in  the  same  conceit  that 
characterizes  school-men  who  prate  of  a  "  natural  "  healing 
art  and  the  evils  of  medicine.  If  one  is  not  a  specialist  in  a 
particular  sphere,  merely  to  have  correctly  recognized  an 
evil  does  not  enable  him  always  to  discover  its  true  causes; 
when  such  an  attempt  is  made  he  shoots  wide  of  his  mark, 
reveals  but  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  and  even  rec- 
ommends remedies  that  have  already  been  far  surpassed 
among  specialists  in  that  line.  Vet  I  would  by  no  means 
complain  that  physicians  are  busying  themselves  with  school 
questions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  other 
professions  take  part  more  generally  in  the  discussion  of 
educational  questions.  Progress  does  not  take  rise  in  all 
spheres  merely  in  the  investigations  of  the  specialists,  but 
also  in  the  stimulations  that  come  from  the  laity.  And 
it  behooves  the  specialist  to  understand  how  to  learn  from 
the  laity.     He  will  then  be  saved  from  that  "  priestcraft " 
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which  is  to  be  found  as  extensively  in  pedagogy  and  medicine 
as  in  theology.  The  complaints  and  wishes  of  the  physi- 
cians, therefore,  demand  double  care  on  our  part. 

Probably  the  most  widely  read  medical  complaint  is  the 
monograph  of  Professor  Dr.  Karl  Pelman  of  the  University 
of  Bonn,  on  "  Xcn-dsitat  umi  F.rsiehung,"  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  In  many  respects  his  criticism  of 
existing  evils  has  our  full  approbation;  but  far  too  often  in 
the  discussion  of  school  questions  he  becomes  dark  and  in- 
definite and  in  his  embarrassment  falls  back,  among  other 
things,  upon  the  recipes  of  the  great  pedagog— Napoleon  I! 
Since  this  writing,  however,  together  with  several  others, 
has  already  been  fittingly  estimated  by  Ufer's  work,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  and  recommending  the 
latter. 

A  still  greater  familiarity  with  actual  school  conditions 
is  shown  by  Dr.  Adolf  Baginsky,  professorat  the  University 
and  director  of  the  Empress  Friedrich  Children's  Hospital 
in  Berlin.  All  these  questions  are  treated  in  his  compre- 
hensive "School-hygiene." 

In  the  above  references  we  wish  merely  to  give  suitable 
direction  to  those  seeking  further  council.  What  interests 
us  above  all  here  is  the  complaint  that  the  school  causes 
minor  psychopathic  affections  and  psychosis  through  over- 
taxing, as  is  claimed  especially  by  Medical  Councilor 
Dr.  Hassc,  together  with  Pelman.  The  former  reports  in  an 
address,  "  Concerning  the  Influence  of  the  Overtaxing  of  our 
Youth  with  Work  in  the  Gymnasiums  and  Higher  Girls' 
Schools  upon  the  Development  of  Mental  Affections,"  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  German  alienists,  at  Eis- 
enach, August  3  and  4.  18S0.  that  he  had  treated  seven  cases 
in  a  year  and  a  half.  In  all  the  palients  recurred  a  series  of 
symptoms  of  the  same  nature.  Among  these  headache,  to- 
gether with  a  feeling  of  dullness  and  emptiness  in  the  head, 
intoxication,  dizziness  and  great  inability  to  reflect.  In  the 
emotional  life  appeared  a  high  degree  of  irritability  and  ill- 
humor.     Physically  they  were  characterized  by   increased 
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heart-action,  small,  hard  pulse,  hoi  head,  cold  extremities, 
dilated  puptis,  retarded  digestion,  and  in  three  cases  a  stim- 
ulation of  sexual  life  with  gratification  through  onanism. 
Five  patients  were  very  shortsighted.  The  teachers  claimed 
furthermore  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished 
was  attainable  under  conditions  of  normal  endowment. 
But  Hasse  asks: 

"What,  then,  is  normal  endowment?"  In  general  three 
elements  belong  to  the  conception;  these  should  be  present 
equally,  or,  1  would  better  say.  they  should  be  well  bal- 
anced, in  order  to  warrant  the  judgment  of  normal  endow- 
ment. The  three  elements  are  the  faculties  of  reproduc- 
tion, production  and  conception.  "  If  these  three  forms  of 
mental  activity  are  found  equally  and  harmoniously  devel- 
oped, we  speak  of  a  normal  talent,  or  a  normal  endowment. 
-  Within  this  limit  are  tn  be  distinguished  only  the  excellent, 
the  good  and  the  medium  normal  endowment. 

"  But  teachers  understand  by  normal  endowment  at  least 
^W  talent.  This  is  lacking,  however,  in  the  majority  of  our 
youth.  If  it  is  not  bad;  or,  perhaps,  even  relatively  good, 
it  is  still  a  one-sided  endowment.  It  gravitates  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  or  two  of  the  faculties,  while  the  other  or 
others  are  more  or  less  dwarfed.  One  should  be  very  care- 
ful in  the  use  of  the  designation,  '  normal  endowment." 
It  is  at  the  present  time  a  rare  phencmenon,  much  rarer 
than  we  are  inclined  to  assume. 

"  But  it  is  not  this  defect  alone  which  so  greatly  encum- 
bers the  schools  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  our  youth 
in  the  literary  accomplishments  that  are  regarded  neces- 
sary. There  are  other  things  which  are  just  as  burdensome 
and  which  harbor  just  as  great  dangers.  Among  these  arc 
the  want  of  mental  freshness,  energy  and  elasticity,  the  want 
of  powers  of  endurance  for  the  greater  demands  and  of  per- 
severance in  the  work." 

These  defects  Hasse  also  regards  as  physical;  they  are 
the  legacy  of  present  times  and  conditions,  and  of  the  per- 
sonalities which  the  latter  have  trained — a  heritage  trans- 
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mitted  by  nervous  and  menially  diseased  parents  to  their 
children. 

Our  previous  discussion  will  suffice  for  the  claim  that  the 
school  by  no  means  bears  the  blame  that  some  have  been 
accustomed  to  ascribe  to  it  in  this  matter,  for  Hasse  him- 
self has  conceded  this  in  the  end.  If  so  many  children  were 
not  born  with  minor  psychopathic  affections,  if  mistakes  did 
not  occur  in  the  family,  if  the  entire  social  life  did  not  tend 
to  excite  and  even  injure  nerves  and  mind,  the  complaints 
against  the  school  would  not  be  so  loud,  much  as  the  Salter 
is  open  for  improvement. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  of  these  same  circumstances  react 
also  upon  the  teachers.  Didiictic  materialism  and  verbalism 
are  not  their  fault  alone:  these  are  part  of  the  social  atmos- 
phere that  surrounds  them  as  well  as  others.  School  boari!s 
and  parents  estimate  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  individual  schools  by  theaccomplishmeots  in  word 
knowledge.  Parents  send  even  the  six-year-old  child  lo 
that  school  which  apparently  understands  how  to  pile  up  the 
greatest  amount  of  knowledge  regardless  of  whether  the 
child  can  digest  it  or  not.  Otherwise  many  a  child  of  six 
would  nut  be  sent  at  that  ageat  all  to  theschool  which  con- 
forms to  the  usual  program,  but  be  permitted  quietly  to 
await  the  seventh  year.  There  again,  I  would  prefer  the 
folks-school  to  the  preparatory  school,  because  the  former 
sets  up  requirements  that  a  healthy  child  of  six  years  can 
fulfill  without  engendering  some  psychopathic  affection, 
while  the  latter  requires  decidedly  too  much  of  the  child, 
who  must  command  the  numbers  to  one  hundred,  read  flu- 
ently and  write  with  correct  orthography  within  the  first 
school  year.  By  al!  means  something  could  be  done  thai 
would  be  more  useful,  more  cultivating  to  heart  and  mind. 

Permit  but  one  example  of  the  way  in  which  these  pre- 
paratory schools  for  "  the  better  classes  "  manage  t  he  work 
of  rapid  early  culture. 

In  the  report  book  for  1882  of  a  seven-and-a-half-year- 
old  boy,  after  a  school  attendance  of  one  and  one-fourth 
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years,  was  written  literally  the  following:  "'  N.  N.  has  been 
somewhat  backward  in  Latin,  but  will  be  able  easily  to  make 
up  what  he  has  missed,  during  vacation.  His  conduct,  de- 
spile  very  great  tendency  to  gaiety,  is  still  good  on  the 
whole,  but  he  must  write  his  exercises  better  and  learn  his 
words  more  punctually."  And  a  quarter  later:  "  N.  N. 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  .ill  subjects;  especially  were 
his  Latin  exercises  always  very  well  done.  Only  in  geogra- 
phy is  it  (lifRcult  for  him  to  use  the  atlas  intelligently;  his 
conduct,  despile  all  gaiety,  was  very  good,  captivating  and 
amiable." 

For  several  years  this  continued— "  on  the  whole  good." 
Gradually,  however,  appeared  striking  phenomena.  Even 
a  genuine,  though  light,  form  of  epilepsy  set  in.  Finally  he 
had  to  leave  Quarta  (a  class  in  the  gymnasium)  to  begin  the 
well-known  process  of  wandering  from  one  less  exalted  in- 
stitution to  anolher.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  esti- 
mated the  height  of  my  room  at  twenty  meters.  He  knew 
OUT  measures  and  weights  readily  by  name,  but  as  facts  they 
were  unknown  quantities.  He  liked  to  translate  Latin; 
otherwise  no  intellectual  interests  had  been  awakened.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  system  of  Linne,  but  among  Ihe  trees 
and  shrubs  of  my  garden  none  was  known  to  him;  finally  he 
did  seem  to  catch  the  idea  that  a  shrub  might  be  called 
Sambucus  nigra.  Even  yet  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  make 
intelligent  use  of  an  atlas.  He  was  not  sure  in  finding  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  and  did  not  know  how  to 
find  his  way  about  in  the  surrounding  country,  where  he  had 
already  passed  a  year.  He  had  absolutely  no  notion  of  di- 
rections and  distances  in  the  larger  sense,  nor  of  the  size  of 
any  country,  nor  even  of  a  small  field. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  end  for  himself.  Hothouse 
plants  may  not  be  thrust  rudely  into  the  open  air. 

Other  fellow-students  with  more  resisting  constitution  or 
brain  have  apparently  borne  this  forcing,  and  yet  only  ap- 
partntly. 

The    danger   of    special    preparatory   schools    consists 
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dueSf  i*  tlie  ba.  thai  ihcy  never  xsk  wkaft  is  good  for  At 
cUd.  bat  what  the  Utcr  iastracdMi  in  tlie  gymmaama  wSl 
'*-TT"*'*  of  tbe  prcpaiatioa.  Bat  since  the  gymnaiiam 
re<|ai>c«  above  all  a  Ungoistic  and  grammatical  txainii^ 
b  iiia]r  be  dangcroas  for  a  tender  brais.  iatclUgcst  par- 
s  will  do  better  not  to  send  a  child  so  cariy  to  tiie  gym- 

aimi,  eapeaaSiy  if  tbe>'  observe  that  tbe  taste  far  natntc 
I  life  bids  fair  to  die  oot.  and  for  this  reason  mestal 
faculties  and  interests  already  begin  to  appear  languidi 
Tbc>'  will  prefer  a  school  that  seeks,  first  and  foremost,  not 
the  visbes  of  tbe  gjrmnasitun.  but  the  wdl-being  of  the 
child. 

In  order  to  preserve  tbe  health  of  mind  and  bean  it  is 
above  all  Dcccssary  that  the  subject -matter  of  tostnictioa 
be  not  one-sided,  but  qualitatively  complete,  so  that  all  intel- 
lectual and  moral  intcrcsls  be  equally  nourisbed.  It  is 
necessary,  furtberaiorc.  tbat  tbe  porticos  of  subject- matter 
offered  by  the  curriculum  shall  not  be  presented  in  hetero- 
geneous co-ordination  and  saccessioa,  but  that  they  be 
brought  into  a  uni&cd  conoectioD  of  cause  and  effect-  "All 
things  must  be  interrelated;  one  thing  must  grow  and  ripen 
in  its  significance  through  another."  Hew  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation. More  recent  theories  of  instruction  have  long 
recognized  these  requirements:  but.  alas!  not  ordinar^- 
school- practice,  much  less  official  pedagogics.  L'fcr  has 
already  sufficiently  recognized  from  one  pedagogical  point 
of  view  the  importance  of  this  question  of  concentration  for 
the  "preservation  of  ner^'c- power.'  and  1  share  his  view 
completely. 

For  practical  life,  also  (we  will  claim  in  harmony  with 
Ufer)  for  the  struggle  for  existence  that  draws  so  heavily 
upon  nerve  power,  the  organized  circle  of  thought  is  by  far 
the  best  instrument,  for  it  conditions  largely  that  which 
we  call  the  cleverness  of  heads.  A  well-ordered  and  well- 
knit  circle  of  thought  is  far  less  exposed  than  its  opposite 
to  frequency  of  vehement  emotional  storms,  which  both  tfa< 
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judgment  of  physicians  and  universal  experience  assign  as 
the  most  effective  causes  of  all  possible  nervous  diseases. 

Furthermore,  one  saves  time  and  power  in  instruction 
through  the  purposeful  and  unifying  connection  of  subjects 
and  materials  of  instruction.  One  often  kills  two  birds  with 
one  stone. 

The  philosopher  and  pedagog,  Herbart,  teaches  that: 
"One  only  has  education  in  his  power  when  he  understands 
how  to  develop  in  the  youthful  soul  a  large  circle  of 
thought,  well  knit  in  all  its  parts  and  possessing  the  power 
to  overcome  the  unfavorable  elements  of  the  environment 
and  to  absorb  and  unite  with  itself  the  favorable."  Inorder 
to  prevent  mental  as  well  as  physical  weaknesses  and  evils, 
it  is  further  needful  to  let  ktters  retire  more  into  the  back- 
ground, yielding  the  foreground  to  facts  and  things. 

A  great  deal  could  be  simplified  in  language  instruction, 
as  well.  Our  (German)  pupils,  from  the  time  Ihey  begin, 
have  to  torment  themselves  with  eight  alphabets,  half  of 
which  might  very  well  be  spared.  Let  us,  therefore,  sacri- 
fice our  so-called  "German"  alphabets  in  both  writing  and 
printing  despite  the  patriotic  fancy  of  our  highly  esteemed 
Bismarck!  Our  youth  will  be  less  shortsighted,  acquire 
less  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  besides  being  able  also 
to  employ  their  nerve-power  more  usefully. 

Again,  away  with  the  forced  position  of  the  body  and 
hand  in  writing  by  banishing  the  slanting  writing. 

That  the  higher  schools  regularly  and  proverbially  neg- 
lect the  weak  appears  in  the  fact  that  they  release  so  many 
physical  weaklings  from  the  biweekly  turning  hours,  while 
these  arc  the  very  ones  who  should  find  daily  physical  ex- 
ercises wholesome.  Not  the  strong,  but  the  physically 
weak,  need  the  most  exercise  of  the  body.  The  same  is 
true  of  drawing  and  singing. 

But  the  pupil  suffers  not  alone  from  his  own  overtaxa- 
tion. That  of  the  teacher  injures  him  also.  However, 
when  teacheri,  especially  those  of  the  folks-school,  are 
overtaxed  by  the  duties  of  their  calling  and  are  injured  in 
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mind  and  spirit,  and  hence  also  in  their  power  to  execute, 
it  does  not  follow  always  that  they  are  at  fault.  The  intel- 
lectual work,  during  the  hours  of  school,  seldom  overtaxes 
the  teacher.  His  mature  brain  withstands  more  than  that 
of  the  pupil.  But  he  is  often  exposed  to  mental,  and 
especially  exciting  emotional  hardships  that  the  pupil 
knows  not.  If.  then,  he  must  be  constantly  harassed  by 
questions  of  bread  and  butter,  or  if  the  traditional  force  of 
social  life  shapes  his  recreations,  he  cannot  accomplish  his 
work  with  pleasure,  and  those  must  suffer  most, accordingly, 
who  are  the  psychopathically  affected  pupils.  In  this  re- 
spect also  there  is  much  that  could  be  bettered. 

J.  TRUPER. 
Los  Amgeles,  Calif.  (Traaslated  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew.) 

[  To  be  I'ontinueii.  ] 


KING  AND  QUEEN. 

•■  If  you  were  Jcing".  m.v  little  lad. 

What  would  you  do,  I  pray?" 
"If  I  were  king,  why,  air.  I'd  swing 

Upon  the  gate  all  day," 
'■  And,  little  lass,  if  you  were  queen, 

What  would  you  do?  "  I  said. 
"  O  sir,  I'd  buy  a  hundred  dolls, 

And  put  them  all  to  be&  " 

Jt  Jt  J* 

SHALL  IT  BE  FEAR,  OR  LOVE? 
A  little  girl  on  being  prepared  for  bed  by  her  aunt,  s, 
"Wait  and  hear  me  say  my  prayers,  Aunt  Em." 
"No.  the  bell  is  ringing.     Say  them  alone." 
"No.  I  can't  say  them  alone.     I  ^fo«V  (crying),  and  I 
God'll  kiiJ  me." 

"Why,  you  don't  think  he  is  so  mean  as  that?" 
"V'es  he  is.     He's />«/ that  mean." 


PUPILS'  INTEREST  AS   INFLUENCED  BY  THE 

TEACHER. 

CARLY  in  January,  1898,  the  following  questions  were 
^  sent  out  to  school  superintendents  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  for  distribution  among  the  teachers: 

PUPILS'  UST. 

1.  What  books  have  you  read  this  school  year? 

2.  What  book  do  you  like  best?  What  was  there  about  it  that 
you  liked? 

3.  Which  of  your  school  studies  do  you  like  best?    Why? 

4.  Boy  or  girl?    Your  a^^e,  grade  and  name  of  your  school. 

TEACHERS'  UST. 

1.  What  books  have  you  read  to  the  school? 

2.  Which  of  these  did  you  enjoy  most? 

3.  What  books,  if  any,  are  kept  in  the  room,  accessible  to 
pupils? 

4.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  Reading*  Work  in  the 
schools?    What  literary  studies,  books  read  in  class,  etc? 

5.  Have  you  urged  the  reading  of  certain  books?    What? 

6.  Have  you  urged  pupils  not  to  read  certain  books?    What? 

7.  Which  of  the  subjects  of  the  course  do  you  find  most  pleas- 
ant to  teach?    Upon  which  do  you  put  the  most  effort? 

8.  If  you  have  any  comments  to  make  on  individual  cases, 
make  them  upon  the  children's  papers. 

9.  Grade  and  school. 

Reports  were  received  from  fifty-four  teachers,  together 

with  the  papers  of  1,949  children. 

Note. — We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  following  super- 
intendents, who  collected  the  material  for  this  study:  S.  L#.  Rose, 
Hamilton;  J.  D.  Simpkins,  St.  Mary's;  John  A.  Long,  Chillicothe; 
G.  G.  McGinnis,  Van  Wert;  J.  C.  Fowler,  New  Lexington;  C.  L. 
Boyer,  Logan;  W.  F.  AUgive,  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 

This  study  is  based  upon  the  returns  relating  to  the 
preferences  of  teachers  and  pupils  for  certain  subjects  in 
the  course  of  study.  An  examination  of  this  material  offers 
many  suggestions  toward  definite  answers  to  the  following 
pertinent  questions: 
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1.  Bow  much  is  the  pupil's  interest  in  a  study  affected  by  the 
teacher's  interest  in  that  stud;  and  by  the  effort  pat  upon  teaching? 

2.  Which  has  the  greater  effect,  preference  or  effort? 

3.  lu  what  studies  and  years  is  there  little  or  no  effect?  (In 
these  studies  ancl  years  an  improvement  in  method  of  teaching  is 
needed,  if  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  maiotained.) 

I. 

The  pupils'  preferences  were  tabulated  with  reference  to 
the  preferred  and  effort- subjects  of  their  teachers,  each 
room  being  tabulated  separately.  Since  the  schools  report- 
ing sent  returns  from  all  the  grades,  the  distribution  of 
teachers  and  pupils  throughout  the  grades  was  quite  uni- 
form. Fig.  I.  presents  in  graphic  form  a  pool  of  the  tabu- 
lated results  for  each  grade.  This  shows  the  relation  of 
the  children's  preferences  to  the  teachers'  preferred  and 
effort  studies.  Takin'g  all  the  grades  collectively  an  aver- 
age of  50  percent  of  the  children  liked  best  the  studies  that 
their  teachers  enjoyed  or  emphasized.  About  40  percent 
preferred  subjects  preferred  by  the  teacher  and  about  10 
percent  subjects  upon  which  the  teacher  placed  the  greatest 
effort.  The  preferences  of  boys  seem  most  affected  by  the 
teachers'  interests.  In  the  fourth  and  seventh  years  effort 
reaches  its  maximum  effectiveness,  in  the  fifth  its  minimum. 
The  girls  are  less  responsive  in  the  fifth  year. 
II. 

In  table  1.  we  give  in  the  first  column  for  each  grade 
the  percent  of  pupils  preferring  any  study,  in  the  second 
column  the  percent  of  teachers  preferring  that  study,  and 
in  the  third  the  percent  of  teachers  putting  effort  on  that 
sludy.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  studies  receiving  the 
maximum  preference  in  each  case: 

41b  Year.       5lh  Yeai.       bth  Year.       7lta  Year.       8lh  Yr. 

PupilB' iinterEoce Geoiraphy    Georrapbr    Arilbinellc    ArllbmeUc    Hlilorj 

Teacbeca' preference.-.  Atlibmellc    Blsttur  Arlibmcllc    Arlihioetlc   Bltlorj 
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In  no  case  is  the  study  upon  which  most  effort  is  put 
the  study  in  which  the  pupils  show  the  most  interest,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  seventh  year,  and  even  here  the  effort-study  is 
also  the  preference  study  of  the  teacher. 

Table  1.  enables  us  to  form  a  comparative  idea  of  the 
interests  in  the  different  subjects. 

In  arithmetic  the  pupils'  preference  follows  the  teach- 
ers' closely,  except  in  the  fifth  year.  Here  we  find  the 
teachers' preference  lowest  and  the  effort  highest,  while  the 
pupils'  preference  is  lowest.  The  foregoing  list  of  studies 
shows  the  fifth-year  pupils"  preference  to  geography,  the 
teachers'  history.  Five  of  the  ten  teachers  put  special 
effort  upon  a  particular  subject,  and  in  every  case  this  was 
arithmetic.  In  the  sixth  year  the  teachers'  preference  for 
this  subject  is  at  its  highest,  while  the  effort  is  at  its  lowest, 
preference  showing  an  increase  of  50  percent.  Something 
seems  wrong  with  the  leaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  fifth 
year. 

Geography  is  a  great  favorite  among  children,  especially 
in  the  earlier  grades.  They  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  it 
than  their  teachers.  Although  receiving  much  of  the  teach- 
ers' effort,  the  percent  of  pupils  interested  in  the  subject  is 
greater  than  the  effort  put  upon  it.  No  teacher  found  it 
necessary  to  place  effort  upon  this  subject  in  the  fifth  year, 
yet  30  percent  of  both  boys  and  girls  preferred  it. 

We  see  that  teachers  take  great  interest  in  teaching  his- 
tory and  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  follows  in  a  general 
way  the  effort  and  interest  of  the  teacher. 

Little  preference  is  shown  by  teachers  or  pupils  for 
grammar,  or  language  study,  until  the  seventh  and  eighth 
year,  and  even  then  there  is  a  decline  in  the  boys'  interest 
while  that  of  the  teachers  and  girls  rises.  Except  in  the 
eighth  year,  when  the  teachers'  effort  is  high,  the  pupils' in- 
terest is  low,  and  vice  versa.  Even  in  the  eighth  year, 
when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  teachers'  effort,  there  is 
a  corresponding  decline  in  the  boys'  interest.  In  the 
fourth  year,  in  a  class  of  thirty-eight  pupils,  the  effort 
was  put  on  grammar  and  none  preferred  it.  In  the  sixth 
year,  in  a  class  of  twenty-six,  effort  was  put  on  grammar  and 
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none  preferred  it,  and  in  another  class  of  thirty-three,  one 
girl  alone  preferred  it.  In  the  eighth  year,  in  a  class  of 
thirty-four,  with  the  effort  on  grammar  none  responded  and 
in  a  class  of  seventy,  one  girl  preferred  it.  It  seems  that 
there  is  little  liking  for  grammar  by  either  teacher  or  pupil 
and  that  when  effort  is  used  to  create  such  interest  no  prog- 
ress is  made. 

Reading  shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  interest,  both  for 
boys  and  girls,  except  a  slight  increase  with  the  girls  of 
the  fifth  year.  The  preference,  and  especially  the  effort  of 
the  teacher,  fluctuates  considerably  with  little  apparent  in- 
fluence upon  the  pupils'  interest.  In  the  seventh  year,  in  a 
class  of  twenty-eight,  effort  was  put  upon  reading  and  only 
one  boy  preferred  it.  In  an  eighth  year  class  of  seventy, 
with  the  effort  on  reading,  only  one  girl  preferred  it,  and  in 
a  class  of  twenty-six  only  three  girls. 

Spelling  is  quite  popular  with  the  pupils  of  the  fourth 
year,  but  this  declines  rapidly  with  the  grades.  About 
twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  prefer  this  study.  Although  a  few 
teachers  placed  effort  upon  spelling,  no  one  preferred  to 
teach  it. 

Among  minor  studies,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note, 
three  pupils  out  of  a  class  of  forty-five  preferred  German  in 
the  fourth  year;  in  the  fifth  year,  one  out  of  thirty-five;  in 
the  seventh  year,  one  out  of  twenty-nine.  In  a  fifth  year 
class  in  physiology,  one  out  of  twenty-eight  showed  a  pref- 
erence for  the  study;  in  the  eighth  year,  a  boy  and  a  girl 
out  of  a  class  of  twenty-two;  in  the  same  year,  two  girls  out 
of  a  class  of  twenty-four.  One  boy  in  an  eighth-year  class 
of  thirty-nine  preferred  physics. 

In  general,  arithmetic,  history  and  geography  are  the 
preferred  or  the  effort-subjects  of  the  teacher;  they  are  also 
the  preferred  subjects  of  the  children, 

III. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the   relation   between 

teachers'  and  pupils'  interest,  two  possibilities  suggest  them' 
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selves.  Pupils  may  enjoy  a  subject  because  it  is  well  taught 
or  because  the  subject-matter  is  akin  to  natural  interest 
An  agreement  between  the  preferences  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils may  result  from:  Firstly,  that  with  a  given  teacher 
that  subject  is  best  taught  which  the  teacher  finds  most 
pleasant  to  teach;  and  secondly,  that  teacher  and  pupils  are 
influenced  by  the  same  general  conditions.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  both  factors  operate  among  the  schools  here  ex- 
amined. If  the  latter  were  the  stronger,  it  should  result  in 
a  greater  agreement  between  the  teachers'  preference  and 
the  preference  of  boys,  than  between  teachers  and  girls, 
since  boys  enjoy  greater  freedom  and  are  thus  earlier  thrown 
into  the  adult  world."  The  foregoing  tables  show  a  greater 
agreement  between  teachers  and  boys. 

The  subject  upon  which  the  teacher  places  her  greatest 
effort  is  not  usually  her  preferred  subject.  Among  the  forty- 
four  teachers  putting  special  effort  upon  the  teaching  of  a 
particular  subject,  but  seven  put  their  effort  upon  preferred 
subjects.  If  the  constitution  and  environment  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  determining  the  agreement  of  teacher  and 
pupils,  preferences  for  effort-studies  are  required  rather  than 
natural  interests.  The  natural  interests  of  boys  and  girls 
have  characteristic  differences,  but  the  leveling  influence  of 
the  school  would,  probably,  leave  little  such  difference  in 
acquired  interests.  Fig.  I.  shows  a  close  agreement  in  the 
preferences  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  teachers' effort-studies. 

This  data  at  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate definitely  the  influence  of  the  teacher.  Yet  it  appears 
certain  that  the  teachers'  interest  is  not  the  chief  factor  in 
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•In  a  study  of  "  The  Interests  of  Children  in  the  Reading-  Work 
of  the  Elementarj  SchooU,"  "PedaKOgical  Seminary,"  April,  IBM. 
p.  536,  bojs  are  shown  to  have  a  greater  range  of  preference  for 
tvooks.  A  tabulation  of  our  returns  to  Question  2  gave  the  same  re- 
suit.  Either  the  boys  knew  of  more  books  or  were  subject  to  less 
effective  leveling  in tinences— probata  1 7  trath.  The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  either  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  boy's  greater  free- 
dom. 
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the  determination  of  the  pupils'  interest.  The  foregoing  re- 
sults stand  as  a  refutation  of  the  "stock  objection"  that 
studies  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  children  are  of  no  value, 
because  the  children  will  say  they  like  whatever  they  know 
the  teacher  likes  in  order  that  they  may  win  approval. 

The  most  significant  result  of  this  study  is  the  suggestion 
of  an  inelificiency  on  the  part  of  the  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fifth  year.  Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor,  in  "  Pedagogical 
Seminary,"  April,  1898,  p.  497,  reports  a  study  of  756  papers 
of  pupils  from  New  York  and  Winona  schoois,  in  which  the 
results  agree  with  ours.  His  tables  give  the  maximum  per- 
cent of  dislike  among  girls  at  the  fifth  year,  also  the  min- 
imum of  likes.  Professor  J.  P.  Taylor's  study  of  children's 
hopes  (department  of  public  instruction  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Exhibit  No.  iS,  p.  i,000/  shows  that  while  72  percent 
of  the  girls  at  the  age  of  nine  wish  to  be  teachers,  66  per- 
cent at  ten,  46  percent  at  twelve,  only  36  percent  have  the 
ambition  at  eleven,  the  age  corresponding  to  the  fifth  year. 
Thus  the  girls  at  this  period  find  school  le.ss  attractive. 

A  tabulation  of  the  returns  to  the  second  question  of  our 
list  shows  the  influence  of  the  teachers'  literary  interest  and 
effort  upon  the  children's  book  preferences  as  follows: 
Year..  2  3  +  56 

Girla.  .43  percent.  44  percent.  37  percent.  9  percent.  24  percent. 
Bo;s.  .30  percent.     37  percent.     41  percent.     25  percent.    20  percent. 

This  compilation  was  by  the  same  method  as  that  in 
Fig  I.  Here  the  same  falling-off  of  teachers'  influence  ap- 
pears in  the  fifth  year  and  is  again  more  marked  among 
girls.  In  the  face  of  the  evidence  it  seems  certain  that 
something  is  "out  of  joint  "  in  the  course  of  study. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  found 
convincing  evidence  of  a  weakness  in  the  school  at  or  near 
the  fifth  year.  Thus  a  question  of  considerable  importance 
has  been  raised,  a  question  that  can  be  answered  only  from 
a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  child,  the  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  WALTER  B.  Lydenberg. 
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The  foregoing  is  one  ot  a  number  of  studies  now  under 
way  seeking  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
the  school  upon  the  interests  of  the  child.  They  were  pro- 
jected upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  irregular  growth  of  the 
child,  so  well  worked  out  by  physiologists,  would  bring  va- 
rious irregularities  into  the  school  where  instruction  is  based 
upon  a  regularly  graduated  course  of  study.  The  results  so 
far  obtained  bear  out  this  assumption. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor's  article  was  espe- 
cially fortunate,  since  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  compari- 
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son  not  often  possible  in  work  of  this  kind.  The  remark- 
able agreement  between  his  tables  and  those  furnishing  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  article  inspire  confidence  in  the 
method  here  pursued  and  in  the  conclusions  resulting  there- 
from. It  also  points  to  a  freedom  of  the  child's  interest 
from  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  its  dependence  upon  con- 
ditions of  growth  within  the  child  and  to  the  waste  of  effort 
in  attempting  to  force  interest  at  unfavorable  periods.  The 
increased   resistance  of  children  to  the  instruction  of  the 
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school   at  or  near  the  fifth  year  has   been  mentioned  by 
many  writers  upon  general  schoolroom  methods  and  it  has 
come  to  my  notice  that  a  competent  investigator  is  making 
an  exhaustive  study  of  this  interesting  fact.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  results  may  soon  appear. 

Clark  Wjssler. 
Ohio  SlaU  Univernty. 
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THE  MODERN  CHILD. 
■XO  THE  student  of  sociology,  one  of  the  most  notable 
'     features  of  the  past  few  decades  is  the  growing  attention 
bestowed  upon  children.  The  thought  now  devoted  to  them 
would  amaze  our  ancestors  of  three  generations  ago.  Child- 
Study  has  become  one  of  great  importance.     Thousands  of 
men  and  women  are  being   trained   in   scores   of   normal 
schools  for  the  one  purpose  of  instructing  the  young,  for  the 
work  of  a  teacher  is  now  believed  to  be  one  demanding  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar  education.     Volumes  are  written  an- 
nually for  children  and  of  children,  while  journals  and  mag- 
azines of  the  same  character  have  increased  ahundrcd-fold. 
The  children  are  apparently  considered  a  far  more  impor- 
tant factor  in  every  household  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago.     It  is  at  least  a  fact  that  they  receive  more  attention 
and  are  brought  into  much  greater  prominence.     The  aver- 
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age  child  of  to-day  has  a  score  of  toys  where  liis  grand- 
father had  one.  Many  children  are  overburdened  with  them, 
and  are  less  happy  than  they  would  be  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber. The  most  contented  and  quiet  children  that  the  phy- 
sician sees  in  his  rounds  are  certainly  not  those  with  the 
most  playthings. 

We  are  far  from  criticising  the  general  tendency  to  be- 
stow more  attention  upon  children  and  more  thought  upon 
their  education  and  training,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  matter  in  many  families  is  carried  to  a  very  injudicious 
extreme.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  general  ten- 
dency is  in  the  direction  of  bringing  children  into  too  great 
prominence,  in  making  them  the  most  important  and  6rst- 
to-bc-considcred  members  of  the  family,  and  in  laying  bur- 
dens upon  them  too  great  for  their  strength.  These  errors 
are  undoubtedly  greater  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  where 
the  high  tension  of  life  is  felt  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  by  children  and  adults  alike. 

We  have  before  referred  to  this  subject  on  these  pages, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  error  on  the  part  of  some  parents, 
namely,  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  habit  of  too  great  aimara- 
(/rrti*  with  their  children,  and  the  growing  tendency  to  re- 
move the  barriers  between  childhood  and  age.  This  natur- 
ally results  in  the  feeling  that  children  should  enjoy  the 
same  pleasures  and  indulge  in  the  same  pastimes  a.s  their 
elders.  Such  recreation  is  frequently  of  a  character  far  loo 
stimulating  for  the  sensitive  nervous  organism  of  the  child. 
The  prevailing  tendency  of  the  times  is  certainly  to  over- 
stimulation of  children.  This  tendency  pervades  our  whole 
educational  system.  It  permeates  juvenile  literature,  it  is 
manifest  in  childish  recreations,  and  has  invaded  the  home. 
Such  over-straining  and  stimulation  of  the  mental  and  ner- 
vous organism  cannot  fail  to  cause  harmful  effects  during 
childhood,  and  frequently  produce  a  neurasthenic  and  ner- 
vous temperament  in  later  life. — Arehives  of  Pediatrics 
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'THE  subject  as  announced— "A  Parents' and  Children's 
Club" — will  hardly  arouse  in  your  minds  any  thoughts  as 
to  the  nature  and  size  of  this  organization,  and  this  paper 
shall  attempt  nothing  more  than  the  recital  of  some  facts  in 
connection  with  an  experiment  which  may  be  interesting  to 
the  student  of  Child-Study  quite  as  much  as  to  a  congress  of 
mothers.  We  are  constantly  told  that  this  is  an  age  of  or- 
ganization, and  that  the  family  is  the  unit  of  the  stale.  Upon 
this  unit  depends  the  character  of  the  state  and  upon  the 
character  of  the  state  depends  the  fate  of  nations.  With 
this  thought  in  view,  we  cannot  doubt  the  responsibilities 
which  fathers  and  mothers  assume,  and  we  only  wonder  that 
so  many  can  thrust  their  children  upon  the  state  without  a 
thought  or  care  as  to  fitness.  We  are  told  that  the  mother 
is  the  natural  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  child,  but 
that  on  account  of  the  increased  opportunities  for  women, 
that  they  are  becoming  the  less  domestic;  yet  upon  the 
beets  of  this  cry  comes  the  new  movement  for  Child- 
Study,  the  appreciation  of  motherhood  and  the  uplifting 
of  the  home.  Mothers'  clubs  and  mothers'  classes  are 
analyzing;  the  atom  called  "  child,"  and  every  fault  as  well 
as  every  virtue  of  the  child  is  placed  at  the  mother's  door. 
The  father  becomes  only  the  provider  or  bread-winner  and 
the  child  a  plant  or  flower  to  be  cultivated  and  nourished 
according  to  the  education  or  ignorance  of  the  mother. 
But  with  this  distinct  division  the  unit,  the  familj-,  can 
no  longer  exist,  and  the  thought  must  occur  that  in 
order  to  render  a  mutual  ser\ice  to  the  state  or  society, 
the  three  parts,  father,  mother  and  child,  must  be  united. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is,  however,  to  distinct  family 
divisions.  Many  a  father  sees  his  children  but  once  a 
week.  When  he  leaves  home  in  the  morning  the  children 
*  Paper  read  at  the  Michigan  Congress  of  Mothers,  Detroit. 
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are  still  asleep  and  on  his  return  at  night  they  have  re- 
tired. Sunday  is  the  only  day  when  the  members  of  the 
family  meet  and  then  the  father  is  a  stranger.  This  re- 
flection must  apply  to  all  classes  of  society  where  the 
distances  are  to<>  great  for  the  family  to  assemble  at  the 
noon  meal.  Then  there  is  still  another  cause  of  estrange- 
ment between  parents  and  children.  Only  the  other  day  I 
witnessed  the  sight  of  a  father  and  mother  enjoying  their 
meal  at  one  table  and  a  four-year-old  daughter,  with  her 
nursery  governess,  at  another  table.  The  society  woman  is 
too  much  exhausted  by  social  duties — and  the  father,  tired 
with  the  cares  of  business,  cannot  endure  the  innocent  prat- 
tle and  endless  questions  of  the  little  ones;  while  among 
the  poor  the  parents  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  trials 
which  come  with  an  eked-out  existence  to  present  or  man- 
ifest sympathy  with  the  younger  members  of  the  family; 
and  then  we  wonder  why  our  boys  and  girls  seek  enjoyment 
out  of  the  home.  Our  young  people  want  companionship 
and  sympathy,  and  just  during  those  impressionable  years 
do  they  most  need  the  companionship  of  parents.  To  the 
parent  everything  which  appeals  to  the  child  must  be 
worthy  of  thought  and  attention. 

Mothers'  clubs  have  done  much  to  bring  together  the 
mother  and  the  child,  so  that  to-day  mothers  visit  the  school 
and  know  what  their  children  are  studying,  but  the  father  is 
still  without  the  circle.  The  father  will  not  attend  the  club 
meetings  unless  we  try  to  make  the  home  the  meeting- 
place,  where  the  parents  and  the  children  shall  be  the  mem- 
bers. At  least  one  such  experiment  has  been  made  and 
has  existed  long  enough  to  warrant  a  decision  either  pro  or 
con.  The  family  in  this  case  consists  of  the  parents,  two 
young  lady  aunts,  an  eight-year-old  son,  and  two  daughters 
aged  respectively  five  and  three.  During  Thanksgiving 
week,  in  1897,  mamma  conceived  the  idea  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  a  little  club  could  be 
formed  among  the  members  of  the  family,  and  that  the 
membership  should  be  restricted  to  these.     The  family  as- 
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sembled  and  elected  a  president  to  hold  office  for  one 
week.  The  honor  was  conferred  upon  mamma,  and  she 
at  once  announced  that  the  club  would  meet  three  times 
a  week,  immediately  after  supper,  for  program  work,  and 
once  a  week  for  the  election  of  a  president.  No  parlia- 
mentar>'  ruling,  other  than  a  formal  call  to  order  and 
good  discipline,  was  attempted.  The  plan  outlined  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  request  that  each  member  of  the  family 
be  prepared  with  something  to  say,  recite,  sing  or  read 
for  each  meeting,  and  members  were  requested  at  the 
next  meeting  to  choose  a  suitable  name  for  the  club. 
The  children  at  once  understood  what  was  expected.  The 
name  chosen  at  the  next  meeting  was  "  The  Home  Circle." 
Papa  and  mamma  had  to  prepare  numbers  for  the  program 
just  as  did  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  Luckily  for 
all,  the  occasion  furnished  ample  material.  The  two  older 
children  spoke  on  the  subject,  "'  The  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims," while  the  youngest  child,  with  very  much  dignity, 
told  what  was  equally  important  to  her — "the  story  of 
Golden-locks  and  the  bears."  For  the  purpose  of  this  pa- 
per it  matters  little  what  the  older  members  of  the  club  fur- 
nished, but  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  to  make  the  club  a 
successful  institution,  the  older  members  must  bring  to  it 
the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same  dignity  and  the  same  hon- 
esty of  purpose  which  ought  to  characterize  a  society  of 
adults.  Nothing  but  illness  must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  time  for  meetings.  To  the  student  of  child-development 
these  meetings  become  a  source  for  much  reflection.  One 
is  surprised  to  see  with  what  grace  the  little  ones  respond  to 
the  program  or  to  the  election  of  officers.  I  can  remember 
of  no  more  thrilling  scene  than  when  one  little  three-year- 
old  darling  rose  from  her  seat  and  said:  "  1  thank  you  for 
electing  me  president  of  the  Home  Circle." 

The  children  must  not  be  drilled  for  these  meetings;  they 
must  rather  be  unconsciously  led  to  observe  and  think  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  then  to  voluntarily  perform  their  parts.  The 
different  numbers  on  the  program  show  clearly  the  differ- 
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ent  stages  of  mental  developnienl  represented  b)  the  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  children,  just  as  the  programs  from  week  lo 
week  show  the  development  in  the  individual  child.  The 
fact  that  each  one  is  responsible  for  a  number  on  the  pro- 
gram not  only  cultivates  a  power  of  expression,  but  incul- 
cates a  spirit  of  attention  and  mutual  helpfulness.  With  a 
little  tact  the  older  members  of  the  family  can  direct  the 
tone  and  topics  of  the  meeting.  Begin  with  the  subjects 
nearest  you  and  the  children  will  soon  see  that  their  own 
work  at  school,  or  perhaps  a  walk  downtown  can  furnish  to 
them  topics  for  discussion.  Special  occasions,  like  national 
holidays, are  always  madespecialsubjects.  On  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday  the  program  was  given  entirely  to  the 
children,  who  acquitted  themselves  with  credit  which  would 
have  been  becoming  to  the  older  members.  Subjects  which 
cannot  be  profitably  given  at  one  meeting  are  continued  for 
two  or  even  three  meetings.  In  this  way  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion, our  government,  our  military  and  naval  schools,  have 
been  topics  to  which  the  children  gladly  listened. 

During  the  winter  we  did  not  forget  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
St.  Valentine  or  Froebel.  Guests  are  always  welcome  at 
the  meetings  but  are  always  requested  to  take  part  in  the 
program.  That  the  experience  gained  has  been  helpful  to 
the  children  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  greatest  gain  has 
come  lo  the  parents  who  are  conscientiously  and  willingly 
studying  their  children.  Here  they  can  see  exactly  what 
their  children  are  doing,  and  here  is  such  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  general  criticism  which  the  little  members  are  not 
slow  in  understanding.  Praise  and  censure  must  be  admin- 
istered in  the  same  dignified  manner,  so  that  ihe  members 
shall  take  pride  in  performing  their  parts  well.  In  this  busy 
world  and  in  this  busy  age,  shall  we  find  no  time  for  our 
children,  shall  we  not  gladden  their  souls  with  companion- 
ship even  more  than  with  toys,  food  or  clothes?  Shall  wc 
not  make  them  feel  that  if  we  can  give  to  others,  that  they 
shall  be  the  chosen  ones?  And  shall  we  not  even  feel  that,  if 
God  has  blessed  us  and  surrounded  us  with  these  young 
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lives,  thai  we  shall  be  willing  to  learn  from  them?  Contact 
with  the  children  has  taught  the  parents  of  this  Home 
Circle  more  than  Froebel  or  Spencer  alone  can  do,  and  be- 
sides this  the  little  ones  feel  that  papa  and  mamma  live  for 
them,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  live  for  and  with  father 
and  mother.  Mrs.  Bernakd  Ginsburg. 

So  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Ji  *  <* 
STORIES  AND  STORY-TELLING  FOR  CHILDREN. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  several  features  to  be  avoided  in 
the  choice  of  stories.  First;  Accounts  of  harrowing  inci- 
dents, such  as  the  Princes  in  the  Tower,  the  Dauphin  in  the 
Temple,  of  misery  and  wretchedness  that  cannot  be  relieved. 
Second:  Such  portrayals  of  life  as  give  false  standards  of 
dress,  elc,  and  leave  impressions  of  great  splendors  Sud- 
denly descending  upon  some  every-day  person;  stories  im- 
plying that  wealth  and  power  are  extremely  desirable  in 
themselves,  or  may  be  obtained  without  effort.  Third: 
Representations  of  children  who  do  the  very  bad  thing  we 
wish  to  correct,  or,  who  use  coarse  or  ungrammatiral  lan- 
guage. Fourth:  Too  vivid  representations  of  battles  and 
all  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  warfare.  Not  that  any 
of  these  things  should  be  concealed  from  children,  but  they 
should  not  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon. 

It  is  a  gift  to  tell  a  story  well,  and  many  mothers,  feel- 
ing that  they  have  it  not.  defraud  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren of  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  child-life. 
Anyone  can  learn  to  tell  a  few  stories  acceptably.  Fortun- 
ately, little  ears  do  not  tire  of  a  good  tale,  nor  is  it  espe- 
cially desirable  thai  a  new  story  should  be  told  at  each  sit- 
ting. New  ones  should  be  like  angels'  visits,  and  reserved 
to  create  diversions  at  critical  periods  in  the  nursery  history. 
If  a  mother  has  nol  the  gift  of  story-telling,  she  should  study 
some  written  tale  which  she  knows  will  be  good  in  the  ears 
of  her  audience,  until  she  has  learned  how  it  proceeds  and 
why  it  pleases,  and  then  she  should  try  and  tell  it  without 
the  book.— jlfrj,  Mary  S.  Weeks  in  Babyhood. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  IN  CHILD-STUDY* 

INTEREST  in  my  own  children  and  desire  to  help  other 
*  mothers  led  me  during  the  past  winter  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Child-Study  movement  than 
had  been  my  privilege  to  do  heretofore,  my  time  being  wholly 
occupied  at  home  with  the  care  of  three  small  children. 
My  special  interest  is  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  and 
my  work  has  been  practically  along  that  line.  I  am  not 
identified  with  any  one  organization,  but  have  done  work 
with  several,  among  them  the  Normal  Park  Round  Table. 
the  RoundTable  of  the  Home  and  Educational  Department 
of  the  South  Side  Club,  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Club,  the 
River  Forest  Round  Table,  and  the  Parents'  Meetings  of 
the  Charles  Kozminski  School  of  Chicago. 

The  following  were  the  subjects  discussed  during  the 
winter:  "The  Bathing  of  Children,"  "The  Clothing  of 
Children,"  "Proper  Clothing  for  Girls,"  "Periods  of  Growth," 
"Some  of  the  Dangers  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,"  "Care  of 
Boys  and  Girls  at  Puberty."  "Partial  Starvation  in  Infants," 
"Adolescence,"  "Malnutrition  and  How  to  Detect  it  in 
School  Children."  "The  Care  of  the  Eye."  "The  Care  of  the 
Ear,"  "The  Care  of  the  Teeth,"  "The  Mechanism  of  Loco- 
motion, with  special  reference  to  the  Care  and  Protection  of 
the  Feet,"  "Demonstrationsof  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Human  Body  by  means  of  Charts,  Models  and 
Manikin  " 

The  number  attending  the  meetings  has  not  been  as 
large  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  (the  welfare  of  our 
children)  demands.  The  interest  manifested  by  those  who 
did  attend  was,  however,  on  the  whole  encouraging.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  in  the  subject  of  nutrition. 
This  is  a  good  subject  in  which  to  interest  mothers  espe- 
cially-    It  is  a  very  practical  point  at  which  to  begin  Child- 

*Reai]  at  meeting  of  Child  Stud;  CongresE. 
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Study  in  the  home.  The  field  for  work  is  ciosc  at  hand  and 
offers  ample  opportunities  for  the  practice  which  makes 
perfect. 

Practically  under  the  head  of  nutrition  fall  ail  the  de- 
tails of  the  care  of  children  in  the  home.  The  subject  of 
Nutrition  does  not  pertain  to  food  and  its  preparation 
alone,  but  also  to  cleanliness  of  person  and  surroundings, 
proper  ventilation,  clothing,  exercise  and  rest,  sunshine,  etc. 
Nutrition  also  makes  a  good  center  from  which  to  radiate 
further  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  development  of  the 
child. 

Adolescence  is  another  subject  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
interest  was  shown.  Awakening  interest  in  this  subject  is  a 
very  hopeful  sign,  for  it  is  full  of  promise  for  both  parents 
and  children. 

The  winter's  experience  has  brought  several  thoughts 
very  forcibly  to  my  mind  and  I  would  like  to  speak  of  thcni 
here.  In  the  first  place,  in  this  movement  we  must  ever 
keep  our  attention  turned  toward  ways  and  means  of  stim- 
ulating and  spreading  Interest.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
make  every  effort  to  give  mothers  as  broad  a  conception  as 
possible  of  what  Child-Study  means.  Mothers  have  aright  to 
expect  thai  this  work  will  give  them  help  in  the  daily  care 
of  their  children,  but  to  stop  here  gives  them  but  a  part  of 
the  benefit  they  should  receive.  The  Child-Study  move- 
ment must  do  more  than  create  an  interest  in  one  little 
home-circle.  It  must  create  an  interest  deep  and  broad 
enough  to  take  in  all  children  of  all  ages  under  all  condi- 
tions. This  is  the  conception  of  Child  Study  which  will 
help  solve  many  of  the  social  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted  to-day. 

A  mother  of  four  children  whose  ages  range  from  three 
to  twelve  years  made  the  remark  that  "'her  children  were 
all  grown  now  so  she  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a  Child-Study 
Round  Table."  Another  said  she  "  had  lost  all  interest  in 
the  Round  Table  she  attended,  because  so  much  time 
was    spent    upon    babies."     This    is    the     conception    of 
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motherhood  and  its  responsibilities  and  its  relation  to  the 
race  which  we  wish  to  broaden.  Once  a  true  mother,  we 
never  get  away  from  interest  in  children,  whether  large  or 
small.  When  our  children  are  grown  there  are  our  grand- 
children and  our  great-grandchildren  and  the  children  of 
others. 

To  woman  is  given  the  great  privilege  of  bearing  and  rear- 
ing children.  She  has  done  it  lovingly,  devotedly  and  with 
much  self-sacrifice,  but  that  is  not  enough,  The  time  has 
come  when  it  must  be  done  with  intelligence  also. 

Again,  we  must  strive  to  give  to  men  and  women  a 
broader  and  more  intelligent  idea  of  their  place  in  nature. 
We  must  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  individuals 
standing  alone,  but  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  great  whole  and 
have  a  relation  to  the  development  of  the  race.  They  must 
know  that  human  life  is  divided  up  into  several  periods.  The 
earlier  periods  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  such,  and  the  later  to  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  interest  of  the  race.  Nature  develops  the  in- 
dividual only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  race. 
This  is  the  path  by  which  all  animal  life  attains  the  highest 
development,  and  man  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  "We 
must  educate  our  boys  for  Fatherhood,  our  girls  for  Moth- 
erhood, and  both  for  Humanity." 

I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  the  meeting  at  River 
Forest.  It  was  the  only  one  met  with  during  the  winter 
which  the  fathers  attended.  The  subject  was  "Adoles- 
cence," and  the  fathers  showed  their  interest  by  leading  in 
the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper.  This  meeting  was 
also  an  exception  in  the  full  opportunity  given  for  discus- 
sion. Shorter  papers  and  more  time  to  ask  questions  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  means  of  promoting  interest. 

The  importance  of  a  closer  relation  between  the  home 
and  the  school  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. There  is  no  better  field  for  effort  than  the  awaken- 
ing of  such  interest  as  will  lead  to  the  thorough  co-opera- 
tion of  the  home  and  the  school  in  behalf  of  the  child. 
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number  of  teachers  have  spoken  to  me  of  their  efforts  in  this 
direction.  One  teacher  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
conduct  and  poor  work  of  a  small  boy  in  her  grade.  By 
questioning  him  she  found  out  that  his  breakfast  consisted 
of  bread  and  coffee.  Her  effort  to  correct  this  error  of  diet 
was  resented  as  an  impertinence  on  her  part.  Insufficient 
and  improper  food  for  breakfast  was  given  as  the  cause  for 
irritability  and  poor  work  by  several  teachers.  Mothers 
and  teachers  by  sympathetic  co  operation  may  be  able  to 
lighten  each  other's  burdens  very  much  and  make  happier 
homes  and  school-rooms  for  the  children.  The  Parents' 
Meetings  held  at  the  Charles  Kozminski  school  during  the 
past  winter  were  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction.  At  these 
meetings  questions  affecting  the  child  in  the  home  and  in 
the  school  were  discussed  with  interest  by  both  parents  and 
teachers. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  give  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
mothers.  The  Child-Study  movement  looks  to  us  for  a 
great  deal  of  help  in  solving  many  of  its  problems.  It 
places  a  great  responsibility  upon  our  shoulders,  and  rightly 
so;  for  none  come  so  near  to  children  as  we  or  have  the  op- 
portunity for  intelligent  study  and  effort  in  their  behalf. 
At  times  the  work  may  seem  more  than  our  shoulders  can 
bear,  but  we  must  not  be  discouraged.  We  must  set  earn- 
estly to  work.  Do  not  be  overcome  by  the  sense  of  your 
great  ignorance  or  the  vastness  of  the  field  of  labor— but 
begin.  Make  a  beginning  somewhere.  Real,  genuine  in- 
terest in  your  child  in  one  direction,  earnestly  pursued,  if 
no  greater  than  the  fitness  of  his  daily  bread,  will  soon  lead 
to  multitudes  of  other  interests.  As  you  strive  the  strength 
will  come  to  help  you  accomplish  the  task  before  you. 

kDEREKA  MoREY-ErRANT,  M.  D. 
(Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Errant.) 
Chicago.  III. 
T« 
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Teacher — "What  part  of  the  iceberg  is  above  water?" 
Pupil — ^"The  top  part." 


NERVOUS  AND  BACKWARD  CHILDREN, 


.  prodigality  manifests  itself  in  a  disturb- 
equilibrium  of  bodily  tension,  either  exalt- 


C  MOTION 
^  ance  of  tl 
ing  or  lowering  it. 

These  variations  in  tension  are  injurious  to  the  body  cor- 
porate in  proportion  as  ihey  are  rapid  and  extreme.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  variation  is  normal  and  heallhy,  but  extremes 
are  always  harmful  One  of  the  main  features  of  nervous 
excitement  is  that  the  mind  seems  to  feed  upon  it,  and  when 
once  the  even  tension  is  broken,  the  body  craves  even 
greater  variations;  therein  is  its  injuriousness  manifested. 

The  victim  goes  wild  with  his  emotional  excitement  and 
rapidly  flies  from  one  extreme  to  another.  One  moment  he 
is  ecstatic,  buoyed  up  by  hope  and  joy,  the  next  sunk  in 
grief  and  despair.  These  kaleidoscopic  changes  are  rapid, 
uncertain  and,  in  extreme  cases,  quite  beyond  the  control 
of  the  individual.  In  fact,  so  confirmed  does  the  victim  be- 
come in  the  condition  that  he  avers  he  enjoys  it,  although 
he  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  injurious  effect  this  playing 
with  the  emotions  has  upon  his  body. 

Only  in  their  most  extreme  manifestations,  however,  do 
these  cases  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician;  i,  c,  when 
the  attacks  of  loss  of  emotional  control  prevent  the  indi\id- 
ual  from  mingling  harmoniously  in  social  life;  yet  between 
the  marked  hilarity  of  a  group  of  school-children,  and  the 
still  more  marked  excesses  of  the  hysteric  or  the  melan- 
choliac  there  is  little  difference,  save  in  degree. 

Pathological  conditions  are  but  perverted  physiological 
functions.  Everyone  has  a  normal  bodynote  or  lone,  and 
we  often  speak  of  the  body  as  being  in  a  healthy  state  or 
tone.  Tones  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  strings,  wires  or 
nerves.  We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of 
vibration  as  the  basis  of  harmony  or  discord  and  are  forced 
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to  the  conclusion,  whether  we  will  or  no,  that  vibration  is 
the  law  of  the  universe.  We  find  perpetual  motion  in  every- 
thing that  is — intermolecular  movement  of  solids;  con- 
stant vibration  in  the  earth,  the  air  and  the  ether  that 
fills  the  space  between  the  celestial  bodies,  and  persistent 
pulsation  in  all  that  has  life.  In  fact,  movement,  constant, 
ceaseless  internal  movement,  is  the  price  of  life.  Without 
it  nothing  could  e.xist,  for  it  is  by  movement  that  the  waste 
products  are  cast  out — stasis — "  standing  " — meaning  death 
by  auto-intoxication.  Not  only  is  motion  necessary  to  life 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  but  the  mineral  king- 
dom also  is  subject  to  the  same  law,  constant  alteration  in 
the  position  of  the  molecules  of  solids  being  necessary  to 
prevent  neutralization  of  the  power  of  cohesion.  Attraction 
and  repulsion  are  coexistent  and  constant  everywhere.  It 
is  by  this  law  that  crystals  are  formed  and  rocks  disinte- 
grated. The  force  that  governs  these  particles  is  magnetism. 
Says  Plucker:  "There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  force 
which  is  concerned  in  growth,  aggregation,  is  the  same  that 
gives  to  matter  its  crystalline  form.  We  thus  gel  a  recip- 
rocity of  action  between  the  force  which  unites  the  molecules 
of  matter  and  the  magnetic  force,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  latter  the  correlation  of  the  attraction  of  aggregation 
with  the  other  modes  of  force  may  be  established." 

Movement,  wherever  found,  is  a  manifestation  of 
energy,  whatever  may  be  its  source.  It  is  also  per- 
fectly possible,  by  taking  thought,  without  any  visible 
muscular  movement  to  raise  the  bodily  temperature 
— for  instance,  in  anger,  a  very  common  synonym  of 
which  is  found  in  the  phrase,  "  getting  hot."  Now,  heat  is 
invariably  the  accompaniment  of  more  or  less  rapid  vibra- 
tion, and  !  would  advance  the  theory  of  friction  caused  by 
attraction  and  repulsion  between  the  minute  structures  of 
the  cells  of  the  animal  kingdom,  rather  than  oxidation,  as 
the  explanation  of  the  production  of  heat  in  the  animal 
economy. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  motion,  exercise,  is  an  abso- 
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lute  requisite  to  the  highest  development  of  the  muscular 
system.  As  constant  alteration  in  position  of  the  molecules 
of  a  solid  is  essential  to  prevent  neutralization  of  polarity 
and  consequent  disintegration,  so  is  constant  exercise  of  a 
muscle  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  its  wasting  away. 

Muscular  tissue  above  all  tissues  is  very  complicated. 
Each  fiber,  itself  microscopic  in  structure,  is  again  sub- 
divided into  a  multitude  of  prismatic  forms,  to  which  the 
name  of  sarcous  elements  lias  been  given.  These  may  be 
likened  to  the  cells  of  a  battery,  each  fiber  resembling  a 
voltaic  pile,  the  connecting  nerve  fibers  being  compared  to 
the  insulated  wires  that  convey  the  currents  to  and  from 
the  dynamo  of  the  brain.  The  molecular  particles  to  be 
observed  in  the  body  of  the  cells  and  sarcous  elements  may 
be  compared  to  the  molecules  of  solids.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  these  are  constantly  changing  their  positions  dur- 
ing ceil  proliferation,  obedient  to  some  law  with  the  nature 
of  which  we  are  not  as  yet  conversant.  That  these  changes 
in  position  play  an  important  part  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  body,  is  to  be  inferred  from  analogy  and  also  from 
direct  observation.  Experiment  has  amply  proved  that  the 
human  voice  is  capable  of  printing  form  upon  matter  as 
successfully  and  distinctly  as  a  violin  bow  drawn  across  the 
edges  of  a  plate.  The  discoverer  of  this  fact  is  Mrs.  Watts 
Hughes.  The  experiments  are  conducted  as  follows:  A 
hollow  receiver  is  procured,  over  the  mouth  of  which  is 
stretched  an  elastic  membrane.  The  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  a  semi-fiuid  paste,  of  such  consistency 
that  very  light  impressions  can  be  easily  received.  A 
singer  sings  agamst  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  exercising 
the  greatest  care  that  his  notes  are  singularly  steady  and 
perfectly  accurate.  At  once  the  musical  note  mirrors  itself 
on  the  paste,  and  in  the  most  unexpected  forms.  Forms  of 
flowers,  as  perfect  as  if  they  were  drawn,  occur  among  the 
rest,  these  indeed  constituting  the  majority  of  the  figures. 
Daisies  with  every  petal  exactly  shaped  are  common;  lilies, 
equally  symmetrical,  are  not  rare.     A  Change  of  note,  or 
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of  timbre,  will  produce  a  miniature  tree  on  the  paste, 
some  slight  variation,  impossible  to  estimate,  the  figure  o 
a  star-fish  will  appear;  another  imperceptible  difference  ofl 
sound  will  produce  an  anemone.  Occasionally  the  vibra-iJ 
lions — presumably  owing  to  an  unconscious  augmentation  I 
of  force  on  the  part  of  the  singer— will  imprint  themselves 
inthe  form  of  shells,  beautifully  voluted,  the  wrinkles  in  the 
scroll  being  so  incisively  indented  that  when  photographed 
they  appear  like  creases  ia  the  picture.  Suddenly  desert- 
ing these  marine  forms  as  capriciously  as  they  took  them  up, 
the  sounds  will  create  ferns,  supended  branches  of  fruit,  and 
otherwise  adorn  the  membrane.  Such  phenomena  as  t 
preceding  bring  us  lo  the  threshold  of  an  interesting  in: 
quiry  into  the  reality  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  idea 
of  antiquity. 

There  can  be  no  question,  but  that  vibration  will  playai 
important  role  in  the  future  scientific  consideration  of  r 
in  health  and  disease,  and  to  that  end  I  would  contribute 
my  mite  in  the  remaining  words  of  this  paper. 

If  \ou  have  ever  visited  the  power-house  of  any  of  1 
great  street  railway  systems  which  girt  our  city,  when  the 
machinery  was  in  full  motion,  you  were  undoubtedly  im- 
pressed with  the  tension  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  escap- 
ing vibration  and  dazed  by  the  whirr  of  the  revolving 
machinery.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  so  much  trouble, 
however,  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  force  of  vibration, 
for  if  you  will  but  lightly  stop  your  ears  with  your  fingen 
you  will  discover  that  you  have  a  power-house  within  youj 
own  body. 

Vibrations  of  the  body  due  to  the  action  of  the  1 
have  long  been  recognized   and  graphically  displayed  1 
means  of  Gordon's  "vibrograph."     This  consists  of  a  squar*'^ 
box  with  hinged  lid,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  stout  rubber 
bands  or  tubing.     A  receiving  tambour  is  attached  to  the 
free  end.     If  it  is  desired  to  get  the  relationship  of  these,^ 
bodily  vibrations,  two  tambours  are  used,  one  to  i 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  while  the  other  notes  the  vibi 
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tory  curve.  The  registrations  are  to  be  made  on  a  sliding 
plate  attached  to  a  tuning-fork. 

If  the  nose  and  mouth  are  closed  and  tracings  made  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  inclosed  air,  they  will  be  seen  to  have 
the  curve  of  the  carotid.  The  tympanum,  when  intact,  also 
registers  a  similar  vibration,  which  is  entirely  different  from 
the  alternating  current  that  can  be  distinguished  by  closing 
the  outer  ear  as  before  described.  When  the  legs  are 
crossed,  the  pulse  is  indicated  in  the  movement  of  the  foot. 
The  teeth,  when  held  lightly  apart,  also  record  the  pulse. 

Behind  the  heart  and  lung  power,  however,  lie  the 
emotions  which  act  directly  upon  the  heart,  through  the 
pneumogastric  nerve;  hence  the  injury  to  the  system 
from  permitting  full  rein  to  the  emotions.  A  typical 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  explosions  of  the 
nervous  energy  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  Unrestrained 
pleasure  and  pain,  fear,  hate,  remorse,  grief,  jealousy 
and  rage  are  the  keys  that  turn  on  the  steam  of  the 
great  Corliss  engine  of  the  body,  the  heart,  which  by 
its  pulsations  runs  the  central  dynamo  of  the  brain  and 
the  ganglia  of  our  complicated  nervous  system. 

If  the  law  of  the  universe  is  harmony,  discord  is  a  path- 
ological condition.  Harmonious  vibration  gives  health; 
discord,  inharmonious  vibration,  produces  disease — literally, 
"  want  of  ease."  Van  der  Naillen  holds  that  '' all  manifes- 
tations in  nature,  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  are  due 
to  interference,  to  changes  brought  in  the  ratio  of  vibration 
of  the  imponderable  forces  of  nature."  If  our  bodies  were 
keyed  to  nature's  vibration,  disease  could  not  exist,  for  the 
body  as  well  as  the  material  universe  moves  and  acts  on  a 
physical,  vibratory  plane.  Being  thus  constructed,  harmony 
gives  pleasures  and  discord  pain  in  proportion  as  the  indi- 
vidual moves  on  a  high  or  low  plane,  or,  speaking  in  a  musi- 
cal sense,  is  more  or  less  highly  strung. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  analogous  consideration  of  the 
body,  which  we  have  likened  to  a  complicated  musical  in- 
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strument  composed  of  innumerable  nerve  fibres  and  many 
resonant  cavities. 

The  emotions,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  correspond 
to  the  key-board;  the  range  of  tone  is  the  limit  of  the  resis- 
tance of  the  protoplasm  that  composes  the  fibres,  plus  the 
extensibility  given  it  by  the  influence  of  mind.  Just  as  the 
gauge  or  size  of  the  strings  in  a  musical  instrument  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  ductility  of  the  wire,  so  does  the  quality 
of  the  protoplasm  in  the  body  mark  the  range  of  healthy 
vibration. 

Further:  as  inharmonious  or  unskilled  use,  or  too  long, 
continued  vibration  will  destroy  the  very  best  musical  in- 
strument, correspondingly  discord  and  inharmony  will  in- 
jure the  body.  Not  only  this,  but  these  bodies  of  ours  re- 
spond to  sympathetic  vibration,  just  as  do  the  wires  of  a 
piano  or  the  strings  of  a  violin  when  the  right  key  is  touched. 
How  often  have  we  felt  ourselves  thrilled  when  least  ex- 
pecting such  manifestation  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  our 
sympathy,  the  flashing  on  our  vision  of  some  scene  that  was 
particularly  pleasing,  or  in  response  to  some  form  of  physi- 
cal vibration  in  nature.  Especially  does  the  body  make 
swift  answer  to  the  musical  note  with  which  it  is  in  harmony. 

"As  the  notes  in  the  belfry  respond  to  the  voice  of  the 
watchman  singing  in  the  hours  of  night,"  so  do  our  bodies 
respond  to  the  sound  of  the  organ-pipe  when  that  one  is 
sounded  "that  is  consonant  with  the  vibrations  which  set  in 
motion  the  atoms  composing  it."  In  a  corresponding  de- 
gree we  also  respond  to  joy  and  sorrow,  are  moved  by  ex- 
tremes which,  if  continued,  will  destroy  reason  and  wreck 
this  earthly  temple. 

In  proportion  as  the  members  of  a  family  are  sympa- 
thetic and  affectionate,  the  inharmonious  vibration  of  one 
member  affects  the  others — the  most  sensitive,  or  the  one 
nearest  in  consonance  suffering  the  most.  Many  times,  this 
one,  himself  innocent,  suffers  more  than  the  guilty  party,  by 
reason  of  a  finer  nature  ora  greater  lack  of  recuperative  force. 
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A  veritable  atonement  this  victim  makes,  by  reason  of  his 
at-one-ment  with  the  cause  of  the  discord. 

If  the  guilty  party  is  the  father,  the  vicarious  sacri- 
fice is  perhaps  the  most-beloved  daughter,  who  catches 
his  inharmonious  vibration  by  reason  of  the  nearness 
of  their  relationship  and  the  closeness  of  their  sym- 
pathies. Or  it  may  be  the  wife,  who,by  reason  of 
her  wifely  duties  is  compelled  tu  breathe  in  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  day  and  night.  If  she  has  no  means  of 
letting  down  the  tension  of  the  chords  of  her  system, 
sooner  or  later  nature  will  do  this  for  her  in  what  we  call 
nervous  prostration.  To  sleep  under  the  same  covers  with 
one  who  can  by  simple  propinquity  jar  the  harmonious  vi- 
brations of  another  to  the  inducement  of  ill  ease  and  even 
disease,  may  be  likened  to  being  imprisoned  in  a  room 
whose  atmosphere  has  been  intentionally  surcharged  with 
poison. 

If  the  mother  is  the  one  at  fault,  then  the  entire  house- 
hold suffers  in  proportion  to  the  various  ages  and  extent  of 
confinement  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  A  worrying,  fret- 
ting, stewing,  discordant  mother  can  poison  the  air  of  the 
home  far  more  pestilentially  than  the  deadliest  sewer-gas. 
There  is  no  relief,  day  or  night;  the  air  is  positively  reso- 
nant with  discords.  This  condition  in  the  mother  need  not 
necessarily  be  expressed  in  disagreeable,  mean,  shrewish 
demeanor.  It  may  exist  under  the  cloak  of  an  overanx- 
ious solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  home 
circle.  The  husband,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  suffers 
less  than  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  the  children 
more. 

This  form  of  discord  is  very  apt  to  run  in  families,  being 
handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter  or  from  father  to 
son  through  successive  generations,  a  veritable  physical  in- 
heritance of  an  inharmonious  vibration,  fostered,  it  is  true, 
by  temperamental  characteristics,  but  chiefly  due  to  wrong 
thinking. 
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The  children  of  such  parents  cry  out  in  their  innocence  1 
to  the  physician  for  relief  which  be  is  many  times  power-  ' 
less  to  give  because  the  very  hint  at  the  real  cause  of  the  | 
difficulty  would  at  once  give  oflense  and  pfobably  cause  | 
his  dismissal. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  fine  musical 
instrument  improves  with  age  and  proper  use.  If  this  is  true 
of  a  Cremona,  how  much  more  may  it  not  be  true  of  a  hu- 
man musical  instrument,  the  very  fibres  of  which  are  con- 
stantly changing,  thus  affording  opportunity  of  improving 
the  tone-quality  by  rightly  directed  use. 

The  key  to  the  control  of  our  bodily  vibration  is  also  the 
key  to  perfect  physical  health,  and.  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
emotional  nature.  The  study  of  my  life  is  how  to  play  this 
wonderful  instrument,  how  improve  the  quality  of  its  tone, 
how  bfSi  bring  out  its  wonderful  possibilities.  In  cases 
where  I  am  untrammeled,  and  receive  hearty  co-operation 
from  the  patient,  the  treatment  becomes  simple:  Instruc- 
tion in  methods  of  relaxation— how  to  unkey  the  instrument, 
and  through  right  methods  of  respiration,  direct  the  control 
of  the  bodily  vibrations.  This,  together  with  right  ways  of 
thinking,  the  control  of  the  emotions,  the  discontinuance 
of  emotional  prodigality  and  the  conservation  of  nervous 
energy,  will  in  a  short  time  restore  the  subject  to  a  normal 
condition  of  harmonious  equilibrium. 

W.  Xavier  Slddoth,  M.  D. 

loa  Slate  Street,  CkUago. 

J(    Jl    J> 

A  little  boy  about  five  years  old,  too  tired  for  anything 
but  sleep,  refused  one  night  to  say  his  prayers.  His  uncle, 
who  was  present,  said:  ■'  O,  Harry,  would  you  go  to  sleep 
without  asking  God  to  take  care  of  you  during  the  night?" 
The  little  fellow  answered:  "  I  didn't  say  'em  last  night;  I 
ain't  goin"  to  say  'em  to-night,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  say  'em 
to-morrow  night;  and  then,  if  nothin'  don't  get  me,  I  ain't 
goin'  to  say  'em  no  more." — Argonaut. 


GETTING  ACQUAINTED. 

T'HE  little  girl  who  lived  at  No.  17  had  had  her  small  nose 
*     flattened  against  the  window  pane  most  of  the  morning 
watching  the  new  people  move  in  next  door. 

The  new  people  had  children,  but  the  little  girl  in  No.  17 
hesitated  about  extending  the  freedom  of  the  neighborhood 
to  the  newcomers.  She  had  had  so  many  disappointments 
about  the  children  who  lived  next  door  that  she  was  very 
wary  about  making  any  further  acquaintances.  They  were  al- 
ways horrid,  like  the  children  in  the  school  readers.  And 
they  called  their  dolls  Mary  or  Ella,  or  some  commonplace 
name  like  that,  and  they  were  afraid  to  hear  about  ghosts 
and  did  not  love  fairies. 

So  the  little  girl  in  No.  17  had  a  species  of  neighborly 
initiation  which  she  tried  on  all  newcomers  to  see  if  they 
were  worthy  of  cultivation.  This  initiation  was  so  terrible 
that  no  children  had  yet  been  found  who  could  stand  the 
whole  of  the  thirty-three  degrees  without  shrieking  for  their 
mothers  or  nurses. 

And  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  resigned  superiority  that  the 
little  girl  in  No.  17  took  up  her  station  in  the  backyard  and 
prepared  for  the  inquisition.  The  new  childien  were  in  their 
backyard  and  they  were  flaunting  their  dolls  through  the 
knotholes  in  the  fence.  The  dolls  in  question  had  on  rub- 
bers, real  rubbers,  and  the  grand  high  priestess  of  neigh- 
borly torture  felt  personally  insulted  because  her  dolls  had 
only  shoes. 

Going  up  to  the  largest  knothole  the  little  girl  in  No.  17 
made  six  "  faces,''  each  uglier  than  the  last,  then  she  ran  out 
her  tongue  and  retired.  But  the  aggravating  new  children 
just  pulled  their  chairs  up  to  the  fence  and  looked  in  at  the 
old  resident,  as  if  she  had  been  a  matinee.  The  old  resident 
then  went  back  to  the  knothole  and  made  what  is  known  as 
a  "Brownie  Face."    The  new  children   returned  it  with  a 
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Brownie  face  still  more  awful,  because  they  could  cross 
their  eyes  and  the  old  resident  could  not. 

They  glared  at  each  other  for  some  minutes,  then  the 
old  resident  bethought  herself  of  something  really  terrible. 
Among  her  possessions  was  a  bottle  of  laundry  blue  pur- 
loined from  the  cook  and  kept  for  some  hour  of  deadly 
need.  Taking  the  bottle  of  blue  and  two  trusted  kittens  she 
blued  their  faces  and  then  her  own,  and  the  trio  presented 
themselves  at  the  knothole.  The  new  children  were  startled 
for  a  moment;  then  they  began  to  laugh.  The  little  girl  in 
No.  17  could  stand  anything  but  that.  She  tried  very  hard 
not  to  cry,  but  it  was  most  humilitating  to  have  met  her 
match. 

"Say,"  said  one  the  new  children,  "  we  none  of  us  ain't 
afraid  of  anything.  If  you  lend  us  those  blue  kittens  we'll 
lend  you  our  dolls  with  real  rubbers."  And  the  friendship 
was  cemented. — Cfiicago  Daily  News. 


PUBLIC    PLAY-GROUNDS. 

The  larger  cities  of  this  country — and  it  is,  of  course, 
such  that  need  them  most — are  constantly  at  work  estab- 
lishing play-grounds  in  the  densely  located  parts  of  their 
communities. 

Some  such  places  are  located  in  public  parks,  others  in 
vacated  lots,  and  others  in  _\ards;  a  few  are  even  fitted  out 
with  gymnastic  apparatus  and  with  naiatoria.  It  is  rare 
that  the  authorities  of  the  cities  awaken  to  the  idea  of  them- 
selves; it  is  usually  broad-minded  Individuals  and  liberally 
educated  philanthropists,  in  several  instances  gymnastic 
organizations,  who  have  accomplished  what  has  been 
achieved  so  far. 

Not  more  than  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, for  in  many  a  large  city  there  is  not  a  single 
play-ground  where  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
allowed  to  gratify  their  inherited  play-spirit. 
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Numerous  empty  lots  are  available  everywhere  if  parks 
are  not  as  yet  provided.  On  account  of  ridiculous  police 
regulations  and  of  the  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
these  lots  are  not  used.  If  some  agitation  in  this  direction 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  owners,  and  perhaps  a 
little  sacrifice,  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  might  lead  to 
good  results. 

The  "  Vereinigung  fur  Volks  und  Jugendspiele"  in  Ger- 
many, a  society  which  works  in  this  direction,  has  grown 
immensely  in  a  short  time  and  is  now  extremely  popular 
and  successful. — Mind  a?id  Body, 

j^  j^  j^ 

THE  SOLDIER^ 

My  dear  little  boy 
Cares  not  for  a  toy 

Nor  plays  as  he  used  to  do, 
He  throws  them  aside 
And  to  my  surprise 

Tells  me  that  with  them  he*s  through. 

That  he's  off  to  the  South 
The  Spaniards  to  rout 

And  no  matter  what  I  do, 
He  fires  away 
Killing  thousands  a  day 

Like  the  soldiers  in  coats  of  blue. 

But  at  night  he  rests 
In  his  warm  little  nest. 

With  battles  and  fighting  through. 
And  although  he  can't  kill 
All  the  Spaniards  at  will. 

He's  God's  soldier,  brave  and  true. 

— Bl^ANCHE  Devine. 
120  Lexington  Ave,,  Buffalo,  N,  )'. 

j^  j^  j^ 

A  teacher  had  told  a  class  of  juvenile  pupils  that  Milton, 
the  poet,  was  blind.  The  next  day  she  asked  if  any  of  them 
could  remember  what  Milton's  great  affliction  was.  "Yes*m/* 
replied  one  little  fellow,  *'  he  was  a  poet." 
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EDITORIAL 

ME  of  the  articles  of  the  next  issue  will 
Aaaoaactmtot.  '■-'  be  the  paper  of  Dr.  Krohn  entitled, 
"Mental  Abnormalities  and  Erroneous 
School  Methods,"  read  at  one  of  the  general  sessions  of  the 
Washington  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  After  the  reading  of 
the  address,  a  member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  from  Pennsylvania 
offered  a  resolution  that  it  be  published  and  widely  distrib- 
uted by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried  by  the  votes  of  the  large  audience 
present,  and  it  is  in  line  with  this  purpose,  to  give  the  ad- 
dress the  widest  possible  publicity,  that  it  will  be  printed  in 
this  Child-Studv  Monthly. 

A.  W.  MuMFORD,  Publisher. 


'T'HI^  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has 
P'^'^^J*""  made  preparation  for  the  teaching  of 

domestic  science  in  some  of  the  schools  on 
a  rather  extensive  scale.  This  is  a  sourceof  much  gratifica- 
tion to  ;hose  who  believe  that  the  schools  should  be  thor- 
oughly practical  in  their  aims  and  purposes,  and  also  seek 
at  the  same  time  to  develop,  as  their  logical  product,  the 
best  type  of  citizenship. 

Several  of  the  smaller  cities  in  Illinois,  as  Urbana,  have 
been  giving  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking,  for  some 
years,  and  wherever  introduced  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
a  most  valuable  branch  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  com- 
mon schools. 

Boston.  Washington.  Philadelphia,  and  other  of  the 
larger  cities,  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  lead  of  Chi- 
cago, in  instruction  in  domestic  science.  The  Chicago 
Board,  in  thus  coming  into  the  fold,  is  not  only  giving  offi- 
cial approval  to  the  private  enterprises  whose  modest  efforts 
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have  yielded  such  excellent  fruit  at  the  Kozminski  and 
Hammond  schools,  but  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  also 
in  closest  touch  with  the  people,  and  in  line  with  the 
most  advanced  thought  upon  public  education. 


A  MONG  other  things  exhibited  as  products  of  the  vaca- 
*^  tion  schools  of  Chicago  were  cases  made  by  the  pupils 
for  the  insects  and  butterflies  collected  by  them  during 
their  trips  into  the  country.  But  the  contents  of  the  cases 
were  of  far  more  interest  to  the  children  than  the  boxes 
were;  albeit,  they  had  made  the  latter  themselves.  Few 
things  appeal  to  young  and  old  as  much  as  does  growth  or 
the  unfolding  of  life  in  plant  and  animal;  and  the  teacher 
who  sets  her  class  to  studying  plants  and  insects  is  pretty 
sure  to  capture  and  tame  the  most  recalcitrant  pupil.  We 
have  seen  a  whole  school  intensely  interested  in  an  ice- 
plant,  with  its  curious  exudation  of  transparent  gum — so 
refreshing  to  look  upon  on  a  hot  day.  Permission  to  water 
the  plant  was  granted  each  day  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  term  each  pupil  triumphantly  bore  home 
to  his  skeptical  parents  part  of  a  leaf  in  proof  of  the  mar- 
vels he  had  related. 

So,  too,  watching  for  a  larva  to  complete  its  period  of 
feeding,  to  turn  into  a  chrysalis,  and  to  hatch  into  a  beauti- 
ful moth  quickens  the  pace  to  school  in  the  morning  and 
fills  the  tedious  hours  with  anticipation.  Interest  the  chil- 
dren in  these  things,  and  you  have  given  them  an  inexhaus- 
tible field  of  research,  and  a  perennial  source  of  pleasure. 

**  Who  knows  the  joy  a  bird  knows, 
When  it  goes  fleetly? 
Who  knows  the  joy  a  flower  knows. 
When  it  blows  sweetly? 
Bird  wing  and  flower  stem. 
Break  them  who  would? 
Bird  wing  and  flower  stem. 
Make  them  who  could? 
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Is  lock-step  promotion  the  right  kind?  Out  of  a  class 
of  228  pupils  completiDg  eighth  grade  work  io  Seattle  on 
the  "Shearer  plan."  1. 1.,  promoting  any  day  when  the  pupil 
is  fitted — thirty-one  in  sixyears.  seventy- eight  in  seven  years, 
se^'enty  in  eight  years,  nineteen  in  nine  years,  eight  in  ten 
years,  and  two  in  eleven  years. 

While  there  is  possibly  great  danger  of  confusion  under 
the  Shearer  system,  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible  for 
the  228  to  do  the  work  equally  well  in  the  eight  years. 

A  T  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
'*  in  Washington  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
tablishment  of  a  National  University  at  the  Capitol.  Fifteen  | 
prominent  educators  and  business  men  are  to  be  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  . 
proposed  university,  and  Dr.  Butler,  President  Harper,  Pres* 
ident  Draper  and  Superintendent  Dougherty  are  already  on 
the  list,  which  will,  of  course,  include  Dr.  Harris,  United  ' 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  With  its  congressional  { 
sessions,  its  libraries  and  museums,  Washington  affords 
superior  facilities  to  students  of  Civics,  Ethnology,  and  all 
matters  pertaining  lo  the  national  life. 


r\  N  E  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  vacation  schoolai 
^^  is  the  occasional  excursion  or  summer  outinc;.  The  ^ 
writer  recently  had  the  privilege  of  standing  at  the  dock  one  ; 
bright  morning  while  1,000  children  of  the  vacation  schools -< 
were  being  loaded  for  a  trip  to  Milwaukee  and  return. 

"  What  if  dis  boat  should  flop  over?  " 

"Aw,  can't  youse  see  she's  built  like  a  w'ale?  She  can*^ 
flop." 

"Teacher  won't  let  me  get  drownded,  anyway,  will  yol^ 
teacher?  " 

These  and  several  thousand  similiar  remarks  were  made 
on  the  decks  of  the  Christopher  Coliimbus  as  the  big  boa( 
left  her  moorings.     No  debarkation  was  made  at  the  othei 
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end  of  trip,  as  those  in  charge  of  the  outing  feared  they 
would  be  unable  to  round  up  the  youngsters  after  they  had 
once  been  turned  loose  in  a  strange  city.  The  course  of  the 
whaleback  lay  close  inshore  all  during  the  excursion,  and 
tots  were  given  practical  illustration  of  what  they  had  seen 
in  their  geographies  every  foot  of  the  way.  Sketches  were 
made  by  the  teachers  and  some  of  the  older  scholars,  and 
much  interest  was  taken  in  viewing  the  sights  on  shore 
through  glasses. 

Prof.  Watt  of  the  Graham  school  was  there  at  the  head 
of  his  brass  band  ccmposed  of  boy  and  girl  musicians,  and 
the  little  folk  were  treated  to  patriotic  airs  all  during  the 
voyage.  Supt.  O.  J.  Milliken,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  va- 
cation school  system,  was  the  busiest  man  on  the  boat,  not 
excepting  the  lowly  stokers  in  the  hold. 


"/'^  HILD-STUDY  is  merely  a  fad,"  say  some  of  the  school 
^^  journals.  It  is  unquestionably  a  fad  with  some  indi- 
viduals and  with  some  fond  parents  it  assumes  a  form  which 
may  be  called  the  apothesis  of  puerility;  i.  ^.,  every  possi- 
ble weakness  or  vice  of  the  child  is  excused  on  account  of 
his  youth  or  his  physical  condition.  The  child  must  not  be 
corrected,  say  they,  for  insolence  or  teasing,  because  he  is 
nervous;  he  must  not  be  required  to  do  any  work,  mental 
or  manual,  because  he  has  no  taste  for  it.  This  is  not  Child- 
Study.  It  is  child-pampering.  Child-Study  is  an  intelli- 
gent observation  and  investigation  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween physical  and  mental  conditions — a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  inherent  qualities,  environment,  rapid  growth,  pu- 
berty, general  health  and  many  other  elements  enter  into  a 
pupil's  capacity  for  study.  But  it  may  be  objected  that 
every  parent  and  teacher  knows  this.  Perhaps  they  do  in  a 
general  way.  Yet  parents  and  teachers  are  all  the  while  ex- 
pecting children  to  be  ready  for  promotion  at  a  specified 
time,  and  wondering  why  a  bright  child  has  suddenly  be- 
come dull  and  laggard. 
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Parents  know  in  a  general  way  that  serious  illness  calls 
for  efficient  medical  treatment,  yet  how  often  intelligent 
parents,  whose  sole  aim  in  life  is  to  secure  the  best  good  of 
their  offspring,  summon  a  physician  too  late,  because  they 
have  not  noticed  that  the  child  was  ailing,  or  have  mistaken 
scarlet  fever  for  an  attack  of  biliousness,  or  deadly  diph- 
theria for  a  slight  cold.  There  is  just  as  much  need  that 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  child's  intellectual  welfare 
should  be  able  to  recognize  symptoms  and  diagnose  the  dis- 
ease. 

Almost  any  adult  can  teach  the  geography  and  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  yet  it  has  been  found  well  worth  while  to 
read  magazines  and  attend  institutes  to  learn  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  these  things.  Now  if  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  preparing  the  grist  for  the  mill,  why  should  it  not  be  con- 
sidered equally  wise  to  give  a  little  thought  to  the  mills 
which  are  to  grind  the  grist — to  recognize  the  fact  that  no 
two  mills  are  alike,  and  no  one  mill  exactly  the  same  from 
day  to  day?  Why  should  those  who  have  for  years  advo- 
cated the  necessity  of  magazines  and  institutes  to  convey 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  moisture  to  be  applied  to 
the  grain,  the  material,  size  and  shape  of  the  measure  which 
is  to  feed  it  to  the  mill  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
to  be  fed — why  should  they  talk  of  fads  and  fakes  because 
there  arc  magazines  and  institutes  to  assist  the  millers  in 
determining  whether  it   is  an   unoiled  piston,  or  a  broken 


cog,  or  a  defectiv 
factory  product? 


e  that  is  responsible  for  the  unsatis 


The   Intelligence 
Brother  Vaile's  ; 


ntly  gave  expression  to  one  of 
i-occasional  spasms  in  which  the  chief 
choreic  movements  consisted  in  making  faces  at  those  who 
carry  out  Child-Study  investigations.  These  occasional 
seizures  are  not  only  harmless  but  also  humorous,  for  in 
almost  the  same  breath,  i.  e.,  in  the  same  issue  of  his  paper, 
he  commends  Child-Study.     The  attitude  of  the  editor  of 
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Intelligence  reminds  one  of  the  accounts  of  "  Spanish  vic- 
tories "  as  bulletined  for  the  edification  of  the  Spanish  pop- 
ulace in  Madrid,  ending  with  the  assertion:  ''Spanish 
honor  has  been  maintained/' 

j^  j^  j^ 
ART  AND  THE  CHBLa 
The  **  Don'ts "  in  teaching  should  be  for  the  teacher. 
Don't  give  definite  rules  to  little  children  at  first.  Don't 
critizise  very  much,  but  do  commend  the  good — the  right 
position,  the  margin  left  clear;  and,  above  all,  praise  the 
neatness  and  care.  Let  the  little  tots  dig  and  scrub  with 
the  eraser.  They  enjoy  it  so  much  and  it  will  not  long 
please  them;  for  soon  they  will  notice  that  you  do  not  pre- 
serve the  scrubby  papers.  The  fact  of  your  preserving  the 
excellent  papers  will  generally  be  a  motive  productive  of 
good  results;  but  use  other  motives  as  well.  When  I  stopped 
a  careless  class  and  said:  "To-day  we  will  send  all  our 
drawings  to  Charles,  who  is  sick,"  the  call  came  immedi- 
ately: "Oh!  can't  we  have  new  papers?"  Certainly  they 
had  new  papers  to  match  their  new  hearts! — H,  B.Jacobs  in 
Babyhood. 

WHY  THE  WATER  WAS  ADDED. 

In  a  certain  village  school  they  were  having  a  Scripture 
examination,  the  lesson  being  Elijah  offering  up  a  sacrifice 
on  Mt.  Carmel. 

As  the  children  looked  good  scholars,  the  inspector  gave 
them  a  question,  saying: 

**  Now,  you  have  told  me  that  Elijah  put  the  bullock  on 
the  altar,  why  did  he  put  water  round  the  altar?  " 

The  children  looked  amazed — except  one  little  boy,  who 
stood  up  and  said: 

**  Please,  sir,  to  make  the  gravy." 

Sympathetic  Maiden — "  Why,  Jimmie,  you  poor  boy! 
Have    you    been   fighting?"      Jimmy — **    No — I've    been 

fought."— y^^. 
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"7^ HE  following  arc  some  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  school 
*  director  as  gleaned  from  the  opinions  of  various  edu- 
cators, published  in  ihc  Jotimal  of  Educuiieri : 

Courage  to  form  an  independent  opinion,  make  a  deci- 1 
sion  and  stand  by  it. 

Calm,  level-headed,  business  common  sense.  Reason'  ; 
able  confidence  in  ability  of  superintendent  and  teacher  to  J 
do  the  work  for  which  they  are  employed.  Not  an  average  1 
retired  teacher.  Too  manly  "to  grind  axes  "at  the  expense  \ 
of  public  interests. 

A  man  who  is  successful  In  his  own  busin< 

A  man  who  has  a  genuine  interest  in  the  school,  as  a  1 
school,  and  cares  more  for  a  good  school  than  he  does  fori 
low  taxes. 

A  man  who  believes  in  the  progress  of  modern  educa-  J 
tion  and  is  ready  to  change  old  methods  for  belter  ones. 

A  man  who  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  true  function  of  I 
a  school  board  is  legislative,  not  executive,  and  will  vote  to  I 
give  the  superintendent  or  principal  such  executive  powers  ' 
as  will  enable  him  to  make  a  strong  school,  or  system  of 
schools,  working  as  a  unit  toward  a  definite  end. 

He  should  by  all  means  not  be  an  cx-tcacher.  A  man 
who,  on  reaching  the  teacher's  dead-line,  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  profession,  or  even  for  other  purposes,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years  is  apt  to  compare  modern  methods 
with  his  own  antiquated  system,  and  that  prejudice  is  dan- 
gerously hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

The  school  director  should  be.  above  all,  a  man  whose 
ground  floor  is  furnished  with  sound  common  sense.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  his  upper  story  has  tducalion  for  its  furni- 
ture, he  becomiis  of  double  value.  Continued  experience 
makes  him  more  and  more  efficient. 

What  I  most  need   in  a  school  supervisor  is  common 
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sense  and  good  judgment  to  distinguish  between  his  duties 
and  mine. 

n^^  /^NLY  last  week  a  first-grade  teacher  said  to 
PjftoM,  ^  ^^^  "^^'-  **^^  's  s^  hard  to  do  the  nature-work; 
the  children  ask  so  many  questions." 
That  is  precisely  why  nature-work  should  be  done.  It 
interests  the  children  and  they  gather  facts  readily.  Some- 
times the  teacher  also  will  learn  facts  which  surprise  her, 
and  which  may  give  her  a  cue  in  her  work;  as,  for  instance, 
that  the  big-faced  dullard  who  can't  learn  mathematics  and 
who  is  always  playing  truant  has  an  enormous  collection 
of  birds*-eggs,  and  can  name  every  leaf  that  can  be  given 
him;  or  that,  on  witnessing  some  simple  experiments  in 
chemistry,  the  troublesome  boy  who  "just  despises  school" 
wants  to  "come  to  school  forever  if  they  teach  such  things 
in  the  higher  grades."  Give  them  Nature  for  a  teacher  and 
they  are  apt  pupils. 

TheGreatert      Q^ATE  SUPERINTENDENT  BAXTER  of 
Necdoltbe  New  Jersey,  says:     "Better  educational 

^^**^****'y»  advantages  are  required  to  make  our  rural  pop- 

ulation more  contented  and  their  environments  more  at- 
tractive. 

The  products  of  the  soil  not  only  furnish  our  entire  sup- 
port, but  constitute  the  basis  of  our  national  prosperity. 
Their  cultivation,  manufacture  and  distribution  provide  em- 
ployment for  more  than  three-fourths  of  our  population. 
Foresight,  judgment  and  personal  culture  are  quite  as  much 
in  place  on  the  farm  as  in  other  pursuits,  and  intelligent, 
well-directed  labor  will  always  be  the  most  remunerative. 
Through  the  schools  and  the  influence  of  our  teachers,  both 
in  and  out  of  school,  we  should  endeavor  to  correct  the  pop- 
ular impression  that  only  the  most  rudimentary  education  is 
required  for  agricultural  pursuits;  that  learning  unfits  our 
youth  to  engage  in  them;  and  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
them  to  spend  much  time  in  school,  unless  they  purpose  fit- 
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ting  themselves  for  one  of  the  so-called  learned  professions 
or  wish  to  engage  in  some  employment  which  they  regard 
as  more  congenial  and  genteel.     Views  thus  erroneous  are 

adverse  lo  progress  and  culture  in  the  rural  community, 
cause  its  youth  lo  appear  at  a  humiliating  disadvantage  when 
brought  into  contact  with  those  who  are  urban-bred,  early 
engender  a  dislike  for  country  life  and  a  desire  to  get  away 
from  it.  Because  of  this  feeling  the  attendance  of  many 
rural  schools  is  greatly  diminished,  others  are  attended  only 
by  the  children  of  the  farmer's  tenants,  and  some  are  closed, 
while  the  school  boards  of  our  cities  and  towns  are  finding 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  provide  adequate  accommoda- 
tions. 

Our  rural  interests  are  so  vitally  important  that  it  be- 
hooves us  to  furnish  educational  advantages  that  will  pro- 
mote their  highest  development  and  materially  add  to  the 
attractions  and  advantages  of  rural  life.  Instruction  is 
needed  that  will  instill  a  love  of  nature,  introduce  more  in- 
telligence and  culture  into  the  rural  home:  that  will  beautify 
it  and  its  surroundings,  and  thus  bring  city  and  country  life 
into  closer  touch," 


In  every  country  neighborhood  there  should  be  debating 
schools  and  clubs  for  the  study  of  literature  and  language. 
The  misuse  of  our  mother-tongue  in  rural  districts  is  some- 
thing appalling.  It  seems  well-nigh  impossible  for  a  child 
to  grow  up  in  the  country  with  a  correct  use  of  English. 
It  must  have  been  of  the  country  that  James  H.  Canfield 
says:  "The  child  finds  on  every  side,  from  the  schoolhouse 
door  until  he  reaches  his  bed.  widowed  nouns  and  dis- 
heveled adjectives  and  polygamous  verbs  and  orphaned 
adverbs,  and  negatives  married  within  the  forbidden  list  of 
kin,  and  a  genera!  linguistic  immorality  and  disorderliness 
that  rises  but  little  above  barbarism." 
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OnV   ti  A     PAPER  on   ventilation   of   schoolrooms, 

lation  of  by   A.  P.  Marble    of   New   York,  closes 

^^^**^^**^*^™**      with  the  following  summary: 

1.  Most  teachers  know  but  little  about  ventilation,  and 
they  are  not  alone  in  this. 

2.  Red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons  for  ventilating  vanes 
should  hang  and  float  above  every  schoolroom  air-hole. 

3.  Aerology  should  be  a  study  in  the  course  of  every 
normal  school. 

4.  Natural  ventilation  is  defective;  but  it  must  be  used 
in  a  majority  of  schools,  and  it  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 

5.  The  exhaust  system  of  fan  ventilation  should  never 
be  used  alone. 

6.  The  combined  system  of  mechanical  ventilation  is 
the  best  now  known. 

7.  As  to  a  few  details: 

(i)     In  cold  climates  all  schoolroom  windows  should 
be  double. 

(2)  The  ingress  of  fresh  air  should  be  at  least  eight  feet 
from  the  floor;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  current  should 
be  thrown  against  the  ceiling  and  distributed. 

(3)  The  exhaust  should  always  be  near  the  floor,  if  pos- 
sible only  six  inches  above. 

(4)  All  registers  should  be  upright — never  in  the  floor. 

(5)  A  current  of  air  through  a  register  at  a  velocity  of 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet  a  minute  will  feel  cold  to 
the  hand,  though  at  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Hence — 

(6)  No  child  should  sit  within  a  yard  of  a  ventilating 
register. 

To  which  we  would  add: 

And  no  teacher  should  be  required  to  shut  the  windows 
of  her  schoolroom  at  the  close  of  the  session.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  janitor,  directors  have  sometimes  required 
this,  and  the  result  was  that  the  children  entered  a  stuffy, 
malodorous  room  each  morning,  to  the  detriment  of  health 
and  temper. 
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"  O  LATES  should  be  banished  from  the  school 

Am«  »nd         O  ^p  account  o(  their  uncleanlincss.     As  the 

slate  is  frequently  cleaned  with  the  spittle,  and 

2S  the  damp  slate  readily  collects  the  dust  of  the  room,  the 

danger  of  transmitting  disease  in  this  way  is  very  great. 

"  Pencils  should  never  be  collected  and  redistributed 
promiscuously,  without  first  being  sterilized  by  boiling  or 
heating,  or  by  a  bath  in  formaldahyde  gas." — F.  A.  Moit  on 
Contagious  Diseases  in  School. 

J* 
IN  a  paper  on  Child-Study,  read  before  the 
1^^^^       '     N.  E.  A.  at  Chattanogga.  Reuben  Post 
Halleck  said: 
"  Child-Study  has  presented  some  old  truths  so  definitely 
as  to  cause  action  in  their  direction.     A  perfect  idea  always 
has  the  motor  element  strongly  developed. 

"  Child-Study  has  shown  that  the  young  child's  most 
pronounced  tendency  is  toward  imitative  action. 

"A  permanent  modification  in  the  nerve  cell  is  usually 
the  result  of  imitated  actions,  which  will  henceforth  tend  to 
become  unconsciously  persistent. 

An  oft-repeated  movement  makes,  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  a  path  easily  traversed. 

"In  short,  well-worn  brain-paths  keep  the  current  of 
action  from  finding  new  outlets.  In  other  words,  habitual 
actions  arc  powerful  inhibitors  of  movements  which  do  not 
tend  in  the  same  direction  as  the  old.  Hence,  youthful 
habits  of  the  right  kind  should  not  be  narrowed  to  one  field. 
They  should  be  like  good  roads  which  open  up  a  fertile 
country  in  every  direction.  Too  much  special ir^it ion  in 
early  youth  can  only  have  bad  cerebral  results,  A  man 
may  wish  to  use.  in  later  life,  chie6y  the  muscles  of  his 
arms,  but  he  had  better  not  neglect  the  early  development 
oi  his  entire  body. 

inactual  schools  two  forces  directly  intended 
•  work  in  thekindersartei 
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I'irst  and  foremost,  Child-Study  has  shown  that  the 
strongest  potential  capacity  is  the  capacity  for  action.  If 
teachers  reply  that  it  needed  no  prophetic  child-student  to 
tell  us  this,  the  query  must  come  sharp  and  quick:  "  Has 
your  teaching  been  such  as  to  develop  or  to  throttle  this 
capacity  for  action?  Have  jou  trained  children  to  become 
men  of  action  in  a  world  of  ceaseless  struggle,  or  have  you 
endeavored  to  paralyze  their  love  of  action  by  feeding  them 
almost  exclusively  on  what  Shakespeare  has  termed  '  the 
alms-basket  of  words?  '  There  could  have  been  no  effective 
knowledge  of  theSe  activities,  unless  they  were  ministered 
unto.  The  majority  of  teachers  have  to-da)'  slight  concep- 
tion of  this  truth.  If  you  know  and  love  your  vocation, 
feed  the  activities  of  your  lambs." 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  eliminate  thoughtlessness,  or 
the  thoughtless  person,  than  to  set  him  to  moving. 
Scratches,  bruises  and  falls  are  powerful  cultivators  of 
thought.  Movement  means  pain  or  death  to  the  thought- 
less. What  stronger  incentive  to  think  can  be  given  to  chil- 
dren than  to  make  them  move?  Since  their  most  pronounced 
characteristic  is  movement,  it  is  time  that  teachers  utilized 
it  more  widely  in  training  childicn  to  think.  Verily,  in  spite 
of  Child-Study,  the  adult  loves  to  educate  them  in  the  most 
unnatural  way.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  humanity,  in 
its  wonderful  march  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  was 
taught  chiefly  in  the  school  of  movement. 

Observation  of  children  has  certainly  contributed  to  the 
science  of  education  something  in  regard  to  the  leaching  of 
morality.  Such  observation  has  shown  that  those  who  try 
to  teach  morality  by  mere  word  of  mouth  waste  their  efforts. 
Morality  deals  only  with  certain  types  of  action.  Where 
there  is  no  action,  there  can  be  no  morality.  If  the  child 
cannot  interpret  moral  lectures  in  terms  of  its  own  actions, 
the  lectures  might  as  well  be  given  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The 
old  type  of  Sunday-school  book  preached  a  good  system  of 
ethics,  but  it  was  without  much  result  in  moral  action.  If  I 
might  briefly  define  four-fifths  of  all  the  morality  now  taught 
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in  schools,  I  should  say  that  this  school  morality  consisted  . 
in   the   eternal    negation   of  action.     Being  good   consists  j 
chiefly  in  not  being  bad,     By  parity  of 
define  boiling  water  as  water  which  is  not 
teachers  show  children  how  to  be  moral 
and  lead  the  way. 

j< 

'T'HK  country  is  well  to  the  front  in  providing  ^ 
^"olSr***  ample  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  deaf- 

mutes.  The  Columbia  institution  at  Washington 
for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  for  not 
only  is  it  the  sole  coUejie  in  the  world  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blmd,  but  it  is  also  the  only  institution  where  such  indi- 
viduals can  acquire  a  complete  education.  There  has  re- 
cently been  issued  from  the  Volta  bureau  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  latest  available  statistical  data  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  existing  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  methods  ■ 
employed  in  instruction,  and  other  facts  of  special  interest 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  It  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  different 
portions  of  the  globe  are  five  hundred  and  forty-six.  In  Af- 
rica, Asia  and  Australia  there  are  seventeen,  in  Europe,  four 
hundred  and  twenty:  and  in  North  and  South  America,  one 
hundred  and  nine.  Of  the  seventeen  schools  in  Africa,  Asia 
and  Australia,  seven  are  boarding,  two  day,  four  boarding 
and  day  and  four  unclassified.  In  Kurope  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  boarding,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
day,3eventy-four  boarding  and  day,  and  sixty-tour  unclassi- 
fied. In  North  and  South  America  there  are  sixty-two 
boarding, thirty-one  day,  twelve  boarding  and  day,  and  four 
unclassified.  In  Great  Britain  the  boarding-school  system 
is  the  favorite  one.  In  Germany  the  day-schools  predom- 
inate. In  the  rest  of  Europe  the  boarding-schools  contain 
about  twice  the  number  of  pupils  that  are  found  in  the  day- 
schools,  and  the  day  and  boarding  about  two  hundred  more 
pupils  than  the  day-schools.     In  the  United  States  the  sys- 
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tem  in  vogue  is  almost  wholly  the  boarding. — New  York 
Medical  Record, 


Til*  M>n  \A/^^^  done  without  thought  is  not  worth 

Who  Thinks.  doing.     The  man  who  does  not  think  is 

more  contented,  but  it  is  the  contentment  of 
vermin  that  fatten  on  the  industry  of  others.  Somebody 
thinks  out  everything  that  is  done  in  the  world.  The 
greater  the  number  of  thinking  men,  the  greater  the  free- 
dom. The  man  who  thinks  is  the  sculptor,  the  man  who 
does  not  thinks  is  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  him  who 
does. — Journal  of  Education, 

Tlie  'Oiiteffigeoce*'  A  ^  ^^.^^^^^"^  A^v\z^  for  giving  variety  in 
Gives  Thli  written  language  is  to  read  part  of  a 

Advke*  story  to  the  class,  breaking  off  at  some  in- 

teresting point  and  directing  the  pupils  to  draw  on  their 
imagination  to  complete  the  tale.  Each  finishes  the  story 
according  to  his  fancy,  then  the  teacher  reads  the  rest  of 
the  story.  Sometimes  a  chapter  or  two  may  be  read  from 
an  interesting  book,  the  pupils  to  write  a  conclusion.  This 
plan  seldom  fails  to  create  a  desire  to  read  the  book  to  see 
how  it  really  does  end. 

I  ^^^LL  tell  of  two  plans  of  mine  to  meet  the 
Afternoon  demand    for    "something    new   on    Friday" 

P^^y*  >vhich  led  to  pleasing  results  in   gaining  much 

valuable  information  outside  of  our  school  text- books  and 
which  made  the  writing  of  compositions — that  spectre  that 
haunts  so  many  schoolrooms — become  a  fascinating  play. 

The  first  was  the  establishment  in  our  schoolroom  of  a 
postoffice,  and  we  went  about  it  in  the  regular  way — chose  a 
name  for  our  proposed  office,  selected  a  person  for  the 
office  of  postmaster,  drew  up  and  signed  our  petition,  in- 
stalled our  postmaster  and  wrote,  posted  and  received  our 
letters. 
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CM  course  all  this  occasioned  mDch  research  for  legal 
forms,  etc.,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  disposed  of  we  had 
interesting  investigations  about  postal  rates,  nilcs  and  reg- 
ulations, dead  letters,  and  letters  properly  and  improperly 
addressed,  and  the  correct  heading,  address  and  conclusion. 
with  their  punctuation,  of  all  commoa  forms  of  letters. 
This,  between  our  monthly  literary  afternoons,  did  not 
grow  old  during  one  term  of  school.  The  next  term  we 
established  a  monthly  newspaper  and  learned  how  to  write 
for  the  press,  as  well  as  what  constitutes  news,  fiction, 
poetr>'.  etc. — Normal  Iitiimclor. 


oa&st«Af 


t*  A  T  the  recent  meeting  of  the  departmen 
'^     of  superintendents   we    heard   Child 


rtment 
superintendents  we  heard  Child- 
Study  defined  as  genetic  psychology.  I  like 
the  tendency  to  restrict  the  term,  but  not  the  restriction. 
This  new  movement  must  mean  more  than  developmental 
[Mychology.  If  Child-Study  is  but  this,  and  not  a  kind  of 
practical,  every -day  pedagogy  as  well,  there  is  little  room 
for  it  in  the  average  home  and  school.  If  it  is  a  movement 
for  science  alone  and  not  also,  in  some  aspect,  a  thing  for 
the  boy  and  girl  studied,  the  busy  parent  and  teacher  will 
have  tittle  use  for  it  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  matter.  If  there  is  not  something  of  value 
to  be  done  by  those  who  are  not  highly  trained  in  scientific 
methods  and  who  have  not  the  superior  opportunities  for 
research  found  at  some  of  our  universities,  the  movement 
has  been  misdirected  and  multitudes  are  being  misled. 

Is  not  the  definition  limited  too  greatly  in  another  re- 
spectf"  Is  not  Child-Study  calling  upon  us  to  give  more 
attention,  and  in  an  improved  way,  to  the  physical  child? 
In  other  words,  is  not  Child-Study  as  closely  akin  to  genetic 
physiology  as  to  genetic  psychology?  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  one  of  the  greatest  goods  that  is  to  issue  inevitably 
out  of  all  this  newly  born  enthusiasm  for  the  child  is  a 
higher  feeling  of  our  responsibilities  as  teachers  and  parents 


J 
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to  the  child  as  an  animal,  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
Ihe  right  conditions  of  its  normal  health  and  growth,  and  a 
more  practical  wisdom  in  caring  for  it.  Should  we  not  have 
an  educational  physiology  just  as  truly  as  we  have  an  edu- 
cational psychology?"— /.o«(>  M.  Galbreathin  X.  W. Monthly. 
In  other  words,  is  not  one  object  of  Child-Study  to  see 
that  when  a  pupil  is  physically  too  dull  and  torpid  lo  learn 
his  lessons,  exercise  and  liver  tonic  are  prescribed  instead 
of  additional  tasks;  and  that  when  he  is  irritable  from 
adolescence,  he  is  given  valerian  instead  of  whippings? 

I N  AN  exceedingly  interesting  article  by  Milicent  Shinn  in 
*  the  same  publication  we  find  the  following:  "'We  usu- 
ally mean  by  the  higher  senses  the  two  that  have  highly 
developed  and  differentiated  peripheral  organs — sight  and 
hearing.  It  would  seem  that  these  organs  should  enable 
them  to  give  so  much  more  definite,  complex,  and  discrim- 
inating reports  of  the  outer  world  than  other  senses  that 
they  would  necessarily  far  surpass  all  others  in  their  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  pre- 
cision of  hearing  scarcely  equals  that  of  muscular  sensation; 
its  importance  to  our  life  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  speech, 
and  the  cases  of  Laura Bridgeman,  Helen  Keller,  and  others, 
show  that  that  touch  and  muscle  sense  may  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  sight  and  hearing  quite  well,  while  the  reverse 
is  hardly  conceivable.  Indeed,  the  eyes  owe  all  their  power 
of  giving  exact  knowledge  to  co-operation  with  a  very  del- 
icate muscular  sensibility,  as  I  have  mentioned  above;  with- 
out this,  sight  could  be  no  more  than  a  vague  sensibility  to 
light  and  color.  Dr.  Le  Conte  has  an  ingenious  classifica- 
tion of  the  senses,  according  to  the  refinement  of  the  stim- 
ulus required,  and  the  remoteness  of  its  source;  touch,  taste, 
and  smell  require  direct  contact,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous, 
but  with  smell,  perception  of  an  object  at  a  distance  begins; 
with  hearing,  objects  are  first  perceived  by  the  indirect  con- 
tact, so  to  speak,  of  vibrations,  and  the  distance  of  percep- 
tion is  limited  only  by  the  energy  of  vibration  and  the  ex- 
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tent  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere;  with  sight,  seosatioo  is  no 
longer  terrestrial,  but  cosmical,  and  reaches  us  from  illimit- 
fU>te  space,  through  vibration  of  the  most  refined  medium 
conceivable." 

Speaking  of  the  close  association  and  interdependence 
of  the  senses— when  the  visual  or  the  olfactor>'  organs  are 
unusually  sensitive,  the  mind  sometimes  translates  sound 
vibrations  into  the  terms  belonging  to  those  senses.  A  cer- 
tain lady  residing  in  Chicago  whose  bearing  is  somcH-hat 
defective,  but  whose  olfactories  have  always  been  abnor- 
mally acute,  was  accustomed  in  her  childhood  to  announce 
the  visitors  who  had  been  to  the  house  tn  her  absence  by 
saying:  "I  smell  Mary."  "1  smell  Mrs.  Jones"  Being  now 
a  musical  composer,  she  declares  that  difierent  strains  of 
music  aftect  her  as  so  many  difierent  odors  of  flowers.  Of 
certain  light  and  airy  strains  she  would  say:  "Now  I  smell 
hepaticas,"  "  now  violets,"  etc.  Of  low  or  minor  strains  she 
would  say:  "Now  I  smell  hyacinths,"  "now  tuberoses." 
It  is  related  of  another  musical  composer  that  he  says: 
"  Now  you  are  pUying  crimson,  now  purple."  etc. 

One  of  Miss  Shinn's  happy  expressions  in  the  article  last 

mentioned  ts:     "When  we  make  allowance  for  the  baby's 

entire  absence  of  reticence  in  expressing  bis  discomfort, — '* 

ji 

IT  IS  a  rare  convocation  at  the  University  of 

^^^      '     Chicago  at  which  Dr.  Harper  does  not  an- 


c  generous  gifts  to  that  fortunate  corpora- 
tion. The  twenty-fourth  convocation  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  purpose  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal benevolence  is  to  be  put.  The  gift  was  fjj.ocw.  The 
donor  was  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine.  The  purpose  for  which 
this  sum  oi  money  is  to  be  used  is  to  establish  In  the  down- 
town district  of  Chicago  a  school  for  teachers.  Rooms  are 
to  be  rented,  a  special  faculty  appointed,  with  its  own  dean, 
and  courses  arranged  covering  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work.     Coursesof  instruction,  consisting  of  four  hours' work 
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a  week  for  twelve  weeks,  each  class  meeting  twice  a  week, 
each  session  lasting  two  hours.  There  will  be  twenty  or 
more  instructors,  representing  the  departments  of  pedagogy, 
history,  psychology,  sociology,  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and 
biology. 

The  idea  is  Dr.  Harper's  own.  That  means  that  he  will 
give  it  personal  attention.  That  means  that  it  will  be  a 
success.  .And  it  all  means  a  great  deal  for  the  teachers,  and 
through  them,  for  the  schools  of  Chicago. 

A  Goocl  Sciicm  I  F^  ^'  HARPER'S  idea  is  original,  wisely 
Bat  Tills  One  benevolent    and    good    in    every 

^•***  ^^  particular.    Here  is  a  better  one,  and  we  are 

sorry  there  is  even  a  possibility  that  it  will  miscarry. 
Down  in  Jefferson  county,  Illinois,  lately  died  Jesse  A. 
Dees.  Mr.  Dees  came  to  Illinois  from  South  Carolina  a 
good  many  years  ago  and  began  life  on  a  salary  of  $6  a 
month.  By  industry  and  frugality  he  accumulated  a  for- 
tune of  $80,000.  He  died  childless.  He  left  half  his  money 
to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the  remainder,  $40,000,  to 
the  common  schools  of  Jefferson  county,  as  a  perpetual  en- 
dowment, interest  only  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools.  Now  his  distant  relatives  want  the  court  to  annul 
the  will,  which  we  hope  the  court  will  not  be  able  to  find  a 
lawful  reason  for  doing.  Such  a  benefaction  ought  to  stand, 
for  an  example,  if  nothing  more.  The  colleges  are  getting 
enough.     Give  the  people's  schools  a  chance. 


\I7HERE  do  we  get  the  right  to  assault  a 
Agunst Corporal    Yt     child  of  whose   conduct   we   disprove? 

Legislation  can  give  a  parent  no  such  author- 
ity, for  the  legislator's  authority  is  only  "  to  secure  justice 
to  all."  Surely,  to  make  an  indignant  person  judge,  jur>' 
and  executioner,  to  have  the  little  prisoner  tried  on  the  spot 
and  anyhow,  whether  guilty  or  not,  punished  if  he  tries  to 
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defend  himself,  is  hardly  "equal  justice."  We  are  driven 
back,  then,  to  the  arguments  that  it  is  Dccessary  or  that  it  is 
enjoined  by  religion — the  familiar  arguments  of  the  fool  and 
the  fanatic. 

To  sum  up  the  principles  of  education,  we  should  appeal 
to  the  good  in  the  little  human  breast,  and  we  should 
abandon  every  kind  of  violence  as  being  an  infringment  of 
human  rights. — Bolton  Hall. 


'F'HE  vacation  schools  and  the  public  school 
^^^*"        *     playgrounds,  under  the  board  of  Education  of 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  were  opened  July  6. 
These  vacation  schools  were  started  and  maintained  suc- 
cessfully for  two  years  by  the  New  York  Association  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  as  an  object-lesson  to 
the  city,  with  the  hope  that  the  work  would  become  a  part 
of  itspublicschoolsystem.  The  public-school  playgrounds 
are  opened  for  the  first  lime  in  New  York.  Experienced 
kindergartncrs  and  assistants  have  charge  of  the  young  chil- 
dren and  girls,  young  college  graduates  of  the  boys.  Sand- 
piles,  some  kindergarten  materials,  light  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus, and  benches  are  provided.  There  an',  a  supervisor  and 
assistants,  with  officially  recognized  volunteer  inspectors, 
representatives  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League,  to  su- 
pervise the  work,  which  is  experimental  in  New  York,  For 
hours  before  the  yards  are  opened  the  children  stand  wait- 
ing in  the  streets  for  the  opportunity  to  enter.  This  move- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  educational  and 
recreative  opportunity  for  the  children  receives  the  warmest 
support  from  all  classes  of  citizens. — The  Outiook, 

*  ji  jit 

TOO  LATE  TO  RETURN  IT. 
This  is  one  of  the  yarns  of  childhood. 
Six-year-old   Tommie  was  sent  by  his  eldest  sister  to 
the  corner  grocery  to  buy  a   pound  of  lump  sugar.     He 
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played  allies  on  his  way  to  the  store,  and  by  the  time  he 
arrived  there  he  had  forgotten  what  kind  of  sugar  he  was 
sent  for.  So  he  took  home  a  pound  of  the  granulated 
article.  His  eldest  sister  sent  him  back  to  the  store  to  get 
lump  sugar.  After  the  proprietor  of  the  grocery  shop  had 
made  the  change  for  the  little  lad  he  engaged  Tommie  in 
conversation. 

"Tommie,"  said  he,  **I  understand  there  is  a  new  mem- 
ber of  your  family." 

••Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  kid;  "I've  got  a  little  brother." 
••Well,  how  do  you  like  that,  hey?"  inquired  the  grocery- 
man. 

••Don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Tommie;  "rather  have  a  little 
sister." 

"Then  why  don't  you  change  him,  Tommie?" 
'•Well,  we  would  if  we  could;  but  I  don't  suppose  we 
can.     You  see,  we  have  used  him  four  days  now!" — Wash- 
ington Star, 

FELT  HER  RESPONSIBILITY. 

••Dear  me!  "exclaimed  the  girl  with  pensive  brown  eyes 
and  ink  on  her  fingers,  '•  I  wish  I  had  entered  school  a  year 
sooner." 

••What  is  the  matter,  dear?" 

••Things  are  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that  I  scarcely 
know  what  advice  to  give  my  country  in  my  graduation  es- 
say."—  Washington  Star, 

••I  asked  little  Jim  the  difference  between  innertia  and 
momentum." 

••  Did  he  know  anything  about  it  ?" 

•'Yes;  he  said  inertia  is  something  that  won't  start,  and 
momentum  is  something  that  won't  stop." — Detroit  Free 
Press, 

Spain  now  knows  what  is  meant  by  teaching  the  young 
American  idea  how  to  shoot. — Chicago  News, 


WORKINGS  OF  THE  CHILD-MIND. 


A  little  girl  who 
naughtiness  by  takin] 
Lord  to  forgive  her  a 
occasion,  been  unusu 


ie  mother  sometimes  reproved  her 
:  her  up  to  her  room  and  asking  the 
id  make  her  a  better  girl,  had,  on  one 
illy  bad,  and  as  she  was  led  up  the 


stair  she  saw  on  the  mother's  face  a  look  of  stern  determi- 
nation which  seemed  to  foretell  something  more  trying  to 
the  feelings  than  prayer.  Arrived  at  the  top,  and  still  see- 
ing no  signs  of  relenting,  the  child  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees,  exclaiming:  "Oh,  Lord,  if  ever  you  wanted  to  help 
a  little  girl,  now's  your  time." 
Jt 
Little  Ned,  knowing  that  people  usually  died  in  bed. 
asked;  "Why  do  people  die  if  they  don't  want  to?  I 
wouldn't  lie  down." 

NOT  UP  TO  DATE. 

For  some  months  little  Ted  had  been  praying  for  a 
bicycle  as  a  birthday  present.  His  parents  purchased 
a  tricycle  and  placed  it  in  his  room,  listening  to  hear  what 
he  would  say  on  awakening.  His  first  exclamation,  in 
a  tone  where  reverence  strove  to  conceal  disgust,  was: 
"Oh,  Lord,  is  it  so  long  since  you've  been  on  earth  that  you 
don't  know  the  difference  between  a  tricycle  and  a  '98 
bicycle?" 

J* 

Two  very  small,  very  staunch  little  friends  in  sunbonnets 
set  out  for  the  lake  a  half-mile  distant.  They  dared  not 
take  a  direct  route  through  the  woods  for  fearof  being  tost,  so 
they  followed  the  border  of  marshes  emptying  into  the  lake. 
The  way  was  swampy,  and  they  took  fast  hold  of  hands. 
forthey  said,  "If  we  keep  tight  hold  and  one  should  sink  up 
to  her  chin  that  would  pull  the  other  up,  and  then  the 
could  pull  Afr  out."    This  may  not  be  exactly  in 


he  other  11 

accord-  | 
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ance  with  the  action  of  gravitation,  but  there  was  philosophy 
in  it,  for  a  firm  grasp  upon  tried  and  true  friendship  often 
saves  us  from  being  lost  or  mired. 


Very  few  children  have  as  much  strength  of  mind  as  they 
have  of  don't  mind. 

Mother  (to  small  boy  who  has  been  "playing  Indian") — 
•*Karl,  what  is  the  matter?  You  are  pale  as  chalk.  Have 
you  been  fighting  again?" 

Small  Boy  (weakly) — "Fighting,  mother!  Far  from  it. 
We  have  smoked  peace-pipe  after  peace-pipe." — Fliegende 
BlaetUr, 

One  mistake  which  is  rather  generally  made  in  hand- 
work for  little  children  is  having  them  work  on  small  ob- 
jects. Of  course  the  work  must  be  adapted  to  their  strength, 
but  it  should  be  work  that  requires  large,  free  movements  of 
the  arms  and  body;  not  that  which  requires  finger  move- 
ments. Too  much  accuracy  should  not  be  insisted  upon  at 
first,  owing  to  the  imperfect  co-ordination  of  the  young 
child's  hand  and  eye,  but  in  time  the  child  itself,  judging 
its  work  by  the  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made, 
will  come  to  see  the  necessity  of  care  and  accuracy  in  meas- 
urement. 

AN  ANGEU 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  children  are  being  spoiled 
nowadays,"  remarked  an  Allegheny  man. 

*•  No  doubt  some  are,  as  has  been  the  case  always,"  re- 
plied his  auditor;  "  but  perhaps  you  have  an  illustration." 

**  Yes,  I  have.  A  lady  I  know  called  at  a  house  which 
possesses  one  of  these  spoiled  children.  *A  little  angel,'  his 
parents  call  him,  but  everybody  else  regards  him  as  a  crea- 
ture the  direct  opposite  of  an  angel.     During  the  call  this 
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little  angel  kept  snarling  at  the  caller,  and  saying,  '  Go 
away!     I  don't  like  you!     Go  away!  * " 

**  Of  course  he  was  promptly  and  properly  rebuked  by 
his  parents." 

**  He  wasn't.  His  papa  said  to  him,  soothingly,  *  Never 
mind,  dear,  the  lady  will  go  very  soon.'  She  went." — Pitts- 
burg Chronicle  Telegram, 

SAID  BY  CHILDREN. 
A  little  four-year-old,  upon  seeing  the  first  beams  of  the 
morning  sun,   exclairfied:     **  Oh,' mamma!     God's  opened 
His  door." 

A  child  of  two,  having  on  several  occasions  had  vaseline 
applied  to  some  little  burns,  exclaimed  to  the  cook,  who 
was  in  dismay  over  some  scorched  pastry:  **  Oh,  doe  and 
det  de  dood  vaseline." 

"  Why,  papa,"  said  Frances,  who  was  looking  at  the  al- 
bum; *'  surely  this  isn't  a  picture  of  you?  "  **  Yes,"  replied 
papa,  "  that  is  a  picture  of  me  when  I  was  quite  young." 
**  Well,"  commented  the  little  girl,  **  it  doesn't  look  as  much 
like  you  as  you  look  now." 

Papa — *'Charley,  please  hand  me  that  book  on  the  table 
there."  Charley  (aged  nine) — "There  he  is,  papa."  Papa — 
'*  No,  my  son;  you  should  not  say  *  There  he  is,'  but  *  it  is.' 
Charley — *' Well,  papa,  it's  a  hymn  book,  isn't  it?" 

There  is  a  curious  mingling  of  the  sacred  and  secular  in 
the  recitations  of  a  certain  youngster.  On  one  occasion  her 
mother  suddenly  discovered,  during  the  evening  devotions, 
that  there  had  been  a  corruption  of  the  text  and  that  her 
small  daughter  was  devoutly  petitioning,  **  Kwe-ate  in  me  a 
queen  o*  hearts,  O  God." 

A  little  four-year-old  occupied  an  upper  berth  in  the 
sleeping-car.  Awakening  once  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
his  mother  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  he  was.  "  Tourse 
I  do,"  he  replied.     "  I'm  in  the  top  drawer." 


I 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

First  Ituok  lor  Little  Folks.  By  Rebecca  S.  Pollard. 
Westera  Publishing  House,     Chicago. 

Teachers  who  have  used  the  "  Pollard  Method,"  and  pro- 
pose to  continue  doing  so,  will  welcome  this  little  book. 
The  chief  claim  of  the  Synthetic  Method  is  that  it  furnishes 
the  child  with  a  process  by  which  he  can  independently 
determine  the  pronunciation  of  words.  There  is  no  change 
of  the  general  plan  in  this  book,  of  course,  but  it  is  intended 
to  contain  all  the  text-book  work  necessary  for  pupils 
entering  school  for  the  first  lime.  It  follows  the  plan,  and 
can  be  used  with  the  ■'  Pollard  Manual,"  although  some  of 
the  minor  points  are  omitted.  The  book  contains  enough 
work  for  a  year.  Instead  of  marking  the  words  in 
the  text-book  diacritically.  it  is  suggested  that  the 
pupil  use  transparent  paper  on  each  page,  first  tracing  a 
lesson,  and  then  marking  the  tracing.  This,  the  author 
suggests,  is  a  double  advantage,  as  it  aids  the  child  in  learn- 
ing to-write  and  to  draw.     Vertical  script  is  used. 

Wheeler'x  Griifled  Studies  in  Fii^Itsb.  W,  H.  Wheeleri 
Co..  publishers,  Chicago.     192  pp.     40  eta. 

There  is  no  better  book  on  linglish  to  place  before  the 
school  child.  The  old-time  book  on  English  Grammar  has 
been  found  to  be  full  of  shortcomings  and  it  is  largely  be- 
cause of  the  technical  nature  of  such  books  that  grammar 
has  been  the  most  difficult  study  to  present  to  a  class  of 
average  children.  In  Ihe  attractive  book  before  us  the 
author  has  presented  both  the  theory  of  grammar  in  proper 
combination  with  the  practical  interpretation  of  some  of  our 
best  specimens  of  literary  English.  Certainly  the  proper 
study  of  English  must  embrace  a  training  to  understand  the 
best  thoughts  of  others  expressed  in  a  finished  form  along 
with  training  in  the  expression  of  the  child's  own  thoughts. 

The  book  properly  begins  with  the  sentence  as  the  unit 
of  language,  and  from  sentences  of  two  words  each  the 
development  proceeds  gradually,  with  th;  explanation  of 
each  modifier  as  it  is  introduced,  until  the  most  complicated 
form  of  sentence  has  been  properly  presented  and  thor- 
oughly understood.     The  book   is  prepared  along  the  best 
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pedagogical  lines.  It  is  filled  with  a  great  number  of  choice 
literary-  selections.  It  abounds  in  fine  art  illustrations, 
principally  reproductions  from  the  world's  great  master- 
pieces. The  book,  in  its  mechanical  make-up,  is  unusually 
good  and  wi'h  its  handsome  cover,  clean  typographical 
work,  wide  margins  and  excellent  paper  is  a  model.  The 
book  will  have  a  wide  sale,  for  its  excellence  from  the  ped- 
agogical standpoint  alone  guarantees  its  success. 

\V.  O.  K. 

Nntiire  Study  in  the  Elementary  Sthoolit,  by  Mrs.  L.  L. 

W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  Macmillan  Co.  New  York  and  Chicago.  180pp. 
A  charming  supplementarj-  reader  along  nature-study 
lines  as  coupled  with  myth-lore.  The  myths  are  retold  in 
simple  language  and  correlated  with  lessons  in  nature-study. 
Myth  tales  alone  in  some  children  occasion  the  active  im- 
agination to  overreach  itself,  but  when  coupled  with  the 
elementary  science  work,  which  serves  as  an  objective 
standard,  they  are  safe  and  decidedly  wholesome  as  mental 
food  and  stimulus.  In  no  other  book  have  we  seen  the  two 
so  successfully  combined.  W.  O.  K. 


MAGAZINES 

The  AmMcan  Monthly  RcvUzv o} Riiiexvs  for  August  re- 
views the  Santiago  campaign  by  land  and  sea  from  start  to 
finish.  Winston  Churchill,  who  wrote  so  acceptablyon  Ad- 
miral Dewey  for  the  June  Review,  describes  in  this  number 
the  wonderful  battle  with  Cervera's  fleet,  and  his  article  is 
illustrated  in  part  from  Hemment's  remarkable  photographs 
of  the  Spanish  ships  taken  the  day  after  the  fight.  John  A, 
Church,  formerly  of  the  Army  and  Na%<y  Jmirniil,  contributes 
a  full  account  of  the  Santiago  land-fighting,  and  his  article 
also  is  illustrated  from  new  photographs.  Park  Benjamin 
writes  on  the  work  cut  out  for  the  Eastern  squadron  under 
Commodore  Watson.  Altogether,  the  Review  again  shows 
its  ability  to  keep  well  abreast  of  all  important  military  and 
naval  movements,  and  to  exhibit  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  all 
its  competitors  in  magazinedom. 
j<  ji  j< 

Auntie — ■"  Here  is  a  good  book,  Willie." 

Willie   (suspiciously) — "Do   you   mean   a   book    worth 
reading,  or  only  a  Sunday-school  book?" 


OF  SrEGIflL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS. 

Life  Histories  of  American  Insects.     U'enf Si. 50 

Wild  Neighbors  (American  animals).     In^rersoll 1.50 

Citizen  Bird  (American  birds).     W^right  \jf  Cones 1.50 

Lessons  with  Plants  •  500  ilhistrations;.     JJailey 1. 10 

The  Soil.     A7/i,^ 75 

Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System.     Halltck i.oo 

The  .Meanini;  of  ICdncation.     Itutler 1,00 

The  Development  of  the  Child.     ( ^ppenhcivi 1.25 

The  Study  of  Children.     Warner i.oo 

The  Social  Mind  and  Education.     /  'incent 1.25 

Student.**'  l'.  S.  History.     Channing 1.40 

The  .American  ConuJiDnwealth.     />ryce-Mary 1.75 

Select  Documents,  I'.  S.,   ijjh-ijjoi.     MarDnnaU 2.25 

The  Study  of  City  ( iovernnient.     Wilcox 1.50 

The  Elements  of  Soci<ih)ij;y.     (,'iiliiings i.oo 

Stones  from  Euijlish  History.     Church 1.25 

Classic  Stories  ot   Manv  Nations.     Palmer 1.50 

Viinkee  Ships  and  Ytinfeee  S.ulors.     />arncs 1.50 

Southern  Soldier  Storirs.     /-.'x.if lesion 1.50 

Macmillin's  Schcol  Library.     15  vols.,  each 50 

At  Vou-AU's  House  (natme  story).     Jiaskell 1.50 

XHE     mACmiLLAN     COTVLRANV, 

AUDITORIUM   BUILDING,   CHICAQO. 
NEVl^    YORK.  BOSTON.  SAN    PRANOISOO. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


I  can  sell  vmu  the  Enoyclopcdia  you 
wish  at  a  saving  of  fr«im  20  to  7o 
percent.     Send  fi»r  my  jjrices  on 

JOHNSON. 

BRITANNICA. 

PEOPLE'S,  ETO. 

Subscription   Reference  Books  a  Specialty. 

Also  send  for  School  Library 
Catalogue.     Add  res?* 

JMO.  C.  MOUMTJOY. 
5648  Drexel  Ave.,         -         Chicago. 

THE    CHILD  STUDY  MONTHLY 

for  NOVEIMBER.  1895. 
•    SEPTEIMBER.  1897. 

Any«»iie  sendiiijf  us  copies  r»f  the^c  numbers 
will  b«  credited  two  motiihs  on  their  subMcrii>- 
tion  for  each  copy  sent. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD, 

Publisher, 
203  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago. 


POLLARD'S 

ADVANCED 

READER. 

Mailinir  Price,  *<5c. 
Supcriur  full-patfe 
IVtftraii's  of  Authors. 
This  book  r<in  tains 
many  of  the  .•//£»/■  v>/ 
A*7t"f  //•»//>  ///  utt'ratNft 
for  schiHt:  reading. 


FABLES 

AND 

RHYMES. 

First  Rbaoir  Ghaob 

Mailing'  Price: 
cloth,  .Vic;  board'*. 
25.. .  L  a  r  g-  e  t  y  p »». 
Sujierb  illustrations. 
Clas*.ics  which  will 
cultivate  the  ear  for 
the.  music  oi  verse 
and  will  stimulate 
till'  imaL'inatiini. 


POLLARD'S 
ADVANCED 
SPELLER. 


Mailinu^  Price,  3t>c. 
A  Speller  that 
Teaches  Spelling?. 
The  only  Speller 
which  clearly  devel- 
ops the  Principles  of 
Spelliujr,  Syllabica- 
tion and  Accent. 


FIRST  BOOK 
FOR  LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


Mailing'  Price,  22c. 
A  Practical  use  of 
Phonics.  Presentinjf 
in  the  «.implest  form 
the  iirst  ftteps  of 
upilsenterincr  school 
or  the  first  time. 


I 


STUDIES  IN  PLANT  UFE. 

A  Series  of  2S  Botanical  Charts,  24x36  inches 
Price  .includinir  iron  tripod).  $17.50. 

WESTERN   PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  CHICAGO. 


Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 

10  VAN  BUREN  ST. 

(HIS  institution  U  the  only  kindergartco  tullt^  in   ttre 
cutmlry;  it  hn>  a  fnur  ycAn'  Coumv  of  Insttructlon.  And  R- 
J>Ficulty  numt>criiig  .^cvcntcco,  bi'stdcs  special  Icclururo.     Kcultii^ 
m'riae  that  not  all  who  desire  can  <ipi.'nd  the  lime  niid  muucy 
r^cesur)'  lor  4  College  course  and  to  ptci>an:  for  a  profession, 
plhe  Kindcigartco  College  has  combined  a  college  course  nntl  a 
J'pfotcwion  in  one,  giving  most  Uiorouglt  trchntcal  ttiuning^,  wttli 
■•'fitudles  which  broaden  the  culture,  give  insight,  and  above  all, 
T'lruil  the  ntudent  to  tliink.     Much  altenttuu  in  given  to  creative 
[I'wDrk  and  to  duvelopiag  caiifa  student  aloog  the  line  for  which 
F  she  if  be-fi  fitted.    The  kindergarten,  since  it  t»  the  newest  de- 
f  partmeni    of 
I  e  d  u  c  a  I  i  o  n, 
I  offers    a    gieat 
pand    compara- 
j.tively    unticcu- 
■r-pied    Reld.   for 
t'leachers,  snpcr- 
■,  vuon,  training 
Lteachcrs  and 
f'^BCCialistx  in 
Q  various  dcpart- 
\  Utenls.    As  evi- 
Rdcnce    of    the 
I  growing    inlcT- 
1|  placed   in   a   position   and   the  College  has  been  unable  tn  fill 
[  iKwilions  which  have  come  later  until  the  close  oF  another  | 
I  College  year,  although  it  averages  annually  over  one  hundred  ' 
f  students  in  attcnilance.     The  salaries  range  from  live  and  six  i 
I  liundred  dollars  per  year  for  Junior  students,  eight  hundred  for  I 
[  Seniors,  and  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  and  upwanU  per  I 
[  year  (or  Norm.d  graduates,     Unlike  most   other  professions  or  I 
I  college  courses,  after  the  first  or  second  year,  one  can  usually  I 
I  pay  her  expenses,  in  part  at  least. 

The  Coilcgchas  various  departments  of  work.    The  Mothers' 
I  Dcpanmcnl  alone  has  numbered  over  four  thousand  oiembvra. 
I  The  Annual  Convocation  of  Mothers,  held  each  Fall,  Humbert  j 
I  from  three  to  five  thousand  in  attendance.    The  fifth  Convoca- 
[  tinn  will  be  heUl'during  the  coming  Fall. 

Jtd  PUB  C-I'KRICI  UTM.  GULLEOi:  RE-(>rCN»  rKFT.  o.  ; 


est  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, if  j 
a  n  V  w  cl  r  e  I 
needed,  tltei 
College  has  bad 
a  most  unique  I 
-'(  experience  | 
During  t  ha  j 
Summer 
t!,irly  Fall  uf  j 
the  past  three  I 
years,  every  j 
available 
dent   has    been  j 
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EDITORIAL 

I N  a  recent  article  in  The  North  Carolina 
S^JM^fpiin^.  '^  W'^s  plainly  stated  that  illiteracy  is  by 

far  the  greatest  evil  confronting  that  state. 
Certainly  it  is  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  southern  commonwealth.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  case:  With  a  population  of 
more  than  1,600,000,  practically  all  of  whom  are  of  native 
birth.  North  Carolina  has  nearly  half  a  million  people  over 
the  age  of  ten  who  can  neither  read  n6r  write,  and  a  far 
larger  number  know  little  more  than  their  letters  and  find 
the  perusal  of  a  book  or  newspaper  a  task  of  such  difficulty 
that  they  never  undertake  it.  Of  the  half-million  illiterates 
at  least  175,000  are  white.  The  consequences  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  are  varied,  and  are  not  limited  to  those 
which  directly  follow  the  existence  in  the  state  of  a  large 
class  sunk  in  deep  ignorance.  Those  belonging  to  it  are 
lamentably  content  with  their  own  educational  deficiencies, 
and  to  this  more  or  less  negative  evil  is  added  the  positive 
one  of  suspicion  directed  against  any  persons  who  endeavor 
to  bring  about  a  change.  When  urged  to  provide  better 
schools,  they  often  reply:  "What  you  say  sounds  all  right, 
but  there's  something  in  it  we  cannot  see;  somebody  has  an 
ax  to  grind."     Another  remark  often  heard  is:     **  I  had  to 
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get  along  the  best  I  could  without  book-learning.  I  reckon 
my  children  can  do  the  same.  Taxes  are  too  high  now." 
About  250,000  of  the  illiterates  are  nominal  church  mem- 
bers, but,  as  they  are  debarred  from  any  personal  study  of 
religious  literature  and  have  to  depend  on  an  occasional 
sermon  for  ideas  and  instruction,  they  become  indifferent, 
or  else  grow  fanatical  on  nonessentials  in  faith  and  creed, 
They,  therefore,  provide  responsive  material  for  Mormon 
missionaries,  and  religious  vagaries  of  all  kinds  flourish, 
while  intelligent  and  educated  clergymen  labor  among  them 
almost  in  vain.  The  writer  of  the  article  from  which  these 
facts  are  taken  urges  a  combined  attack  by  church  and  state 
upon  this  great  mass  of  ignorance.  He  believes  that  schools 
for  adults  should  be  established  like  ihose  which  have 
proved  successful  in  France, 


pECENTLV   while   riding   on    X\ 

'^     writer  overheard  an  anxious  and  worried 


cars  the 


Should  Bovi 
Fight?    Yes. 

mother  tell  her  troubles  to  another.     Her  tale 
o(  woe  was  something  like  this; 

"My  boy  had  his  first  fight  just  as  I  was  ready  to  come 
to  meet  you  here,  and  I  encouraged  him  in  it,  too.  Now 
I'm  all  broken  up,  for  perhaps  I  did  wrong  in  telling  him  lo 
defend  himself.  You  know  he  is  only  seven,  and  the  other 
boy  was  a  good  deal  bigger;  but  my  boy  licked  him."  she 
added,  proudly.  "All  the  same,  when  the  whole  thing  was 
over  and  I  was  driving  down,  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
children  should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to  strike  back,  and 
I'm  free  to  confess  that  I  am  all  at  sea  concerning  this  much- 
disputed  question  of  the  manly  art  of  self-defense.  Of 
course,  no  parents  want  their  children  to  pick  quarrels  or  to 
become  involved  in  disgraceful  squabbling,  but  after  a  boy 
goes  to  school  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  rough  fellow  who 
chooses  to  attack  him,  and  then  no  mother  or  father  wants 
to  see  their  son  take  this  bullying.  Really,  I  think  I'd  almost 
rather  have  my  son  grow  up  to  be  a  knave  than  a  coward. 
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But  still  Tm  afraid  I  fell  short  of  one  of  the  duties  of  moth- 
erhood when  I  called  out  to  him  to  pound  and  pommel  his 
antagonist  with  all  his  might  awhile  ago." 

She  seemed  much  relieved  after  delivering  these  "  re- 
marks" and  I  wanted  to  go  to  her  and  say:  "My  dear 
woman,  you  did  just  right."  But  I  did  not  and  ever  since 
have  felt  that  I  missed  a  golden  opportunity.  I  have,  how- 
ever, found  out  her  address  and  I  am  going  to  send  her  a 
marked  copy  of  this  issue.  The  writer  had  just  passed  through 
just  such  an  experience  with  his  boy,  an  eight-year-old,  and 
even  against  the  boy's  own  inclination  he  was  compelled  to 
go  and  "  trounce  "  his  larger  antagonist.  He  whipped  him 
in  a  most  creditable  manner — had  he  not  I  would  have  felt 
disgraced  for  life. 

The  most  cruel  thing  a  parent  can  do  is  to  bring  his  child 
up  to  be  a  coward,  and,  do  you  know,  it  makes  a  man's  life 
a  hard  matter  if  he  is  a  coward.  Parents  are,  more  often 
than  not,  responsible  for  cowardice  in  their  children.  I  knew 
two  brothers  of  whom  everyone  said :  "  They  seem  so  brave, 
so  manly,  so  courageous."  The  secret  of  it  is,  as  I  remem- 
ber their  school-days,  that  they  were  brought  up  to  fight  like 
Tartars.  Their  parents  never  interfered  with  them,  and  vic- 
tors or  vanquished,  they  never  bore  malice.  To-day,  they 
are  the  most  loyal  friends  and  most  manly  fellows  I  have 
ever  known.  And  yet  a  mother  must  have  a  large  amount 
of  self-control  who  sits  at  a  window  and  sees  her  boy  fight 
like  a  fiend  outside.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  her  boy  she  should 
do  this.  Tenderly  bandage  his  wounds,  if  he  comes  off 
second  best,  but  ask  no  questions  and  give  no  advice.  Such 
self-control  is  courageous,  and  once  the  boy  catches  up,  he 
is  all  right.  Show  him  that  it  is  a  conteqiptible  thing  to 
fight  a  boy  smaller  than  himself,  or  to  ask  for  more  than  his 
rights.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  know  that  it  is  just  as 
cowardly  as  can  be  not  to  strike  a  boy  who  insults  or  bullies 
him,  or  impose  on  a  boy  younger  than  himself.  Rather  than 
have  your  boy  a  coward,  dear  mother,  the  next  time  he  is 
involved  in  a  righteous  quarrel,  stand  over  him  and  make 
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IMOW  that  llie  school-ytrar  has  again  opened, 
^««**^**<*  ^  "  in  so  many  cities  we  find  the  old  problem 
again  confronting  the  various  school-hoards— 
"overcrowding  in  public  schools."  It  is  a  sad  commentarj' 
on  any  city  thai  any  of  its  future  citizens— its  children  of  to- 
day^ — should  be  deprived  of  school  privileges.  The  situation 
in  New  York,  as  depicted  in  a  recent  published  letter  of  Wil- 
liam E,  Curtis,  is  even  worse  than  we  Imagined  would  possi- 
bly obtain  in  any  of  our  cities. 

The  school-year  opened  in  New  York  Monday  with  more 
than  20.000  children  turned  away  because  there  is  no  room 
for  them  In  the  schoolhouses.  There  is  no  lack  of  saloons 
or  theaters  or  eating-houses.  There  is  beer  enough  in  town 
to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  entire  population.  The  theaters 
are  crowded  every  night,  even  at  $2  a  seat,  which  is  the  rul- 
ing price  for  places  In  the  parquet  and  orchestra  circle  this 
year,  but  the  educational  facilities  of  the  city  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  children.  The  total  number  of 
those  who  applied  for  enrollment  on  Monday  exceeds  395,- 
000 — 225,000  on  Manhattan  Island.  140,000  in  Brooklyn  and 
30,000  elsewhere.  There  are  5,200  teachers  upon  the  pay- 
rolls and  seating  accommodations  in  the  school  buildings 
for  about  375,000. 

The  Board  of  Education  proposes  to  meet  the  emergency 
by  two  methods  until  new  buildings  can  be  erected.  It  will 
shorten  the  hours  of  attendance,  have  two  sessions  a  day 
for  the  primarj'  classes  and  rent  the  most  convenient  rooms 
possible  for  the  upper  grades. 


'X'HE  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
Public  1       tJQii    has  at  last    accomplished  a  purpose 

for  which  he  has  long  been  working  and  has  in- 
duced Congress  to  make  the  kindergartens  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
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«  .     -  IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vacation  school  will 

Ratbcf  Than  soon  become  a  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 

Pdice  Courts*  ^^j^  j^  all  our  large  cities.  The  summer  schools 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  continuous  drudgery  at  the  school- 
room desk  during  the  sultry  weather.  They  are  a  recreation 
which  re-creates,  a  season  of  instructive  play  under  the  di- 
rection of  intelligent  leaders.  In  the  poorer  districts  they 
are  a  great  preventive  of  crime,  and  every  thoughtful  person 
knows  that  the  purposes  of  law  and  order  are  subserved 
much  more  effectively  and  economically  by  educational  than 
by  penal  institutions. 

AND  our  public  parks  are  an  adjunct  of  the 
Birib|^ieParks      t\     vacation  school. 

Teachers  take  classes  to  them  to  study  the 
different  forms  of  leaves,  the  kinds  of  trees,  flowers,  birds, 
etc.  Why  should  the  parks  not  be  made  more  useful  in  the 
regular  schools?  Flowers,  leaves,  plants  and  goldfish  from 
the  ponds  might  be  sent  to  the  various  schools  for  use  in  na- 
ture-study, and  teachers  of  botany  might  be  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  get  some  of  the  rarer  specimens  of  tropical  blos- 
soms, waste  clippings  and  fading  flowers  being  almost  as 
good  for  students'  use  as  fresh  ones.  In  Berlin,  flowers  from 
the  parks  are  gathered  twice  a  week  and  sent  to  the  schools; 
and  in  London  teachers  holding  orders  from  the  Board  may 
be  supplied  on  application  with  specimens  required  for  teach- 
ing purposes. 

T^HE  annual  report  of  Dr.  Harris,  Commis- 
^*J^^*^^       *     missioner    of    Education,   for  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1898,  has  just  been  transmit- 
ted to  Mr.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  report,  in- 
deed, shows  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Among  other 
things  the  following  items  of  interest  are  found  in  this  able 
state  paper  of  Dr.  Harris: 

"One  cause  of  congratulation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  that  popular  education  is  the  safeguard  of 
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our  American  institutions  is  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  increase  during  the  year  1896-97 
amounted  to  257,896  pupils  over  the  previous  year.  The 
total  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  amounted  to  15,452,426 
pupils.  Adding  to  it  those  in  colleges,  universities,  high 
schools  and  academies,  the  total  number  reached  16,255,093. 

"The  total  amount  of  schooling  received  per  individual, 
on  an  average,  for  the  whole  United  States  at  the  rate  of 
school  attendance  for  1897,  '^  nearly  five  years  of  200  days 
each,  and  reaches  quite  seven  years  in  a  few  of  the  states 
thai  are  the  most  lavish  in  iheir  expenditures  for  education. 
A  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  attended 
school  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

"A  still  greater  occasion  for  congratulation  is  the  increase 
of  students  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  increase  has 
gone  on  steadily  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1872  only  590  per- 
sons in  the  million  enrolled  in  those  institutions,  In  1897 
the  numSer  had  risen  to  1,216  in  the  million." 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  statistics  of 
education  in  the  United  States.  During  the  year  there  were 
m^iintained  in  Alaska  eighteen  day-schools,  with  1,216  pupils. 


..  ,     ,  T'HE  proposition  to  have  Spanish  added 

Spiakli  io  the  I  ,         ,        ,  1       1        J 

Public  Schools?  No.  to  the  already  overburdened  courses 

of  study  in  our  public  schools  1s  un- 
worthy of  very  extended  consideration.  Only  occasionally 
—or  semi-occasionally  would  there  be  a  single  pupil  who 
would  derive  any  advantage  therefrom.  The  proportion  who 
would  receive  any  practical  benefit  from  it  would  be  prepos- 
terously small.  What  mental  training  or  culture  could  pos- 
sibly attend  the  acquisition  of  Spanish  that  would  not  come 
with  the  prosecution  of  any  other  study?  We  have  scarcely 
any  Spanish-born  citizens  and  the  number  of  our  children 
that  will  have  business  relations  with  people  who  speak  and 
write  only  the  Spanish  language  will  be  at  most  only  the 
merest  paucity.    The  e.Kpense  of  packing  and    twisting  our 
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school  courses  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  "some  time 
in  the  distant  future"  go  to  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  ought  not  to 
be  charged  to  our  overburdened  common-school  fund,  es- 
pecially since  many  children  are  entirely  deprived  of  school 
privileges  because  there  is  not  adequate  school  room.  We 
are  almost  of  the  opinion  that  only  the  English  branches 
should  be  taught  out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxing  the  people. 
Our  creed  is  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  ha\^  the  English 
language  better  taught  in  all  of  our  schools  rather  than  to 
have  Spanish  taught  in  a  few  of  them. 

The  new  T)^  CHARLES  DE  GARMO,  the  retiring 
National  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 

Univcfshy.  cation,  has  just  announced  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  authorized  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  July  7,  **  to  investigate  the  whole  subject 
of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  and  to  report 
to  the  council  at  its  next  meeting." 

The  project  for  a  national  university  has  been  so  vigor- 
ously pushed  of  late  that  the  council  thought  the  time  had 
come  for  an  authoritative  investigation  of  the  subject  and 
the  presentation  to  the  country  of  a  report  that  would  be, 
influential  in  shaping  public  and  legislative  opinion.  The 
committee  is  a  strong  one.  It  is  not  appointed  to  indorse 
or  oppose  any  particular  plan  for  a  national  university,  and 
will  take  up  the  subject  in  a  thoroughly  unbiased  and 
scientific  manner. 

The  meetings  of  the  committee  will  probably  be  held  in 
Washington.     The  committee  consists  of  the  following: 

President  William  R.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicag-o, 
chairman. 

President  EMwin  A.  Alderman  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

President  James  B.  Ang'ell  of  the  University  of  Michig'an. 

Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University. 

President  James  H.  Canfield  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  J.  L#.  M.  Curry  of  Washing-ton,  D.  C,  agent  of  the  Peabody 
and  Slater  funds. 
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Superintendent  Newton  C.  Dougherty  of  Peoria,  111, 

Preeident  Andrew  S.  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

PreeideDt  Charles  W.  Eliol  of  Harvard  University, 

Professor  Edmund  J.  James  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Superintendent  William  H.  Maiwell  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Bernard  J.  Moses  of  the  University  of  California. 

Preaident  J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell  University. 

Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldaa  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

President  WiUiam  L.  Wilson  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univ 
•ity. 

This  is  an  excellent  committee,  but  we  think  n  gri 
mistake  was  made  in  not  including  the  name  of  Dr,  W. 


Harris,  United  States  Commissic 
whom  no  one  is  belter  filled  (or  s 
will  naturally  come  before  this  c 
the  committee  is  to  investigate  all  e 
upon  the  question  either  by  Congre 


of    Education,    than 


/mg  : 


,  pr. 


iblei 


iimittee.  The  purpose  of 
action  that  may  be  taken 
other  agents  of  the 
i'ill  also  be  expected  to  make  sugges- 
tions in  those  lines  which  only  educators  of  experience 
are  able  to  deal  with.  The  committee  is  lo  report  next 
July  to  the  National  Council  of  the  National  Educational 
Associalion. 

*  *  * 

Get  all  the  education  you  can.  It  is  the  safest  invest- 
ment, pays  the  highest  interest,  is  most  readily  exchanged, 
never  depreciates  in  value,  never  suffers  from  over- taxation, 
is  never  in  danger  of  thieves,  and  never  ends  in  a  lawsuit  to 
break  the  will  after  the  owner's  death. — County  Superintend- 
ent John  Terhiine,  Hackemack.  N.J. 


A  traveling  schi 
average  schoolboy. 

The  Westinghouse  Ai 
railroad  men  in  the  ui 


ilhousc  would  be  very  attractive  to  the 

There  is  one  such  in  the  United  States. 

Brake  Company  gives  instruction  to 

of  the  Westinghouse  air-brake  in  a 


schoolhouse  of  three  car?  fitted  with  all  appliances,  and 
managed  by  competent  instructors.  In  the  eight  years  since 
its  establishment  this  schoolhouse  has  traveled  55,000  miles 
and  instrircted  1  i3,00O  %tMd.en\.^. journal  of  Hducation. 


'tion.        ^H 
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MINOR    MENTAL   ABNORMALITIES    IN    CHILDREN 
AS   OCCASIONED    BY   CERTAIN    ERRO- 
NEOUS SCHOOL  METHODS* 

JVrtYdisciissionof  this  subject  is  based  upon  four  distinct  pre- 
' "  '  mises  or  propositions,  each  of  which  is  a  clearly  proven 
and  fully  demonstrated  truth— a  fundamental  principle— in 
some  of  the  various  particular  sciences.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  endeavor  to  substantiate  any  particular  theory  of 
education.  We  are  not  trying  to  bring  forth  evidence  in 
favor  of  any  "fad"  or  "ism."  It  is  an  unwelcome  fact,  but 
a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  mental  abnormalities  do  exist  in 
school-children.  To  what  is  this  seeming  mental  disinte- 
gration due?  We  know  that  in  a  large  measure  these  men- 
tal abnormalities  are  the  direct  result  of  erroneous  school 
methods — the  logical  attainment  of  a  pseudo-education. 

The  present  paper  is  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  phys- 
ical ills  of  the  child,  many  and  serious  as  they  are,  due  to 
improperly  appointed  schoolrooms.  "Schoolroom  dis- 
eases" do  exist,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  exist  is  a  stigma 
that  we  should  all  hasten  to  eradicate.  That  a  healthy, 
laughing,  romping  child  entering  our  modern  school  may 
be  doing  so  at  the  probable  expense  of  health  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  our  modern  educational  methods.  Can  you 
wonder  that  a  parent  sometimes  hesitates  to  give  his  child 
to  the  modern  school  when  he  knows  from  observation  that 
his  dearly  beloved  offspring  may  come  back  to  him  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  broken  in  health?  Must  the  parent  of  to- 
day take  along  with  the  modern  school,  possessing,  as  it 
does,  so  much  that  is  excellent,  utilizing,  as  it  does,  so 
many  of  the  best  educational  facts  and  forces^must  he 
needs  take  also  those  factors  that  make  against  rather  than 

National   Educational   Associatioii, 
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for  the  child's  health?  Can  you  criticise  the  parent  for 
sometimes  halting  at  the  schoolroom  door  and  repeating 
to  himself  the  question;  "  What  will  it  prolit  my  child  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his  own 
health?" 

But  in  these  latter  days  reforms  are  being  made  in 
regard  to  seating,  ventilation,  lighting  and  heating,  as  well 
as  provision  for  exercise,  recesses  and  recreations,  all  of 
which  goes  to  show  the  steadily  growing  belief  of  parents, 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  dictum  that  "a  ton  of 
knowledge  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  single  ounce  of 
health  is  far  too  dearly  paid  for."  Our  school-houses  are 
being  better  builded.  better  equipped  and  better  appointed, 
so  that  as  time  advances  the  physical  child — his  health — 
will  be  more  and  more  conserved. 

But  the  mental  abnormalities  of  school-children,  result- 
ing from  erroneous,  misfit  methods,  have  occupied  the 
thought  and  evoked  the  sympathy  of  comparatively  few, 
and  for  that  reason  1  shall  devote  the  entire  time  of  this 
paper  to  the  discussion  of  these  mental  abnormalities,  their 
causes,  and  how  they  may  be  eradicated. 

My  first  premise  I  take  from  the  domain  of  the  science 
of  biology.  It  is  the  law  of  heredity,  in  which  we  all  be- 
lieve to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  1  mean  the  law  of  hered- 
ity only  in  its  more  restricted,  but  fully  established  sense — 
namely,  the  acquired  characteristics  of  the  parent  are  not 
transmitted  to  the  child.  A  strong  belief  in  heredity  has 
become  so  general  and  so  widespread  that  the  direct  re- 
sults of  descent  are  looked  for  with  supreme  confidence. 
The  good  parent  is  supposed  to  have  a  good  child,  and  the 
brilliant  parent,  a  brilliant  child.  Yet  this  is  too  sweeping, 
for  goodness  and  brilliancy  are  qualities  purely  functional 
and  not  structural.  They  are  the  results  of  friction,  strug- 
gle, social  conditions,  environment.  The  question  of  the 
underlying  physical  structure  of  the  child  is  quite  different. 
Bone,  muscle,  nerve,  in  their  distribution  are  governed 
largely  by   heredity.     But   there    is   a  difference   between 
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natural  inheritance  of  structure  and  artificial  acquirements. 
The  father  may  be  deaf  and  the  mother  a  deaf-mute,  but 
the  child  of  these  parents  will  have  normal  hearingand  speech. 
I  have  made  personal  observation  of  one  family  In  which 
both  parents  were  deaf,  yet  their  five  children  are  perfectly 
normal  as  to  hearing  and  speech.  A  man  may  have  his 
nose  pushed  to  one  side  and  the  woman  he  marries  may 
have  suffered  the  same  deformity,  and  yet  the  children 
born  to  them  will  have  perfectly  straight  noses.  Both 
father  and  mother  maybe  '"star"  mathematicians,  the  result 
of  acquisition  and  study,  but  the  children  born  to  them 
may  be  unable  to  go  beyond  the  "rule  of  three."  Acquired 
characteristics  are  not  transmitted.  They  are  functional 
qualities  rather  than  organic  attributes.  As  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimsays  in  his  recent  and  most  excellent  book:  "The  doc- 
trine of  heredity,  as  commonly  held,  not  only  is  falsely  ap- 
plied to  human  descents,  but  also  renders  the  wisest  and 
best  efforts  of  training  unnecessary  and  useless.  For,  if  at 
birth  the  child's  bodily  and  mental  organization  is  com- 
plete, if  the  characteristics  of  parents  are  handed  down  to 
offspring,  then  there  the  matter  ends.  Kvery  remarkable 
parent  would  have  equally  remarkable  children,  and  every 
deficient  person  would  curse  his  descendants  with  a  like 
deficiency;  work,  training,  striving  after  noble  ideals  would 
be  useless  and  silly."  All  individual  efforts  at  self-im- 
provement would  be  worthless,  every  individual  impulse 
would  be  incapable  of  realization,  every  endeavor  of  parent 
or  teacher  would  be  at  an  end.  Not  a  single  educational 
fact,  not  a  single  educational  force  but  would  fail  of 
fruition. 

But  education  is  not  a  matter  of  such  utter  hopeless- 
ness. Pedagogical  efforts  are  not  doomed  to  such  com- 
plete barrennessof  results.  To  such  a  hopeless  philosophy 
this  world  would  be  a  dull  blank  and  man  little  more  than 
a  grinning  skull.  If  one  really  observes  the  laws  of  growth 
and  mental  development  as  they  become  actualized  in 
every  child  he  will  see  that  there  is  a  more  wholesome, 
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roseate  philosophy  of  education.  Happily,  then,  the  child 
docs  not  grow  according  to  some  hard-and-fast  rule  that 
has  been  implanted  in  him  before  he  was  born.  The  old 
Calvinistic  form  of  pedagogy,  called  by  Darwin  heredity, 
has  given  place  to  the  counter-dogma  of  liberal-minded 
men.  As  Rousseau,  who  says:  "'  Everything  is  good  as  it 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator;  everything  degener- 
ates in  the  hands  of  man."  While  both  of  these  dogmas 
are  too  extreme^bolh  the  old  Calvinistic  and  the  more 
recent  liberalistic^ — the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
entirely  too  much  dependence  has  been  placed  upon  hered- 
ity in  its  commonly  accepted  significance.  Parents  and 
teachers  educate  the  minds,  train  the  bodies  and  develop 
the  morals  of  the  children  under  their  care,  "not  so  much 
by  what  their  ancestors  were  but  what  they  themselves  do 
and  think."  In  the  meantime,  in  any  case  of  mental  abnor- 
mality in  the  child,  the  teacher  will  shift  the  blame  on  the 
parent  and  the  parent  in  turn  on  the  teacher,  until  finally, 
with  their  utter  lack  of  co-operation,  the  psychopath ically 
disposed  child  really  becomes  mentally  disintegrated  and 
quite  degenerate. 

In  how  far  does  the  school  help  to  develop  mental  and 
nervous  abnormalities  when  they  could  and  should  be 
checked  and  obliterated:  and  how  far  does  the  school  give 
rise  lo  new  evils  that  affect  the  mental  power  of  the  child — 
evils  that  would  be  entirely  unnecessary  were  the  courses 
of  study,  the  daily  programs  and  schoolroom  methods  more 
fitting  and  better  adapted  to  the  child?  This  vital  question 
will  be  answered  more  fully  after  our  other  premises  have 
been  set  forth.  In  light  of  the  true  conception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  heredity  we  are  warranted,  however,  in  saying  that 
we  have  usually  taken  too  much  for  granted  in  believing 
that  the  child  at  six  years  of  age.  as  he  knocks  at  our 
schoolroom  door,  is  more  developed  than  is  really  the  case. 
We  certainly  take  too  much  for  granted  with  reference  to 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  children  we  are  called 
upon  to  educate.     There  is,  in  fact,  next  to  nothing  of  real 
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educational  value,  the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume at  the  beginning  of  school-life.  The  child  does  not 
inherit  in  any  form  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  parents, 
and  we  must  proceed  in  his  education  by  bringing  into  ex- 
ercise all  methods  of  appeal  to  the  child's  mind.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  educate  the  whole  child  and  not  take  for 
granted  that  a  certain  segment  of  the  circle  of  his  intellec- 
tual life  has  been  measurably  formed,  fashioned  or  de- 
veloped by  heredity.  We  must  so  place  our  array  of  edu- 
cational forces  that  every  form  of  the  brain  activity  may  be 
aroused,  and  that  appeal  be  made  to  every  mental  potency. 
If  we  take  for  granted  that  a  certain  parcel  of  knowledge  is 
bestowed  upon  a  child  as  an  heirloom  by  his  ancestors,  we 
are  creating  a  possibility  for  mental  abnormalities  to  ap- 
pear in  the  particular  child  thus  partially  neglected. 

My  second  premise  I  take  from  the  domain  of  genetic 
psychology.  It  is  also  a  firmly  established,  clearly  demon- 
strated principle — an  ultimate  fundamental  truth  In  the 
science  that  has  given  It  its  being.  This  principle  is: 
Mental  developmeiit  in  the  Mid  occurs  by  stages,  by  periods. 
Just  as  the  entire  body  Is  not  growing  at  any  one  time,  so 
all  the  mental  powers  are  not  unfolding  and  growing  at  the 
same  time.  In  bodily  development  growth  settles  for 
awhile  on  one  set  of  muscles,  one  set  of  organs,  and  then 
another  and  another  until  the  entire  body  is  developed. 
Likewise  there  is  a  nascent  period  for  each  mental  faculty. 

The  first  mental  power  to  develop  Is  sensation.  At 
birth  a  child  possesses  but  two  senses^touch  and  temper- 
ature. They  are  the  only  windows  of  the  soul  open  to 
receive  the  impressions  thai  Mother  Nature  has  to  bestow 
upon  him.  A  few  hours  after  birth  vision  is  added,  then 
hearing,  and  after  some  days  taste  and  smell,  followed  by 
the  muscle  and  other  senses  in  turn. 

The  second  epoch  in  the  mind's  process  of  unfolding  is 
the  memory  stage.  This  is  the  period  when  the  child  Is 
characterized  by  a  prodigious  power  of  remembering  detail. 
A  single  hearing  of  rhyme  or  rule,  of  song  or  catchy  phrase. 
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is  sufficient  to  insure  its  correct  reproduction.  We  are  all 
aware  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  commit  rhymes 
or  rules  now  than  it  was  during  our  second  or  third  year  of 
school-life. 

The  third  epoch  is  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  im- 
agination. Children  love  to  live  in  a  world  of  make-believe; 
they  love  to  play  circus,  church,  or  school.  How  easy  it  is 
for  the  child  to  assume  the  role  of  Davy  Crockett,  Daniel 
Boone.  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Buffalo  Bill.  During  this  period 
there  is  developed  a  mania  which  frequently  occasions  grave 
concern  to  parents.  I  refer  to  children's  lies.  Now.  the  lie 
of  the  child,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  by  no  means  the 
same  despicable  moral  offense  as  is  the  deceitful  lie  of  the 
adult.  It  grows  largely  out  of  his  desire  to  excite  wonder. 
It  is  a  bit  of  incipient  research.  He  tries  it.  and.  if  it  works. 
he  tries  it  again;  if  not,  he  quits.  But  in  these  rovings  of 
the  imagination  he  is  not  attempting  primarily  to  deceive. 

The  fourth  period  is  characterized  by  the  peculiar  activ- 
ity of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  comparison.  This,  in 
turn,  by  the  period  of  curiosity.  Curiosity  must  be  properly 
developed.  No  child  whose  curiosity  is  throttled  and 
starved  will  ever  become  a  good  reasoner.  He  must  first 
ask  questions  and  reasons  of  others  in  order  to  be  able  to 
ask  questions  and  reasons  of  himself. 

I  have  thus  outlined  the  periods  of  mental  development 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  well-organized  course  of 
study  must  be  in  harmony  with  these  processes  of  develop- 
ment in  order  to  be  successful.  More  depends  upon  the  or- 
("er  of  studies  assigned  than  upon  the  contents  of  the  studies 
themselves.  You  have  heard  of  the  experiment  made  some 
years  ago  by  four  teachers  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  Lycee 
{the  school  for  boys),  who  asked  permission  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  that  each  of  them  might  give  to  his  twenty- 
five  pupils  the  same  studies  prescribed  in  the  required 
course,  but  in  a  different  order — an  order  believed  by  them 
to  accord  with  the  natural  development  of  the  boy's  mind, 
rather  than  in  the  arbitrary  order  demanded  by  cast-iron 
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law.  These  boys  completed  all  the  required  studies  in  this 
natural  order  in  three  and  one-half  years,  instead  of  seven 
years,  the  time  assigned  for  the  completion  of  the  course  as 
regularly  given  in  the  Lycee.  Upon  examination  they  were 
found  to  be  equally  proficient  mentally  and  above  the  aver- 
age in  physical  development,  as  compared  with  those  who 
had  spent  seven  years  in  going  over  the  same  ground.  As 
teachers  we  should  have  constant  regard  for  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  mental  waste  and  mental  economy.  The  course  of 
study  should  fit  the  child;  the  child  should  not  be  jammed 
into  an  arbitrary  curriculum,  sustaining  no  relation  to  the 
natural  order  in  which  his  powers  of  mind  and  body  unfold. 

In  some  of  our  schools  seven  or  eight  years  are  stilt  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  arithmetic;  yet  we  know  that  all  of 
arithmetic  can  be  taught  the  child,  and  better  taught,  in  the 
years  between  seven  and  one-half  and  ten.  This  is  admi- 
rably done,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  in  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schools,  saving  much  time  and  energy,  and 
making  room  for  important  studies  which  would  otherwise 
be  crowded  out.  Now  we  all  know  that  the  time  to  edu- 
cate any  mental  capacity  is  the  time  at  which  that  particu- 
lar mental  power  is  most  rapidly  growing.  The  time  to  ed- 
ucate memory  is  when  memory  is  most  rapidly  develop- 
ing; the  time  to  educate  the  senses  is  when  the  senses  are 
most  alert — (c..when  they  are  unfolding.  We  would  not  have 
"diseased  imaginations"  in  our  school-children  if  we  would 
onlyproperlycultivatethe  imaginationwhenitismost  rapidly 
growing.  A  host  of  mental  abnormalities  in  school-children 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  study  is 
not  formed  to  correspond  to  the  child's  various  periods  of 
mental  development. 

If,  at  any  period  of  mental  development,  the  proper  men- 
tal food — the  proper  school  study — is  not  given,  then  the 
mental  faculty  that  would  otherwise  grow  so  rapidly  and  un- 
fold so  perfectly  (had  it  been  properly  fed  and  exercised) 
will  be  stunted  in  its  growth  and  in  all  probability  atrophy 
and  die,  because  of  disuse.   The  child's  whole  mental  devel- 
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opment  will  thus  be  impaired  and  a  whole  life  of  mental  ab- 
normalities will  present  themselves  at  a  time  too  late  for 
their  complete  eradication.  Especially  serious  are  the 
mental  abnormalities  which  result  from  improper  and  insuf- 
ficient training  of  the  senses.  All  of  the  "raw  material"  of 
thought  comes  through  the  senses.  All  of  the  "raw  material" 
acted  upon  by  memory,  imagination,  judgment,  comparison 
andreasoning  is  gained  through  sense-experiences.  How  im- 
portant, then,  is  the  training  of  the  senses  that  contribute  so 
much  to  the  individual's  weal  or  woe!  It  can  be  said  with- 
out fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  if  the  education  of 
the  senses  is  neglected  all  subsequent  education  will  par- 
take of  a  vagueness,  haziness,  insufficiency  which  will  never 
admit  of  complete  cure.  From  any  sense-error  any  other 
conceivable  error  may  arise.  And  yet.  how  many  methods 
of  instruction  there  are  so  inopportune  and  inefficient  that 
they  really  dwarf  the  senses.  Train  the  senses  of  ihe  child 
and  the  rest  of  the  mental  development  will  almost  take 
care  of  itself.  The  truly  successful  teacher  is  the  sense- 
teacher,  for  she  is  not  merely  trying  to  impart  knowledge 
but  to  also  develop  mental  force.  In  cultivating  the  powers 
of  sense  of  the  pupil  we  accomplish  four  things  for  him. 
each  one  of  which  is  vitally  important: 

1.  We  make  his  knowledge  more  accurate  and  clearly 
defined. 

2.  We  make  his  knowledge  more  comprehensive  and 
complete. 

3.  We  develop  his  mental  power, 

4.  We  make  his  acquisition  of  kr 
delightful  because  the  natural  order 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  Ihe  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

My  third  premise  I  take  from  the  domain  of  abnormal 
psychology.  It  is  this:  The  process  of  mental  disintegra- 
tion attacks  the  higher,  more  complicate  and  more  recently 
developed  faculties  first,  and  the  simplest  and  those  earliest 
developed  are  the  last  to  be  affected.  This  premise  requires 
but  brief  discussion  for  its  application  is  at  once  seen.     It 
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teaches  us  that  when  mental  disintegration  once  sets  in,  it 
is  the  finest  mental  faculties  that  first  fall  prey.  How  seri- 
ous, then,  these  minor  abnormalities  are  from  the  beginning. 
They  may  not  be  observed  and  made  certain  of  until  terrible 
havoc  has  been  wrought.  Reason,  both  deductive  and  in- 
ductive, may  have  crumbled  and  fallen  into  decay  and  im- 
agination, memory  and  the  powers  of  sense  be  as  perfect  as 
aforetime.  It  is  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
even  the  minor  mental  abnormalities  in  children,  so  that 
mental  disintegration  of  the  highest  mental  faculties  may 
not  proceed  too  far  before  remedial  measures  are  sought 
and  applied.  If  the  closest  observation  is  not  maintained 
in  reference  to  pupils  in  whom  minor  mental  abnormalities 
are  even  merely  suspected,  the  loss  may  become  irreparable. 

Inasmuch  as  fatigue  is  the  most  common  source  of  dan- 
ger in  this  connection,  close  watch  should  be  made  for  fa- 
tigue signs.  Some  important  discoveries  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  fatigue  and  its  influence  upon  mental  and  physi- 
cal development.  Fatigue  is  a  physical  poison,  and  bodily  fa- 
tigue always  induces  mental  fatigue.  The  nature  of  the  chem- 
ical poison  generated  by  fatigue  has  been  investigated  by  the 
Russian  chemist,  Wedensky,  as  well  as  by  Maggiori  and 
Mosso,  in  Italy.  Overstrain  at  school,  by  producing  fatigue, 
may  be  the  occasion  of  destruction  and  disintegration  of 
bodily  tissue  and  also  cause  serious  and  permanent  mental 
defect.  The  best  period  of  the  entire  day,  both  with  respect 
to  mental  quickness  and  mental  vigor,  is  between  the  hours 
of  8  and  10:15  o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  worst  is  between 
II  and  12  o'clock.  The  period  between  i  and  2:30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  is  the  third  best,  while  that  between  3  and 
4  o'clock  is  second  best.  The  heaviest  school  work  should 
be  assigned  to  the  hours  when  the  child's  mind  acts  most 
vigorously  and  with  the  greatest  quickness,  and  the  lightest 
work  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  come  at  the  period  of 
greatest  mental  depletion. 

The  teacher  and  parent  should  be  especially  observant 
with  reference  to  "abnormal  nerve-signs"  as  occasioned  by  fa- 
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tigue,  misfit  methods  and  inopportune  studies.  The  more  com- 
mon abnormal  nerve  signs  that  presage  danger  are  disturb- 
ances of  balance,  twitching  of  hands  and  face,  eye  move- 
ments, postures  of  the  head  and  hands,  irritability,  inatten- 
tion, excitability.  If  the  child  slouches  and  shows  no  exact 
symmetry  of  balance,  if  the  voice  is  of  poor  tone,  if  he  can- 
not fix  his  eye  well  but  looks  about  by  moving  the  eyes 
and  not  the  head,  if  there  is  a  bagginess  of  the  under 
lids  of  the  eyes,  if  he  is  inattentive  and  devoid  of  inter- 
est in  the  usual  school  occupations,  if  his  response  in  action 
is  slow  and  uncertain,  one  may  be  assured  that  such  a  child 
is  fatigued  to  the  point  of  danger. 

Again,  since  we  know  the  order  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  disintegrate  (and  we  do)  we  may  know  how  far  the 
mental  disintegration  has  proceeded.  If  reasoning  only 
is  affected,  the  child  is  not  suffering  as  much  from  men 
tal  abnormality  as  if  the  memory,  judgment  or  imagina- 
tion were  diseased.  His  mal  is  not  so  deep-seated  as  it  would 
be  in  the  latter  case.  This  is  a  point  of  much  value,  for  if 
we  know  just  how  far  the  processes  of  mental  disintegration 
have  proceeded  we  know  best  what  occupations  and  meth- 
ods we  are  to  employ  in  order  to  counteract  the  disease. 

My  fourth  and  last  premise  is  taken  from  the  province 
of  physiological  psychology.  It  is  the  principle  of  locali- 
zation of  brain  function.  By  this  we  mean  that  not  all  parts 
of  the  brain  surface  respond  to  the  same  stimuli  and  give 
birth  to  the  same  kind  of  sensations.  Neither  are  ail  parts 
of  the  brain  cortex  concerned  in  sending  forth  motor  im- 
pulses of  the  same  group  or  class.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  an  excitation  of  the  nervous  elements  in  the  back  part 
of  the  head  give  rise  to  visual  sensations,  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  they  come  through  the  eye  or  not— a 
slight  mechanical  jar  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  suflicient  to 
cause  one  to  see  "stars."  The  brain-center  concerned  in 
moving  the  finger  is  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
one  concerned  in  moving  the  arm.  The  outer  gray  rind  or 
cortex  of  the  brain  is  therefore  a   very   complex   organ,  or 
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rather,  it  is  more  like  a  very  complicated  keyboard,  the  re- 
sponses coming  in  from  those  parts  of  the  body  that  are  in 
direct  relation  to  certain  specific  forms  of  sensation.  As 
Prof.  Hering  of  Austria,  says:  "The  different  parts  of  the 
brain  hemispheres  are  like  a  great  toolbox  with  a  countless 
variety  of  tools.  Each  single  element  of  the  cerebrum  is  a 
particular  tool.  Consciousness  may  be  likened  to  an  arti- 
san whose  tools  gradually  become  so  numerous,  so  various, 
so  specialized  that  he  has  for  every  minutest  detail  of  his 
work  a  tool  that  is  especially  adapted  to  perform  just  that 
precise  kind  of  work  very  easily  and  accurately.  If  he  loses 
one  of  his  tools  he  still  possesses  a  thousand  tools  with 
which  to  do  the  same  work,  though  under  great  disadvan- 
tages both  with  reference  to  adaptability  and  the  time  in- 
volved. Should  he  happen  to  lose  the  use  of  this  thou- 
sand also,  he  might  retain  hundreds  with  which  to  do  the 
work  still,  but  under  greatly  increased  difficulty.  He  must 
needs  have  lost  a  very  large  number  of  his  tools  if  certain 
actions  become  absolutely  impossible,  but  the  loss  of  a 
single  tool  is  in  every  case  just  that  much  of  a  disadvantage." 
This  quotation,  translated  from  Hering,  states  very  clearly 
the  exact  physical  basis  of  education.  If  the  child  is  to 
have  full  use  of  all  the  nerve-cells  of  his  brain  cortex,  they 
must  be  developed — educated — by  use,  by  activity.  If  they 
are  not  brought  into  action  by  occupation,  sense  expe- 
riences, mental  employ,  they  atrophy. 

Now,  at  birth,  the  child  possesses  all  the  brain  cells  it  will 
ever  have.  Brain- ceils  do  not  proliferate  after  birth.  If 
they  are  not  exercised  they  entirely  drop  out  of  existence — 
they.  die.  The  problem  before  us  is  to  educate  the  entire 
brain  of  the  child — it  is  given  him  for  that  purpose.  We  can 
give  him  this  complete  education  only  when  we  approach  him 
through  every  one  of  his  avenues  of  sense  and  educate  him 
into  a  wide  range  of  motor  activity.  Life  is  growth.  A 
brain-cell  that  does  not  grow  is  dead.  A  brain-cell  cannot 
grow  save  through  exercise  and  use.  All  the  brain-cells  can 
be  made  to  grow  only  when  the  school  and  home  environ- 
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feel  that  it  leaves  the  school  as  the  business  man  would  his 
desk — with  the  business  of  the  day  done  and  the  satisfaction 
of  well-deserved  rest.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Meyer  has  pointed 
out,  "work  at  home  creates  that  martyr-spirit  with  which 
the  abnormally  conscientious  pupils  pride  themselves  on 
having  so  much  work  to  do  and  on  having  to  avoid  company 
and  society:  these  children  are  craving  for  admiring  sym- 
pathy and  do  this  later  in  life  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
who  live  up  to  more  rational  and  sanitary  rules." 

Further,  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  brain- 
disorderliness  that  was  not  benefited  by  physical  training. 
Evidence  is  available  on  thi.s  point  from  the  comparison  of 
a  large  number  of  pupils  of  schools  with  and  without  phys- 
ical training.  Physical  training  of  the  right  sort,  properly 
adapted  to  the  child,  tends  to  improve  his  brain-condition, 
either  preventing  or  removing  disorderliness  in  motor  and 
in  mental  action,  and  promotes  healthy  activity  inboth  con- 
nections. This  is  absolutely  true  of  children  well  made  in 
body,  as  well  also  of  those  in  some  slight  degree  below  nor- 
mal. A  case  in  point:  You  may  have  in  your  school  a 
child  whose  mental  processes  are  slow  and  limited,  though 
fairly  accurate.  You  ask  him  a  question.  His  answer  is 
slow  in  coming.  You  can  best  quicken  the  mental  processes 
of  such  a  child  by  quickening  the  interaction  of  his  eye,  ear 
and  hand  by  games  of  competition,  such  as  baseball  or  ten- 
nis, where  the  action  must  be  quick  or  failure  result. 

I  have  thus  briefly  considered  some  of  the  causes  of 
nervous  and  mental  abnormalities— how  they  could  and 
should  be  checked.  The  school  is  not  alone  guilty,  but 
only  accessory.  It  is  indeed  distressing  to  the  patriot  and 
humanitarian  to  perceive  how  the  mass  of  nervous  evils,  and 
at  the  same  lime  mental  and  moral  weaknesses  and  sins,  in- 
crease in  the  people,  and  how  many  are  followed  by  these 
abnormalities  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

William  O.  Krohn. 

Psychologisl,  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital,  Hospital,  III. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  OLD   SCHOOL  READER. 

A  NY  movement  toward  the  reform  or  improvement  of  a 
^^  usage  is  apt,  at  first,  to  be  the  swinging  of  the  pendu- 
lum to  the  farthest  opposite  point,  and  it  is  only  after  trial 
of  and  failure  in  the  change  that  a  middle  position  is  taken, 
with  a  combination  of  good  from  both  extremes. 

This  has  been  the  case  with'  many  of  the  new  ideas  of 
teaching  versus  the  old,  established  systems;  and  in  our  zeal 
to  break  away  from  the  dreadful  grind  and  uninteresting 
toil  which  the  old  methods  imposed,  and  to  substitute  en- 
tertaining methods  which  would  interest  and  fascinate  the 
child,  we  have  let  go  some  things  which  were  better  than 
those  put  into  their  places. 

One  of  these  was  the  old  reader,  which  in  many  schools 
has  been  replaced  by  specially  prepared  editions  of  the 
classics,  or  by  other  continuous  textbooks.  These  books 
are  fine  in  themselves,  but  for  several  reasons  they  do  not 
fill  the  need  in  the  training  of  children'which  the  reader  did. 
In  the  school  we  have,  for  instance,  fifty  children  to  whom 
we  teach  reading;  there  are  fifty  varying  tastes  to  cultivate; 
fifty  different  natures  to  which  we  must  appeal.  Now,  the 
work  of  one  writer,  no  matter  how  versatile  he  may  be,  can- 
not possibly  combine  the  fire,  the  humor,  the  qualities  of 
the  essay,  and  the  many  other  differing  feelings  which  the 
reader  offers  in  the  shape  of  selections  from  all  the  best 
writers. 

How  many  a  boy  has  had  his  patriotism  fired  by  *'  Em- 
met's Vindication,"  or  by  the  old,  much-abused,  but  ever- 
glorious  **  Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen."  How  many  a 
girl  has  laughed  and  cried  over  dear,  funny  Jo  and  her  sis- 
ters, inspired  to  read  the  book  at  home  from  the  selections 
in  the  readers;  and  yet  how  tiresome  and  unfortunate  for 
some  children  when  "  Julius  Caesar,"  even  in  the  school  edi- 
tion, is  the  textbook;  and  how  uninteresting  for  others  when 
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"  Little  Women  "  occupies  whole  months  of  the  school-year. 

Then  again,  few  children  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
their  school  session  uninterrupted,  and  where  a  continuous 
text  is  used  they  must  either  lose  the  thread  of  the  story 
and  consequently  all  interest,  or  they  must  catch  up  alone, 
a  thing  which  affords  little  pleasure  to  the  average  learner. 

And  surely,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  reading-lesson  is 
to  impress  on  the  plastic  child-mind  the  noble  and  poetic 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  grand  literature  of  our  language. 
It  is  well  for  those  sentiments  to  remain  immovably  fixed  in 
the  growing  brain,  and  even  that  they  remain  in  the  very 
words  of  the  writer.  There  are  some  half-hundred  selec- 
tions from  our  poets,  dramatists  and  other  writers  which 
should  be  implanted  early  enough  to  become  a  part  of  the 
very  walls  and  groundwork  of  the  brain,  and  not  left  to  be 
put  in  later  as  decorative,  or  even  as  useful  furniture,  be- 
cause these  latter  are  subject  to  change  through  failure  of 
memory  and  the  crowding  out  by  newer  things.  The  very 
rhythm  and  music  of  certain  poems  should  have  the  power  to 
carry  strong  men  and  busy,  careworn  women  back  to  their 
school-days,  so  firmly  interwoven  with  their  memories  and 
associations  should  they  be. 

We  live,  most  of  us,  such  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  lives. 
Let  us  try  to  put  more  feeling,  more  sentiment  into  the 
children — the  sentiment  of  patriotism ;  a  real  love  for  native 
land  not  an  explosive,  much  swaggering  pride — the  great 
sentiment  and  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  simple  things,  Let 
us  hold  to  some  of  the  old  usages  which  helped  to  make 
our  mothers  the  women  they  were,  and  I  firmly  believe  our 
children  will  be  the  better  and  happier  for  it, 

Augusta  Betts  Kortrecht. 

jp  Walker  St.,  New  York  City. 

JH  Jit  Jit 

"  Perhaps  we  would  teach  more  wisely  if  we  sometimes 
listened,  if  we  encouraged  the  children  to  reveal  themselves, 
if  we  called  out  the  questions  and  perplexities  of  the  uncon- 
ventional soul." 


CHILDREN'S  JOYS  AND  SORROWS. 

'T'HE  following  article  is  based  on  a  reading  of  i,8oo  pa- 
*  pers,  written  by  the  children  of  the  Passaic  Public 
Schools,  on  the  following  subjects:  i.  Describe  the  happi- 
est day  in  your  life.  Tell  what  it  was  and  what  made  it  so. 
2.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  unhappiest  day  in  your  life. 

These  papers  were  the  work  of  about  900  children  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  years. 

As  the  accounts  of  the  happiest  and  unhappiest  days  are 
dependent  upon  the  varied  experiences  of  the  children,  it  is 
very  difficult  from  a  reading  of  these  papers  to  make  any 
definite  classification  or  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions  as 
to  children's  joys  or  sorrows. 

Certain  thoughts  are  therefore  suggested  which,  with 
more  varied  and  extensive  data  might  be  much  modified. 

THE  HAPPIEST  DAY. 

Class  I :  Christmas  Days  and  birthdays,  chosen  because 
of  gifts  received  at  these  times. 

Jewelry,  toys,  books  and  sweetmeats  seem  to  be  the 
chief  sources  of  the  children's  delight  at  such  times.  The 
incongruous  element  shows  itself  frequently  and  one  is 
frequently  found  wondering  why  Santa  Claus  gave  a  gold 
ring  to  a  child  who  could  not  go  to  school  because  she  had 
no  shoes  to  wear. 

A  great  affection  for  Santa  Claus  is  often  manifested: 
'•If  I  owned  the  world,  I  would  give  the  world  for  him,  and 
I  hope  he  would  stay  with  me  forever,"  says  one  third-year 
pupil. 

"Me  and  my  brother  came  down  and  Santa  Claus  had 
been  good,  for  our  stockings  was  filled  with  pop-corn  and 
we  each  had  a  grand,  big  book,"  says  another. 

The  Christmas  tree  itself,  with  its  candles  and  ornaments 
also  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  children's  descriptions. 

Class  11:     Pleasure  expeditions,  such  as  Sunday-school 
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excursions,  picnics,  parties,  summer  trips,  etc.  This  class 
might  be  subdivided  as  follows:  A.  Enjoyment  derived 
from  going  to  some  new  place — the  pleasure  of  new  experi- 
ences. B.  The  fun  derived  from  games,  etc.  which  take 
place  at  such  times. 

The  following  quotations  illustrate  Class  A:  "It  was  the 
time  I  went  to  Newark.  I  seen  great  hills  and  svhen  1  came  to 
my  aunt's  house  it  was  one  o'clock."  "1  went  to  New  York  on 
a  train  and  then  on  a  boat,  and  when  I  got  there  I  seen  great 
houses  and  then  came  the  seashore,  and  I  were  looking  at 
the  great  sea  which  came  from  Holland."  writes  a  little 
Holland  boy.  "I  went  to  Central  Park  and  saw  lions,  bears 
and  every  kind  of  animal." 

Sometimes  it  would  seem  to  be  the  unusual  event  only 
which  makes  the  impression:  "I  went  with  my  father  to 
New  York,  and  when  we  got  there  it  rained  some  very  large 
drops  and  we  had  to  take  a  car."  "The  time  my  hat  blew 
out  of  the  car  window."  is  mentioned  by  another  as  the  time 
of  his  greatest  joy. 

Illustrations  of  Class  B:  "We  had  such  fun  in  the  swing 
at  Rolen  Park!"     "We  played  games  all  day  and  danced." 

\  careful  reading  will  also  show  that  some  of  the  Christ- 
mas days  and  birthdays  given  as  the  happiest  days  might 
be  put  in  this  division,  as  the  pleasure  seems  to  be  derived 
more  from  the  parties,  the  fun.  the  unusual  good  time  then 
from  the  actual  gifts  received. 

"It  was  Fourth  of  July  at  Grandma's  and  at  dinner  we  had 
ice  cream  and  1  shot  off  eight  great  big  fire  crackers  and  we 
put  some  in  a  barrel  and  one  flew  on  the  front  step,"  In  the 
above  quotation  we  find  a  variety  of  reasons  given.  Another 
child  of  ten  writes:  "It  was  Hallow  Eve  and  we  dressed 
ourselves  up  and  went  to  a  lot  of  houses.  One  of  us  had  on 
a  stove-pipe  hat  and  went  first.  The  lady  in  the  house  did 
not  know  us  and  hollowed,  'Oh,  oh,  John!'  and  how  wc  did 
laugh!  And  then  we  went  home  and  the  baby  and  Ethel 
did  not  know  us  either!" 

In  the  following  production  from  a  young  lady  of  seven 
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a  question  might  be  raised  as  to  just  what  caused  the  happi- 
ness: "My  happiest  day  was  on  Labor  Day.  I  had  fun  in 
the  country  and  I  had  a  party.  My  aunt  gave  me  ten  cents 
and  I  spent  it.  It  was  my  happiest  day.  I  like  the  country. 
I  had  a  present  off  my  aunt.  I  had  candy,  nuts,  cake  and 
pie.  My  aunt  is  nice.  I  lik^  her.  It  was  nice  in  the  country. 
I  had  turkey  for  my  supper.     My  aunt  is  a  good  lady." 

Sometimes  the  pleasure  derived  from  gifts  and  the  en- 
joyment of  fun  show  themselves  together:  ''Christmas  and 
Fourth  of  July  are  my  happiest  days,"  writes  one  small  boy, 
"because  Christmas  you  get  so  many  presents  and  Fourth  of 
July  you  have  such  fun  making  a  noise." 

The  majority  of  the  "happiest  days"  are  found  in  the 
classes  mentioned.  In  the  lower  grades  the  pleasure  from 
receiving  gifts  abounds.  In  the  higher  grades  the  love  of 
fun  shows  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  pleasure  found  in  going  to  new  places  and  seeing 
new  sights  shows  itself  to  some  degree  in  all  the  grades. 

Apart  from  these  classes  of  enjoyment,  glimpses  now 
and  then  are  seen  of  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child. 

One  boy,  large,  awkward  and  rarely  showing  any  great 
signs  of  intelligence,  writes:  "To  walk  through  the  woods 
and  to  pick  little  violets  all  day  long  and  to  hear*  the  birds 
sing  is  a  happy  day." 

Sometimes  the  love  of  nature  will  show  itself  almost  un- 
consciously. It  will  come  out  in  describing  a  trip  to  the 
country  where  the  birds,  flowers  and  sunshine  have  evi- 
dently helped  to  make  the  day  what  it  was. 

Affection  for  animals  is  somewhat  shown:  "It  was  when 
I  went  back  to  my  old  home  and  I  was  so  glad  when  I  seen 
all  the  ducks  and  pigeons  and  could  feed  them." 

Sometimes  anticipated  pleasure  is  spoken  of — as  looking 
forward  to  Christmas  and  birthday  festivities,  "My  happiest 
day,"  writes  a  Holland  boy,  "was  when  I  was  coming  to 
America  on  a  steamship  and  I  was  looking  and  looking  for 
America." 

In  comparing  the  work  of  the  higher  grades  with  those 
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of  the  lower  grades  a  decided  growth  in  expression  of 
thought  is  found  and  a  greater  variety  of  enjoyment  is  no- 
ticed. 

Football  games  and  bicycle  rides  begin  to  take  a  very 
prominent  place.  Quite  frequently  an  account  is  given  of 
a  happy  day  being  the  result  of  some  unselfish  act,  or  caused 
by  other  people's  happiness.  In  one  instance  it  seems  to 
be  the  reaction  after  some  great  anxiety. 

The  influence  of  books  and  adults'  conversation  can  be 
traced  in  some  of  the  older  children's  writings.  One  girl  of 
thirteen  "was  soon  safely  esconced  in  her  little  boat."  and 
later,  "sat  in  her  room  until  midnight  wrapped  in  a  delicious 
reverie." 

Now  and  then  is  found  a  somewhat  poor  attempt  to 
moralize:  "My  happiest  days  are  being  spent  now.  How 
thankful  I  should  be  for  the  many  pleasures  bestowed  upon 
me  by  my  kind  parents,"  and  a  few  other  somewhat  hack- 
neyed phrases. 

Among  the  younger  children  is  noticed  a  more  complete 
happiness.  A  little  seven-year-old  girl  speaks  of  her  happi- 
est day  as  '"last  Christmas  when  I  had  a  candy  cane  and 
horse  and  I  bought  my  brother  a  necktie  and  a  story-book 
with  my  own  money,  and  the  cat  had  a  saucer  of  fish  and 
the  dog  a  dish  of  milk  and  the  snow-birds  sung  and  played 
in  the  snow." 

And  when  we  read  of  the  boy  who  "went  to  Roten  Point 
with  fifty  cents  and  bought  everything."  and  the  seven-year- 
old  little  girl  who  says,  "On  that  day  I  had  all  things  I 
wish,"  we  cannot  help  wishing  they  might  never  outgrow 
such  easily  satisfied  desires! 

The  dates  of  these  happiest  days  vary  a  great  deal.  In 
some  cases  instances  are  described  as  happening  several 
years  ago.  but  more  frequently,  especially  among  the 
younger  children,  the  day  described  is  a  re:;ent  one. 

UNHAPPIE5T  DA  vs. 

The  unhappiest  days  might  be  divided  into  many  classes. 
The  most  important  of  which  are; 
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Class  I:  Sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of  some  relative 
or  friend.  Very  pathetic  little  stories  and  bits  of  great 
tragedies  are  told  often  by  some  of  the  youngest  children. 
In  many  cases  there  can  be  detected  a  genuine  sorrow 
for  their  loss.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mystery  ot  it  all, 
the  unusual  stillness  in  the  house  seems  to  be  what  has 
made  the  impression.  "There  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
down  and  think,"  writes  one  boy  when  speaking  of  a  death 
in  the  family.  In  a  few  instances  only  is  the  sorrow  shown, 
not  for  the  death  itself  but  because  it  necessitated  giving  up 
some  pleasure.  *The  day  my  aunt  died,"  writes  a  girl  in 
one  of  the  higher  grades,  *'was  my  unhappiest  day  because  I 
could  not  go  upon  a  picnic." 

Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  the  death  that  causes  the  un- 
happiness.  "  It  was  after  my  father  died  that  my  unhap- 
piest time  came,"  says  one, "  for  we  grew  poorer  and  poorer!" 

Class  II:  Unhappiness  arising  from  physical  pain.  This 
includes  sickness,  accidents  and  punishments.  **  To  have  to 
lie  in  bed  all  day  and  to  hear  the  other  children  playing  in 
the  yard  "  is  a  frequent  complaint  showing  the  great  desire 
for  action.  Curious  diseases  are  discovered.  "  I  had  am- 
monia badly,"  **  I  was  sick  on  the  diphtheria,"  **  It  was  when 
I  had  a  heavy  pam  with  the  mumps  and  swelled  and  swelled." 
Frequently  it  is  the  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  go 
to  some  party  or  entertainment  that  causes  more  grief  than 
the  actual  physical  pain.  As  to  punishments  mentioned  in 
this  class  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  they  are 
deserved.  It  is  often  hard  to  decide  whether  it  is  the 
naughtiness  or  the  punishment  that  causes  the  unhappiness. 

Class  III:  Unhappiness  arising  from  disappointments. 
Of  course  the  causes  of  the  disappointments  are  numerous. 
Some  of  these  are  closely  allied  to  Class  II,  as  the  cause  of 
the  disappointment  and  part  of  the  unhappiness  is  due  to 
sickness.  The  weather  seems  to  be  responsible  for  many 
sad  days.  **  It  was  a  rainy  Fourth  of  July  and  there  was  not 
a  boy  in  the  street!  "  "  It  rained  because  it  knew  I  was  going 
out,"  complains  another.     '^  It  was  when  it  was  dark  and  a 
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terrible  rain."  Disappointment  at  Christmas  time  is  often 
mentioned.  "  It  was  the  Christmas  1  came  down  and  did 
not  get  nothing.  "  "  I  did  not  get  no  new  doll."  "  I  asked 
for  a  new  pair  of  skates  and  did  not  get  it,"  etc. 

Class  IV.  Unhappiness  caused  by  punishments  not  giv- 
ing physical  pain.  These  arc  comparatively  tew  in' number 
and  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  jusl.  "  My  mother 
kept  me  from  the  parly  because  I  did  not  obey  her."  "  In- 
stead of  scolding  me  my  mother  never  noticed  me,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  classes  mentioned  we  find  a  pmall 
number  of  unhappy  days  to  be  the  result  of  naughtiness  in 
itself:  "  I  was  crossandeverything  went  wrong."  "Thoughts 
came  to  me  against  her  and  I  was  bad."  A  few  cases  occur 
showing  very  sensitive  natures:  "  My  best  friend  would  not 
play  with  me  and  I  felt  so  sorry."  "  The  time  1  had  to  write 
on  the  board  the  first  time;"  and  "Once  when  I  had  to  speak 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  unhappiness  over  the  loss  of 
pet  animals,  and  a  few  instances  given  of  fear  of  punish- 
ment: 

"  Thought  I  would  be  put  in  jail  because  I  was  with  a  boy 
who  had  some  stolen  money."  "  Lost  some  moneyand  was 
afraid  to  go  home  without  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  comparing  the  papers  of  the  higher  grades  with  those 
of  the  lower  grades,  in  some  instances,  a  remarkable  lack  of 
growth  is  seen.  We  find  many  third-year  children  showing 
genuine  sorrow  over  the  death  of  a  friend  while  some  pupils 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  give  as  their  greatest  grief  "  a 
punctured  tire,"  "a  defeat  at  football,"  "the  time  my  books 
fell  in  the  mud." 

Sometimes,  however,  a  decided  growth  in  feeling  is  seen. 
Sorrow  because  of  leaving  the  old  home,  worry  over  a  sick 
mother,  etc.  The  dates  of  these  unhappy  days  vary  even 
more  than  those  of  the  happiest  days.  The  more  serious 
matters  often  date  four  or  five  years  back.  When  the  cause 
of  the  unhappiness  is  very  trivial,  we  naturally  find  the  date 
to  be  very  recent. 
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Would  this  seem  to  indicate  that  sorrow  makes  a  deeper 
impression  than  joy  or  that  the  unhappy  days,  being  so 
much  less  frequent  than  the  happy  days,  are  therefore  re- 
membered longer? 

In  the  accounts  of  the  unhappy  days  is  often  a  turning 
from  sorrowful  to  pleasant  thoughts:  **  But  after  that  we 
had  a  good  time."  '*  We  soon  had  fun  again,  though."  **  But 
it  was  all  over  pretty  soon  and  then  I  was  happy." 

Do  we  not  all  prefer  to  think  of  the  happy  times  in  our 
lives?     Do  we  not  all  do  better  work  when  happy? 

Briefly  summing  up  what  has  already  been  mentioned, 
we  find  from  a  reading  of  these  1,800  papers: 

1 .  Happiest  Days. 

(a)  About  40  percent  of  the  days  are  Christmas  days 
and  birthdays  chosen  because  of  gifts  received  at  these 
times,  (d)  The  majority  of  the  younger  children  have 
chosen  these  days  for  this  reason,  (c)  The  pleasures  of 
new  experiences  and  the  fun  derived  from  parties,  games, 
etc.,  are  found  to  nearly  equ^  each  other,  about  25  percent 
each,  (d)  The  other  10  percent  is  found  to  be  made  up  of 
various  causes  not  easily  classified. 

2.  Unhappiest  Days. 

{a;  About  50  percent  of  the  unhappiness  comes  from 
sorrow  because  of  death.  (6)  The  unhappiness  coming 
from  disappointment  and  from  physical  pain  are  so  inter- 
mingled that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  and  together 
they  form  the  next  largest  class — about  35  percent,  (c) 
Naughtiness  in  itself  and  punishments  not  physical  and 
other  causes  mentioned  make  up  the  other  10  percent. 

The  general  tone  of  the  papers  is  good.  The  enjoyments 
mentioned  are  harmless.  The  sorrows  usually  seem  to  be 
genuine  and  in  cases  of  happiness  arising  from  punish- 
ments, these  punishments  are  usually  acknowledged  to  be 
just.  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a  reading  of 
these  papers? 

As  already  stated  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any 
positive  assertions  from  a  reading  of  only  1,800  papers. 


Seii'eral  questiooj  for  discussioQ  uid  for  farther  research 
are  suggested,  among  which  are  the  foUowiog: 

1.  Wlial  would  be  the  choice  o(  the  average  child  of 
eight?  A  haadsome  present  of  some  article  (which  he 
reallv  wanted  t,  a  party  with  all  the  attractions  of  sweet- 
meats aad  games,  or  a  trip  to  some  new  place,  a  chance  to 
see  many  new  sights? 

2.  WhaX  would  be  the  choice  of  the  average  child  of 
fourteen? 

J.  Would  the  death  of  parents  or  5oa>eoBe  very  near  to 
them  be  considered  by  most  childnrn  to  be  their  greatest 
sorrow? 

4-  To  what  extent  are  children  infioeoccd  iathis  taatlcr 
b>-  what  they  hear  from  older  people  regardiae  death? 

5.  Whea  very  trivial  causes  <as  arc  (owkI sooetines  to 
be  ^e  case  amoag  the  oMer  childnrn>,  is  it  doc  to  lack  of 
expericDce.  lack  of  feeli^  or  a  kind  of  tcticcsce  oa  the 
part  of  the  older  ^ild  to  coaccal  his  deeper  sorrow? 

Ok  Which  p«aishne»t  wgdd  the  average  child  t 
Ibe  Btore?  That  which  caosed  physical  para  or  that  1 
iainolved  the  givtag  up  of  sowe  pkaaure? 

7.    Why  ate  the  dates  of  the  hap(nr  days  nsaalljr  ■ 
Noeat  thaa  ibc  (btes  givca  tot  Ibe  aaln|>py  (fays? 

&    Tn  "hiT  rTt-iil  11  r  ifcr  ThiTiiri  Jaiirir-  'ir  1  lilirm; 
these  papcn  fagr  the  school  c 
fea  write  what  they  thiak  «^ 
«hftt  Aejr  fce)  to  fae  itallir  tv«e? 

9.    How  cam  i*\  the  love  far  aew  * 
oeniv  iw  actioM.  ^ff  the  tcAdcMcy  to  tars  traai  sotrnwril 
II  plrniiiatlhniit.TiTi  Tir  iTiTii  r  i  m  IJ 1  irfcfi  iirrn  nm'' 

•a    VThal  other  tho«g««s  saoTEsted  by  a  xtady  of  cha- 
Aea*^  "joys  aad  sortows"  caa  be  apphcd  piiltg.inii  iWyf 
MaSXI  RStSTXSK. 


CARE  OF  CHILDREN'S  TEETH. 

'T'HE  subject  assigned  to  me,  if  considered  in  all  its  rela- 
*  tions,  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  covered  in  a  single 
paper,  and  especially  such  a  one  as  this  is  expected  to  be. 
I  am  expected  to  speak  of  the  hygiene  of  the  teeth,  but  I 
shall  also  have  something  to  say  in  a  general  way  of  the 
treatment  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  mouth.  This  being 
a  class  for  the  study  of  the  child,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  a  brief  discussion  of  those  conditions  which  tend 
to  produce  defective  teeth,  and  more  particularly  concern- 
ing the  care  of  the  teeth  after  they  are  erupted  and  during 
early  childhood. 

In  the  order  of  development  of  the  different  organs  of 
the  body  during  foetal  life  the  teeth  are  among  the  earliest 
to  take  shape. 

Calcification  begins  in  the  deciduous  teeth  long  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  so  that  at  the  time  of  birth  the  crown 
— and  by  the  crown  I  mean  all  that  portion  of  the  tooth 
which  shows  above  the  gum  and  is  covered  with  enamel — 
of  many  of  these  teeth,  and  at  six  months,  the  crown  of  all 
deciduous  or  milk  teeth  are  fully  formed  and  lay  embedded 
in  the  gum  ready  to  be  pushed  through  as  growth  goes  on 
in  the  root  below. 

Calcification  of  the  permanent  set  begins  at  birth,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  wisdom  teeth  is  completed  by  the 
eighth  year.  The  period  of  calcification  is  the  most  critical 
in  the  development  of  the  teeth,  for  it  decides  the  general 
character  and  quality  of  the  teeth  which  the  child  is  to 
have.  If  this  calcifying  process  goes  on  normally  to  com- 
pletion without  interruption,  the  permanent  set  of  teeth 
will  most  likely  be  shapely,  well  formed,  of  good  quality 
and  will  resist  decay  well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  proc- 
ess is  interfered  with  by  diseased  conditions  affecting  the 
child  during  this  period,  the  teeth  are  apt  to  be  poorly 
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shaped,  the  enamel  not  of  sufficient  density,  their  surfaca 
marked  with  pits  and  ridges  and  deep  fissures,  all  of  which 
make  them  an  early  and  easy  prey  to  dental  caries. 

The  tooth-structure  is  different  from  all  other  tissues  of 
the  body,  in  that  it  has  little  or  no  recuperative  power. 
The  muscles  and  skin  may  be  cut  or  torn  and  they  soon 
heal;  bones  may  be  broken  and  they  are  soon  as  good  as 
before;  blood  vessels  may  be  destroyed  and  circulation  re- 
estabHshed  through  other  channels,  but  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  when  once  poorly  formed,  has  not  the  power  within 
itself  to  recuperate  and  build  over,  and  when  broken  by 
accident  or  decay  has  no  power  to  mend  the  damage  done. 
How  important,  then,  to  give  ii  every  opportunity  to  build 
perfectly  in  the  beginning! 

The  crowns  of  deciduous,  or  milk  teeth,  being  fully 
formed  at  birth  or  soon  after,  it  is  not  of  course  within  the 
power  of  medicine  or  dentistry  to  change  the  character  of 
these  teeth,  however  defective  in  structure  they  may  be 
after  they  have  come  through  the  gums  and  their  defec- 
tiveness becomes  apparent.  So  the  fate  of  the  baby's 
teeth,  as  far  as  the  quality  is  concerned,  is  fixed  before  the 
baby  is  born;  and  whether  this  quality  be  good  or  bad  the 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  mother  more  than  with  any 
other  person  or  cause,  for,  while  heredity  has  something  to 
do  with  determining  the  quality  of  the  teeth,  maternal  in- 
fluences, working  through  the  laws  of  nutrition,  have  much 
more.  If  parents  wish  their  children  to  have  good  teeth 
they  must  bear  healthy  children,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
they  must  themselves  be  heallhy.  It  is  a  slrong  reminder 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  to 
see  a  baby  three  or  four  years  old  with  every  one  of  its 
twenty  little  teeth  so  badly  decayed  that  all  must  be 
abandoned  without  an  effort  to  save  them.  Yet  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  just  such  cases  to  be  presented  at  the 
dental  office  for  treatment. 

Calcification  of  the  permanent  teeth  takes  place  during 
the  first  eight  years  of  the  child's  life.     Few  children  pass 
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Jirough  this  period  without  suffering  from  some  of  the 
numerous  diseases  of  childhood  or  undergoing  a  period  of 
malnutrition  more  or  less  protracted.  These  diseases,  if 
severe,  are  almost  sure  to  leave  their  marks  upon  the  teeth— 
the  eruptive  fevers,  measles,  scarlatina,  chickenpox  are 
especially  apt  to  cause  deep  transverse  ridges  and  furrows 
and  pits  in  the  enamel.  Sometimes  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
leetli  will  be  found  notched  and  the  enamel  poorly  formed; 
these  imperfections  occur  in  that  portion  of  the  tooth  which 
was  undergoing  calcification  at  the  time  the  malady  over- 
took the  child.  But  more  destructive  to  the  teeth  than 
these  acute  diseases  are  those  prolonged  attacks  of  innutri- 
tion caused  by  poor  digestion  or  faulty  assimilation  or 
both.  In  extreme  cases  the  child  is  pale,  shows  evidence 
of  poor  nutrition,  sweats  profusely,  more  noticeably  about 
the  head  and  neck,  is  fretful  and  peevish  and  is  known  as  a 
troublesome  baby.  The  fontanelles  remain  open  larger 
than  usual,  the  teeth  are  cut  late,  the  bones  become  soft- 
ened, sometimes  leading  to  deformity  through  their  in- 
ability to  sustain  the  weight  placed  upon  them.  This  con- 
dition is  known  to  the  medical  profession  as  Rachitis,  to 
the  laity,  as  common  Rickets.  Fortunately  Rachitis,  in  its 
deformity  stage,  is  not  common  in  this  land  of  health  and 
plenty,  but  it  is  very  common  in  its  early  and  intermediate 
stages,  some  medical  authorities  venturing  the  opinion  that 
fully  one-half  of  the  children  born  become  rachitic  at  some 
time  during  their  early  childhood.  Usually  these  symp- 
toms, apparently  not  serious,  are  passed  by  without  receiv- 
ing the  attention  they  deserve.  Medical  advice  is  not 
Bought^the  child  is  relegated  to  that  class  known  as  fretful 
children  in  whom  such  symptoms  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. So,  with  the  advantages  somewhat  against  them, 
they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  their  only  assistance 
to  recovery  being  a  constitution  of  greater  or  less  vigor 
and  good  fortune.  These  happily,  in  most  cases,  prevail  in 
the  end  and,  after  some  weeks  or  months,  the  child  is  ap- 
parently well  again.     The  bones  are  built  up  and  gradually 
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rqgain  tbeir  iotma  stncsgtk.  Tbe  recnpemire  pcocciij 
goes  oa  in  all  tbe  bssaes  of  tfae  body  witb  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  teeth.  Tliese  orgaas.  wtocli  lutx  soffcred 
eqatXlf  mith  the  other  bony  stnictaFCs.  but  wfaicli  do  not 
poascg  tbe  recnperatrre  pover  of  ordinary  booc  tissnc.  do 
not  talK  port  in  the  general  buildii^-iip  process  which  is 
gotog  on  in  the  5>-sicm.  Tbe  defects  formed  by  stunted 
growth  do  not  repair,  but  remain  as  long  as  the  tooth 
shall  last  as  an  evidence  of  the  ravages  that  took  place  in 
the  body  years  before. 

These  cases,  if  recognized  and  properly  handled,  arc 
very  amenable  to  treatment.  If  henceforth  all  such  cases 
could  receive  tbe  attention  which  they  ought  to  receive,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  Ihat  the  coming  generation  would 
show  a  marked  increase  of  physical  vigor,  and  that  the  future 
dentirt  would  And  much  of  his  occupation  gone.  But  as 
long  as  these  cases  are  allowed  to  develop  and  progress  un- 
hindered— or,  to  go  back  to  first  causes,  so  long  as  cakes 
and  puddings  and  pies  and  the  like  constitute  so  important  a 
part  of  our  diet,  and  tbe  laws  of  digestion  and  nutrition  are 
so  universally  unobserved,  just  so  long  will  parents  impart 
these  frailties  to  their  children,  and  so  long  will  doctors 
and  dentists  find  plenty  to  do. 

The  subject,  it  is  true,  belongs  properly  to  tbe  field  of 
medicine,  yet  as  the  dentist  so  commonly  meets  and  is 
obliged  to  cope  with  the  consequences  of  these  diseases, 
we  (eel  justified  in  calling  attention  to  them  and  ui^ing  a 
more  careful  treatment.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  at  the 
present  time  few  subjects  in  medicine  are  receiving  so  much 
attention  as  in  (ant- feeding  and  the  causes  and  correction  of 
defective  nutrition  during  the  early  years  of  childhood. 

So  much  for  the  causes  of  defective  teeth.  Some 
these  causes  are  beyond  our  power  to  remedy.  Some 
ihcm,  however,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  may 
forestalled  and  prevented  from  leaving  their  evil  effects. 

The  question  which  1  now  wish  to  consider  is.  what  cai 
should  the  teeth  receive  after  they  have  come  through 
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gums  and  have  taken  their  place  in  the  mouth?  This  ques- 
tion, as  (ar  as  the  adult  is  concerned,  is  fast  solving  itself. 
Most  intelligent  people  realize  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  teeth  in  good  repair,  and  the  number  who  give  these 
organs  the  care  which  is  due  them  is  rapidly  increasing 
every  year.  But  this  question  in  relation  to  the  child's 
teeth  seems  not  as  well  understood. 

What  rare  should  be  taken  of  the  baby  teeth  to  insure 
their  preservation  until  they  are  cast  off  by  nature  to  make 
room  for  the  permanent  set,  or  should  we  withhold  such 
care  and  permit  nature  to  deal  with  them  as  she  will?  This 
seems  to  be  a  debatable  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
parents.  It  is  a  question  of  very  great  importance,  for  it 
not  only  involves  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  child  dur- 
ing the  time  which  the  baby  teeth  are  to  remain  in  the 
mouth,  but  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  shapeliness  and  reg- 
ularity of  the  permanent  teeth. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  why  baby  teeth 
should  be  kept  in  as  good  repair  as  possible  and  retained  in 
the  mouth  until  lost  in  the  natural  manner, 

First.— \\.  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  mortality  during 
the  first  decade  of  life  is  greater  beyond  all  comparison 
than  that  of  any  subsequent  like  period.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ills  of  a  lifetime  is  allotted  to  childhood — 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  one-half  these  ailments  are  de- 
rangements of  the  digestive  apparatus.  It  follows,  then, 
that  if  the  thorough  mastication  of  food  is  ever  an  important 
process  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  assimilation,  it  is  pre- 
eminently so  during  this  period  in  which  the  digestive 
organs  are  immature  and  supersensitive  to  the  least  abuse. 
Physiology  teaches  us  that  the  mastication  of  foods  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  that  it  cannot  be  neglected 
without  putting  extra  burdens  upon  the  stomach. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  no  time  of  life  are  the 
teeth  able  to  serve  the  general  economy  of  the  body  so 
well  as  during  childhood,  and  that  it  is  due  the  child  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  keep  them  in  such  repair  that  they 
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can  do  the  work  that  nature  intended  they  should  do, 
Theretore,  the  temporary  teeth  should  be  filled  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  When  it  is  not  possible  un  account 
of  the  sensitiveness  and  timidity  of  the  child,  or  in  those 
cases  in  which  decay  begins  so  early  and  progresses  so 
rapidly  that  any  attempt  at  their  preservation  must  evi- 
dently result  in  failure — and  there  are  many  such  cases — 
the  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  they  shall  be  ex- 
tracted or  not. 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  for  any  reason  it  is  found 
impossible  to  fill  these  teeth,  they  should  still  be  left  in  the 
mouth,  even  though  there  be  nothing  but  the  roots  remain- 
ing; provided,  of  course,  they  are  not  the  cause  of  too  much 
annoyance  to  the  child.  Good  judgment  will  indicate  how 
far  this  plan  of  management  should  be  pursued.  These 
crippled  teeth  still  exercise  the  important  duty  of  holding 
the  space  for  the  permanent  tooth,  when  it  shall  take  its 
proper  place.  All  those  who  have  had  teeth  removed,  have  , 
observed  how  those  back  of  the  one  extracted  move  for- 
ward and  in  time  almost  fill  the  vacant  space.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  child,  the  permanent  teeth  need  all  the  room 
that  was  occupied  by  their  predecessors,  and  if  the  space 
allotted  them  is  curtailed  by  the  encroachment  of  neighbor- 
ing teeth,  made  possible  by  the  untimely  removal  of  one  or 
more  baby  teeth,  when  the  time  comes  for  their  eruption, 
finding  the  space  allotted  to  them  already  occupied,  they 
become  abnormally  crowded  together  and  forced  out  of 
place,  resulting  in  permanent  irregularity. 

Neither  should  baby  teeth  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
mouth  beyond  the  time  set  by  nature  for  their  removal; 
even  the  root  of  one  of  these  teeth  is  sufficient  to  crowd  a 
permanent  tooth  entirely  out  of  its  place.  Irregular  teeth  fur- 
nish a  better  lodgment  for  food  and  are  more  difficult  to 
clean  and  hence  are  more  likely  to  decay  than  those  that 
are  symmetrically  arranged;  they  also  constitute  a  disfigure- 
ment which  later  in  life  becomes  very  annoying.  True,  such 
disfigurements  can  be  corrected,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  pre- 
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vent  their  occurrence.  Nearly  all  irregularities  are  due  to 
the  too  early  or  too  late  extraction  of  the  temporary  teeth 
—it  pays  to  give  attention  to  this  subject. 

As  soon  as  the  teeth  are  through  the  gums  they  should 
receive  care  enough  to  keep  them  clean.  Cleanliness  is  not 
only  godliness,  and  as  a  personal  habit  highly  to  be  com- 
mended, but  in  this  case  means  the  preservation  of  the 
teeth  as  well.  This  attention  should  be  given  by  the  mother 
until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  use  the  brush  himself,  and 
this  does  not  mean  that  you  should  wait  for  eight  or  ten 
years  to  pass,  but  at  three  or  four  the  child  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  soft  brush  and  be  taught  to  use  it  properly; 
that  is.  to  reach  every  part  of  the  tooth  that  is  possible  to 
reach  with  a  brush  at  least  once  a  day.  If  he  knows  this, 
he  will  acquire  an  accomplishment  that  most  grown  people 
have  not.  But  when  all  the  parts  which  it  is  possible  to 
reach  with  a  brush  have  been  cleansed,  the  teeth  will  not 
then  be  clean,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  those  surfaces 
which  stand  adjacent  to  neighboring  teeth.  These  surfaces 
therefore  are  seldom  if  ever  clean,  and  it  is  upon  these  sur- 
faces that  three-fourths  of  all  decay  begins.  These  much- 
neglected  places  can  best  be  cleaned  by  passing  a  thread  of 
dental  floss,  loosely  twisted  silk,  between  the  teeth  each 
time  after  the  brush  is  used.  The  time  and  machinery 
required  will  no  doubt  present  themselves  as  objections  in 
the  minds  of  some.  Who  of  you  do  not  devote  enough  time 
and  attention  to  the  finger  nails  to  keep  the  marks  of  mourn- 
ing respectably  absent  ?  This,  of  course,  is  necessary  in  polite 
society,  for  the  finger  nails  are  open  to  the  inspection  of 
companions.  The  teeth  are  no  less  subject  to  such  inspec- 
tion. In  view,  therefore,  of  the  unsightliness  of  unclean 
teeth  and  the  evil  consequence  which  follow  this  neglect. 
who  could  say  a  toothbrush  and  a  spool  of  silk  are  too  much 
machinery,  or  that  three  minutes  a  day  is  too  much  time  to 
devote  to  the  preservation  of  the  teeth  for  beauty  and  use- 
fulness? The  care  of  teeth  is  largely  a  habit:  this  habit  once 
learned,  the  child  would  no  more  think  of  going  to  school 
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without  brushing  his  teeth  than  he  would  of  going  without 
washing  his  face  or  combing  his  hair.  Teeth  that  are  kept 
clean  cannot  decay.  Decay  does  not  begin  within  the  tooth 
but  always  upon  the  surface.  It  is  caused  by  a  dissolving  of 
the  lime  salts  of  the  tooth,  by  the  acid  secretion  of  germs 
which  find  lodgment  and  sustenance  in  the  accumulations 
of  decaying  food  upon  the  teeth.  If  the  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  are  kept  clean  the  causes  of  decay  cannot  exist. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  sixth-year  molar;  not 
that  it  is  a  baby  tooth,  but  because  it  is  not,  and  yet  is  very 
commonly  mistaken  for  such.  The  child  has  twenty  tem- 
porary teeth,  ten  in  each  javv,  and  no  more.  At  six  years 
he  cuts  a  new  tooth,  which  comes  in  back  of  all  the  tempo- 
rary teeth — no  tooth  is  shed  to  make  room  for  it.  This  is 
the  six-year  molar,  the  largest  and  strongest,  too,  of  the  per- 
manent set,  and  most  useful  when  it  is  not  lost  prematurely. 
Of  all  the  permanent  set  it  is  most  liable  to  early  decay; 
coming  into  place  at  so  early  an  age,  usually  without  com- 
plaint or  discomfort  on  the  part  of  the  child,  the  mother, 
when  her  attention  is  called  to  it  at  all.  is  almost  certain  to 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  baby  teeth  and  without  thought 
permit  it  to  share  their  common  neglect.  Usually  her  first 
intimation  that  a  serious  mistake  has  been  made  comes  when 
the  child  is  presented  to  the  dentist  to  have  the  trouble- 
some tooth  extracted  and  she  is  made  aware  that  the  tooth 
is  not  only  a  permanent  one  but  the  largest  and  strongest 
and  most  difficult  of  them  all  to  extract. 

The  extraction  of  a  molar  tooth,  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  barbarous  and  painful  operation.  In  the  case 
of  a  child  of  tender  years  there  is  added  a  considerable  dan- 
ger of  doing  serious  injury  and  a  demoralizing  effect  which 
years  do  not  eradicate;  for  no  matter  how  well  his  mind  may 
be  prepared  for  the  ordeal,  he  is  almost  always  surprised 
and  terrified  and  ever  afterwards  in  his  mind  the  dental  chair 
isa  veritable  rack  of  torture.  This  tooth  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  any  decay  should  receive  immediate  attention. 
The  simple  operation  of  inserting  a  silver  filling  is  pretty 
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'  certain  to  preserve  the  tooth  and  avert  the  really  serious 
operation  of  having  it  extracted.  If  1  could  so  emphasize 
what  has  been  said  about  the  sixth-year  molar,  so  that  no 
one  present  would  ever  hereafter  mistake  it  for  a  temporary 
tooth,  even  if  this  paper  made  no  other  impression  it  would 
still  serve  a  good  purpose  and  be  of  no  small  benefit  to  at 
least  a  small  portion  of  the  juvenile  world. 

To  recapitulate: 

First.  Any  serious  sickness  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
childhood,  especially  the  eruptive  fevers  and  disorders  of 
nutrition,  are  very  apt  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
permanent  teeth.  If  these  diseases  are  properly  treated  so 
that  their  severity  shall  be  modified  and  their  duration  short- 
ened, these  disastrous  effects  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
averted. 

Second.  It  is  very  important  that  the  temporary  teeth  be 
kept  in  good  repair  until  cast  off  in  the  natural  way.  in  order 
that  they  may  be  preserved  for  use  during  that  period  in 
life  when  good  teeth  are  most  needed  and  the  irregularities 
in  the  permanent  set  may  be  avoided.  To  this  end  they 
should  be  filled  as  soon  as  any  decay  appears  and  receive 
proper  attention  as  to  cleanliness. 

Third.  Irregularitiesinthe  permanent  teeth  are  caused  by 
too  early  extraction  of  the  baby  leeth  or  leaving  them  in  the 
mouth  beyond  the  time  when  they  should  naturally  be  lost. 
By  proper  management  of  the  first  teeth  three- fourths  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  permanent  set  may  be  avoided. 

Fourth.  Childrenshouldbeearlytaughtthehabit  of  keep- 
ing the  teeth  clean.  It  nol  only  prevents  decay  but  it  is 
also  one  of  the  choicest  habits  of  personal  neatness. 

Fifth.  The  sixth-year  molar  is  not  a  temporary  tooth.  It 
is  the  first  double  tooth  of  the  permanent  set.  Parents 
should  learn  to  recognize  this  tooth  as  a  permanent  tooth  as 
soon  as  it  comes  through  the  gum  and  see  to  it  that  any  de- 
cay appearing  in  it  receives  early  attention. 

G.  M.  Phelps,  D.D.S. 

Kankakee,  III. 
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fwvK«;i  of  Japan,  7.935.719  (Iwtlling-houses,  with  a  to- 
tal population  of  43,045,906.  Thi.-  total  number  of  children 
of  school  age  was  7,670,837  (4,054,578  boys  and  3,616,259 
girls).  Of  this  number  587,689  were  not  under  obligation  to 
attend  school,  while  7,083,148  (3,755,028  boys  and  3,328,120 
girls)  were.  The  school  population  of  Japan  is  thus  seen  to 
be  13,194,940  less  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  teaching  force  numbered  73,182. — 66,368  men  and 
6,814  women.  This  number  exceeds  the  leaching  force  of 
the  preceding  year  by  10,147.  The  grand  total  of  pupils 
in  elementary  schools,  3.670,345,  was  an  increase  of  169,247 
over  the  preceding  year;  while  the  number  who  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  was  20,566  in  excess  of  1894. 
The  number  of  public  schools  was  26,338  (an  increase  of 
2,661),  and  of  private  schools  1,879  (*  decrease  of  71).  This 
shows  that  the  public-school  system  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground. 

There  are  219  kindergartens,  47  normal  schools,  blind 
and  dumb  schools,  universities  and  other  schools. 

The  Tokyo  Library  had  151,787  volumes;  31,133  being 
European  and  120,654  Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  number 
of  visitors  during  the  year  was  69,913. 

Here  are  facts  sufficient  to  show  how  keenly  alive  Japan 
has  become  to  her  educational  interests. — Frank  Kasson's 
compilation  from  the  twenty-third  report  of  education  in  Japan. 


.,      _      .  I    ATIN  has  been  introduced  into  the  seventh 
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Abridnmcni  and  eighth  grades  in  the  grammar  schools 

BcawbtOnt?  of  Chicago  and  the  results  obtained  are  most 
gratifying.  The  increased  demand  in  Chicago  for  a  Latin 
school  finally  led  the  authorities  to  put  Latin  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  make  it  an  optional  study  instead  of  establish- 
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ing  a  separate  Latin  school,  as  in  Boston.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Chicago  concluded,  for  economical  and  other  rea- 
sons, to  make  Latin  a  part  of  the  grammar-school  course  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

"There  are,"  says  Dr.  Nightingale,  "at  present  studying 
Latin  in  these  schools  2,442  pupils.  Of  these  1,583  are  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  859  in  the  eighth  grade.  They  have 
five  recitation-periods,  each  of  thirty  minutes,  although  in  a 
few  schools,  forty-five  minutes  are  allowed." 

The  results  of  the  experiment  in  Chicago  are  most  satis- 
factory and  fully  confirm  the  Opinions  of  all  persons  compe- 
tent to  judge.  The  importance  of  beginning  to  study  lan- 
guages at  an  early  age  cannot  be  overestimated.  Our  own  con- 
viction is  that  grammar  schools  throughout  the  country 
should  follow  Chicago's  example.  A  wise  abridgement  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools  would  make 
room  for  Latin,  and  in  every  instance  the  pupil  would  be  the 
gainer. — American  Journal  of  Education, 

On  the  same  page  of  the  same  journal  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  fell  to  the  writer's  lot  a  few  months  ago  to  read 
a  number  of  essays  written  for  prizes  in  educational  institu- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country.  With  but  few  excep- 
tions those  essays  showed  immaturity  of  thought  and  crude- 
ness  of  expression.  A  number  of  essays  written  by  pupils 
in  our  state  normal  schools  gave  evidence  of  considerable 
reading  and  thought,  but  the  style  of  composition  was  awk- 
ward and  even  slovenly.  A  batch  of  high-school  essays  re- 
vealed an  alarming  degree  of  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing. 
In  a  number  of  essays  there  was  not  a  single  well-con- 
structed, clearly-conceived  sentence.  Punctuation  was  al- 
most wholly  absent.  As  to  grammar  and  rhetoric,  they  were 
so  bad  as  to  cover  up  the  little  thought  contained  in  the  pa- 
pers. Numerous  letters  received  from  students  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  recently  brought  to  the  writer's  attention 
the  sad  neglect  of  the  art  of  composition  in  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  A  reform  should  be  instituted  at  once. 
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The  practice  of  having  pupils  to  write  essays  once  or  twice 
a  month  fully  accounts  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  attained. 
To  write  English  with  ease,  accuracy,  elegance  and  strength 
requires  constant  practice.  Writing  English  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  has  become  a  mere  incident  and  not  a  daily 
habit.  Even  college  graduates  in  our  best  institutions  show 
a  woeful  lack  in  spelling  and  writing  the  mother-tongue  with 
ease  and  elegance.** 

Then  why  not  devote  the  precious  moments  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  to  the  mother-tongue?  Every  child  born  in 
an  English-speaking  country  has  need  of  correct  English 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  his  life.  Not  one  out  of  a 
thousand  makes  any  practical  use  of  Latin.  Why  not  give 
the  children  yfry/  what  they  need  most?  Many  of  these  same 
college  graduates  are  painfully  conscious  of  their  deficien- 
cies, and  feel  a  lifelong  regret  that  the  prescribed  curricu- 
lum abridged  their  drill  in  English  rhetoric  and  composition 
for  a  four-years*  course  in  dead  languages.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  dead  and  living  languages  galore,  from  Sanskrit 
to  ChtKtaw.  but  let  us  not  be  forced  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance till  we  have  been  at  least  imtnuiuced  to  our  mother- 
tongue. 

Our  prx^sent  courses  of  study  are  arranged  for  the  10  per- 
cent who  ex^Hx^t  to  take  a  higher  education.  VV^ould  it  not 
K*  b^^tter  to  reverse  this  onier  and  arrange  our  courses  of 
study  to  s*\tisty  the  00  |^>ercent  who  will  not  be  able  to 
enter  the  stxH'^nvlun*  schvx'^ls  nor  the  university? — f^fess^r 

W  hat  is  mxxKxi  tn  vHir  schvx>I  vvv^ck  m  teaching  compocsi- 
tKHt  IS  less  ^xs\vhv4v>^y  As^vi  morx^  practice:  more  of  the 
methvxt  ot  the  ^vnut^suimv  v^t  the  stuclk^  jtnvt  ot  the  labors- 
tvxry     th^^  methvvt  oi  kNArtiui^  to  vtv^  a  :b  :*^  bv  doici^  it. 

V>t  alt  the  ans.  th^t  vvt  >fcTitxn^  \ie::    s  cerroirly  the  most 
di^^utt.     HuvHKV  aav!  ^wvl  style  atx'  :n.>c  ra  rA^^tt^.  but 
v>brjuiKvl  o«tS>^  K^  tW  :»vvst  strxMJUivHi^  I^bvv. 
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But  even  practice  in  writing  fails  of  the  best  results  un- 
less attended  by  another  important  factor  that  is  recognized 
as  an  essential  element  in  all  good  work — interest — an 
essential  which,  if  it  cannot  be  taught,  can  at  least  be  cul- 
tivated. 

Children  should  be  led  by  easy  stages  to  write  of  what 
they  know  absolutely  and  are  interested  in.  No  one  can 
write  well  unless  he  writes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
thought.  One  must  have  something  to  say  and  say  it. 
A  feeling  of  abiding  disgust  for  composition  as  an  accom- 
plishment grows  in  the  heart  of  a  boy  who  is  given  dead  or 
abstruse  subjects  to  write  upon.  To  get  the  best  results  the 
pupil  should  never  be  assigned  abstract  subjects,  but  rather 
should  be  assigned  the  subject  in  regard  to  which  he  knows 
the  most  and  feels  the  keenest  interest;  concrete,  live  sub- 
jects of  every-day  experience,  subjects  such  as  will  provoke 
the  young  person's  enthusiasm  and  will  therefore  call 
forth  all  the  resources  of  his  vocabulary. 

The  composition  should  be  brief,  and  at  least  one  should 
be  written  each  day  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  period 
of  secondary  work. — Professor  Thatch  at  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association. 

TiieTooI  r^^^  hears  a  great  deal  in  our  time  of 

die  Brain  Vhat  ^^^     better    education    of    the    hand    and 

^^'*^'**^^  eye.     All  right!     But  I  wish  we  could  always 

manage  in  this  mere  sharpening  the  edge  of  the  tool — for  it 
is  nothing  more — to  give  the  boy  or  girl  a  deeper  sense  of 
who  rt  is  who  is  to  use  the  tool.  How  great,  how  unmeasured, 
is  the  power  of  the  boy  or  girl! — Edward  Everett  Hale. 

'T'HERE  are  eleven  state  organizations 
iKi^feifeiitly.  for  Child-Study,  sixty  city  associa- 

tions, more  than  three  hundred  local 
clubs,  and  fifteen  chairs  in  colleges  and  schools.  It  is  no 
more  welcomed  by  conservatives  than  was  evolution  when 
it  first  appeared.     At  last  the  human  soul  is  being  studied 
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It  will  eventually  be  (he  central  therae 
departments.    There  can  be  no  science  or  an  of  education 
without  Child-Study  as  its  central  thought.     The  movement 
is  already  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  stayed  by  the  hand 
conservatism. — President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University, 


/"CULTIVATED  society  has  its  drawbac] 
^-'     Certain  evils  are  incident  to  the  coi 
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tions  of  modern  civiliiation.  Germany  foui 
long  ago  that  the  eyesight  of  the  children  was  suffering 
from  the  conditions  incident  to  schoolroom  study.  That 
country  was  compelled  to  take  measures  to  bring  about  a 
more  intelligent  attention  to  the  lighting  of  her  school- 
houses.  The  conditions  in  America  are  more  favorable 
than  in  Germany.  We  have  less  dull,  dark,  and  cloudy 
weather,  and  hence  a  greater  quantity  of  light.  The  eye- 
sight of  our  children  ought  to  be  good,  and  will  be  if  proper 
attention  is  given  to  this  subject.  It  is,  however,  the  gen- 
era! complaint  that  long-continued  study  in  school  or  col- 
lege injures  the  eyesight.  This  need  not  be  and  ought  not 
to  be;  moreover,  it  will  not  be  if  sui)erintendents  and  others 
directly  concerned  will  do  their  duty. 

I  have  in  mind  a  private  school  for  boys  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years.  A  new  school-house  was 
built,  with  due  regard  to  the  proper  conditions  of  lighting. 
There  were  in  the  school  from  iOO  to  250  boys.  An  emi- 
nent oculist  made  a  record  of  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of 
these  pupils.  Two  years  later  he  again  examined  the  eyes 
of  all  then  remaining  who  were  in  the  school  at  the  former 
examination.  Two  years  after  that  he  made  a  third  ex- 
amination. Here  was  an  intcnening  period  of  four  years, 
and  this  record  showed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cases  of  astigmatism,  the  eyes  of  these  boys  were  univi 
sally  in  bettir  condition  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  peria 
—/Jr.  W.  A.  Mowry. 
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THE  percentage  of  increase  in   the  nun 

'       people  is  quite  as  great  among  young  childrt..  „ _ 

among  students  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  1(  one  will 
walk  along  a  city  street  and  count  the  babies  trundled  in 
carts  and  the  children  even  four  and  five  years  years  old 
toddling  along  in  the  blinding  glare  of  a  hot  summer  sun 
with  nothing  whatever  to  shade  their  eyes,  and  nothing  on 
their  heads  hut  one  of  those  hideous  little  knitted-silk  hoocis, 
he  will  not  wonder  at  the  increase  in  weak  eyes.  The  hood 
50  much  in  vogue  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  is  neither 
warm  in  winter  nor  cool  in  summer;  it  at  no  time  affords  the 
least  protection  to  the  eyes  or  face,  and  it  is  at  all  times  un- 
becoming. Imagine  a  Kate  Greenaway  child  in  one  of  these 
ugly  little  skull-caps!  We  would  not  advocate  a  return  to 
the  Quaker  sunbonnels  of  our  grandmothers'  days,  but  a 
jaunty  little  bonnet  with  a  full  wide  frill  at  top  graduating 
into  a  narrow  one  at  the  sides  makes  a  pretty  baby  bewitch- 
ing and  preserves  its  eyesight. 


BsulAirMakM      THE 
Bad  Eva  uvl  '       ir 


d^yau 


'.  writer  above  quoted,  in  describing  a 
lodel  schoolroom,  says:  "There  was 
tire  absence  of  swivel-blinds.  Such 
blinds  are  very  detrimenlal  to  the  eyesight.  They  cannot 
be  made  so  as  to  shut  out  all  the  sunlight,  and  the  light  be- 
ing admitted  through  these  cracks,  crevices  or  interstices  be- 
tween the  sials  is  painful  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
eyes.  The  windows  had  senii-opaquc  curtains  of  a  drab  or 
straw  color,  which,  when  drawn,  shut  out  entirely  the  direct 
glare  of  the  sun,  but  admitted  sufficient  light  for  purposes  of 
study. 

"To  these  conditions  of  light  were  added  proper  heating, 
efficient  ventilation,  and  an  abundance  of  pure  air.  Twenty- 
five  square  feet  of  flooring  was  allowed  for  each  school-seat. 
That  is,  the  floor  contained  1,200  square  feet,  and  the  room 
had  forty-eight  seats.  These  conditions  of  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere so  directly  affect  the  nerves  and  mental   status 
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of  the  pupils  as  lo  produce  no  little  influence  upon  the  action 
of  the  delicate  optic  nerve. 

"Mind  and  body  react  upon  each  other.  Healthy,  vig' 
orous.  successful  study,  mental  acquirement  and  mental  de 
velopmenl,  are  exceedingly  diflficult  in  an  overheated, 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and,  may  I  add,  with  a  nervous, 
irritable  teacher  presiding  over  the  room.  Moreover,  this 
nervous,  irritable  condition  of  the  teacher  is  very  often  di 
rectly  induced  by  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and, 
by  a  normal  and  healthful  condition,  might  perhaps  be  en^ 
tirely  avoided." 

And  it  is  not  the  teacher  alone  who  becomes  irritable. 


_     _        p  A  T  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ed- 

NoiAUof  ucational    Association    last   year,   one 

Edocaiion.  mother  said:     "You  «ho  have  your  frequent 

inspiring  meetings,  your  finely  edited  educational  journals, 
your  specialists  in  every  line,  ready  to  aid  you;  who  have 
had  the  training  which  precedes  successful  entrance  upon 
the  profession  of  the  teacher^do  you  realize,  when  judging 
the  failures  of  parents,  the  ignorance  with  which  nearly  all 
of  them  look  into  the  faces  of  iheir  first-born?  When  1  re- 
alized that  the  knowledge  I  longed  for  when  first  1  began  to 
realize  my  responsibilities  in  guiding  my  own  children  had 
been  stored  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  teachers;  when  I  re- 
alized thai  the  learned  professor  who  struggled  to  gain  an 
entrance  into  my  mind  for  algebraic  problems  might  have 
told  me  of  Frcebel  and  others,  I  am  unreconciled  to  meth- 
ods which  withhold  knowledge  vital  to  life's  responsi- 
bilities, and  devole  so  much  time  to  matters  less  essential  in 
the  education  of  the  young."— £(///<7  M.  White  at  Mothers' 
Congress. 

A  I  nnrhi  I\l  ^  iusignificant  part  of  the  educational  ma- 
^ocatiofuJ  chinery  of   the   country  is  the  women's 

Factor.  clubs  which  are  yearly  multiplying  in  number. 

These  clubs  do  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  topics  usually 
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Studied  in  our  schools;  they  invade  all  departments  of  his- 
tory, language,  literature,  civics,  sociology,  science,  charity, 
and  practical  economics;  they  discuss  kindergartens,  nur- 
series, rescue  homes,  asylums,  sanitariums,  public  schools, 
schools  for  defective  children,  cooking  and  sewing  schools; 
art— from  the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  frescoes  oF  Rome 
down  to  the  decoration  of  modern  homes,  and  the  latest  art- 
embroidery;  the  progress  of  civilization, — from  the  earliest 
Aryan  migrations  down  to  the  peace  commission  at  Paris; 
international  law  — even  to  such  questions  as  whether  a  na- 
tion may  seize  goods  contraband  of  war  sailing  under  neu- 
tral flags  to  neutral  ports,  etc.  In  short,  if  there  is  anything 
under  the  heavens  or  on  earth  which  they  do  not  discuss, 
will  some  one  kindly  tell  us  what  it  is? 

And  it  is  no  longer  popular  to  ridicule  the  club  woman. 
It  has  at  last  penetrated  the  skulls  of  the  sterner  sex  that 
the  woman's  club  is  doing  a  great  deal  not  only  for  the  com- 
munity, but  for  the  home  and  for  the  woman  and  man  in 
the  home.  It  has  thrown  open  the  shutters,  let  in  the  sun- 
light, aired  the  linen,  removed  the  smell  of  fried  bacon,  and 
swept  down  the  cobwebs,  actual  and  metaphysical,  which 
used  to  encumber  the  walls.  Men  are  finding  that  the  new 
woman  of  the  twentieth  century  is  a  more  inspiring  compan- 
ion than  the  typical  "old  maid"  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  they  don't  even  sigh  for  the  corkscrew  curls. 


\li/lTH  ihe  success  of  the  American  arms 
ANewEduca-       VV     [„  ^^    struggle  with  Spain  comes  a  very 

serious  educational  problem.  It  is  apparent 
that  to  have  anything  like  successful  self-government  in 
Cuba  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  must  have  their  average 
of  intelligence  raised  considerably  beyond  what  it  is  now. 
This  movement  forward  must  first  confine  itself  mainly  to 
the  large  proportion  of  negro  population.  It  should  be  the 
aim  to  give  them  more  skill  in  the  practical  lines  of  indus- 
trial work,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Booker  T.  Washing- 
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Ion  of  ihc  TuskegL'c  Institute  makes  the  first  suggestion  that 
offers  help  in  handling  this  knotty  problem.  We  quote  from 
an  exchange: 

"Booker  Washington  offers  to  take  young  Cuban  negroes 
of  both  sexes  into  the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  help  in  their 
Americanization  if  sufficient  funds  are  provided.  The  an- 
nual cost  for  each  student,  a  year's  tuition  and  traveling  ex- 
penses included,  will,  he  says,  not  be  over  S150.  The  offer 
is  practical  and  important,  but  without  regard  to  the  possi- 
ble benefit  to  Cubans  of  the  education  to  be  obtained  there, 
the  small  cost  is  worth  noting  because  of  its  contrast  to  the 
expenses  of  students  in  the  ordinary  college.  This  differ- 
ence is  due  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  a  simplicity  of 
dress  and  manner  of  living  is  possible  to  Southern  negroes 
that  custom  has  made  difficult  for  the  students  in  other  col- 
leges to  observe,  but  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
industrial  school  in  which  the  labor  of  each  student  produces 
a  financial  profit  of  which  he  reaps  the  benefit.  The  work- 
shops of  Tuskegee  are  on  a  commercial  basis  and  the  prod- 
ucts go  into  the  markets  in  competition  with  other  manu- 
factures. Philanthropic  citizens  who  contemplate  the  estab- 
lishment of  training  and  industrial  schools  for  young  men 
and  women  without  regard  to  their  colorwill  dowellto  take 
counsel  with  Professor  Washington." — The  Inland  Educator. 


If  anyone  appreciates  how  necessary  to  success  in  life  is 
an  education,  it  is  Booker  T.  Washington,  who,  from  being 
an  unlettered  slave  in  a  floorless  cabin,  has  worked  his  way 
through  college  and  has  become  a  prominent  educator  and 
one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  the  country. 


Liter»iuf«  U/HATEVER     the     variations     in     detail, 

BdoMlbe  literature    and    nature-study    should    be 

Alplubct.  the  earliest  and  ever-present  elements  of  any 

plan.     From  the  hours  that  a  child  spends  in  his  mother's 
arms,  he  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  material 
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and  the  form  of  genuine  literature — literature  that  means 
something.  This  does  not  mean  Homer  or  Dante  or  Shake- 
speare, of  course,  but  the  fairy  tales,  the  myths,  and  the 
nursery  rhymes  that  are  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
race.  A  boy  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  of  literature,  to 
love  it,  and  to  have  caught  a  bit  of  the  literary  spirit,  if  only 
by  imitation,  long  before  he  knows  by  sight  more  than  half 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  From  his  first  stumbling 
steps  about  the  nursery  he  should  be  kept  similarly  in  con- 
tact with  nature  in  some  form.  Animals  and  growing  plants 
should  be  his  earliest  teachers  in  nalure-study,  and  when  he 
first  takes  his  seat  in  an  organized  school,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  (acts  of  nature  should  be  familiar  to  him  and 
he  should  be  truly  appreciative  of  them.  To  the  query  as 
to  how  this  is  possible,  it  may  be  bluntly  answered  that  it 
is  possible  because  it  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  all 
the  time  by  intelligent  and  observant  mothers.— MVAd/izj 
Murray  BiitUr. 

jt 

A  REMARKABLE  agitation  in  England 
VacciMtl^nWi.  against  compulsory  vaccinations  has  at 

last  carried  the  day.  The  fight  was  a  bit- 
terly contested  one  all  along  the  line.  The  vaccination  act 
is  now  amended  in  such  a  way  that  parents  who  represent 
that  they  have  conscientious  scruples  against  the  vacci- 
nation of  their  children  are  to  have  their  own  way.  The  agi- 
tation has  been  waged  in  England  on  two  grounds.  First  is 
the  ground  that  vaccination  itself  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
highly  injurious  to  health  and  of  no  avail  against  smallpox. 
The  other  ground  is  that  of  personal  liberty  where  conscien- 
tious scruples  arc  involved.  Perhaps  the  more  fundamental 
truth  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
itary  science  is  rendering  smallpo.x  almost  an  extinct  mal- 
ady, so  that  the  time  is  arriving  when  such  special  precau- 
tions as  vaccination  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  bygone 
times.—American  Review  0/ Reviews. 

It  is  well  known  that  diphtheria,  tubercular  consumption 
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and  scrofula  follow  in  the  train  of  vaccination.  To  compel 
children  in  the  sanitary  districts  of  large  cities  to  engraft 
blood  poison,  because  the  children  in  the  sweat-shop  dis- 
tricts may  have  smallpox,  is  an  outrage,  the  attempted  en- 
forcement of  which  leads  to  much  falsifying  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  parents  and  physicians. 

ji  j>  ^ 
SAMPLES  OF  NOTES  RECEIVED  BY  TEACHERS. 
Miss  — ;  Please  excusejessie  this  aflernonn,  her  mother 
is  going  away,  for  i  hour.  She  cannot  come  tn  school  this 
after  noon  is  impossible  for  her  to  come  it  is  absolute  neces- 
sary. The  children  are  very  sick,  and  She  is  the  oldest  of 
6  children  and  I  can  not  send  her  all  time  especially  wash- 
ing days,     Yourss  Remain,  Very  Respectfully, 


Teacher:  Will  you  kindly  return  that  kinif  you  took 
from  my  boy  it  belong  to  his  father  if  you  dont  want  to 
give  it  will  you  kindly  tell  me  Why.     Yours  Truly, 


Your  son  is  absent.  Is  it  with  your  permission?  If  not 
ill,  please  send  him  at  once.  Teacher, 

Miss  — :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  nothing  for  you 
Thomas  has  been  a  very  naughty  boy  this  morning  he  got  a 
good  beating  from  his  Pa  and  put  to  bed  to  spend  the  day 
I  am  very  sorry  to  disopint  you.  — 

Miss  — :  i  found  it  necessary  to  keep  Exilda  home  this 
morning  and  when  i  do  i  dont  entend  to  send  to  all  the 
teachers  in  that  school  to  ask  them  if  i  shall  or  not  if  i  am 
not  Mistaken  i  think  she  belongs  to  iin-  if  i  need  her  i  shall 

keep  her  home.  

Jt  Jt  jt 

GENEROUS  TO  HIMSELF. 
"Dickie,  how  did  you  happen  to  eat  the  whole  pie?" 
"Mamma,  I  played  you  wu?;  grandma,  an'  told  me  to  take 
all  I  wanted." — Boston  Tratiscript. 


WORKINGS  OF  THE  CHILD-MIND. 


JACK'S  POINT  OF  VIEV. 

His  little  sister  pouted: 

**  I  think  it  was  a  shame 
For  you  to  get  the  scolding 

When  you  were  not  to  blame. 
Why  didn't  someone  tell  them 

The  truth  about  the  ball- 
That  Freddy  Fearing  threw  it, 

And  it  wasn't  you  at  all? 
But  that's  the  way  it  always  is; 

It's  just  the  same  old  song 
When  any  mischief  happens — 

It's  Jack  who's  in  the  wrong! 
And  other  boys,  I'm  sure  of  it. 

Are  every  bit  as  bad. 
I'm  sick  of  such  injustice! 

It  makes  me  hopping  mad!" 

Jack  kissed  his  little  sister: 

*•  Oh,  don't  you  fret!"  he  said. 
With  a  twinkle  in  his  laughing  eyes — 

**  And  don't  you  peach  on  Fred. 
I  told  the  little  beggar 

(He  was  scared  to  death,  you  see. 
When  the  ball  went  through  the  window) 

To  leave  it  all  to  me. 
Nobody  fibbed  about  it; 

But  the  fellows  ran  away. 
'Twas  just  the  situation — 

Somebody  had  to  stay. 
Of  course  I  caught  it  heavy, 

But,  bless  you!  think  what  fun 
For  me  to  get  a  scolding 

For  a  thing  I  hadn't  done!" 


— SI.  Nicholas, 


J«  Jl  J« 


For  a  little  tot  to  speak: 

**  Here  I  stand  all  ragged  and  dirty. 

If  the  boys  come  to  kiss  me,  I'll  run  like  a  turkey." 
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GOiyS  FLOWERS. 
She  ba.d  watched  the  garden  with  wistful  eye. 

At  her  auntie's  home  one  day. 
And  she  craved  to  taken  in  her  baby  hand 
The  flowers  so  bright:  but  her  aunt's  command 

Put  the  pleasure  away 
From  her  reach.     So  she  turned  about. 
And  from  the  garden  wandered  out. 

Some  other  play  to  try. 
With  a  satisfied  heart  this  darling  of  ours 

Returned  in  a  little  time, 
Her  apron  with  dandelions  filled.     And  I  trow 
No  brighter  are  angels!     Her  face  all  aglow. 

She  said  with  alook  sublime: 
"These,  auntie,  are  God's  flowers;  I've  many  of  such. 
He  never  says:  '  Hallie  mustn't  touch,  mustn't  touch.' 
I  may  have  all  I  will  of  God's  flowersr* 

—Irene  Bailey  in  The  Fansy. 
Jt  J<  J) 
Little   Sister. — "What   is  the   difference   between   eiec- 
tricity  and  lightning?" 

Little  Brother. — ^"You  don't  have  to  pay.  anything  for 
lightning." 

M 
Mother. — "Johnnie,  slop  using  such  dreadful  language." 
Johnnie.— "Well,  mother,  Shakespeare  used  it." 
Mother. — "Then  don't  play  with  him.     He's  no  fit  com- 
panion for  you." 

TEACHING  IN  ALABAMA. 

New  Teacher  from  the  University. — "Which  of  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  class  can  give  a  sentence  illustrative  of 
the  word  of  Latin  origin,  'defense?'  " 

Erastus  Junior  Henry  Clay  Bryan.— "I  kin,  sah;  'When 
de  dawg  gits  alter  me  1  climbs  over  de  fence.'  " 


Dear  Editor : — Something  so  funny  was  said  this  morning 
in  Kindergarten  that  I  must  tell  you: 

A  new  child,  little  Jane,  was  at  a  table  with  other  little  onn 
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making  a  chain.  She  daubed  the  mucilage  over  her  fingers  and 
consequently  had  not  enough  to  finish  her  chain.  Holding  up  her 
hands  with  soiled  little  fingers  spread  out,  she  exclaimed:  **I  want 
some  more  gravy."  We  have  heard  mucilage  in  Kindergarten 
called  honey  or  preserve,  but  never  "gravy." 


It  was  in  the  Mission  Sunday  School  and  a  new  pupil 
just  enticed  in  off  the  street  was  being  examined. 

"Who  was  the  first  man?" 

"I  don'know'm." 

"Who  was  the  oldest  man?" 

"I  don'  know'm." 

"Who  killed  his  brother?" 

"I  don'  know'm." 

And  so  it  went  on  for  some  twenty  questions,  with  always 
the  same  answer;  the  young  teacher  shook  her  head  in  de- 
spair.    Finally  she  asked: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Solomon?" 

A  ray  of  beaming  intelligence  spread  over  the  little  face 
and  the  child  said  eagerly: 

"Oh,  yessum,  I  know  'bout  him.  'Solomon  Grundy, 
born  on  Monday.'" 

j« 

Little  Eunice,  aged  five,  does  not  like  to  be  crowded. 
She  wants  plenty  of  room;  and  being  an  independent  miss, 
she  suits  her  prayers  to  her  own  peculiar  needs.  The  other 
night  she  was  heard  fervently  pleading:  "Lord,  forgive  us 
our  press  ups  as  we  forgive  those  who  press  up  against  us." 


THE  LESSON  OF  V  AR. 

Sunday-school  Teacher. — "What  is  the  lesson  we  are  to 
draw  from  the  war  with  Spain?" 

Little  Willie  Wicklemeyer. — "They  ain't  no  lesson  in  it 
fer  us.     We're  teachin'  Spain  a  lesson." 
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Saginaw,  Mich. 
Editors  Child-Study  Monthly: 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  my  room  the  other 
day,  which  throws  light  on  the  associations  sometimes  made 
by  children.     You  may  use  it  for  publication  if  you  desire. 

In  the  fall  we  had  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  spinning  of 
the  cocoon.  When  the  first  butterfly  was  reported,  I  asked 
in  review:  "Who  can  tell  us  where  the  butterflies  come 
from?"  J.  answered  promptly:  "  From  the  pickaninnies." 
At  a  loss  to  understand,  I  asked:  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"  Oh,  you  know."  she  said,  "  those  'coons." 

J.  is  six  years  old,  one  of  the  most  sensible  children  in 
the  room,  and  is  quick  to  grasp  any  new  idea  presented. 
She  comes  from  a  well-to-do  home,  where  much  attention 
is  given  her.  She  cannot  have  misunderstood  the  lessons 
in  the  fall,  for  they  were  given  objectively.  In  all  proba- 
bility she  has,  before  Ihat  time  or  since,  heard  someone 
speak  of  "pickaninnies."  often  called  here  "coons,"  and 
made  an  association  with  cocoons  because  of  the  similarity 
of  sound.  I.  W.  H. 

j>  j<  j> 
THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 


All.  how  we  love  the  summer  gay 

Said  some  flowcrB  one  lovely  day, 
And  we  shall  very  sorry  be 
From  these  pli 


flee. 


But  n 


wiUc 


And  teli  lis  with  it  all  we're  done 
That  atraijjht  to  bed  we  all  must  go. 
For  the  sleep  Ihat  is  needed  so. 
And  though  it's  dark  we're  not  afraid 
For  by  our  aest  where  we  all  laid. 
She  walches  with  most  tender  care. 
Until  the  night  no  more  is  there. 
Then  lovingly  she  bids  us  rise. 
And  open  wide  our  sleepy  eyes 
To  quickly  dress  and  to  array 
In  finest  robes— for  it  is  day. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HOW  GOOD  IT  IS  YOU   LIVE  WITH  US. 

Fannie  k.  boi^ton. 

A  loving  mother  with  her  boys, 

Shared  all  their  sorrows  and  their  joys. 

A  simple  child  of  tenderer  art, 

A  wiser  child  of  larger  heart. 

She  soothed  and  solaced,  planned  and  played, 

And  of  their  days  a  joyance  made. 

At  morn,  her  sweet  kiss  snapped  their  dream. 

As  tender  as  a  sunny  beam. 

She  wove  the  roses  in  her  hair 

Because  they  loved  to  see  her  fair. 

Sleep  wooed  them  while  as  yet  her  prayer 

Made  holy  fragrance  in  the  air. 

As  day  by  day  her  tender  love 
Was  like  the  sunshine  from  above. 
And  like  the  misty,  gentle  shower, 
And  like  the  dew  upon  the  flower. 
The  smiling  angels  wrote  her  down 
As  one  deserving  of  a  crown. 

One  twilight  hour,  the  hour  loved  best. 
She  hugged  her  youngest  to  her  breast, 
And  with  the  elder  at  her  knee 
She  told  them  of  Christ's  ministry 
That  like  a  mother's  is  most  mild 
And  woes  a  flower,  and  loves  a  child. 

Softened,  subdued  a  subtle  sense 
Of  mother's  love  and  consequence 
Came  o'er  her  children.     Soft  and  slow 
They  stroked  her  hair  and  kissed  her  brow. 
And  said  with  tender,  heart  caress, 
'*  How  good  it  is  you  live  with  us." 

Ah,  if  each  mother  found  her  joys 
In  caring  for  her  girls  and  boys. 
In  opening  up  life's  sweetest  themes 
Through  the  pure  fountain  of  their  dreams, 
How  many  who  are  lost  to-day 
Would  bless  their  mother's  name,  and  say, 
**  God  never  gave  a  gift  to  bless 
So  rich  as  mother's  tenderness." 
Battle  Creek y  Mich, 
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Thej  had  claimed  their  own,  the  silent  years. 

One  bj  one,  as  they  (led. 
Bloom  and  laughter,  blushes  and  tears- 
Till  the  woman's  youth  was  dead. 
The  spectral  lingers  of  grief  and  pain 

Had  been  laid  upon  her  face. 
And,  now,  in  the  breast,  where  her  youth  had  been. 

Was  a  ruin,  an  empty  place. 
The  owl  and  the  raven  were  there  at  night, 

And  the  serpent  reared  its  head 
In  the  mosS' grown  stones. 

Where,  in  gleaming  white,  gathered  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
Treasures  of  friendships  stored  away 

By  the  happy  girl  of  old. 
Were  eaten  with  rust,  and  the  hoarfrost  lay 

On  head  and  heart —she  was  old. 
It  was  some  dead  mother's  babe,  at  last 

That  was  laid  in  that  withered  breast. 
But  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  heart  held  fast 

From  the  little  unwelcome  guest. 
Day  by  day  on  her  heart  it  slept. 

And  stole  as  the  hours  Hed, 
Through  walls  of  stone  to  that  dim  place  kept, 

Sacred  unto  the  dead. 
How  t>eautiful  has  this  woman  grown. 

The  cry  of  whose  heart  is  stilled! 
The  mother  heart  hath  at  last  its  own. 

And  the  empty  place  is  filled. 
Ah,  Lord,  wilt  thou  keep  for  thy  little  one. 

These  hearts  that  are  not  In  vaio. 
And  they  will  be  warm  when  thou  shalt  call 

Their  youth  unto  life  again. 
Jt  J^  Jt 

Most  of  all,  we  need  to  stir  up  ourselves.  How  shall  we 
arouse  and  inspire  the  little  ones,  unless  we  go  alive  to  them? 
For  this  we  need  health,  strength,  love,  that  they  may  draw 
life  from  us,  and  not  miss  the  blessing  and  happiness  of 
growth  into  higher  life  from  day  to  day. — Georgia  Allison, 
President  Pennsylvania  Kindergarten  Association. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  SANTIAGO. 
General  Wood,  our  military  governor  at  Santiago  dc 
Cuba,  has  struck  the  keynote  in  reorganizing  the  school  sys- 
tem on  the  American  plan.  He  has  ordered  first,  that  the 
salaries  of  the  school  commissioners  shall  be  reduced;  second, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  school-teachers  shall  be  increased; 
third,  that  the  schools  shall  be  non-sectarian;  and  fourth, 
that  English  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  schools.  The  schools 
at  Santiago,  it  is  reported,  will  be  made  ready  for  four  thou- 
sand pupils  in  a  few  weeks.  The  reduction  of  the  salaries 
of  the  commissioners  will  tend  to  secure  men  who  will  work 
for  love  rather  than  money.  The  increase  of  the  pay  of  the 
teachers  will  invite  a  better  class  of  men  and  women.  The 
abolition  of  control  by  the  church  will  remove  what  has  been 
a  baneful  influence  for  centuries,  and  be  a  step  toward  re- 
ligious freedom;  and  a  knowledge  of  English  will  prepare 
the  people  for  a  participation  in  the  most  progressive  life  in 
the  world.  H  General  Wood's  plan  shall  be  extended  over 
the  entire  island,  there  will  be  a  new  Cuba  within  the  life  of 
a  generation — such  an  intelligent,  enterprising  Cuba  as  never 
before  existed. 

Jt  Ji  * 
"The  seal,  once  laid  00  pliant  wai, 
Stamps  its  own  image,  canceled  never; 
The  teacher's  lineaments  of  the  soul 
Their  vivid  impress  leave  forever. 
La;  careful  hand  on  head  and  heart, 
While  waits  the  youth  at  life's  fair  portal: 
So  shall  your  work  in  beauty  wrought, 
Be  beauty,  stamped  with  life  immortal." 

— Samufl  Francis  Smith. 
Jt  ^  Jt 
STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SALARIES. 
The  salaries  of    some  of    the   state   superintendents   of 
public  instruction  are  as  follows;  New  York.  $5,000;  Illinois, 
83,500;  Pennsylvania,  84,000;  New   Jersey,  Missouri,  Rhode 
Island  and  Colorado,  83,000;  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Texas,  Washington,   New    Hampshire  and  New 
Mexico,  $2, $00. 
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Rex  WayUnd's  Fortune  is  one  of  the  b«st  of  the  many 
excellent  books  issued  by  the  enterprising  firm  of  L^rd  & 
Lee.  Its  neat  cover  and  gilt  top  will  please  the  tidy  house- 
maid, who  execrates  uncut  leaves:  its  pure  and  lofty  tone 
will  please  the  parents  of  the  household;  its  tender  senti- 
ment and  charming  descriptions  of  scenery  will  please  the 
girls:  and  its  thrilling  tales  of  adventure  will  more  than 
please  the  boys:  for  though  all  will  enjoy  it.  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  boy's  book. 

On  reading  the  first  chapter  the  carping  critic  is  likely 
to  say:  "Yes,  this  is  another  of  those  Ixjoks  that  seek  to 
cram  children  with  facts  while  pretending  to  amuse  them:" 
and  the  critic  might  also  say  that  a  genuine,  mother-loving 
boy  of  seventeen  would  hardly  say.  "that  simple-minded 
little  mother  of  mine;"  but  it  must  be  an  unfair  critic  indeed 
who  does  not  speedily  discover  that  the  book  is  highly  en- 
tertainment as  well  as  instructive. 

It  is  a  wholesome,  hearty  story  of  life  in  the  region  o[ 
Puget  Sound,  and  the  description  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
grass-covered  valley  and  snow-capped  mountain,  or  lum- 
ber camps,  bear  and  elk  hunts,  and  all  the  thrilling  inci- 
dents of  the  taie  are  made  to  cluster  naturally  around  the 
central  theme,  which  is  the  Indian  tradition  of  the  sacrifice 
old  Chief  Seattle  made  to  the  Thunderbird  of  a  captive 
man  and  woman  and  their  chests  of  treasure,  and  the  sub- 
sequent finding  of  this  treasure  and  the  petrified  corpses 
of  the  victims  in  the  hot  springs  of  an  e.xtinct  crater  on 
Mount  Olympus.  The  characters  are  all  good.  Chief 
Seattle  and  his  daughter  Angeline.  with  their  superstitious 
terror  of  the  Thunderbird,  Elias  Parmele,  prospector,  with 
his  Gibbon  and  Shakespeare  in  his  pocket,  old  uncle  Icha- 
bod  Benjamin  Franklin  Estus  with  his  great  heart,  Rex, 
and  his  mother.  The  author  is  better  at  narrative  than  at 
dialogue.  Especially  in  the  Indian  legends  and  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  views  from  lofty  summits  his  sentences  flow 
smoothly  and  reveal  his  familiarity  with  and  his  love  of  the 
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country  and  its  traditions.  The  situations  arc  at  times 
highly  dramatic,  as  in  the  hairbreadth  escapes  from  wounded 
animals  and  in  the  scene  in  the  crater  when  the  petrified 
bodies  rise  upright  in  Ihe  boiling  water. 

The  author  declares  that  his  aim  is  "to  make  stronger  the 
bond  of  affection  and  respect  between  mother  and  son 
everywhere."  In  the  writing  o£  the  book  he  has  fulfilled 
this  purpose,  and  more;  he  has  given  us  not  only  a  picture 
of  filial  and  maternal  love,  but  of  faithful  and  generous 
friendship  and  of  devout  and  spontaneous  religion  as  well. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  '■Now-dear-children.-be-good-and- 
you'll-be-happy-let-us-pray,"  tone  about  this  religion.  It  is 
the  kind  of  religion  that  appeals  to  the  innate  reverence  of 
every  healthy,  hungry  boy.  How  could  a  boy's  heart  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  Heart  of  the  Universe 
than  when  he  stands  with  Rex  and  the  old  prospector  on 
the  cloud-kissed  top  of  Mt.  Olympus,  looking  far  to  the 
northward  toward  Ml.  Baker,  southward  toward  Mt.  Rainier, 
westward  toward  the  rolling  Pacific,  upon  a  scene  on  which 
"probably  not  one  human  eye  a  jear  has  rested  since  the 
world's  creation, — a  scene  which  has  brought  tears  from 
strong  men,"  and  he  hears  the  prospector  saying: 
"Do  ye  wonder  I  love  the  mountains?  Do  ye  think 
after  seein'  all  this  as  we  have  this  mornin",  either  one 
of  us  can  ever  believe  there  ain't  no  God?  Why,  boyee! 
hear  his  breath  in  the  forests  and  among  the  crags  about  an' 
above  us.  Watch  his  sunshine  spreadin'  itself  out  across 
this  reservoir.  See  the  old  eagle  sailin'  away  yonder? 
Well,  I'd  ruther  be  him  a-sailin'  round  over  these  knobs  than 
ter  be  even  an  Astor  or  a  Vanderbilt  an"  know'  feel  there 
was  a  God.  I'd  ruther  be  myself,  an'  drag  these  big  feet 
round  over  these  hills  where  I  alius  feel  there  is  a  God,  than 
ter  be  one  o'  them  skeptics  what  sets  in  cities  and  doubts 
everything.     I'm  alius  happy  when  I'm  up  here,  I  am." 

C.  K.  B. 


Nature-Study  hy  Montlis.  By  Arthur  C.  Boyden.  Part  I., 
For  Elementary  Grades.  Boston  and  Chicago.  New  England  Pub- 
lishing- Company,     Boards.     Illustrated.     \Qb  pp.    Price,  50  cents, 

Mr.  Boyden  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  work  as  the 
author  of  a  book  on  leaching  and  studying  nature.  He  has 
been  a  lover  of  nature  in  field,  forest  and  garden  from  child- 
hood.    He  is  a  scientist  by  instinct  and  education,  a  teacher 
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In  this  book  tbc  aatbor  describes  tbc  leading  n^eots, 
cfaaiacters.  and  pbuxs  ia  Ei^lisfa  kislocy  ia  tbe  form  of 
stories  or  lessoos  suitable  for  scbool  icadiag.  Many  iaci- 
deots  aad  aaecdotes  not  iadadef)  ia  targer  wocfcs  arc  iater- 
spened  vitb  tbesc  stories,  aot  oaly  because  Aey  aie  inter- 
esting ia  themselves,  but  because  they  arc  so  Irequeiitly  nsetl 
in  an  and  literature  that  fantlliariQ'  with  them  has  bcccnc 
■Ddispensablc. 

As  a  histon-  th«  vork  is  an  admirable  one  (or  Xhc  jrooag. 
It  accomplishes  that  txcellest  douUc  parposc  of  interesting 
and  iastructing  at  the  same  time.  The  principal  ol^ect  has 
been  to  make  pupils  so  familiar  wiib  the  prominent  cfaarac- 
tcn  of  English  history  that  the\~  shall  henceforth  seem  like 
old  acq aain lances,  and  in  addition,  to  use  evcr^'  de^^ice  lo 
make  historv  so  attractif-e  to  yontfafal  minds  as  to  arouse 
their  cothosiasm  and  stimoiatc  them  to  fortfaer  study. 

The  dr«ss  and  artistic  features  of  the  book  are  in  keeping 
with  its  contents.  It  is  embellished  with  colored  maps  and 
with  numerous  and  beautifal  illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 
These  iaclndc  many  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  and 
hiitmif  jl  portraits. 
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In  "Child-Study  of  the  Classics"  we  find  a  series  of 
poetic  tales  in  which  are  presented  many  of  the  familiar 
characters  of  ancient  mythology.  The  tales  are  classified 
as  follows:  "  Flower  tales."  in  which  are  treated  Flora, 
Narcissus,  Hyacinthus.Clytie,  Adonis,  Proserpine,  the  Ham- 
adryads, Naiads,  and  the  Satyrs;  "Star  Tales" — Apollo, 
Diana,  Orion.  Ariadne,  Great  Bear  and  Little  Bear;  "Sea 
Tales." — Neptune,  Amphitrite,  Bacchus.  Glaucus,  Halcyon 
Birds  and  Proteus;  "Miscellaneous  Tales" — Arachne,  Tith- 
onus,  Medusa,  Atlas.  Pegasus,  Pygmalion  and  King  Midas. 

That  our  pupils  should  be  made  acquainted  with  such  im- 
aginative literature  as  is  found  in  the  great  storehouse  of  an- 
cient mythology  is  no  longer  a  point  to  be  questioned;  the 
thing,  however,  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  direct  pre- 
sentation of  such  valuable  material — material  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  education  of  the  child's  imaginative  faculty 
— has  been  its  form,  and  this  difficulty  we  believe  has  been 
happily  overcome  in  this  little  book.  We  think  that  the 
author  has  struck  the  happy  medium  between  the  too  pe- 
dantic and  the  too  childish,  and  predict  for  the  little  book 
what  it  justly  deserves,  a  widespread  use. 

ji 
MAGAZINES. 
We  were  fond  of  the  Public  School  Journal,  edited  by  Geo. 
P.  Brown,  and  feel  a  sense  of  loss  that  we  shall  see  it  no 
more.  Hereafter  it  is  to  come  in  the  guise  of  Home  and 
School  Education  and  though  we  welcome  our  new  friend  and 
see  in  it  many  of  the  features  of  the  old,  yet  we  have  been 
friends  with  the  School  Journal  so  long  that  we  can  scarcely 
bring  ourselves  to  "speed  the  parting  guest"  white  we  wel- 
come the  coming  one. 


THE  OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

When  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  sup- 

Kaed  that  we  sbould  ne'er  look  upon  its  tike  aeaia.  However,  the 
aasmiBsisBippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  has  effectively  reproduced 
in  Bimilarity  all  of  the  buildings  which  made  the  White  City  so 
attractive  in  1893. 

It  does  not  now  take  weeks  to  wander  through  the  grounds  and 
atructures  and  then  be  compelled  to  go  away   with   a   jumble  of 
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ideas,  for  the  Omaha  Exposition  people  have  profiled  by  past  ex- 
perience, and  have  so  improved  the  arrangement  of  exhibits  that 
□o  more  than  tvro  or  three  days  of  time  need  be  consumed  in  ad- 
miration and  inspection  of  tlie  marveloas  resources  of  the  West, 
collected  together  in  the  chief  city  of  Nebraska. 

Even  the  new  Midway  is  a  reproduction  of  the  far-famed  Street 
of  All  Nations  of  1693.  with  many  improvements  upon  the  original. 

The  electric  lighting  of  the  buildings,  grounds  and  lagoon  at 
night  makes  a  scene  of  enchanting  beauty,  alone  worth  traveling  a 
thousand  miles  to  see. 

The  means  of  communication  between  the  city  and  the  grounds 
are  ample,  and  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  short. 

The  ways  of  reaching  Omaha  are  innumerable,  but  chief  among 
them  is  the  direct  Chicago  and  Omaha  short  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Milviaukec  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  with  its  electric-lighted,  vesti- 
buled  trains,  leaving  Chicago  every  night  at  6:15  p.  m.  and  arriving 
in  Omaha  at  8:20  the  next  morning.     Dining  car  service  en  route. 

Excursion  tickets  are  on  sale  at  every  coupon  ticket  oflice  in  the 
United  Slates  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
through  Northern  Illinois  and  Central  Iowa,  as  well  as  at  95  Adams 
street,  and  at  the  Central  Passenger  Station,  Canal  and  Adams 
streets,  Chicago. 

*  ■*  Jt 

THE  DETDROP  AND  THE  ROSE. 


A  dewdrop  on  a  rose  one  night. 
Pure  and  cool  and  ah.  so  bright, 
Perforojed  its  mission  on  this  earth 
And  vanished  with  the  morning's  birth. 
"Ah,"  cried  the  rose,  "do  not  go, 
I  need  you  longer  here  below." 
"Nay,"  he  said,  "my  work  in  done, 
And  my  Maker  bids  me  come." 
Buffalo.  N.  y. 

Jt  JH  Jt 

Obedience  should  not  be  yielded  to  force,  but  be  spon- 
taneous; the  child  should  grow  into  it  day  by  day,  every  oc- 
casion adding  the  force  of  habit.  Punishment  is  worse  than 
useless  if  the  child  does  not  see  the  connection  with  the  of- 
fense. You  want  the  child  to  "help  make  himself  mind;" 
train  him  to  see  the  right  and  wrong,  and  act  with  reference 
to  it;  so  he  will  grow  at  once  in  right-doing  and  happiness — 
(or  happiness  is  a  growth,  and  comes  of  patience  and  self- 
control. — Ltlitia  Wilson. 
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THE     AIACAIILLAN     COAIRANV* 

At  DITORIUiM    BUILDING.   CHICAQO. 
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SPECIAL   OFFER. 

Both  Games  to  One  Addross.  prepaid,  for  40c. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD, 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  contribution  in  this  number  on  **  Lan- 
^^^l^^  guage    Teaching    from    a   Child-Study 

Point  of  View,"  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  that  subjt;ct  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Dr.  Maximil- 
ian Groszmann,  who  was  so  long  the  superintendent  and  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  Kthical  Culture  Schools  of  New  York  City. 
The  reader  can  readily  discern,  from  the  article  in  this  issue, 
the  high  character  of  this  interesting  investigation  and  study. 
Articles  of  such  s'uperior  merit  are  indeed  rare,  and  we  are 
glad  to  give  our  subscribers  the  pleasure  of  reading  such  a 
careful  exposition  of  the  most  burning  school  problem  of 
to-dav. 

Of.  1  f  -r  t  s  ct  II  rrVKRVOXK  engaged  in  educa- 
Phyiical    Training  -Shall         C.      ,.         ,  ,     .      ^  .  ,  ,      . 

It  Be  According  to  Bodily  tional   work    is   without  doubt 

Veight  or  School  Grade  ?  ;„  favor  of  physical  training.    They 

agree  with  Huxley  that  "that  man  has  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion who  has  been  su  trained  in  his  youth  that  his  body  is 
the  ready  servant  of  his  will  luu]  does  with  ease,  pleasure 
and  grace  all  the  work  of  which  it  is  capable." 

But  there  is  a  convictit^n,  and  it  is  becoming  qujte  gen- 
eral, that  physical  culture,  so-called,  as  carried  on  in  the 
majority  of  our  schools  does  not  accomplish  all  it  should. 
As   an  educational   factor,  in  so   manv  instances,  it  fails  of 

Co/>v right  i^'i^  f'Y  A.    \\\  Mumf.trd, 
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fruition.  Systems  of  physical  education  do  not  exist  i 
actual  practice  in  our  schools  in  the  same 
a8  do  other  educational  forces.  There  is  a  lack  of  com- 
pleteness and  efficiency  about  them  as  usually  employed  in 
actual  public-school  work. 

Wherein  lies  the  fault?  The  meager,  unsatisfactory  and 
even  miserable  results  achieved  in  some  quarters  in  this 
department  of  instruction  are  not  primarily  due  to  wrong 
conception  of  the  problems  of  physical  training,  nor  are 
they  due  to  false  construction  and  application  of  the  theory 
of  education  in  general.  B)'  those  in  a  position  to  know, 
the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is  pronounced  ortho- 
dox and  properly  in  harmony  with  correct  educational 
ideals,  and  the  writer  knows  that  the  German  system  of 
gymnastics,  as  expounded  by  the  North  American  Gym- 
nastic Union,  for  c.\<imple,  is  practically  without  fault  in  its 
fundamental  conception. 

Our  general  thesis  is  that,  at  present,  physical  training 
is  not  regarded  as  systematic  development,  and  that  it  can 
never  become  such  in  actuality  until  physical  standards  and 
requirements  arc  insisted  upon.  Let  me  explain  this.  And 
in  passing,  let  me  say  that  no  one  more  heartily  endorses 
training  the  body  into  a  skillful,  ever- improving,  coordi- 
nated mechanism  than  I  do.  1  go  further  than  this  and 
say  that  I  believe  with  all  my  mind  and  heart  that  the 
soundest  moralily  and  the  best-ordered,  most  vigoroiUJ 
mentality  can  only  exist  where  there  is  a  sound, 
developed  body  as  a  physical  basis. 

If  we  go  into  the  average  gymnasium  class  of  sixth, " 
seventh,  eighth  grade  or  high-school  children,  we  see  be- 
fore us  boys  and  girls  varying  in  age  and  size  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest.     Recently  in  a  seventh-grade  gymnasium 
class  the  writer  saw  fifty-two  children  whose  widest  differ- 
ence in  age  was  three  years  and  eight  months,  whose  widest 
difference  in  height  was  fifteen  inches,  whose  widest  differ-  ' 
ence  in  weight  was  forty-two  pounds.     Yet  this  entire  cla! 
of  liEty-two   individuals,  differing  so  variously  in  physici 
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development,  as  indicated  by  age,  height  and  weight,  were 
being  taken  through  the  same  set  of  physical  exercises.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  an  educational  atrocity,  and  for  this  three- 
fold reason: 

1.  Some  of  the  children,  about  fifty-five  percent  of  the 
class,  were  receiving  real  benefit  from  the  exercises. 

2.  Others,  amounting  to  thirty  percent  of  the  entire  class, 
were  receiving  absolutely  no  benefit,  while — 

3.  Still  others — fifteen  percent  of  the  class — were  cer- 
tainly being  injured  by  the  exercises  in  which  they  were 
compelled  to  take  part. 

Every  reader  who  has  studied  physical  education  at  all 
systematically  knows  that  there  are  certain  physical  exer- 
cises most  beneficial  at  different  ages.  For  example,  we  all 
know  that,  generally  speaking,  the  period  from  6  to  9  is  a 
period  when  the  exercises  should  be  of  such  character  as  to 
incite  growth  by  animating  the  organic  activities,  especially 
the  breathing  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Every  kind 
of  severe  straining  of  even  a  small  number  of  muscles  must 
be  avoided  to  prevent  the  consumption  of  matter  needed  for 
growth  and  development.  The  exercises  should  largely 
consist  of  simple  games  of  motion.  At  the  period  included 
between  the  ages  of  9  and  14  there  must  be  added  those  ex- 
ercises that  involve  closer  coordination,  the  cultivation  of  an 
easy  carriage  and  a  graceful  walk;  and  in  the  latter  third  of 
this  period,  there  must  be  the  practice  of  skill.  There  must 
be  during  the  first  part  of  this  period,  tactics  and  calis- 
thenics; during  the  second  part,  intricate  ball  games  and 
games  of  alertness;  later,  there  must  be  exercises  of  skill 
on  apparatus.  Height  and  weight  are  still  better  indices 
of  appropriate  physical  exercises  than  age  alone.  A  boy  of 
ten  who  is  454  feet  high  and  weighs  80  pounds  requires  for 
his  best  physical  development  identically  the  same  exer- 
cises as  the  boy  of  11  with  the  same  height  and  weight. 

Now  as  to  the  practical  side.  Each  physical  training 
teacher  can  and  should  select  his  gymnastic  classes  accord- 
ing to  height  and  weight  of  the  pupils  rather  than  according 
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to  school  grade.  In  nearly  all  of  our  city  ward  schools — in 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  or  St.  Louis — we  have  at  least 
two  or  three  rooms  of  eighth-grade  pupils;  likewise  as  to 
the  other  grades.  Instead  of  taking  fifty  boys  and  girls, 
varying  in  height  and  weight,  from  the  same  room,  let  the 
gymnasium  instructor  take  from  the  two  or  three  rooms  of 
a  certain  grade  (to  avoid  clashing  with  the  other  school 
work)  a  class  of  boys  or  girls  of  about  the  same  height  and 
weight.  The  results  would  be  so  pre-eminently  satisfactory 
and  so  easily  and  readily  attained,  that  we  would  wonder  how 
we  ever  thought  of  carrying  on  the  physical  education  of  our 
children,  according  to  school-grade,  in  bat-like  blindness, 
rather  than  according  to  physical  standards  and  require- 
ments. 

pvR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

S^^uTnLImicc?''  seldom  says  the  wrong  thing.     But 

he  came  near  doing  so  when  he  recently 
pronounced  night-schools  a  nuisance.  Dr.  Butler  was  cer- 
tainly basing  his  sweepingassertionon  a  very  limited  range  of 
observation,  and  surely  did  not  speak  as  "  one  having  au- 
thority," as  he  usually  does,  and  does  so  well.  He  bases  his 
denunciation  on  the  experience  in  Berlin  and  Paris.  His 
proposition  does  not  hold  at  all  in  the  light  of  experience  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

We  know  that  in  Chicago  the  night-schools  are  a  de- 
cided success;  they  are  not  a  nuisance.  The  writer  has 
carefully  observed  the  work  of  these  night-schools 
for  the  last  six  years,  and  he  has  seen  the  fifty-year-old 
Greek,  Lithuanian  or  Italian  struggle  at  the  beginning  to 
write  his  own  name,  as  he  never  struggled  to  drive  a  bar- 
gain at  his  fruit-stand  or  over  his  sale  of  daily  papers.  No 
educational  fact,  and  no  educational  force  has  ever  accom- 
plished more  in  the  same  number  of  hours,  than  the  night- 
school. 

I  have  seen  these  schools  make  it  possible  for 
the  drudging  American   young   man,   engaged  in  the  most 
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grinding  manual  labor,  to  take  up  some  phase  of  profes- 
sional life  and  win  success  in  it.  I  have  seen  them  trans- 
form the  Italian  from  a  veritable  **Dago"  into  an  American 
citizen.  I  have  seen  them  prepare  young  men  to  enter  col- 
leges such  as  Harvard,  Yale  and  Columbia,  and  enter  in  the 
first  rank,  too.  I  have  seen  these  schools  open  the 
way  for  the  ragged  newsboy,  the  weary  messenger-boy  and 
the  tired  cash-girl  to  take  up  medicine,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, the  law  and  teaching.  Young  men,  born  in  poverty  and 
misery  and  want — young  men  who  inherited  boundless  pov- 
erty and  boundless  health — rise  en  masse  to  refute  Dr.'Butler 
in  saying,  "The  night-schools  are  a  nuisance,"  in  that  they 
have  risen  in  life  and  station  so  as  to  win  real  success.  We 
wish,  for  his  own  sake,  that  Dr.  Butler  would  more  fully 
qualify  and  explain  his  unfortunate  statement. 


MO  CHARACTERISTIC  of  our  Presi- 

SdthTcM^!*^  ^^"t  »s   more  noteworthy  than  his 

tender  regard  for  children.  Mr.  William 
E.  Curtis,  in  writing  of  the  President's  visit  to  the  Omaha 
Exposition,  recently,  marks  this  well  when  he  reports  that 
no  child's  hand  was  lifted  toward  the  platform  where 
the  President  stood  that  he  did  not  stoop  to  grasp,  and  when 
they  climbed  upon  the  platform  he  patted  their  heads  in  an 
affectionate  way. 

There  was  a  pretty  incident  at  Omaha  the  other  day. 
While  he  was  passing  through  the  Exposition  buildings  the 
crowd  was  lined  up  on  either  side  and  restrained  by  ropes. 
A  little  girl  with  tawny  hair  slipped  under  the  rope  in 
the  Manufactures  building  and,  before  a  policeman 
could  catch  her,  she  lisped:  "Mr.  McKinley,  won't  you 
please  wear  my  rose  in  your  buttonhole?"  The  president 
stopped  and  smiled,  and  said:  "Certainly,  my  dear,  I  will 
exchange  with  you,"  and  taking  from  the  lapel  of  his  coat 
the  carnation  that  he  always  wears  he  gave  it  to  the  little 
maid  and  put  the  rose  in  its  place.     Then  the  procession  of 
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cabinet  ministers,  diplomats,  governors,  senators,  generals 
and  other  dignitaries,  who  were  wondering  at  the  cause  of 
the  interruption,  was  allowed  to  pass  on. 


Fetblt  Mmds." 


NO  FEATURE  of  the 
tional  Assoc 


National  Educa- 
iation  was  more  interest- 
ing or  was  more  instructive  than  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  various  schools  for  the  defective  classes.  This 
work  among  deaf-mutes,  blind  and  tlie  feeble-minded,  was 
illustrated  in  the  exhibits  at  the  Franklin  School,  And 
none  of  these  exhibits  and  results  of  teaching  is  better  than 
that  which  was  made  by  the  Haddonfield  (N.  J.  I  Training- 
school,  and  which  shows  so  well  the  marvelous  degree  of 
progress  made  in  methods  of  teaching  and  training  the 
imbecile  and  feeble-minded.  As  noted  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Williams. 
The  showing  she  made  clearly  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  training  feeble  minds  so  that  children  who  have  been 
considered  hopelessly  weak  from  a  mental  standpoint  are 
enabled  to  take  their  natural  position  in  society. 

The  exhibition  was  made  up  of  the  products  of  the  chil- 
dren who  have  been  in  the  school  for  from  one  to  two 
years.  Plain  boards  have  been  carved  into  beautiful  de- 
signs for  doors,  tables,  clocks  and  all  sorts  of  fancy  wood- 
work. Miniature  bedsteads,  tables,  and  chairs  were  shown, 
while  in  girls'  work  were  innumerable  fancy  pieces  of  sew- 
ing in  the  shape  of  pillow  cases,  mattresses  and  handker- 
chiefs, all  with  pretty  designs,  and  executed  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  great  credit  to  experienced  workers,  After 
Miss  Williams  had  shown  visitors  through  her  exhibit,  she 
explained  the  character  of  the  Haddonfield  Training- 
school. 

"Over  fifteen  years  ago  Miss  Marguerite  Bancroft  was  a 
teacher  in  a  public  school  in  Philadelphia,"  said  Miss  Wil- 
liams. "She  came  in  contact  during  her  time  with  many 
cases  of  feeble-minded  children  who,  because  of  their  in- 
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ability  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  were  dropped 
entirely  from  the  school,  and  found  they  became  discour- 
aged and  never  afterward  attempted  to  educate  themselves, 
and  their  parents  usually  considered  it  useless.  She  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  school  for  feeble-minded 
children,  and  just  fourteen  years  ago  she  started  the  train- 
ing-school in  Haddonfield.  She  believes  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  children  who  belong 
to  the  class  which  she  is  endeavoring  to  improve,  and  for 
that  reason  she  never,  at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances, 
accepts  more  than  fifteen  pupils  into  her  school.  When 
the  pupils  do  enter  the  school  they  remain  there  until  they 
are  mentally  equal  to  children  of  their  own  age.  They  are 
brought  right  up  in  the  school,  and  work  and  eat  and  sleep 
along  with  their  instructors. 

**Our  first  effort  with  a  child  is  to  teach  it  to  concentrate 
its  mind.     When  we  have  done  that  we  have  won  half  the 
battle.     The  way  we  do  that  is   by  putting  it  at  manual 
work.     A   feeble-minded    boy  of  ten  years   comes  to  our 
school.     The  very  first  thing  we  do  is  to  place  a  saw  in  his 
hand   and  put  him  to  sawing  a  block  of  wood;  very  fre- 
quently the  child  will  drop  the  saw,  not  knowing  enough  to 
hold  it  with  his  hands,  and  we  spend  hours  merely  teaching 
him  the  necessity  of  hanging  on  to  the  saw.     After  a  few 
weeks  of  this  kind  of  work  we  find  that  the  boy  is  able  to 
concentrate  his  mind,  and  then  we  place  him  at  fancy  work. 
We   teach    him    wood-carving,  basket   work,  modeling   in 
clay,  drawing   and    painting.     Following    this   we   take  up 
mental  work,  and  the  boy  is  given  lessons  in  reading,  writ- 
ing,  arithmetic,    grammar,    history    and    geography,    and 
within  three  years  he  leaves  the  school  capable  of  holding 
his  own  with  any  ordinary  boy  of  his  own  age.     We  handle 
girls  the  same  way,  and  girls  are  given  saws  just  the  same 
as  boys,  but  when  they  progress  we  put  them  at  needle- 
work, and  they  become  very  proficient,  as  indicated  in  this 
exhibit." 
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\A/  E  are  glad  to  announce  that  in  our  next 
;^,Jj^l^    iiw»        VV      issue  Dr.  Van  Liew's  articles  on  the 

"  Prevention  of  Minor  Mental  Abnormalities 
in  Children"  will  be  resumed.  This  series  of  translated  ar- 
ticles from  the  German  of  Professor  Triiper,  constitute  a 
:al  Child-Study  and   Pediatrics    second  to 


contributic 
none. 


The  lilioois  Slale 
Teachfn*  Associa- 
tion, Spring  field. 
Dee.  27-29, 1898. 


XHERE 
1        at    the 


k'tll  be  no  falling  off  in  quality 
at  the  State  Association  in  Illinois 

this    year.     Supt.   Steele,    of    Galesburg; 

Miss  Martha  Buck.Carbondale;  and  Prof. 
David  Felmley,  Normal,  are  the  executive  committee,  and 
they  will  announce  addresses  from  Seth  Low  (if  possible), 
Jas.  H.  Canfield  and  Hon.  I.  N.  Phillips,  of  Bloomington. 
in  a  few  days.  This  will  so  strongly  reinforce  the  general 
program  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  the  sections 
will  be  as  prompt,  the  meeting  will  excel  all  predecessors 
in  practical  value  and  interest.     The  following  is  the 

CBNERAl.    I'HOGRAM — WEDNESnAV,    DBC.    27. 

9:00  a.  m.     Opening  Ezerciees. 
H  the  School  Do  to  Iin|irove  Community  Life  ? 
t  Can   It  Do   for  the  People  7 
B  Stale  Normal  School.  Normal 
2.     What  Can  It   Do  for  the  Child? 

Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Carbondale. 
Discussion  Of 
Decatur,  111 

minutcB. 


Cook.  Pres. 


Parkinson.  Pres. 


General  Discussion. 

Discussion  cloaed. 

K.  Benjamin  Andre 

9:00  a 


Enoch    A.   Gastman,   Supt.   of  Schools. 
Lin.) 
Bach    speaker    limited   to  fiwi 


s.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

HURSDAY,    DBC.    28. 

m.     Opening:  Esercises. 


(20  n 


3.1 


lire  Value  of  Readin 

1.  School  Reading  aB  an  Influence  in  the  Growth  of  Character. 
Homer  H.  Kingsle.v,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Evanston,  111.     |30  min.  f 

:.  The  Public  Library  and  How  to  Use  It.  Katharine  L-  Sharp, 
Director  of  Library  School,  University  of  lUiaois,  Cham- 
paign. |30  rain  I  M.  A.  Whitney.  Supt.  of  Schools.  Elgin. 
(20  min.l 
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3.  How  to  Secure  a  Public  Library  in  Small  Towns  and  Rural 
Districts.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Prin.  Tp.  High  School,  Streator. 
(30  min.) 

Discussion  opened  by  John  Richeson,  Supt.  of  Schools,  East 
St.  Louis. 

A  ^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  press  the  Northern  Illi- 
rSn^tedation.  "^^s  Teachers'  Association  is  as- 

sembling at  LaSalle.  The  program  is 
unusually  rich  and  we  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Cora  M.  Hamilton  of 
Pontiac,  Supt.  F.  M.  Tracy  of  Kankakee  and  Supt.  G.  W. 
Andrew  of  LaSalle.  Child-Study  is  given  its  usual  exalted 
place  at  this  meeting  and  at  the  Child-Study  section  Dr. 
Christopher  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Miss  Alp- 
iner  of  Kankakee  schools,  Mrs.  Mary  Codding  Bourland  of 
Pontiac,  and  Dr.  Krohn  of  Hospital,  will  speak. 

jt  jt  jt 

ILLINOIS. 

Thou  hast  g-ood  excuse  for  blowing; 

Illinois,  Illinois. 
Set  thy  loudest  roosters  crowing, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
0*er  thy  heroes'  battle  scars. 
O'er  the  glory  of  thy  tars. 
When  beneath  the  stripes  and  stars, 

Illinois! 

Floating  in  yon  mighty  river, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
See  that  warship — biggest  ever  I — 

Illinois,  Illinois. 
When  her  guns  beg^n  to  thunder 
L#et  the  whole  world  stand  from  under. 
For  they've  named  that  naval  wonder 

Illinois! 

G.  T.  Fletcher:  **  The  responsibility  for  future  citizen- 
ship depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  home  as  upon  the 
school." 


LANGUAGE-TEACHING  FROM  A  CHILD-STUDY 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

/'GRAMMAR  is  elementary  logic,  as  Bain  has  it.  In  an 
^-^  able  article  on  the  "  History  of  English  Grammar 
Teaching"  {Educational  Review,  XII.  5),  Mr,  F.  A.  Barbour 
puts  the  same  thought  into  the  following  words:  "Gram- 
matical  analysis not   only   exemplifies    etymological 

changes  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  but  it  is  a  critical  investi- 
gation into  the  logical  structure  of  sentences.  It  cannot  be 
committed  to  memory;  it  is  a  direct  exercise  of  all  the  logi- 
cal faculties."  That  the  English  language,  almost  unin- 
flected  as  it  is,  presents  particular  difficulties  to  one  who  is 
not  well  trained  in  logical  reasoning,  is  also  shown  conclu- 
sively in  the  same  .article,  and  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to 
need  further  demonstration.  "In  Latin  the  form  of  a  word 
is  a  direct  aid  to  recognizing  its,  function  in  the  sentence. 
Now  the  mere  fact  that  in  English  the  pupil  is  obliged  to 
get  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  from  the  order  of  the  words, 
and  from  a  logical  insit^ht  into  the  content  of  thought  with 
little  or  no  aid  from  the  form  of  the  words — this  very  fact 
makes  the  study  of  English  grammar  a  more  abstract  and 
difficult  disciplinary  subject  than  the  grammar  of  any  highly 
inflected  spctxh."     {Barbour,  loc.  cit.) 

The  difficulties  appear  to  be  highest  when  definitions 
of  the  i)arts  of  speech  are  attempted.  To  pick  out  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  to  find  modifiers  and  adjuncts,  to  distin- 
guish between  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences, 
an<l  the  different  kinds  of  phrases,  puzzling  as  the  task  often 
is,  may  perhajis  be  learned  with  some  intelligent  effort  by 
bright,  linguistically  efficient  boys  and  girls  of  the  highest 
grammar  grades,  if  careful  questioning  by  the  teacher  points 
the  way  and  practical  exercises  are  employed  to  give  skill. 
But  to  recognize  a  noun  and  to  define  it  in  distinction  from 
an  adjective  or  a  verb,  is  a  trying  task  even   to  the  skilled 
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grammarian.  In  Latin  and  Greek,  inflection  is  so  highly  de- 
veloped that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  nomen  for  a  ver- 
bum^  even  though  nomina  adjectiva  and  nomina  substantiva 
may  not  always  be  readily  distinguished.  In  German,  nouns 
can  at  once  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  they  begin  with  a 
capital  letter  and  by  the  use  of  the  gender-indicating  art- 
icle with  them;  when  used  to  modify  another  noun,  they  are 
never  used  adjectively,  but  are  invariably  joined  to  the  noun 
they  qualify  to  form  a  compound  noun,  or  are  employed  in 
the  form  of  an  apposition.  But  in  English,  the  same  unin- 
flected  word  may  be  used  ad  libitum  now  as  a  noun,  now  as  an 
adjective  or  verb,  and  some  nouns  even  as  prepositions,  con- 
junctions and  what  not.  Compare  the  following  sentences: 
"An  abstract  of  title  is  a  document." 
^''Abstract  doctrines  are  difficult  to  understand." 
"All  philosophy  that  would  abstract  mankind  from  the 
present  is  no  more  than  words.*' 

Here  the  word  abstract  occurs  three  times,  each  time  in  a 
different  role,  the  last  time  even  with  a  different  pronuncia- 
tion. In  the  title  "The  New  York  Daily  Evening  Messenger," 
the  proper  noun  "New  York"  and  the  common  noun  "even- 
ing "  are  both  used  as  qualifying  adjectives.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  very  ordinary  occurrence.  But  there  is  a  large 
number  of  less  frequent  expressions  which  have  the  effect 
of  veritable  grammatical  puzzles — the  glaring  headlines  of 
newspaper  articles  are  full  of  them.  Many  words  have  their 
puzzle  character  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  may  not 
only  belong  to  different  parts  of  speech,  but  that  they  have 
more  than  one  meaning,  or  that  a  different  pronunciation 
gives  them  a  different  significance,  (Cf.  bow,  sow,  read,  etc.) 
It  requires  little  thought  to  realize  that  the  difficulties 
presented  by  such  cases  are  indeed  insurmountable  for 
young  children  with  minds  untrained  in  logical  discrimina- 
tion. And  yet  one  of  the  first  things  they  are  expected  to 
learn  in  grammar  is  a  series  of  definitions  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  These  definitions  are,  as  a  rule,  very  unsatisfactory 
and  misleading:  exact  definitions  requiring  so  high  a  degree 
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of  analytic  acutencss  and  insight  that  only  trained  gram- 
matical minds  can  frame  and  appreciate  them.  There  arv, 
besides,  few  grammars  for  school  use  that  agree  on  the  defi- 
nitions of  some  of  the  most  common  words  of  the  language- 
To  illustrate;  Such  words  as  *'  this  "  and  "  that "  (in  "  this 
book"  and  '•  that  hat "}  are  called  hy  Sivin/oit's  Grammar 
(1877)  and  Whiliiey's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar  ( 18;  7 1 
"demonstrative  pronominal  adjectivi;s;"  by  Melcalf'sEtig- 
lish  GroffitfMr  I  l&g4)  "demonstrative  adjective  pronouns;" 
by  Maxwell's  Advaruid  Lissons  in  English  Grammar  \  1891 1 
simply  "adjectives"  (p.  121).  The  last  named  Grammar, 
however,  names  "  which  "  and  "  what,"  when  used  with  a 
noun  (as  in  "  w/M/dignity,"  "a/AjcA numbers"),  "interroga- 
tive pronouns."  In  all  these  grammars  "  my  "  and  "  mine," 
"your"  and  "yours,"  etc..  are  merely  given  as  the  possessive 
cases  of  "  I,"  "you."  etc..  respectively;  while  their  independ- 
ent adjectival  character  is  recognized  by  West's  Elements  p/ 
English  Grammar  (1893).  And  thus,  examples  may  be 
multiplied. 

Now,  what  degree  of  power  does  the  child  possess  to 
grapple  with  the.  tasks  of  grammatical  discrimination 
and  analysis?  In  other  words,  in  what  measure  does  the 
development  of  the  logical  faculty  in  the  child  correspond 
with  the  demands  usually  made  upon  his  reasoning  power? 

Id  ordinary  school-practice  the  child  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  assimilate  any  kind  of  knowledge  presented  to  htm. 
He  is  considered,  so  to  speak,  as  a  small  adult;  as  endowed 
with  pretty  much  the  same  faculties  as  the  grown-up  mind, 
only,  perhaps,  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  in  an  untrained  condi- 
tion. Ill  most  cases  the  teacher  will  treat  her  pupil  as  if  the 
latter  were  simply  ignorant,  owing  to  his  lack  of  years,  and  as 
if  the  business  of  teaching  were  merely  to  pour  into  his  empty 
head  that  amount  of  knowledge  and  information  which  is 
thought  necessary,  yet  wanting.  Thus,  the  child  of  school 
age  is  regarded  equally  as  able  to  learn  as  theadult;  that  is, 
to  comprehend,  any  branch  of  human  knowledge,  no  matter 
to  what  activity  of  the  mind   it  appeals.     It  is  therefore 
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thought  perfectly  feasible,  if  only  the  necessary  time  is 
granted,  to  teach  the  so-called  elements  of  so  abstract  a 
discipline  as  grammar,  even  to  young  students.  We  may  be 
reminded,  by  the  way,  that  what  is  meant  to  be  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  eletnents  often  takes  the  form  of  a  highly  ab- 
stract synopsis  of  the  science  of  grammar — a  synopsis  which 
in  its  totality  can  really  be  mastered  only  by  very  mature 
minds. 

That  the  development  of  the  child-mind  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  process  of  maturing;  that  the  young  child  is  by  no 
means  a  logical  being,  but  pre-eminently  imitative;  that  his 
knowledge,  and  his  mode  of  thinking,  are  fragmentary;  that 
the  power  of  reasoning  is  a  slow  growth;  that  there  arc  nas- 
ce'nt  periods  in  the  child's  mental  evolution,  when  new 
forces  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  new  activities  and 
interests;  that  these  periods  of  increased  power  alternate 
with  periods  of  seeming  retrograde  or  at  least  suspended  de- 
velopment, but  which  are  in  reality  times  of  latent  growth, 
when  the  child's  physical  and  mental  forces  are  gathering 
strength  for  the  next  important  stride  forward;  that  the 
power  of  assimilation  is  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  apper- 
ception and  interest ;  and  that  all  these  changes  and  conditions 
are  intimately  related  to,  and  dependent  upon  the  physical 
growth  and  development  of  the  child — all  these  facts,  which 
have  grown  old  with  the  race,  now  force  themselves  upon 
the  teachers  like  a  new  revelation,  born  out  of  the  new  en- 
thusiasm for  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  child-soul.  This 
new  recognition  of  the  laws  governing  the  child's  powers  of 
acquisition  and  assimilation  will,  of  course,  gradually  affect 
the  school  curriculum,  and  new  standards,  and  a  new  se- 
quence of  topics,  will  result  therefrom. 

To  a  young  child,  logical  order  and  logical  requirements 
mean  little.  His  knowledge  being  fragmentary,  he  has  no 
conception  that  anything  essential  is  wanting  to  complete  a 
logical  whole,  or  to  meet  a  logical  demand.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  a  fairy-tale  to  the  conception  of  a  child, 
impossible  as  the  hero's  exploits  may  seem  to  us.  The  fabu- 
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Ions  phfcnix,  with  its  resurrection  from  the  flai 
creation  of  armed  men  out  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  docs  not 
present  any  logical  difficulties  to  the  young  mind;  even  if  it 
doubts  their  tAith  in  matter  of  fact,  this  is  merely  because 
it  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  fanciful  invention, 
and  not  on  account  of  their  logical  absurdity. 

The  ability  to  appreciate  law  and  order  and  to  reason-l 
out  possibilities  and  impossibilities,  to  distinguish  between 
desirable,  inditferent,  and  necessary   things,  presupposes  a 
large  stock  of  experiences  stored  up  in  the  brain,  with  the 
association   fibres  well   established   between   them,  and  the 
relation    of    cause    and    effect    frequently    observed    and 
sounded.     The  absence  of  these   prerequisites   causes    the 
child  to  make  so  many  blunders  in  grammar,  and  to  remain  ' 
unimpressed  by  what  the  adult  mind  conceives  to  be  a  sclf-X 
evident  logical   necessity.     The   child  of   prepubertal   age  ' 
will  rarely  understand  why  the  predicate  must  agree  with 
the  subject  in  a  certain  way;  why  some  verbs  are  transitive 
and  require  an  object;  and  in  countless  other  ways  teachers 
will  meet  with  an  apparent  obtuseness  which    leads  to  SO    ■ 
many  well-known  grammatical  mistakes.     The  learning  of  | 
niles  does  not  help  this  condition.     Some  minds  will  never  f| 
outgrow  this  stage  of  non-reasoning. 

Let  us  not  mistake  the  child's  early  interest  in  thrt 
causa!  idea  for  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  logical  ability.- 
The  child  asks  "Why?"  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life:he 
is  a  born  investigator  into  organic  causes.  But  whether 
these  are  logical  causes,  necessary  causes,  inevitable  causes; 
whether  the  same  cause  must  always  have  the  same  effect, 
and  whether  a  cause  is  potent  in  all  its  relations,  being 
modified  only  by  other  potent  causes — all  this,  which  char- 
acterizes abstract  reasoning,  is  utterly  indifferent  to  him. 
He  is  usually  satisfied  with  any  cause  that  you  will  state  to 
him,  even  if  it  is  logically  absurd.  Not  until  his  manifold 
experiences  have  assumed  form  and  order  in  his  mind  _^ 
will  he  gradually  learn  to  appreciate  what  is  termed  the  || 
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true  causal  nexus  and  become  capable  of  making  logical 
inferences,  at  least  in  matters  of  abstract  thought. 

Younger  children  are  not  as  apt  as  many  may  suppose 
to  profit  by  their  errors.  In  his  instructive  **  Study  of  Puz- 
zles" in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  (July,  1897), 
Ernest  H.  Lindley  has  convincingly  shown  that  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  problems  children  will  have  to  repeat  their 
errors  many  times  before  their  significance  is  understood. 
Their  mode  of  procedure  is  essentially  dependent  upon 
habit  and  imitation;  ** recency  and  vividness"  of  concrete 
experiences  are  responsible  for  most  of  their  notions  and 
acts.  If  reason  is  a  perception  of  relations,  then  young 
children  are  little  above  the  **  sense-trial-and-error"  order 
or  procedure;  and  while  they  may  perhaps  early  learn  to 
perceive  simple  relations  and  make  simple  adaptations 
thereby,  fatigue,  temporary  loss  of  interest,  etc.,  may  pro- 
duce a  relapse  into  the  animal  method  of  absolute  non- 
reasoning  (loc.  cit.  p.  479):  "Tests  of  a  number  of  children 
varying  in   age  from  3  to  12  show  surprisingly  little  logic'* 

(p.  476). 

Experiments  on  mathematical  reasoning  have  been 
reported  on  by  John  A.  Hancock  in  the  Educational  Review 
of  October,  1896.  It  is  seen  from  these  that  in  the  solution 
of  the  examples  upon  which  the  tests  were  based,  and 
which  were  graded  according  to  the  knowledge  the  chil- 
dren were  supposed  to  possess,  errors  in  reasoning  were 
quite  frequent  below  the  twelfth  year;  not  before  this 
period  is  the  number  of  errors  less  than  50  percent,  the 
boys  being  usually  a  little  ahead  of  the  girls.  **The  errors 
may  be  all  heard  or  seen  daily;  children  hearing  them 
rarely  manifest  suspicion  of  their  absurdity."  Typical  ex- 
amples of  the  mistakes  are  as  follows:  "Three  feet  equals 
fifteen  inches,  or  one-third  of  twelve  inches."  "  Five  dozen 
eggs  cost  five  times  fifteen  cents,  or  sixty  eggs  cost  sixty 
times  fifteen  cents." 

If  such  lack  of  insight  into  simple  mathematical  rela- 
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tions  can  be  observed — and  no  teacher  of  arithmetic  will 
fail  to  observe  specimens  of  it — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  much  more  difficult  problems  of  grammar — involv- 
ing not  only  some  subtle  logic,  but  also  an  appreciation  of 
etymological  development  and  syntactical  peculiarities — 
will  encounter  still  greater  *'obtuseness"  on  the  part  .of  a 
large  percentage  of  pupils. 

The  investigations  just  alluded  to,  and  which   are  cor- 
roborated  by    many   other   tests,  indicate   that   there   are 
critical   periods  in  the  development  of  the  child's  mind — 
periods  of  rapid  growth,  preceded  or  followed  by  periods 
of  apparent  dullness.    Whether  physical  growth  and  mental 
growth  progress  in  inverse  ratio  or  not,  is  as  yet  an  open 
problem:  the  facts  at  our  disposal  are  somewhat  contradic- 
tory with  regard  to  this  point.     But  all   tests  point  to  the 
eighth,  tenth,   and  tzuelfth  years  as  times  of  ehange.     These 
stages  correspond  broadly  to  periods  of  marked  significance 
in    the  development    of   the    brain.     According    to    H.  H. 
Donaldson  ("Thr  Growth  of  the  Brain")  the  brain  attains 
almost  its   full   weii^ht   at   the  eighth  year  of  a  child's  life, 
and,  with  some  fluctuations,  the  maximum  weight  is  reached 
somewhere   between    the    thirteenth    and    fifteenth.     "The 
young  child  is  a  reilcx  and  automatic  organism.     The  child, 
even  so   old   as    eight   years,   is    rather    like    an   animal   in 
method  of  adaptation  than  like  the  human  adult"  {Lindiey, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  480).     His   mental   characteristic  is  imitativeness. 
"This  does   not  degrade  the   mental  status  of  children,  but 
rather  dignifies  imitation  as  the  great  means  by  which  the 
mind    gets    experience." — lb.       Imitativeness    remains    the 
most  prominent  factor  of  mental  activity  in  the  child  until 
a  very  late   period;   indeed,  it  is  well   enough  established 
that  it  is  an  important  factor  even  in  the  mental  life  of 
adults;    that   imitation,    or  suggestibility,  or  whatever  this 
instinct  may  be  called,  is  that  psychic  element  which  has 
largely  shaped   human   destiny  whenever  the  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties  were  pushed  into  the  background.    (Cf.  Prof 
Edw.  A.  Ross,  "The  Mob  Mind,"  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
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July,  1897).  However,  from  the  eighth  year,  a  beginning 
of  true  reasoning;  that  is,  the  perception  of  simple  relations, 
may  be  observed. 

In  a  study  of  children's  superstitions,  by  Clara  Vostrov- 
j^/z  (Studies  in  Education — I,  4),  children's  natural  inclina- 
tion towards  absurd  beliefs  and  their  inability  to  do  abstract 
reasoning,  is  again  emphasized.     But  while  it  is  shown  that 
** few  children  know  how  to  generalize,"  and  that  "each  case 
is  a  separate  case  to  them,"  it  is  also  demonstrated  that  "the 
change  from  belief  to  unbelief"  occurs  "about  the  tenth 
year."     With  regard  to  matters  of  discipline,  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  punishments  of  transgressions,  we  find  that  "  the 
great  majority  of  young  children  do  not  discriminate  kinds 
and  degrees  of  offenses."     (Studies  in  Education — I,  9,  p. 
348/.     Here,   again,  the   same   absence   of    the   power  of 
logical  discrimination  and  of  the  ability  to  generalize.     Yet, 
in  a  study  of  "Class   Punishment"  (by  Caroline  Frear,  loc. 
cft.)  we  read:     "It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  senti- 
ment that  the  class  ought  to  cooperate  with  the  teacher 
in  the  detection  of  guilt  increases  with  age,  from  thirty- 
nine  percent  before  ten  years  of  age  to  fifty  percent  after  ten 
years"     Thus  the   tenth  year  is   again   established   as   an 
important  turning-point  in  the  child's  mental  development. 
For  without  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  need  of  conscious 
adjustment,  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  of  mutual 
obligation,  dim  as  it  yet  may  be,  this  new  social  sentiment 
could  not  spring  up.     It  marks  the  dawn  of  true  reasoning. 
Other  studies  point  the  same  way,  and  Earl  Barnes  (loc. 
cit.,  p.  356)  recognizes  the  age  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  as  a 
period  of  great  mental   activity,  tending  to  develop   the 
power  to  think  in  logical  sequence,  crude  as  these  attempts 
may  yet  be.     During  this,  the  prepubertal  period,  we  shall 
observe   in   the    child   glimpses  of   that  critical   tendency 
which,  at  the  age  of  pubescence  and  adolescence  proper, 
will  induce  the  young  man  and  woman  to  doubt  and  revise 
most  of  their  notions  and  beliefs  hitherto  accepted  upon 
the  authority  of  teacher  or  parent,  and  to  establish   new 
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association-tracts  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  th^ 
bold  attempts  at  independent  thinking.  Now,  logic 
thought,  radical  rtasoning,  often  surprisingly  unconvi 
tional.  often  producing  even  a  revolutionary  attitut 
towards  established  modes  of  thought,  will  assert 
influence  powerfully. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  result  of  the( 
investigations,  in  laying  out  a  course  of  language  i 
specifically,  grammar  instruction,  we  must  firit  take  c 
remove  from  the  curriculum  of  the  lower  and  intermedia 
grades  all  such  exercises  which  require  a  strictly  logica" 
process  of  thought.  We  may  even  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
too  early  an  introduction  of  any  kind  of  formal  language- 
training  before  the  eighth  year.  Might  it  not  be  safer  t 
devote  all  the  time  in  the  first  two  grades  of  schoolwork  fl 
ethical  and  sense-training,  to  the  building  up  o 
cepts  through  nature  and  manual  work,  including  geomet- 
rical exercises  of  a  concrete  character;  and  to  purely  oral 
exercises  and  drill  in  oral  L-xpression,  postponing  the  be- 
ginning of  reading,  writing  and  number  work  proper  till  the 
pupil  enters  the  third  grade?  The  advisability  of  such  a 
course  ought  to  be  seriously  discussed,  as,  with  the  present 
mode  of  proct-dure,  so  much  precious  time  and  energy  seem 
to  be  wasted  which  could  be  put  to  belter  advantage,  and 
as  the  children,  after  having  passed  the  first  critical  turning- 
point  of  their  development,  would  perhaps  be  much  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  perplexing  tasks  of  formal  instruc- 
tion. But  be  that  as  it  may,  all  are  agreed  that  with  regard 
to  language-training  no  successful  attempt  can  be  made  in 
these  early  years  to  teach  rules  of  grammar.  Main  stress 
will  have  to  be  laid  upon  opportunities  for  unconscious 
absorption  and  imitation  of  good  language,  from  the  speech 
of  parents  and  teachers,  by  reading  to  the  children,  by 
having  them  commit  to  memory  carefully  chosen  selections 
of  poetry  and  prose.  The  dramatic  instinct  of  the  child. 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  early  years,  will  make  him 
delight  in   impersonating  different  characters, 
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and  occupations,  thus  learning  to  master  a  number  of  terms 
and  expressions  peculiar  to  them.  Animal  and  folklore 
should  be  turned  to  account;  fables  will  be  helpful  and 
even  flowers  and  minerals  can  be  inspired  to  speak  to  the 
child  their  various  languages.  A  number  of  simple  rules 
and  directions — in  correcting  the  child's  speech — such  as 
have  no  particular  logical  reason,  but  are  essentially 
idiomatic,  can  be  emphasized  now,  and  will  be  obediently 
respected  by  the  youthful  learner.  For  this  is  the  age 
when  he  has  implicit  faith  in  authority,  and  will  believe 
things  to  be  right  or  wrong,  just  as  he  is  is  told,  without 
question.  Constant  practice,  varied  in  form  to  command 
the  interest  of  the  pupil,  will  lay  the  safe  foundation  for 
future  language-study;  but  there  must  be  a  thought-content 
to  every  word  he  is  made  to  use. 

Every  observer  of  children  knows  that  their  first  attempt 
to  venture  out  on  the  field  of  independent  word-formation 
and  inflection  is  characterized  by  the  method  of  analogy. 
This,  while  assumed  to  be  a  logical  process,  and  undoubt- 
edly containing  the  germ  of  true  reasoning,  is  also  clearly 
a  mode  of  imitative  activity.  The  child  will  conjugate: 
•*I  bring,  I  brang,"  as  he  does,  **  I  sing,  I  sang,"  without 
doubting  his  perfect  right  to  do  so.  This  tendency  to 
analogize,  as  being  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  will  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  skillful  teacher  to  fix  the  regular  forms 
in  the  child's  mind,  not  dwelling,  of  course,  on  grammati- 
cal terms.  The  danger  arising  from  the  same  tendency 
concerning  the  so-called  irregular  forms  will  be  largely 
obviated  by  simply  appealing  to  the  authority  of  good 
usage,  and  making  the  seemingly  anomalous  forms  types  to 
be  followed  in  the  formation  of  new  analogical  sets.  But 
this  can  be  done  to  advantage  only  during  these  early 
years,  before  the  child's  first  awkward  attempts  to  reason 
may  confuse  his  idiomatic  speech.  This  is  another  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  belief  that  formal  studies  be  best  post- 
poned until  after  the  eighth  year,  so  as  to  gain  time  for  a 
firm  grounding  in  the   idiomatic  use  of  the  language.     As 
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the  memory  is  very  active  and  tenacious  at  this  age,  thi 
teachings  will  be  a  gain  forever. 

With  many  children,  if  not  with  all,  the  study  of  another 
living  language  in  addition  to  the  vernacular  will  prove 
helpful.  Such  study  is  by  no  means  an  overtax, 
will  in  nowise  injure  the  mother-tongue  if  competent 
taught.  On  the  contrary,  these  early  years  are  the 
ones  when  languages  are  acquired  with  remarkable  facility. 
and  the  practice  of  many  foreign  families  of  the  nobility 
where  children  are  expected  to  converse  in  two  languages 
at  an  early  age,  is  proof  that  there  is  no  difliculty.  And  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  change  from  one  language  to  the 
other,  while  it  affords  great  pleasure  to  the  children, 
answering  to  their  play  instinct  in  a  particular  form,  will 
also  stimulate  their  appreciation  of  idiomatic  differences; 
it  will  decidedly  strengthen  their  "feeling"  for  the  idiomatic 
characteristics  of  their  own  language.  The  writer  has  been 
frequently  struck  by  the  fitness  of  expressions,  chosen  by 
young  children  from  English-speaking  homes,  in  the  ren- 
dering of  German  phrases  in  idiomatic  English.  They  hit 
thi;  right  translation  intuitively.  Class-instruction  will  here 
prove  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  each  child  will  thus  be  bei 
Rted  by  the  jsint  linguistic  experiences  and  instincts  of 
the  rest. 

This  remarkable  aptness  on  the  part  of  young  chitdi 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  language  need  not  surprise  us. 
was  in  the  childhood  of  the  race  and  of  nations  when  1; 
guage  and  languages  were  created  and  developed,  These 
creation-)  and  developments  were  due  to  certain  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  laws  inherent  in  human  nature— laws 
which  are  now  being  more  and  more  studied  and  under- 
stood, but  of  which  the  language-makers  themselves  were  of 
course  entirely  unconscious.  Language  is  a  growth,  as  it 
were,  and  we  say  that  humankind  created  language  by  fol- 
lowing the  language-making  instinct.  There  are  general 
laws  governing  all  languages;  and  there  are  peculiarities 
found  in  individual  idioms,  also  due  to  deeper  causes. 
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each  language  has  a  *'  genius  "  of  its  own — each  pictures  a 
different  attitude  toward  environment,  a  different  reaction 
to  external  causes,  or  a  difference  in  this  environment,  in 
these  external  conditions;  and  this  difference  of  "genius" 
is  commensurate  to  the  variation  which  the  tribe,  or  people, 
whose  product  it  is,  represents  among  the  multitudinous 
species  of  the  human  race.  In  other  words,  each  people's  lan- 
guage reflects  that  people's  racial  characteristics,  its  individ- 
ual life-attitude,  resulting  from  that  "struggle  for  exist- 
ence," that  adaptation  to  enviroment,  which  fixed  its  status 
as  a  separate  type.  "  But  the  language-making  instinct  " 
was  especially  active  and  effective  in  the  early  days,  before 
the  type  was  fixed,  when  everything  in  the  type- character 
which  was  to  be  was  formative,  potential,  flexible. 

This  same  condition  is  observed  in  the  child  of  the  age 
we  speak  of,  which  is  pre-eminently  a  formative  age;  it  even 
continues  through  the  prepubertal  years.  The  language- 
making  instinct  of  young  children  is  very  marked,  and  man- 
ifests itself  at  one  period  in  the  production  of  distinct  child- 
languages,  totally  different  from  the  vernacular,  and  some- 
times framed  by  children  spontaneously  in  addition  to  the 
learning  of  the  mother- tongue;  and  at  a  later  epoch,  by  the 
children's  lively  interest  in  the  invention  and  use  of  multifa- 
rious **secret  languages."  Under  specially  favorable  circum- 
stances the  first-mentioned  child-language  *'  would  become 
the  mother-tongue  of  a  new  community  and  of  the  nation 
that  would  spring  from  it"  {^Horatio  Hale,  quoted  in  '*  Chil- 
dren's Secret  Languages"  by  Oscar  Chrisman,  The  Child- 
Study  Monthly,  September,  1896).  This  "wonderful  fac- 
ulty of  child-nature,"  as  Chrisman  calls  it  (loc.  cit.),  ought 
to  be  led  **  into  the  learning  of  useful  foreign  languages," 
so  that  the  specific  energy  at  our  disposal  may  not  go  to 
waste.  And  as  the  young  mind  is  still  relatively  free  from 
those  conventionalisms  which  in  later  years  beset  and  ob- 
scure the  clear^  fountain  of  the  national  genius,  and  repre- 
sents more  purely  the  original  instincts  that  differentiated 
the  type;  and  as  the  child  of  this  age  repeats  the  formative 
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"  culture  epoch  "  of  his  tribe,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is 
so  ready  to  "  feel  the  pulse  of  his  mother-tongue,"  to  de- 
velop that  **  feeling  "  for  the  peculiarities  of  his  language 
which  enables  him  to  grasp  intuitively  the  intricacies  of  its 
idiomatic  phraseology. 

Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann. 

Charlottesville y  Va. 
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THE  FUNDER-MAN  AND  RAIN-MAN. 

**I  know  what  makes  the  rajn/'  said  Bess 

To  little  brother  Will. 
**  rU  tell  you  all  about  it,  if 

Y'll  ist  keep  awful  still. 

**  Y'  see,  'way  up  above  us — oh, 

So  awful  far  'n'  high. 
The  Funder-Man  'n'  Rain-Man  lives, 
•  They  lives  up  in  the  sky. 

**  They's  got  their  houses  in  the  clouds — 

Ist  hid  away  somewheres. 
Y*  can't  go  up  to  see  'em,  'cause 

They  ain't  got  any  stairs. 

**  The  Rain-Man  thinks  he  owns  the  clouds, 

'N'  fusses  every  day 
With  Funder-Man  because  he  can't 

Have  everything  his  way. 

**  But  Funder-Man  ist  points  at  'im 

'N'  shames  'im  awful  hard; 
Then  Rain-Man's  sorry — 'vites  'm  to 

Play  over  in  his  yard. 

**  Although  they's  friends,  'n'  gets  along 

L/ike  all  good  neighbors  should, 
Sometimes  the  Funder-Man  gets  mad 

'N'  whips  the  Rain-Man  good; 

**  Growls  at  'im — *Rumble-bumbleI  (you 

Can  hear  it  ist  as  plain), 
Then  the  Rain-Man  cries,  'n'  cries,  'n'  cries! 

'N'  that's  what  makes  the  rain." 

—James  Courtney  Challiss, 


A  PRACTICAL  PROBLEM  FOR  CHILD-STUDY. 

HTHE  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  public- 
*  school  system  is  one  of  the  current  educational  prob- 
lems which,  viewed  on  the  surface,  seems  only  a  matter  of 
room-space,  equipment  and  additional  salaries.  To  the  ed- 
ucational thinker,  however,  its  external  adoption,  impor- 
tant as  it  may  be,  is  of  little  significance  compared  with 
the  change  in  spirit  and  method,  if  it  is  adopted  in  princi- 
ple as  well  as  in  its  external  form.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  school, 
but  most  of  this  has  related  to  externals  only,  and  the  vital 
questions  involved  have  scarcely  been  touched.  It  is  only 
when  the  psychological  basis  of  each  has  been  considered  in 
relation  to  the  other  that  the  true  foundation  for  that  rela- 
tion has  been  laid,  and  only  when  the  work  of  each  is  based 
upon  that  foundation,  that  the  kindergarten  can  be  said  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system. 

That  there  are  definite  stages  in  a  child's  development, 
each  with  characteristics  and  interests  of  its  own,  which  ed- 
ucation must  recognize  and  build  upon,  is  too  thoroughly 
established  by  modern  psychology  to  admit  of  discussion. 
Of  these  the  play  period,  lasting  from  the  age  of  three  to 
six  or  seven,  is  the  psychological  foundation  for  the  kinder- 
garten; the  period  that  follows,  for  the  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary school;  and  the  period  of  adolescence  in  like  manner 
for  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  college  or  uni- 
versity. In  a  general  way  the  parts  of  the  public-school 
system,  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  and  high  school 
correspond  to  these  three  periods,  though  it  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  periods  in 
question  are  considered  to  the  extent  that  they  should  be. 
The  attempt  to  determine  such  needs  more  fully,  as  a  basis 
for  a  closer  relation  between  them  and  the  school  work  the 
educational  system  provides,  is  a  marked  and  hopeful  fea- 
ture of  the  times. 
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In  the  school  system,  as  at  present  constituted,  there 
an  abrupt  transitioD  from  each  of  these  parts  of  the  sysb 
to  the  other,  and  a  decided   difference,  not  merely  in  the 
spirit,  but  in  the  organization  and  method.     The  difference 
between  the  kindergarten,  where  it  exists,  and  the  ordinary 
primary  school  is  an  illustration,  but  that  between  the  gram- 
mar school  and  high  school  is  hardly  less  marked.     But  na- 
ture works  in  uninterrupted  continuity  and  the  school  like- 
wise should  aim  at  continuity  in  development.     It  is  signij 
cant  that  these  transition   periods,  both   in  the  child's  U 
and   in  the  school  system,  are  at  present  receiving  a  iai 
share  of  attention  among  educational  thinkers.  It  is  here  that 
Child-Study  has  done  some  of  its  most  valuable  work,  and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  fur- 
ther investigation  at  one  of  these  points  that  this  paper  is 
written.     The  stress  of  supervisory  or  administrative  work 
often  reveals  problems  for  the  solution   of  which  data  not 
yet  obtained  arc   needed,  and  in  which  the  co-operation  of 
others  is  indispensable.     This  paper  is  offered  in  the  belief 
that  the  analysis  of  a  problem  is  of  value  and  one  of  the  6rs1 
steps  in  its  solution. 

Where  the  kindergarten  has  been  introduced  into 
school  and  the  children   are   practically  obliged  to  remi 
in  it  until  regularly  promottd  to  the  first  grade,  several  new 
problems  present  themselves.     Assuming  that  the   abi 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  to  be  avoided,  what 
modifications  of  the  customary  work  of  both  shall  be  made? 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  any  and  all  such  changes  are 
to  be  made  in  the  primary  grade,  and  none  in  the  kinder- 
garten. But  does  this  meet  the  needs  of  the  case?  If  the 
children  enter  the  kindergarten  between  three  and  four  and 
remain  until  six,  does  the  regular  work  of  the  kindergarten 
continue  to  satisfy  them?  The  kindergarten  seldom,  if  ever, 
fails  to  interest  the  younger  children,  those  under  the  full 
pressure  of  the  play  interests.  It  is  when  these  interests  are 
partially  satisfied  that  others  begin  to  appear,  and  the  cl 
dren  become  restless  and  no  longer  enter  heartily  into 
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work.  This  is  in  part,  doubtless,  because  the  novelty  has 
worn  off,  in  part  because  the  first  grade  is  considered  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  kindergarten,  and  it  may  be  because  the 
home  holds  the  kindergarten  in  little  esteem.  But  with  ajl 
these  eliminated,  there  remains  a  perceptible  change  in  the 
interests  of  the  older  children,  as  many  a  kindergartner  will 
testify.  How  shall  this  be  met?  Shall  the  length  of  the 
children's  stay  in  the  kindergarten  be  shortened,  or  shall 
the  work  be  modified?     If  so,  how? 

The  fact  that  children  eventually  outgrow  the  interests 
which  the  kindergarten  aims  to  satisfy  is  not  new  to  kinder- 
gartners,  since  Froebel  himself  was  the  first  to  enunciate  the 
above-mentioned  theory  of  stages  in  a  child's  development 
and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  them  in  educa- 
tional procedure.  To  meet  the  needs  of  children  outgrow- 
ing the  kindergarten  period  the  "  connecting  class  "  was  de- 
vised. But  in  actual  practice  the  connecting  class  has  been 
little  more  than  a  name,  since  children  were  usually 
withdrawn  from  kindergarten  as  soon  as  a  loss  of  interest 
began  to  manifest  itself.  Thus  the  real  problems  have  re- 
mained unsolved.  With  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the 
school,  the  question  assumes  a  larger  significance.  What 
the  changes  in  interest  are  at  this  period  is  the  fundamental 
question  upon  which  light  is  needed,  and  it  is  a  question 
that  Child-Study  alone  can  solve.  How  the  kindergarten 
and  the  school  shall  meet  these  interests  is  the  practical 
question  that  follows,  and  upon  this  also  observation  and 
experiment  are  needed.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  problem 
to  be  considered,  first  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  since 
loss  of  interest  is  too  serious  to  neglect.  It  demands  con- 
sideration, too,  for  the  sake  of  the  kindergarten,  which  other- 
wise appears  inadequate  to  the  new  demands  made  upon  it. 
But  if  the  school  is  to  be  based  upon  the  real  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  child,  as  the  kindergarten  aims  to  be,  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  work  to  follow  in  the  school  that  it  needs 
consideration  primarily. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  needs  of  the  period  in  question 
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were  provided  for  in  the  Froebellian  system  by  the  connet 
ing  class.  But  this,  as  Froebel  planned  it,  was  devisee 
meet  educational  conditions  now  entirely  changed, 
hence  the  suggestions  concerning  it  in  Froebellian  lit 
ture  have  little  value  in  meeting  present  needs.  Where  t 
kindergarten  has  been  introduced  into  the  school,  the  woj 
immediately  following  that  of  the  kindergarten  i; 
quently  called  connecting-class  work,  for  want  of  a  b 
term,  though  in  reality  it  is  first-grade  work  on  kindergartn 
principles  or  else  a  weak  dilution  of  kindergarten  ; 
raary  work  without  the  definite  purpose  of  either.  Thei 
is  probably  no  term  more  loosely  used  or  more  lacking  i] 
definite  content.  In  either  case  it  needs  revising  and  f 
ing  upon  a  basis  of  definite  purpose  in  relation  to  both  kia 
dergarten  and  school.  Before  this  can  be  done,  howew 
a  better  foundation  of  knowledge  is  needed  concerning  t 
real  interests  to  be  met.  The  term  suggests  ihc  gradin 
kindergarten  children,  beyond  the  customary  grouping  for 
gift  or  occupation  work  on  the  basis  of  equal  ability.  This 
is  frequently  impracticable,  but  it  is  not  only  carried  out 
but  necessitated  in  the  public  kindergartens  of  Milwaukee, 
because  of  the  large  attendance,  which  in  some  cases  reaches 
one  hundred  and  twenty  and  even  more.  Since  there  arc 
two  sessions  each  day,  with  the  same  kindergartners  in 
charge,  the  children  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  age  and  ad- 
vancement into  a  morning  section  and  an  afternoon  section. 
the  older  children  and  those  having  been  in  attendance  the 
longest  coming  in  the  morning,  and  the  younger  children 
coming  for  the  shorter  session  in  the  afternoon.  This  affords 
an  opportunity  for  modifying  the  regular  kindergarten  work 
as  the  interests  of  the  older  children  seem  to  demand  it, 
and  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  studying  the  problem  in 
question.  The  need  for  reconstruction  or  modification  of 
the  work  at  this  point  cannot  but  be  felt,  though  it  has 
hardly  been  consciously  formulated,  nor  have  definite  steps 
been  taken  toward  its  solution.  No  more  practical  problem 
can  be  undertaken.     It  has  two  sides;  the  kindergarten  side 
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and  that  of  the  public  school,  but  the  second  can  best  be 
taken  up  when  data  concerning  the  first  have  been  obtained. 
Answers  to  the  following  questions  from  public  school  kin- 
dergartners  would  do  much  toward  establishing  the  basis 
desired: 

1.  What  evidences  are  there,  if  any,  of  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  on  the  part  of  the  older 
children?  Is  this  due  to  the  work  itself,  to  an  ambition  for 
promotion  or  to  home  influences? 

2.  Among  those  who  show  loss  of  interest,  what  phases 
of  the  program  occasion  it  in  the  greatest  and  what  to  the 
least  degree? 

3.  In  the  morning  circle,  what  kind  of  story  or  talk  is 
most  and  what  is  least  enjoyed?  What  stories  are  called 
for? 

4.  What  is  the  attitude  toward  the  plays  and  games? 
Which  ones  are  chosen? 

5.  Do  the  children  tire  of  the  gift  or  occupation  work? 
If  so,  what  in  each  do  they  enjoy  most,  and  what  least? 
How  does  free  and  dictated  work  compare  in  interest? 

6.  What  effect  has  the  kindergarten^'ork  from  day  to 
day  upon  the  children's  home  activities?  If  there  is  no  re- 
production of  the  kindergarten  work,  or  that  suggested  by 
it,  what  are  the  children  interested  in? 

The  writer  would  be  glad  to  receive  answers  to  the  above 
questions  from  any  whose  work  affords  the  opportunity  for 
observation  along  the  lines  indicated.  Should  no  such  re- 
sults obtain,  however,  the  formulation  of  the  problem  will 
have  served  a  purpose  if  it  has  called  attention  to,  and  stim- 
ulated an  interest  in  a  question  that  sooner  or  later  must  be 
faced  and  met,  if  educational  progress  is  to  continue. 

Nina  C.  Vandewalker. 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School. 
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Alice  Wellington  Rollins:  "The  kindergarten  child 
never  forgets,  because  he  is  never  told  anything  which  he 
had  not  first  wanted  to  know." 
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Tom.  not  the  piper's  but  the  parson's  son,  was  being 
reared  very  carefully  by  the  whole  family.  Particularly  did 
his  Aunt  Martha  look  zealously  after  his  manners  and 
speech. 

"  You  should  not  say  '  got '  so  frequently,  Tom,"  she  said 
to  him  one  day.  "  it  is  not  elegant;"  and  gave  him  a  list  of 
synonyms.     So  Tom  came  in  next  day: 

"Oh,  please  Aunt  Martha,  help  me!  I  have  received  a 
cinder  in  my  eye;"  dutifully  remembering  his  lesson  even  in 
his  pain. 

Another  day,  being  in  the  parlor  when  a  very  highly  cul- 
tured and  educated  lady  called.  Tom  said  to  her: 

"  You  said  got  and  Aunt  Martha  said  it  isn't  elegant," 
and  being  ignored  repealed  it  until  Aunt  Martha  said: 
"That  will  do,  Tom,"  in  a  tone  that  silenced  him  until  the 
visitor  took  leave.     Then  he  insisted; 

"  But  you  did  say  it  isn't  elegant,  and  she  did  say  '  got ' 
lots  of  times." 

Whereupon  the  long-suffering  monitor  explained  to  her 
too  apt  pupil; 

"  You  must  never  correct  strangers  but  only  your  own 
relatives." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  scholar  of  the  family  came  to 
visit.     Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  greeted  them  Tom  asked: 

"  Are  you  a  stranger?" 

"  No,  my  lad,"  replied  the  wondering  divine,  benig- 
nantly. 

"Are  you  a  relation?"  persisted  Tom. 

Poor  Aunt  Martha  who  feared  what  might  be  coming. 
tried  tn  take  off  the  youngster's  attention,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  heard  the  acknowledgment  of  ties  of  blood  than  he 
exclaimed,  triumphantly:     "  Well,  then,  you  said  '  gotl' " 

Helen  R.  Wells. 

AkroH,  Ohio. 


INTEREST   FROM   THE   CHILD-STUDY    POINT    OF 

VIEW. 

In  the  stream  of  thought,  a  preference  for  some  sensa- 
tions, perceptions  and  ideas  exists.  An  "excitement  of 
feeling,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  accompanying  spe- 
cial attention  to  an  object,"  is  well  understood  by  all  who 
have  reached  self-consciousness  or  ability  to  take  intro- 
spective views.  This  is  the  element  of  feeling,  emotion  or 
interest.  The  importance  of  interest  in  ethics  or  education 
is  no  new  doctrine.  Plato,  Herbert  Spencer  and  many 
reformers  and  educators  have  emphasized  its  influence  dur- 
ing all  the  centuries.  But  the  chief  thing  of  importance 
about  it  is  its  power  to  attract  the  attention,  awaken  desire 
and  move  the  will.  If  an  orator,  writer  or  teacher  is  filled 
with  the  greatness  of  his  message,  he  quickens  the  thoughts 
of  his  auditors,  produces  an  interaction  among  their  ideas, 
blends  familiarity  with  novelty  and  interests  them.  He 
cannot  arouse  their  emotion  unless  he  is  aglow  with  interest. 
Homer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  well  understood  that  peo- 
ple must  be  interested  in  order  to  be  persuaded  and  led  to 
act.  The  great  poets,  artists,  historians,  novelists  and 
teachers  of  all  time  have  awakened  an  interest  in  their 
theme  and  thus  influenced  the  thought  and  shaped  the 
action  of  the  masses.  If  a  thing  does  not  interest  us,  as  far 
as  its  power  to  influence  our  desire  and  action  is  concerned 
it  might  as  well  not  exist.  Observation,  attention,  memory, 
apperception,  desire,  action — all  depend  upon  interest  and 
emphasize  its  utility. 

Duty  is  simply  another  name  for  ethical  interest,  and 
the  best  preparation  for  the  drudgery  of  the  school,  the 
household  or  the  office  is  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
diversified  interest.  We  are  making  no  mistake  when  we 
lead  the  child  to  enjoy  what  he  accomplishes  or  when  we 
ourselves  express  pleasure  at  his  achievements.  An  interest 
in  self  lies  at  the  foundation  of  interest  in  others.     From 
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his  interest  in  his  own  acquirements  we  can  lead  liim  to  take 
pleasure  tn  the  achievements  of  others  and  awaken  a  sym- 
pathetic interest— a  step  higher  in  the  moral  scale.  Then 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  others  and  emotions  of  duty  and 
obiigation  toward  them  are  the  next  step,  and  choices  in  har- 
mony with  such  ideas  will  develop  a  mental  attitude  and 
habit  quite  certain  to  result  in  an  excellent  character.  We 
must  not  preach  morals  too  much,  but  rather  throw  about 
our  morality  the  garb  of  an  aEsthetic  interest  and  leave  the 
mind  to  discover  the  ethical  truth  partly  concealed  and,  lit- 
tle by  little,  to  incorporate  this  truth  in  the  character.  A 
vivid  word-picture  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  or  of  the 
heroic  drawbridge  keeper  who  sacrificed  the  life  of  his 
■  own  child  that  he  might  save  many  people  from  destruction 
need  not  have  the  moral  elaborately  pointed  out  to  influence 
the  nature  of  children.  Rather  let, the  story  be  told  and  the 
important  points  be  brought  clearly  forth;  but  leave  the 
children  to  discover  and  apply  the  ethical  truth.  The  great 
examples  and  illustrations)  of  the  noble  found  in  art  and  all 
literature.' clothed  with  the  resthetic  interest  created  by  the 
master-artist  or  writer  will,  little  by  little,  surely  develop 
the  ethical  interest  of  those  addressed  and  become  potent 
in  their  character  and  lives. 

In  the  ideal  character  interest  and  duty  are  harmonious. 
If  selfishness  predominates  over  duty  then  selfish  or  purely 
egotistic  interest  must  have  outweighed  ethical  interest; 
and  future  training  should  be  along  the  line  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  feelings.  H  in  any  character  egotistic  in- 
terests exceed  altruistic,  then  selfish  desires  are  likely  to 
prevail  over  unselfish  desires  and  the  individual  will  be  in  a 
state  of  continual  unrest  rather  than  contentment. 

If  interest  is  a  principle  of  such  supreme  importance, 
how  can  we  cultivate  it?  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  edu- 
cators should  develop  interest  the  same  as  they  would  the 
power  to  observe,  think,  talk  or  express  in  writing.  Begin 
with  the  mind's  power  and  experiences  and  proceed,  step 
by  step,  to  higher  attainment.  Any  given  mind's  power  of 
interest  will  depend  upon  its  inheritance,  training  and  expe- 
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rience.  Interest  is  probably  as  easily  cultivated  as  any 
other  factor  of  character;  and  correcting  a  wrong  or  per- 
verted interest  or  stren^gthening  a  weak  one  is  not  a  more 
difficult  task  than  remedying  any  other  radical  defect  or 
weakness.  Interest  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  a  means  to 
knowledge  as  an  end.  This  is  sound  doctrine  enough,  but 
interest  should  likewise  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  No 
more  profitable  undertaking  can  be  begun  by  a  parent,  edu- 
cator or  reformer  than  the  awakening  and  development  of 
proper  and  s^^mmetrical  egoistic,  aesthetic,  ethical  and  reli- 
gious interests.  If  the  interests  are  correct,  their  represen- 
tations, the  desires,  will  be  normal  and  satisfactory  and 
choices  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  highest  good.  Thus 
character  will  become  excellent  and  will  and  action,  as  an 
expression  of  character,  will  be  what  the  highest  gcod  of 
the  individual,  society  and  the  state  require. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  occupations  are  arranged,  not  so 
much  as  ends  to  be  obtained,  as  means  toward  a  devel- 
opment of  a  many-sided  interest;  and  in  harmony  with 
this  idea  should  the  work  of  the  school  be  planned 
and  executed.  The  school  should  not  neglect  the 
thought  that  training  for  citizenship  means,  more  than 
anything  else,  this  implantation  and  nurture  of  inter- 
ests that  will  result  in  well-rounded  character.  To 
this  end,  clear  ideas  are  essential.  Variety  in  occupation 
and  in  method  should  characterize  the  work.  Physical  con- 
ditions of  proper  attitudes,  pure  air,  abundant  nourishment, 
correct  temperature  and  general  comfort  must  prevail.  Men- 
tal conditions  of  pleasant  surroundings,  agreeable  relation- 
ships and  appropriate  strength  must  be  considered.  The 
presentations  must  be  objective  and  concrete  before  they 
are  abstract;  then  apperception  will  be  vigorous  and  clear. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  interest  is  contagious.  A  kindly, 
sympathetic,  enthusiastic  teacher  will  impart  interest  to 
many  of  his  followers  and  their  emotion  will  be  caught  by 
others  and  the  way  prepared  for  desire  and  action. 

E.  W.  Griffith. 

Superintendent  0/ School 5 y  Norwich ^  N,  Y, 


"OUR  LITTLE  MEN  AND  LITTLE  WOMEN," 

"  Happy  little  faces  are  just  like  so  much  light: 
They  fill  our  room  with  sunshine. 
And  make  a  dull  day  bright." 

How  true  are  these  lines!  Surely  they  are  appreciated 
by  those  of  us  who,  in  the  morning  when  we  come  from  our 
rooms,  are  greeted  by  a  happy  little  voice  saj-ing:  "Good 
morning!" — and  this  always  cheers  us  for  the  whole  day. 
Again,  when  we  return  in  the  evening,  sometimes  worried 
by  the  cares  of  our  business  life,' what  a  refreshing  we  feel 
when  that  happy  little  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece  again 
welcomes  us. 

Do  we  really  get  out  of  their  little  lives  all  we  should? 
No  matter  how  often  we  study  the  development  of  one  of 
these  little  ones,  each  time  we  find  some  characteristic  that 
to  us  has  hitherto  been  hidden. 

Sometimes  we  are  prone  to  underestimate  the  value  of 
our  little  friends,  thinking — Oh,  they  are  only  children — 
but  we  should  recollect  that 


This  should  call  forth  our  most  earnest  consideration  of 
the  surroundings  and  teachings  by  which  our  little  men  and 
little  women  are  influenced.  Can  we  be  too  careful?  Could 
there  be  too  many  pretty  pictures,  flowers  or  ornaments  in 
their  nurseries  to  attract  their  attention?  For  if  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  refining  and  beautiful  surroundings, 
they  will  in  after  life  not  only  appreciate  the  beautiful  and 
refining,  but  will  always  strive  to  attain  those  things  as  tht-ir 
own. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  thorough  home-training 
was  needed,  it  is  to-day,  for  never  was  humanity  in  gen- 
eral rated  at  so  nearly  its  actual  worth  as  it  is  in  this  age. 
There  is  to-day  a  greater  demand  for  genuine  manhood  and 
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womanhood  than  ever  before.  Does  this  not  bring  to  our 
minds  the  thought  that  the  world  is  going  to  demand  even 
more  of  the  next  generation  than  of  this?  Our  children  of 
to-day  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  and,  if 
they  would  survive,  they  must  be  the  fittest. 

Altruism  is  beautiful  and  it  is  to  be  commended,  but  civ- 
ilization is  not  altogether  beautiful  and  not  a  whit  theoreti- 
cal. This  means  that  their  ambition  to  be  and  to  do,  rather 
than  to  seem,  should  be  encouraged  as  the  only  ambition. 
Do  I  hear  someone  say:  "  There  is  too  much  attention  paid 
to  Child-Study;  our  children  are  too  highly  thought  of; 
some  phase  of  the  subject  greets  you  any  way  you  turn; 
our  lecturers  relate  anecdotes  of  children  and  the  story 
writers  tell  of  the  ways  of  some  child?" 

Yes,  this  is  true,  and  what  part  of  the  lecture  is  enjoyed 
more  and  what  part  of  the  story  is  remembered  longer? 
Does  this  not  prove  that  they  are  important — or  why  should 
they  be  considered  by  our  greater  minds? 

There  are  a  few  individuals,  here  and  there,  interested  in 
this  all-important  study  of  our  little  men  and  women,  but  a 
few  individuals  are  not  the  public,  and  public  interest  may 
be  said  practically  to  end  just  here,  at  the  enjoyment  of  the 
amusing  incidents  and  now  and  then  an  approving,  "  That's 
true!"  when  some  good  plan  is  suggested,  showing  the  great 
need  of  the  most  careful  and  the  most  cultivated  home- 
training.  But  these  approvals  do  not  accomplish  the  work. 
What  we  want  is  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan: 

**  Not  only  the  approval  of  the  fact, 
But  the  whole-hearted,  faithful  act.'* 

Some  one  has  truly  said:  "The  tiniest  bits  of  opinion 
sown  in  the  minds  of  the  children  in  private  life,  afterwards 
issue  forth  to  the  world  and  become  its  public  opinion;  for 
nations  are  gathered  out  of  nurseries,  and  they  who  hold 
the  leading-strings  of  children,  it  may  be,  exercise  even  a 
greater  power  than  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment." 
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Our  evcrj-  fault  or  virtue,  if  traced  back  to  its  ori] 
would  be  found  to  have  been  nurtured  by  those  who  si 
rounded  us  in  our  childhood.  Some,  perhaps,  byunconscii 
influence,  others  intentionally  created. 

Godwin  affirms  that  every  child,  if  left  to 
ural  inclination,  would  worship  its  earthly  parents.  Then 
think;  to  worship  any  person,  how  earnest  must  be  ihe 
love— and  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  we 
copy  the  characteristics  of  those  whom  we  love.  And 
since  parents  are  the  first  acquaintances  of  the  children, 
do  you  not  see  how  natural  it  is  for  them  to  imbil 
the  qualities  of  their  parents  or  nurses  and,  later,  of  th| 
teachers? 

However,  we  who  are  older  are  competent  to  sift  outt! 
bad  from  the  good  and  imitate  only  the  goodness,  while  the 
dear  little  ones  cannot  discriminate  but  take  it  for  granted 
that  whatever  their  elders  do  is  the  very  best  thing  to  do. 
So  their  characters  are  unconsciously  moulded  by  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Margaret  E.  Sansom 

grS  Chestnut  St. ,  Evansvillf,  Ind. 
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"  A  BOY'S  OPfNlON." 

Oh,  Valentine  Day  is  well  enough. 

And  Fourth  of  July  ia  jolly. 
And  Christmas  time  is  beautiful, 

Wilh  its  gifts  of  wreaths  of  holly. 

New  Year's  calling  is  rather  nice, 
And  Halloween  sports  are  funny. 

And  a  May-day  party  isn't  bad. 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  sunny. 


Oh,  all  of  them  are  well  en 
But  the  day  that  ia  best  v 

Is  when  we  all  go  to  grand  ma  i 
To  a  splendid  big  Thanksgi' 
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ABULATED  statement  of  education  in  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  with  which  she  is  dealing: 


Enrollment  in 

Elementary 

Schools. 

Percent  of 
Population. 

Teachers. 

Expenditures. 

Popnla- 
tion. 

Countries. 

Male. 

Female. 

Per  Capita 
Enrollment. 

Per  Capita 

of 
Population. 

• 

Q 

United  States. . . 
Cuba 

14,379,078 
30,994 
12,616 
l,356,13fc 
5,325,85? 
5,540.095 
9  153.947 

20.27 

2.02 

4.65 

7.67 

17.71 

14.54 

18.50 

130,336 

269,959 

18.92 
17.85 
21.46 

2.61 
.36 

2.69 

70.595321 
1,.S;U,684 
100.374 
17,667,256 
30,060,76^^ 
38,095,156 
52.246.589 

1896 
1890 

Hawaii 

177           246 

18% 

Spain 

1 

1895 

England 

France 

28,917 
66,931 

72,324 
89,906 

8.83 
6.68 
627 

1.56 

.97 

109 

1895 
1895 

Germany 

1895 

^  .  f^F  foreign  tabulated  countries,  Manitoba  has  the 
Notes.  ^^^  highest  percentage  (23.19)  of  pupils  to  the 
population,  and  Bolivia  the  lowest  (1.23).  Argen- 
tina expends  the  most  per  capita  of  enrollment  (47.46); 
Burmah  and  Bengal  the  least  (.68).  Per  capita  of  popula- 
tion Manitoba  expends  most  (4.24),  Burmah  (.01)  and  Ben- 
gal (.02)  the  least.  The  German  States  and  Austria  have 
the  highest  percent  of  attendance  (90),  Mauritius  and 
Jamaica  the  lowest  (31.60  and  59.40).  The  United  States 
makes  a  close  second  to  Manitoba  and  Germany  in  expen- 
diture and  attendance.  Iceland  is  the  only  country  where, 
until  recently,  there  has  been  no  elementary  schools  and  no 
illiterate  people;  all  children  are  taught  at  home. 

In  European  Russia  there  is  but  one  elementary  school 
for  every  2,500  inhabitants;  in  Siberia,  one  for  every  3.345 
inhabitants.     Ninety  percent  of  all  those  attending  school 
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are  in  the  elementary  grades,  yet  these  grades  comprise  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  whole  population.  In  1888  only  eleven 
children  out  o£  every  hundred  attended  school, 

Italy  has  been  making  war  upon  ignorance,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  show:  In  1861  for  every  hundred  inhabi- 
tants 7S.06  were  illiterate;  in  1881  the  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy had  been  reduced  to  67.26.  But  she  still  makes  a  poor 
showing  among  the  nations.  To  every  one  hundred  inhab- 
itants she  has  7.51  and  Spain  7.29  pupils  in  school,  while 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland  have  upwards  of  14.;  Switzer- 
land has  16.;  England  and  Prussia  nearly  18. ;  and  the  United 
States  over  20. 

Scandinavia  and  Switzerland  educate  their  children  well. 
In  some  respects  Sweden  has  been  the  school-teacher  among 
nations,  for  she  gave  the  world  the  idea  of  manual-train- 
ing schools  as  well  as  the  gymnasium  method  of  learning  to 
do  a  thing  by  doing  it — a  method  that  is  working  reform  in 
all  leaching.  Sweden  has  more  schools  than  teachers,  some 
of  its  schools  being  "ambulatory."  /.  e.,  the  teacher  holding 
sessions  for  a  time  in  one  place  and  then  moving  on  to  an- 
other to  accommodate  the  children  "over  the  mountain." 
Neither  boys  nor  girls  are  received  into  the  secondary 
schools  until  they  can  swim  and  skate.  Sweden  sends  no 
illiterates  to  America;  no  absolutely  illiterate  person  can 
marry — while  in  Italy  and  Spain  seventy-five  out  of  one 
hundred  sign  the  marriage  contract  with  a  cross. 

China  had  just  given  promise  of  awakening  from  her  long 
slumber  when  her  prospects  were  rudely  blighted.  Last 
July  the  late  emperor  ordered  the  establishment  of  "schools 
of  western  learning"  in  everj-  province.  He  had  become 
convinced  that  the  salvation  of  China  depended  on  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  ideas  and  methods,  and  determined  to 
have  modern  science,  history,  geography,  political  economy, 
and  "foreign  learning"  in  general,  taught  in  the  schools 
where  heretofore  only  Chinese  classics  were  taught.  He 
exempted  such  institutions  from  taxes,  and  offered  political 
honors  and  patents  of  nobility  to  those  who  should  found 
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them.  He  also  directed  the  surrender  of  sacrificial  temples 
for  school  purposes.  These  sweeping  reforms  are  said  to 
be  the  reason  for  his  dethronement. 

The  Central  American  States  make  very  creditable 
showing  in  the  way  of  education.  Guatemala  has  13,000  to 
14,000  primary  schools,  fifteen  kindergartens,  beside  night 
schools  and  prison  schools.  Every  liberated  prisoner  has 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  Beside  its  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  Salvador  has  kindergartens,  normal 
schools,  universities  and  polytechnic  schools,  to  all  of  which 
women  are  admitted.  Costa  Rica  appropriates  money  for 
the  education  of  her  youth  abroad,  and  there  is  complaint 
that  too  many  enter  the  learned  professions.  Mexico  has 
schools  of  agriculture,  mining,  engineering,  law,  music,  arts 
and  trades,  for  the  blind,  for  deaf-mutes,  and  correctional 
schools.  As  the  population  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 
is  largely  rural,  agriculture  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  even 
primary  schools.  The  politeness  and  docility  of  the  chil- 
dren is  a  surprise  to  teachers  from  the  United  States  accus- 
tomed to  consider  school  discipline  one-half  the  battle. 

Colored  Schools  in  the  United  States  are  most  numer- 
ous in  North  Carolina  where  there  are  twenty-seven.  Ala- 
bama and  Texas  have  but  eleven  each.  In  1896,  twenty- two 
states  had  separate  schools  for  colored  people,  178  schools 
in  all,  enrolling  40,127  pupils;  an  increase  of  3,025  over  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  has 
been  mostly  in  the  number  of  high  schools,  which  have  an 
enrollment  of  13,563  pupils.  The  colleges  have  1,455  stu- 
dents; and  there  are  4,672  colored  people  fitting  themselves 
for  teachers. 


I^ibraries.  The  United  States  has  4,026  public  libraries 
of  over  1,000  volumes  each.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  are  in  Illinois,  Chicago  having  forty-two.  These 
libraries  contain  33,051,872  volumes. 

In  the  universities  of  Europe  are: 
Germany 5,850,000  volumes. 
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Italy 2,594,000  volumes. 

Great  Britain 1.890,000  volumes. 

Austria-Hungary 1,885,000  volumes, 

Russia 1 ,830,000  volumes. 

Sweden  and  Norway 790,000  volumes. 

Spain 726.000  volumes, 

France 692,200  volumes. 

HonolulucontaJDsa  fine  publiclibrary:  two  native  churches, 
which  will  seat  from  1,500  to  2,000  people;  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic school,  with  500  native  boys  in  attendance;  an  elegant 
Protestant  church,  which  cost  S130.000;  a  high-school  build- 
ing, which  was  the  most  elegant  private  house  in  the  city. 
There  is  every  indication  of  American  and  European  thrift 
and  enterprise.  Every  one,  old  and  young,  in  Hawaii  can 
read  and  write.     The  country  has  300  teachers. 


?  to  the  United  State; 
oportunities.     The  public-school 


/^NLY  seven  Porto  Ricans  out  of  a  hundred 
Porto  Rko.      ^— '      can  read  and  write,  but  many  of  the  boys 

are  eager  to  ( 
hope  of  obtaining  better  c 
system  of  Porto  Rico  needs  revision  of  a  most  drastic 
nature.  There  are  a  few  highly  educated  people,  but  the 
great  mass  are  ignorant.  Such  attempts  at  compidsory 
education  as  have  been  made  in  the  laws  have  been  abor- 
tive, as  no  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  them.  Most  of 
the  schools  are  poor.  For  instance,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ponce  there  are  twenty  primary  schools,  in  each  of  which 
the  teachers  receive  salaries  of  only  $25  a  month  in  Porto 
Rican  money,  or  Si  2.50  of  our  money.  In  the  better  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  of  Ponce  there  are  nine  other  schools 
where  the  teachers  receive  salaries  of  from  S60  to  S80  a 
month  in  Porto  Rican  money,  or  from  ^30  to  S40  in  our 
money;  and  in  one  school,  which  is  their  model,  the  teacher 
gets  Sioo  in  Porto  Rican  money  As  may  be  imagined, 
not  a  high  order  of  talent  can  be  obtained  for  these  small 
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sums.  These  schools  are  supported  by  the  municipalities 
out  of  their  general  funds. 

There  are  on  the  island  a  dozen  or  so  of  higher  schools, 
called  institutes,  which  are  self-supporting  and  which  com- 
pare with  our  high  schools  in  standard,  although  their  cur- 
riculum would  strike  our  teachers  in  Chicago  as  odd.  Some 
of  the  studies  are  better  fitted  for  the  primary  grades  and 
others  for  the  senior  year  of  college.  A  boy  who  wishes  to 
become  a  professional  man  after  passing  through  the  insti- 
tute has  been  required  to  spend  five  years  at  a  university 
either  at  Havana  or  in  Spain  before  he  is  eligible  to  enter  a 
professional  college  or  an  office. 

Great  interest  is  exhibited  by  the  Porto  Ricans  of  the 
educated  class  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Many  inquiries 
have  been  made  of  the  writer  as  to  the  best  schools  for 
boys  and  what  the  expense  would  be. — Chicago  Tribune. 

D  Y  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  our  country 
If  Ve  Expand.   .    ^-^     has  added  more  than    ioo,000  to   her 

population.  Cuba  will  add  1,531,684,  Porto 
Rico  800,000,  the  Philippines  about  9.000,000,  the  Ladrones 
15,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  32,042,379  children  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

.  IN  an. article  on  the  **  Decadence  of  Spain" 

Founder  on  tbe  in    the    Atlantic   Monthly   for    July,    Mr. 

Same  Shoals?  Henry  C.  Lea  says  that  **  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Spain's  decline  the  thirty-two  universities  and  four 
thousand  grammar  schools  were  crowded  with  sons  of 
artisans  and  peasants  fitting  themselves  for  public  office 
because  work  was  considered  disreputable.  Arts  of  peace 
were  left  to  subject  Moors  and  Jews  until  honest  labor  was 
regarded  with  disdain,  and  trade  and  commerce  were 
treated  in  a  barbarous  fashion  that  choked  the  springs  of 
national  prosperity."  In  every  school  where  manual  train- 
ing and  letters  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  the  tendency  is 
toward  this  same  contempt  for  labor.     Many  of  the  grad- 
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uates  of  our  academies  and  coilege^i  have  the  same  false 
pride  which  the  youths  of  Spain  felt.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  hear  a  young  man  boast  that  he  never 
did  a  day's  work  in  his  life,  or  a  young  lady  declare  that 
she  can't  keep  house,  sew.  or  teach.  Just  why  one  should 
be  proud  of  incompetence  or  boast  of  the  things  he 
can't  do  may  be  a  puzzle,  but  certain  it  is  that  many  of  our 
young  folk  taku  great  credit  to  themselves  for  their  in- 
abilities. The  malady  seems  to  be  most  prevalent  among 
those  lately  returned  from  boarding  schools  and  colleges. 
These  institutions  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  innatt- 
vapidity  of  some  of  their  pupils,  but  they  are  to  blame  for 
fostering  it  by  the  complete  exemption  they  afford  from  all 
manual  labor.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  every  school 
should  require  a  certain  amount  of  manual  training  from 
every  student,  rich  or  poor  This  is  the  only  way  to  make 
labor  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  "  firivikged classes." 


A  C«„»v  ,.4  Cot  A  ^^r?"^  °!  -""  ""'  °'  '"''""°" 
ntu  Muit  Have  Schoob  m  United  States  territory   comes 

of  Commerce.  the   thought   of   an  e.xpanded  navy  and 

an  expanded  commerce.  James  G.  Blaine  never  showed  his 
statesmanship  so  unmistakably  as  when  he  said  we  must 
have  new  markets  for  our  products,  and  a  merchant  marine. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  commerce  we  must  have  men  trained 
to  it. 

Ten  years  ago  England  discovered  that  German,  French, 
and  even  Italian  youths  were  displacing  her  own  young 
men  in  the  great  commercial  houses  of  London,  She  insti- 
tuted exammations  to  induce  her  youth  to  fit  themselves 
for  commercial  life;  but  without  success.  She  is  now  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  there  must  be  schools  in  which  young 
men  can  fit  themselves. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  Austria  and  Germany  dis- 
covered that  though  their  products  led  the  world  at  interna- 
tional exhibitions,  other  countries  led  in  actual  mercantile 
operations,  while   their   own  commerce  was  almost  exclu- 
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sively  internal.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  far-seeing  manu- 
facturer proposed  lo  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Vienna 
that  a  commercial  school  be  established.  Business  men 
heartily  endorsed  the  proposition.  The  school  opened  with 
59  pupils,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  enrolled  170  beside 
men  already  engaged  in  business  who  attended  the  night 
school.  Railway  and  telegraph  officials  co-operated,  taking 
into  their  employ  the  graduates  of  the  school.  The  curricu- 
lum has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  and  embraces  foreign 
languages,  commercial  law,  commercial  geography,  com- 
mercial products,  lectures  on  railroad  tariffs  and  adminis- 
tration, laws  of  transportation  and  shipping,  life  insurance; 
study  of  chemical  products,  practical  exercise  in  telegraphy, 
postal  laws  and  service,  calculations  in  exchange  with  the 
most  important  commercial  centers,  etc.  The  pupils  travel 
abroad  with  their  instructors  in  search  of  such  information 
as  can  not  be  obtained  at  home.  The  school  aids  the  grad- 
uates in  securing  positions  in  their  own  and  other  countries, 
and  encourages  them  to  establish  commercial  houses  in  for- 
eign lands. 

Gennany  followed  the  example  of  Austria  and  is  now 
the  foremost  country  tn  schools  of  commerce,  with  a  mer- 
cantile trade  that,  despite  her  inland  position,  is  increasing 
faster  than  that  of  England.  France  has  seven  higher  and 
four  secondary  schools  of  commerce,  Here,  too,  the  im- 
petus toward  commercial  training  was  given  by  business 
men. 

As  illustrating  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  courses  in 
these  schools  we  note  the  following  under  economic  geog- 
raphy: Pupils  study  the  territorial  formation,  population,  na- 
ture of  soil,  climate,  products,  cattle-raising,  forests,  fishing, 
mineral  products,  mines,  quarries,  means  of  communication, 
navigable  rivers,  canals,  railway  routes,  seaports,  merchant 
marine,  navigation  companies,  postal  and  telegraph  service, 
systems  of  duties,  treaties,  weights  and  measures,  money, 
reasons  for  prosperity,  social  condition,  and  character  of 
the  people  in  foreign  countries. 
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The  United  States  has  397  so-called  commercial  and 
business  schools:  most  of  them  merely  departments  in  col- 
leges and  high  schools,  serving  as  cushions  to  break  the  fall 
of  pupils  who  are  dropped  from  the  regular  classes.  Of 
the  80,662  pupils  nearly  one-halt  are  in  the  amanuensi 
course,  and  25,489  are  women. 

This  kind  of  commercial  education  may  fit  one  for 
business  of  a  corner  grocery,  but  will  prove  inadequate 
trade  with  foreign  ports.  With  our  recent  conquests  be- 
yond the  seas  we  are  beginning  to  realize  what  it  might 
mean  to  be  a  great  commercial  nation.  It  was  probably  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  that  caused  Super- 
intendent Andrews  of  Chicago  to  advocate  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  in  the  public  schools,  and  Professor  James  to  advo- 
cate the  establishment  of  a  commercial  course  for  the  high 
school.  The  suggestion  comes  in  this  case  from  school 
men,  but  it  should  be  carried  out  on  the  business  men's 
plan.  Chicago,  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  well  fitted 
for  genuine,  thoroughgoing  schools  of  commerce  which 
should  be  of  wider  scope  than  is  possible  in  a  department 
of  a  high  school,  and  to  which  boys  should  not  be  admitted 
until  they  are  sixteen  or  eighteen.  If  we  are  to  be  a  great 
nation  let  us  prepare  for  it.  Let  Chicago  have  a  school  as 
far-reaching  as  those  of  Leipsic  and  Vienna,  sending  her 
graduates  into  every  land  to  establish  commercial  enter- 
prises and  open  new  ports  for  the  gro«ing  mother- countryi 


jy^  'T'HE  chronology  of  important  dates  of  tl 

Dateiofthc  war  and  events  immediately  preceding  it 

'"•  is  not  a   long  one,  but  valuable  to  all  students 

of  history.     This  table  gives  every  date  worthy  of  precise 
recollection: 

Feb.  15— Destruction  of  the  Maine. 

April  19— Armed  intervention  ordered  by  Congreas 

April  22— Nashville  fires  first  shot  of  the  war. 

April  23— President  calls  for  12S,IK)0  volunteers. 

April  25— Declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States. 
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May  1 — Battle  of  Manila. 

May  11 — First  naval  engagement  in  Cuban  waters,  the  Winslow 
fight. 

May  12 — Bombardment  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

May  19 — Admiral  Cervera  arrives  at  Santiago. 

May  24 — Oregon  arrives  off  Florida  after  a  voyage  of  13,000 
miles. 

May  25— President  calls  for  75,000  more  troops. 

June  3— Lieutenant  Hobson  sinks  the  Merrimac  in  Santiago 
harbor. 

June  10— Invasion  of  Cuba  by  Americans  commences. 

June  11 — Battle  of  Guantanamo. 

June  20 — Ladrone  Islands  taken.. 

June  22 — General  Shafter  lands  at  Daiquiri. 

June  24 — Battle  of  Baiquiri. 

July  25 — Sevilla  captured. 

July  1-2— Battle  of  Santiago. 

July  3 — Destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera*s  fleet. 

July  14 — Santiago  surrenders. 

July  25 — General  Miles  invades  Porto  Rico. 

July  26 — Spain  makes  peace  overtures. 

Aug.  2. — Arroyo  and  Guayama,  Porto  Rico,  surrender. 

Aug.  3. — French  ambassador  confers  with  President  McKinley 
for  Spain. 

Aug.  5. — Spanish  forces  in  Porto  Rico  ordered  not  to  resist. 

Aug.  6. — Spain  accepts  |>eace  terms  of  the  United  States. 

Aug.  12. — M.  Cambon  signs  protocol.     Hostilities  cease. 

What  Unci^e  Sam  has  Paid  for  War. — Estimating  liberally 
that  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  $1,000,000  a  day  since  April  25, 
the  war  has  cost  the  government  $114,000,000.  But  there  are  some 
items  to  be  added  to  this  which  raise  the  grand  total  to  $160,000,000. 
But  as  it  is  it  appears  that  the  popular  loan  of  $200,000,000  is  more 
than  enough  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  conflict. 

American  Navy's  Rich  Prizes. — The  number  of  merchant  and 
other  vessels  flying- the  flag  of  Spain  or  violating  blockade  laws  and 
captured  by  our  men-of-war  is  47.  Rich  prize  money  will  go  to  the 
brave  tars  of  the  American  navy  when  the  courts  have  finally  adju- 
dicated their  claims. 

Spain's  Huge  Penalty  for  War. — Spain,  for  the  sake  of  false 
pride,  bigotry,  politics,  and  a  child  king,  has  buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea  thirty-five  vessels  of  her  navy,  valued  at  $36,500,000.  By 
their  rusting  hulks  lie  the  bodies  of  more  than  a  thousand  gallant 
sailors.  Spain  has  surrendered  in  territory  to  the  United  States  di- 
rectly Cuba,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000  and  an  area  of  45,000 
square  miles,  and  Porto  Rico,  with  an  area  of  3,670  square  miles  and 
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a  population  of  810,000:  also  the  Ladrones  Islands,  area  417  square 
miles  and  population  15,000.  Her  total  direct  loss  o£  territory  in 
square  miles  is  49,087,  and  loss  in  population  2,325,000.  She  has  also 
jeopardized,  probably  beyond  all  future  control  by  her,  the  Philip' 
pine  Islands,  with  an  area  of  114,326  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  8,000,000.  So  that  in  the  end  it  appears  the  Spanish  kingdom,  for 
the  sake  of  the  wrong,  has  given  up  165,000  square  mites  of  territory 
and  over  10,000,000  of  taspaving  population.— £.  W.  Covins  in  School 
Ncw$. 
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PRESIDENT,  WILLIAM  M'KINLEY. 

g^jf.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Lyman  J.  Gage. 
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The  Philippine  Islands  form  the  northern  section  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  which  comprises  a  vast  number  of 
islands,  said  to  be  about  2,CXX),  ranging  in  size  from  mere 
jutting  rocks  and  reefs  to  islands  of  about  40,000  square 
miles  in  extent.  The  chief  islands  of  the  group  are  Luzon 
and  Mindanao.  Some  of  the  other  of  the  larger  islands  are 
Mindoro,  about  9,000  square  miles  in  extent;  Palawan, 
5,500;  Samar,  5,000;  Panay,  4,500;  Negroes,  4,300;  and 
Leyte,  3,000.  The  total  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  estimated  variously  from  7,500,000  to  9,500,000. 

The  islands  are  rich  in  various  products.  There  are  vast 
forests  containing  a  great  number  of  dyewoods,  medicinal 
and  other  useful  plants.  On  the  plantations  several  varie- 
ties of  rice,  maize,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  coffee  and  tobacco 
are  grown.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  as 
well  as  gold,  lead,  silver,  cinnabar,  quicksilver,  marble  and 
fine  building  stone. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands  were  said  to  be 
the  Negritos,  but  they  have  been  all  but  exterminated, 
being  reduced  to  a  few  isolated  groups,  and  numbering  less 
than  20,000  altogether.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population 
is  Malaysian,  and  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned  they  are 
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mostly  Mohammedans  or  nominal   Catholics.     The  islands 
are  governed  by  a  governor-general,  and  a  captain-general. 
under  them  are  four  governors.     Manila,  the  chief  city,  has 
a  population  of  about  2yo.OOO.— Christian  Advocate. 
*  ^  Ji 

William  Ordway  Partridge:  "  Let  us  unfold  the  whole 
nature  of  the  child,  and  not  a  little  corner  of  it.  .  .  .  It 
is  just  as  important  to  hang  reproductions  of  great  paint- 
ings and  frescoes  upon  the  walls  as  it  is  to  place  books 
under  Iheir  eyes." 

jt 

Horace  Mann  in  his  famous  Seventh  Report:  "  Massa- 
chusetts has  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  system  of 
free  schools  in  the  world;  and  she  projected  a  plan  so 
elastic  and  expansive,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  studies  and 
the  thoroughness  of  instruction,  that  it  may  be  enlarged 
and  perfected  to  meet  any  new  wants  of  her  citizens  to  the 
end  of  time." 

Ida  C.  Bender,  supervisor  of  primary  grades.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.:  '■  In  no  other  direction  does  the  superiority  of  the 
good   primary  teacher  of  to-day  stand   forth   more    promi- 


nenlly  tha 

n  in  this  one  of   providing   healthful,  interesting, 

profitable 

occupation    for    her   little  ones  at  their  desks — 

occupatior 

1  that  leads  to  the  formation  of  correct  modes  of 

thought,  ri 

:;sults    in   a  habit  of  diligence  and  industry,  and 

establishes 

i    a  capacity   for  self-help,  without    risk    to    the 

physical  well-being  of  the  young  child." 


Superintendent  Irving  W.  Home.  Braintree,  Mass.: 
"Algebra,  Latin,  and  geometry  should  be  introduced  into 
the  grammar  schools.  Algebra  should  not  be  taught  as  a 
science,  but  as  an  easier  process  than  the  arithmetical:  con- 
structive geometry  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
drawing,  and  Latin  is  easier  learned  at  twelve  than  at 
fifteen." 


J 


T 


WORKINGS  OF  THE  CHILD-MIND. 

UTTLE  PILU 

HEY  found  him  one  evening,  just  at  dark,  leaning  against 
the  gatepost,  sobbing  bitterly.  When  asked  his  name 
whence  he  came,  whither  going,  he  made  no  reply.  When 
brought  inside  into  such  light  and  comfort  as  Jim  Hinds* 
wretched  household  afforded,  he  was  seen  to  be  a  child  of 
five  or  six  years,  travel-stained  and  weary,  with  brown  curls 
tangled  from  lack  of  recent  brushing  and  with  shoes  almost 
falling  off  his  feet  from  long  walking  on  stony  highways. 

He  turned  his  great,  brown  eyes,  still  wet  with  tears,  upon 
Mr.  Hinds'  face,  searching  it  eagerly  yet  fearfully  for  a 
gleam  of  friendliness  or  sympathy.  Finding  nothing  in  its 
hard,  sinister  lines  to  reassure  him,  he  scrutinized  Mrs. 
Hinds  in  the  same  manner.  Then,  holding  out  both  his 
hands,  he  took  a  timid  step  towards  her,  still  gazing  in  her 
eyes  beseechingly. 

The  mute  appeal  found  its  way  to  some  cobweb-grown, 
corner  of  the  woman's  heart.  She  reached  out  to  take  the 
child's  hands;  but  the  thought  of  her  husband  deterred  her. 
She  rose  and  brought  some  bread  and  milk,  giving  it  half 
furtively  as  though  she  feared  reproof.  To  all  her  questions 
and  to  the  man's  jibes  the  waif  remained  silent,  nor  did  he 
so  much  as  look  toward  the  speaker. 

The  little  lad  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

He  shrank  into  a  corner  trying  to  escape  the  man's  harsh 
notice,  and  almost  before  he  had  eaten  the  last  mouthful  he 
lay  on  the  floor  in  the  heavy  slumber  of  exhaustion. 

Inquiry  next  day  and  on  many  succeeding  days  failed  to 
discover  his  parents.  No  one  knew  aught  of  him.  No  one 
had  seen  him  come  or  knew  the  road  by  which  he  came,  for 
he  had  reached  this  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  in 
the  dusk  of  evening.  He  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  to  the 
occupants  of  the  neighboring  tenements.    They  straggled 
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in  one  after  another  to  look  him  over  and  discuss  the  mys- 
tery of  his  advent.  Each  newcomer  was  met  by  the  same 
quick,  eager  glance  from  the  child,  followed  by  a  look  of 
disappointment  that  grew  deeper  day  by  day.  The  little 
stranger  was  hoping  for  someone,  longing  for  someone  who 
never  came. 

After  a  time  people  ceased  to  feel  curious  and  came  no 
more.  It  became  evident  that  no  parents  would  claim  him, 
and  that  no  one  cared  to  take  him  off  Hinds'  hands.  Neither 
was  he  likely  to  take  himself  off,  for  he  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  resume  his  travels.  If  it  had  been  love  of  adventure 
that  impelled  his  first  setting  forth,  he  seemed  to  have  had 
enough  of  it.  His  position  in  the  household  became  pre- 
carious. The  master  was  ill-pleased  at  having  this  inter- 
loper about,  and  the  timid  wife  dared  not  espouse  the  child's 
cause  openly.  She  did  not  love  him;  did  not  want  him. 
But  on  one  pretext  or  another  she  postponed  turning  him 
adrift  to  wander  from  house  to  house  like  an  abandoned 
kitten  in  search  of  food  and  kicks. 

They  called  him  Deafy  at  first,  but  on  his  undercloth- 
ing, embroidered  in  red  silk,  were  the  letters  P.  1.  L.,  so  he 
came  to  be  known  as  Pill  Hinds.  Week  by  week  little 
Pill's  face  became  thinner  and  sadder,  and  the  pathetic 
hunger  in  his  eyes  grew  deeper  as  he  stood  by  the  gate 
watching  and  waiting.  But  weeks  slipped  into  months  and 
months  into  years,  and  it  came  to  be  accepted  as  inevitable 
that  the  boy  was  to  remain  where  he  was — accepted  by  all 
but  the  boy  himself. 

When,  after  months  of  waiting,  he  ceased  to  haunt  the 
gate,  he  suddenly  developed  a  great  interest  in  drawing. 
He  scrawled  in  the  sand  with  sticks,  on  the  side  of  the 
shanty  with  soft  red  stone,  on  paper  with  pencil  when  he 
could  obtain  them — crude  sketches  at  first,  taking  shape  as 
he  became  more  skillful,  till  out  of  the  chaos  emerged  a 
house  with  wing,  porch,  and  tower — always  the  same  house, 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  fix  it  in  his  memory.  As  he  grew 
older  and  was  sent  up-town  on  errands,  he  scrutinized  each 
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face  more  and  more  narrowly  as  if  he  realized  that  what  hfe 
sought  grew  more  obscure  with  lapse  of  time.  Often  when 
he  was  not  helping  about  the  house  or  in  the  garden,  Mrs. 
Hinds  would  miss  him,  and  she  learned  that  the  place  to 
seek  him  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill  beyond  the  edge  of  town. 
Over  the  crest  of  this  hill  two  roads  crossed,  leading  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  Here  the  child  would  stand, 
gazing  by  turns  down  one  road  and  then  another,  far  out 
toward  the  horizon  as  though  he  were  interrogating  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Lean,  overworked  Mrs.  Hinds  was 
a  woman  with  but  little  native  sentiment,  and  such  as  she 
had  once  possessed  had  not  been  nourished  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  she  lived;  but  whenever  she  found  the  boy 
gazing  thus  she  was  awed  by  the  tragic  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  crept  down  the  hill  without  disturbing 
him.  She  had  her  own  suspicions  of  what  it  meant;  she 
had  noticed  that  the  lad  always  sought  this  place  at  the 
first  opportunity  after  Hinds  had  beaten  him.  For,  as  he 
grew  up  and  more  labor  was  required  of  him,  the  difficulty 
of  making  him  understand  what  was  wanted  won  him  many 
a  cruel  blow  from  his  foster  father. 

Matters  had  gone  on  in  this  way  for  nearly  six  years,  when 
one  day  a  lady  and  gentleman  came  to  the  house  asking  to 
to  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy.  A  peddler,  stopping  at 
their  home  three  hundred  miles  away,  had  been  struck  by 
the  resemblance  between  a  portrait  on  the  wall  and  the 
face  of  a  waif  he  had  seen  years  before  on  his  travels. 
**  Looks  just  like  him,  only  not  so  poor  nor  so  pitiful-eyed," 
he  said. 

The  portrait  was  of  their  lost  son,  whom  they  had  taken 
to  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  who  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared  a  few  days  later.  Diligent  search 
had  been  made  for  him,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The  distracted 
parents  could  never  learn  whether  some  mishap  had  be- 
fallen him,  or  whether  he  had  been  homesick  and  had 
attempted  to  find  his  way  back  on  foot.  The  peddler  had 
been  much  impressed  with  the  sad-eyed  boy  and  had  in- 
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quired  concerning  his  history.  From  what  he  told  them  of 
the  time  the  tad  came  to  Hinds'  home,  of  the  mark  on  the 
clothing,  etc..  they  were  convinced  that  this  must  be  the 
son  whom  they  had  given  up  in  despair. 

And  now  again  little  Pill  became  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
The  singular  circumstances  of  the  departure  no  less  than 
those  of  his  coming  combined  to  interest  the  public. 
Scarcely  a  person  in  the  village  failed  to  hear  the  details 
of  the  story:  how  his  parents  had  found  him,  frail  as  he  was, 
carrying  hods  of  brick  and  mortar  for  some  builders — for 
as  Hinds  explained,  he  thought  he'd  make  an  architect  out 
of  him,  he  seemed  so  fond  of  drawing  houses;  how  he  had 
looked  at  the  strange  man  and  woman  with  face  flushing 
and  paling  between  hope  and  doubt;  how  he  had  embraced 
them  passionately  and  again  held  them  away,  studying  their 
faces  critically  as  if  he  could  not  be  sure;  how  he  had 
brought  a  battered  box  from  under  his  bed  and  had  taken 
from  it  his  drawings  of  the  house  with  porch  and  rounded 
tower  and  had  seemed  to  be  asking  if  it  was  from  thence 
they  came;  how  he  had  stroked  his  mother's  prematurely 
white  hair,  shaking  his  head  doubtfully  as  though  that  was 
not  the  hair  he  remembered,  and  then  had  clung  to  her  sob- 
bing hysterically,  realizing  that  she  too,  had  suffered; 
how  he  had  clutched  them  tight,  a  hand  in  each  of  his. 
refusing  to  let  them  go  as  if  fearing  they  might  escape  him; 
how  he  had  led  them  to  the  cross  roads  on  the  hill  where  in 
the  grass  his  tramping  feet  had  worn  an  outline  of  the 
house — his  childhood's  home — and,  still  holding  to  a  hand 
of  each,  had  led  them  about  on  the  hill  facing  each  point  of 
the  compass  in  succession,  glancing  excitedly  down  each 
road  and  up  at  them  as  if  saying.  "  Which  way?  Quick! 
Quick!  Let  us  be  going;"  how  he  had  reached  home  at 
last  and  had  embraced  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight,  yet  weeping  as  though  his  heart  would  break; 
how  he  had  feared  to  sleep  lest  he  should  waken  to  find  it 
a  dream,  and  had  lain  all  the  first  night  with  his  poor  bony 
arms  clasped  tight  around  his  brother,  shivering  and  sob- 
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bing  for  joy;  and  how  not  until  daylight  came  did  he  fall 
asleep  assured  that  home  and  affection  were  his  once  more 
and  the  end  of  the  long  road  on  which  he  had  set  out  six 
years  before  was  reached  at  last. 

All  this  the  villagers  told  each  other,  wondering  and 
self-reproachful,  dimly  realizing  when  too  late  the  infinite 
hunger  for  sympathy  that  had  weighed  upon  the  heart  of 
the  speechless  waif,  through  all  those  long,  loveless  years. 

Clara  Kern  Bayliss. 


Quaint  sayings  and  doings  characterized  the  children 
who  attended  the  Chicago  vacation  schools  which  were 
open  during  July  and  August  of  this  year.  Particularly 
when  the  little  ones  were  taken  to  the  country — there  was 
an  excursion  each  week — were  they  a  source  of  delight  to 
the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  schools.  Many  of  them 
had  neve  rbeen  on  a  streetcar,  a  train  or  a  boat,  and  the 
commonest  sights  of  country  life  were  wonders  to  them. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  funny  things  that  happened: 

The  first  trip  was  to  Lincoln  Park.  One  of  the  boys, 
seeing  a  chicken,  asked:     "Teacher,  wot's  dat  t'ing?" 

"That's  a  chicken.     It's  the " 

."Wot  yer  givin'  me?  Dat  ain't  no  chicken.  It's  got 
fedders  on.  I  know  a  chicken,  I  guess.  My  ma  she 
bed  a  chicken  onct  fur  dinner,  'n'  it  didn'  hev  nut'in  on 
but  skin." 


On  the  same  excursion  Superintendent  Milliken  noticed 
a  small  girl  holding  tight  to  her  seat  in  the  cable  car.  Her 
face  expressed  supreme  bliss  and  he  was  moved  to  find  the 
cause.     "Are  you  having  a  good  time?"  he  asked. 

An  ecstatic  smile  and  two  or  three  vigorous  afiirmative 
nods  were  his  answer.  He  proceeded:  "Have  you  ever 
been  on  a  car  before?" 

Gulping  down  her  emotion,  the  little  maid  answered, 
with  a  shy  duck  of  her  head:     "I've  hitched   on    lots  o' 


times,  but  I  never  set  up  straight  like  this  before.     Oh.  I'l 
so  happy." 

Out  on  a  farm  that  was  visited  by  the  schools  a  lad  v 
chasing  a  bumblebee.     The  director  called  to  him  lo  let  if" 
alone.     "'  M'm!"  came  the  gasping  answer  from  the  meadow, 
"he's  a  Spanish  bug  and  I  got  to  git  him.     See  them  yellei 
stripes?" 

In  another  moment  the  bee  was  a  captive  and  had  buriej 
its  sting  in  the  boy's  hand.     With  a  howl  of  pain  he  releas 
his  prisoner  and  shouted  to  the  director:     "You  bet  he  n 
a  Spaniard.     He  jes'  sticked  his  stilletter  into  me." 

The  feeling  of  patriotism  was  intense  among  the  chifl 
dren.  Each  of  the  pupils  wore  a  badge  on  the  trips  to  tU 
country,  and  every  class  had  a  different  color,  but  all  t 
them  refused  to  wear  yellow  ribbons.  "We  ain't  no  Spai 
jards!"  one  girl  said,  with  a  scornful  whiff  at  the  brighl 
colored  piece  of  silk  in  the  teacher's  hands.  "1  don't  waBJ 
the  other  fellers  to  lick  me  fur  a  enemy,"  a  boy  remarket 
as  he  put  back  the  pro^ered  token.  And  some  such  answa 
came  from  every  class. 

Two   boys   were   overheard   talking  on  the  whaleback 
steamer  on  which  the  schools  were  taken  to  Milwaukee. 

"  D'you  s'pose  Dewey's  ships  wuz  ez  big  ez  dis  'o,  Jimmy?|3| 
one  of  them  asked  the  other. 

"Naw!"  was  the  reply,  spoken  in  tones  of  biting  < 
tempt.     "  Dewey  never  seen  a  boat  as  big  as  dis." 

Trial  by  a  jury  of   peers  was  instituted   by  some  of  t 
teachers  in  cases  where  bojs  were  very  unruly.     One  of  t 
youngsters  was  so  naughty  his  classmates  decided  that  1 
should  not  go  on  any  more  of  the  excursions.     But  < 
morning  of  the  next   trip  to  the  country  the  outcast  turnei 
up  at  the  railway  station  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     Thd 
teacher  said  to  him:     "Tom.  don't  you  remember  that  tilt 
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class  told  you  you  could  not  go  on  any  more  excursions  be- 
cause you  will  not  be  good?" 

**Yes'm,  I  know  dey  did,"  Tom  answered,  dismally. 
**  But  if  you'll  jus'  try  me  dis  time  I'll  be  good.  Cross  my 
heart  I  will.     Please  lemme  go,  teacher." 

**I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  now.  I  will  ask  the  class 
what  they  think  about  it.  Boys  and  girls,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  class,  which  was  standing  open-mouthed  watch- 
ing the  scene,  "Tommy  promises  to  be  good,  and  wants  to 
go  with  us  to-day.     What  shall  we  do  about  it?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which  Tom  looked 
imploringly  from  one  to  the  other — class  and  teacher — then 
a  small  boy  spoke  up:  ** Teacher,  mightn't  we  try  him  again? 
If  he  ain't  good  this  time  we  can  pound  him,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  came  the  chorus,"  try  him  again,  and  if  he  ain't 
good  we'll  pound  de  stuffin'  out  of  him." 

"That  boy  was  a  perfect  angel  that  day,"  the  teacher  said 
afterward.  **  But  I  could  not  tell  whether  his  good  behavior 
was  due  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  lesson  or  the  fear  of. pun- 
ishment by  his  comrades." 


As  the  train  stopped  at  Thornton  on  the  first  railroad  ex- 
cursion one  little  miss,  whose  ideas  of  the  geography  and 
size  of  America  were  somewhat  hazy,  whispered  in  an  awe- 
struck voice  to  the  teacher:  "  Is  this  still  the  United  States?" 


A  hospitable  farmer  at  Bowmanville  whom  the  school 
visited  had  provided  a  barrel  of  lemonade  for  his  guests. 
They  stood  in  line  and  were  served  in  turn  with  breadand- 
milk  bowls  filled  with  the  liquid.  As  the  party  waited  for 
a  car  on  the  homeward  way  one  of  the  boys  threw  himself 
on  the  grass  with  a  weary  sigh.  Mr.  Milliken,  observing  the 
youngster,  said:  "What's  the  matter,  John?  Are  you  sick?" 

"I'm  pretty  near  it,"  was  the  response.  "  I  had  six  bowls 
of  that  stuff,  and  I'm  just  ready  to  bust." 

"Six  bowls!  How  did  you  manage  that?"  the  superin- 
tendent asked,  laughing. 


3IO  TTu  CkiU'Shidy  Manikfy. 

*'Oh,  I  got  in  the  line  six  times,  and,"  giggling,  "the fel- 
ler did'nt  ketch  me." 


**  There  goes  a  fu-ner-all  There  goes  a  fu-ner-al!"  sung 
out  a  little  girl  as  she  waited  in  the  door  of  a  railway  sta- 
tion. She  saw  a  cab  passing.  "Somebody's  daid!  There 
goes  a  kerridge!"  Her  only  ideas  of  cabs  and  carriages 
were  connected  with  death  and  she  could  hardly  be  made 
to  understand  that  they  were  pleasure  vehicles  as  well. 


Examples  of  thrift  were  not  wanting.  One  boy,  out  at 
the  Sweet  farm.  Glenwood.  bargained  with  a  man  who  had 
a  wagon-load  of  watermelons  for  two  of  them.  These  he 
cut  into  many  slices  and,  finding  a  fallen  tree,  spread  out 
his  wares  for  the  accommodation  of  his  friends  and  com- 
panions. At  a  cent  a  slice  he  cleared  32  cents  on  the  trans- 
action. 

Another  young  merchant  made  a  practice  of  taking  a 
supply  of  bottled  pop  with  him  to  the  woods.  He  would 
refus'e  to  sell  until  heat  and  thirst  made  his  customers  will- 
ing to  pay  any  price  for  the  luxury,  and  then  he  reaped  a 
harvest  of  pennies. 


"Teacher,  here's  a  gun  for  you  to  keep  them  kids  good 

with/'  a  boy  remarked  as  he  placed  a  pistol  on  the  teacher's 

desk  one  morning.     The  day  before  had  been  particularly 

stormy  and  the  little  fellow  was  coming  to  the  rescue  as 

best   he   knew  how. — George  Curtis  IWirren   in  the    Chicago 

Record. 

j^  j^  j^ 

SELF-EVIDENT, 

A  little  four-year-old  girl  was  visiting  among  some  very 
religious  relatives  who  asked  her  whether  her  father  was  a 
Christian. 

*•  My  papa?"  she  said.  **  Oh.  no.  papa  is  not  a  Christian, 
he  is  a  lawyer."  Helen  R.  Wells. 

Akron ^  Ohio. 


SCRAPS  OF  "HIGH-CHAIR"  PHILOSOPHY. 

REPORTED   BY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

On  Sunday  little  Isabel,  aged  five,  had  learned  at  Sun- 
day school  the  golden  text,  '*  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith."  On  Mon- 
day after  she  had  been  rather  combatively  playing  with  one 
of  her  little  neighbors  out  in  the  yard,  and  her  mother  asked 
for  the  golden  text  when  she  came  into  the  house,  she  re- 
plied: **I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  of 
course,  I  have  lost  my  faith."  P.  W.  R. 

Morris^  Minn, 

JUSTLY  ACCUSED. 

I  went  to  visit  some  "country  cousins"  once  upon  a  time, 
and,  according  to  a  custom  that  I  hope  has  become  obso- 
lete, the  children  were  made  to  wait  for  their  dinner  until 
all  adults  had  eaten. 

At  table  I  was  helping  myself  to  chicken  gravy  but  pay- 
ing more  heed  to  the  conversation  between  myself  and  host 
than  to  aught  else,  until  my  attention  was  called  to  the  too- 
liberal  supply  on  my  plate  by  a  shrill  little  voice  from 
somewhere  in  the  background,  piping  out:  "Say,  save  some 
of  that  for  us."  It  is  hard  to  say  who  was  the  most  em- 
barrassed, the  parents  or  myself,  although  we  had  all  more 
occasion  to  feel  conscience-stricken  than  the  poor  little  fel- 
low who,  of  course,  was  at  once  banished. 

CORRECTED. 

It  was  this  same  youngster  who,  when  I  had  made 
friends  with  him  later,  remarked: 

"Say,  you  say  *  to-morrow.*" 

"And  what  should  I  say?"  I  asked. 

To  which  he  replied: 

"Why,  Ho-mar.'" 

It  was  not  Master  John's  fault,  therefore,  if  I  was  not 
much  benefited  by  my  visit. 


LITTLE  TED'S  LESSON, 

"Come Teddy,"  said  Mrs.  West,  "It's  time  for  the  cows 
to  come  home." 

But  Teddy  was  reading  a  story  about  a  shipwreck,  and 
did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  just  then. 

"O  mother,  wait  a  little  while,"  he  said. 

But  soon  a  man's  face  appeared  at  the  window.  "Ed- 
ward, the  cows!"  said  Mr.  West,  and  when  he  spolce  like 
that,  Teddy  lost  no  time  in  obeying. 

Sulkily  he  laid  down  his  book  and  walked  through  the 
kitchen,  where  his  mother  and  sister  were  cooking  the 
supper. 

"I  hate  cows!"  Teddy  grumbled,  as  he  walked  slowly 
across  the  pine  floor.  "They're  a  bother,  and  I  wish  we 
didn't  have  any.  I  wish  nobody  had  any.  Cows  are  no 
good  anyway.     I  hate  cows!" 

An  hour  later  the  cows  were  safe  in  the  barn,  and  Teddy 
was  in  a  better  humor.  He  was  hungry,  too,  after  the  walk 
to  the  meadow  and  back. 

A  fine  round  of  meat  was  smoking  on  the  table,  but  there 
was  none  on  Teddy's  plate. 

"This  is  beef."  said  Mr.  West.  "I  did  not  give  you  any. 
because  you  hate  cows."  Teddy  opened  his  mouth,  and 
then  closed  it  again  without  a  word. 

"  I  will  not  give  you  any  butter,  Teddy,"  said  Mrs.  West, 
"because  we  get  our  butter  from  the  cows,  and  you  hate 
them  so." 

Hester  poured  out  the  milk  for  the  others,  but  to  Teddy 
she  gave  a  glass  of  water. 

"Cows  are  such  a  bother."  she  said,  soberly,  "I  know 
you  don't  want  any  milk." 

Teddy  looked  wistfully  at  the  plate  of  cheese,  but  it  was 
passed  to  eveiy  one  but  him.  And,  worst  of  all,  when  the 
custards  came  in,  sweet  and  brown,  in  their  little  cups. 
Teddy  was  passed  by. 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't  eat  custards,  for  they  are  made 
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mostly  of  milk;  and  cows  are  no  good,"  said  Aunt  Hetty. 

Teddy  looked  as  if  he  would  cry. 

**I — I  haven't  had  anything  to  eat,"  he  blurted.  **Just 
bread  without  any  butter,  and  potatoes  and  water.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  said  those  things  about  cows." 

Everybody  smiled  then,  and  no  one  objected  when  Hes- 
ter slyly  passed  to  him  a  cup  of  custard. — The  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

ji  Ji  Ji 

Professor  Alfred  Bayliss  of  Streator,  III.,  is  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  that  state.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Child-Study 
Monthly,  and  an  educator  of  prominence. — Inland  Edu- 
cator. 

ji 

J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria:  **  Public  education  is  a 
people's  deliberate  effort  to  form  a  noble  race  of  men." 

ji 

A  little  Pennsylvanian  was  sitting  on  the  floor  playing 
with  his  blocks.  Presently  he  looked  up  at  his  mother  and 
asked:  "Ma,  can  God  see  everything?"  "Everything, 
Harry."  He  returned  to  his  blocks  again,  but  evidently 
did  not  drop  the  subject  from  his  thoughts,  for  he  soon 
asked:     "Can  he  see  the  back  of  his  own  neck?" 


Little  Harry — "Pa,  why  do  they  call  them  stump  speak* 
ers?"  Pa — "Well,  I  guess  it's  because  so  many  of  them 
are  stumped  when  you  ask  them  to  explain  where  they  got 
their  figures." — Cleveland  Leader. 

ji 

"Job  must  have  been  a  fast  boy,"  said  a  little  fellow  in 
a  Sunday-school  class. 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"  'Cause  the  Bible  says  he  cursed  the  day  he  was  bom'' 
was  the  reply. 


ANGLO-SAXON  SUPERIORITY. 

One  of  the  books  of  the  year  in   English,  as  it  was  thdg 
book  of  the  year  before  in   French,  is  the  work  of  M.  Ed-^ 
mond  Demoulins  on  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
English  translation  now  being   made  from  the  tenth  edition 
in    Paris.     The   book,  a   plain,   matter-of-fact   and    wholly 
literal  examination  into  the  reasons  why  the  Anglo-Saxon^ 
race  is  occupying  the  world,  and    the    French   taking  a  sub-| 
ordinate  place  in  comparison  with  it,  has  been  received  I: 
the  critics  of  France,  not  with  a  howl  of  the  chauvinism  c 
patriotism  gone  to  seed,  which  is  only  too  characteristic  c 
the  nation,  but  with   much  humility  as  inculcating  a  bittd 
yet  necessary  lesson. 

As  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  is  alwayj 
worth  having,  representing,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before 
much  the  same  view  that  is  to  be  taken  of  us  by  a  coming 
generation,  it  is  worth  while  listening  to  M.  Demoulins.  HfiJ 
begins  at  the  beginning,  taking  the  English  or  American 
child  in  school  and  contrasting  him  with  the  youth  of  simi- 
tar position  when  similarly  placed  on  Gallic  soil.  He  finds 
first  of  all  that  the  embryo  Frenchman  is  sent  away  froo] 
home  to  be  instructed  for  almost  the  sole  purpose  of  gaini 
ing  knowledge  enough  to  pass  one  of  the  government! 
examinations  forlhe  better  posts  in  the  civil  service,  Froni 
the  tenderest  age  the  French  lad  is  made  to  believe  that 
earth  has  no  such  boon  for  the  person  of  average  ability  as  a 
post  under  government  where  the  duties  are  comparatively 
light,  the  emoluments  considerable,  the  tenure  of  office 
secure  and  the  establishment  in  life  almost  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, a  pension  awaiting  the  close  of  active  service  for  thi 
state. 

Placed  in  school  with  this  in  view,  the  French  boy  givi 
himself  up  to  his  studies  with  an  intensity  which  would  alai 
any   healthy  English-speaking  lad  as  well  as  his  parents. 
Play,  pastime  as  we  understand  it.  baseball,  football,  cricket. 
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golf,  shinny  or  la  crosse,  tennis,  hare-and-hounds,  any  one 
of  a  mentionable  score  of  recreations  common  in  every 
school  in  England,  America  or  the  colonies  is  unknown  to 
your  French  lad.  By  preference  he  takes  short  walks — 
never  the  long  breathers  of  his  rival  in  the  future  business 
of  the  world,  never  going  far  from  the  great  barrack  of  a 
place  where,  sleeping  scores  in  a  single  room  without  par- 
titions, he  is  turned  out  just  like  his  fellow,  a  machine-made 
product  if  there  ever  was  one.  And  solid  attainments  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  are  not  his  goal  by  any 
means.  Your  French  instructor  is  engaged  in  getting  into 
his  pupils'  heads  just  so  much  as  may  enable  them  to  pass 
the  required  scholastic  test  with  the  utmost  certainty,  and 
nothing  more.  For  rounded  culture  or  the  ability  to  get 
the  utmost  out  of  life  he  has  no  time  to  care.  From  in- 
fancy, therefore,  the  boy  in  la  belle  France  is  taught  to  be 
dependent  upon  somebody.  His  father  struggles  to  give  him 
a  substantial  contribution  toward  a  settlement  in  life  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  just  as  the  father  of  his  future  bride 
pinches  and  scrapes  to  get  together  the  dowry  without  which 
his  daughter  cannot  hope  to  enter  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
Another  significant  thing  pointed  out  by  M.  Demoulins  is 
the  matter  of  a  home.  His  countrymen  live  for  appearance, 
not  comfort.  Whether  the  Frenchman  inhabits  an  apart- 
ment or  house  of  his  own,  the  living-rooms  and  chambers 
are  small  and  unprepossessing,  the  space  being  giving  to  the 
drawing  and  dining-rooms  wherein  the  outside  world  is  en- 
tertained. 

Now,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  the  author  goes  on  to 
show,  that  the  Frenchman,  as  might  be  expected  from  this 
sketch  of  his  career,  ending  as  it  does  in  his  obtaining  a 
good  position  in  some  governmental  bureau  and  being  hap- 
pily married  to  a  bright,  beautiful  and  well-dowered  girl  of 
his  own  rank  in  life,  is  averse  to  doing  what  the  American 
so  happily  calls  **taking  chances.**  He  does  not  go  away  from 
his  parents  any  great  distance  any  more  than  he  took  long 
walks  away  from  his  school.     He  is  not  a  success  in  a  colony 
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and  does  not  seek  his  career  there — rather  is  his  heart  set  on 
making  a  fortune  abroad  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spending 
it  at  home.  Of  the  life  which  has  given  Great  Britain  so 
great  a  share  of  the  globe,  of  the  life  which  has  just  added 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  domain  of  the  United  States  he 
knows  nothing  and  cares  less.  Possibly  the  most  curiouE 
feature  of  this  is  the  contrast  which  the  French  race,  as 
seen  in  Canada,  is  presenting.  The  "habitat"  is  settling 
abroad  and  making  a  good  American  citizen  of  himself. 
while  his  cousin  from  the  motherland  is  merely  a  sojourner 
in  this  country,  attracted  hither  by  the  tales  of  quickly 
amassed  riches,  not  soon  to  be  gleaned  and  garnered  in  his 
own  country. 

M.  Demoulins,  since  he  is  writing  for  his  countrymen, 
takes  up  most  of  his  book  in  showing  what  it  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  does  to  fit  himself  for  living  anywhere  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  a  procedure  needless  here.  Every 
American  can  supply  the  omitted  details  from  the  experi- 
ence of  his  next-door  neighbor  if  not  from  his  own  life. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Ji  Ji  jt 

THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS.  

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  educate  schoolboys  torespect 
flower-borders,  window-boxes,  vines,  and  shrubbery,  if 
leachers  themselves  will  display  intelligent  interest  and 
affection  for  the  school  grounds.  When  these  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  a  great  educational  field  can  be  opened  by 
teachers  who  know  something  of  botany,  plant-growth,  and 
forestry.  Such  surroundings  can  be  employed  to  the  high- 
est advantage  in  cultivating  in  childien  observation,  and  in 
imparting  elementary  ideas  of  natural  science.  How  manj' 
teachers  are  there  who  care  for  these  things  or  are  qualified 
to  instruct  children  in  the  laws  of  plant-growth?  We  ap- 
prehend that  there  are  comparatively  few  who  do  not  need  an 
elementary  education  in  botany  and  forestry.  The  begin- 
ning of  this  educational  reform  really  lies  with  the  teachers 
themselves. — New  York  Tribune. 


WHILE  THE  HEART  BEATS  YOUNG. 

While  the  heart  beats  young!    Oh,  the  splendor  of  the  spring, 

With  all  her  dewy  jewels  on,  is  not  so  fair  a  thing! 

The  fairest,  rarest  morning  of  the  blossom-time  of  May 

Is  not  so  sweet  a  season  as  the  season  of  to-day, 

While  the  youth's  diviner  climate  folds  and  holds  us,  close  caressed, 

As  we  feel  our  mothers  with  us  by  the  touch  of  face  and  breast; 

Our  bare  feet  in  the  meadows  and  our  fancies  up  among 

The  airy  clouds  of  morning — while  the  heart  beats  young. 

While  the  heart  beats  young  and  our  pulses  leap  and  dance. 

With  every  day  a  holiday  and  life  a  glad  romance. 

We  hear  the  birds  with  wonder,  and  with  wonder  watch  their  flight. 

Standing  still  the  more  enchanted,  both  of  hearing  and  of  sight. 

When  they  have  vanished  wholly,  for,  in  fancy,  wing-to-wing 

We  fly  to  heaven  with  them,  and,  returning,  still  we  sing 

The  praises  of  this  lower  heaven  with  tireless  voice  and  tongue. 

Even  as  the  Master  sanctions — while  the  heart  beats  young. 

While  the  heart  beats  young!    While  the  heart  beats  young! 

O  green  and  gold  old  earth  of  ours,  with  azure  overhung, 

And  looped  with  rainbows! — grant  us  yet  this  grassy  lap  of  thine — 

We  would  be  still  thy  children,  through  the  shower  and  the  shine! 

So  pray  we  lisping,  whispering,  in  childish  love  and  trust. 

With  our  beseeching  hands  and  faces  lifted  from  the  dust 

By  the  fervor  of  the  poem,  all  unwritten  and  unsung. 

Thou  givest  us  an  answer — while  the  heart  beats  young. 

—James   Whitcomb  Riley, 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Si-houl  ICeiidiuK  by  Cirndvs.     By  Jauiea  Baldwin.     J 
can  Book  Company.     New  York.  Cini^iniiati  and  Chicago. 

This  is  a  series  of  eight  readers,  graded  for  pupils  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  year.  It  begins  with  such  exercises 
as  '•'  This  is  a  little  red  ball,"  and  closes  with  extracts  from 
such  writers  a.i  Froude,  Wordsworth,  Irving,  Browning,  Ma- 
caulay  and  Shake.speare.  The  selections  are  well  chosen, 
affording  exercise  in  every  style  of  handling  the  voice.  The 
illustrations  arc  excellent  throughout,  the  first  reader  hav- 
ing colored  prints  and  those  broken  and  depressed  line  cuts 
which  make  a  page  so  attractive — and  so  expensive  to  the 
publisher.  Print  and  paper  are  of  the  best  and  the  series 
must  prove  a  useful  one,  with,  perhaps  the  use  of  a  few  sup- 
plementary lessons  in  the  first  year. 


Carpeiitcr'H    OenKrHphk'al    Rpader,  North    America. 

American  Book  Co.     New  York.  Chicag-o.     352  pa^cs. 

As  a  supplement  to  geographical  work  in  the  upper 
grades  Carpenter's  book  on  North  America  has  no  equal. 
By  means  of  imaginary  trips  to  all  parts  of  our  country, 
from  Alaska  and  the  Hudson  Bay  country  to  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  not  only  the  climate,  industries  and 
natural  resources  of  each  section  are  accurately  and.vividly 
described,  but  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  all  the  larger 
cities  and  the  characteristic  products  of  each  locality  are  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  mind.  Washington  shows  to 
the  travelers  its  beautiful  streets,  the  various  government 
buildings  and  departments,  and  a  call  is  made  on  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House.  In  Baltimore  we  not  only  visit 
its  oyster  beds  but  we  learn  how  oysters  grow.  In  Phila- 
delphia we  watch  the  coining  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  mint; 
we  sail  down  the  harbor  of  New  York,  busy  with  its  foreign 
and  domestic  shipping;  we  ride  on  its  elevated  roads  and 
through  its  parks.  In  New  England  we  go  through  the 
mills  and  factories,  watch  the  quarrying  of  granite  and  the 
making  of  maple  sugar.  Sugar  and  cotton  raising  in  the 
South,  corn  planting  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  wheat 
harvesting  in  the  Northern  states  are  a  few  of  the  interest- 
ing points  studied.     Chicago  displays  her  stockyards,  Pcno- 
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sylvania  its  coal  and  oil  fields.  We  descend  into  the  iron 
and  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  climb  the  Alaskan 
glaciers  and  hunt  the  moose  and  bear  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
traders. 

The  natural  wonders  of  Niagara.  Yellowstone  Park  and 
the  Pacific  coast  are  contrasted  with  the  wonderful  engin- 
eering feats  of  the  Mississippi  levees,  the  ship  canals  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  irrigation  system  of  the  far  west.  Nor 
are  the  Indians  forgotten  on  their  reservations  or  the  Cana- 
dians in  their  beautiful  northland.  Mexico  is  visited  with 
its  high  mountains,  its  fertile  plateaus,  and  its  queer  people 
and  customs.  Lastly  we  take  a  look  at  Central  America 
and  the  contemplated  canal. 

Withal,  not  a  dull  line  is  to  be  found  in  the  book,  but 
each  description  is  so  replete  with  interest  that  one  pickmg 
it  up  with  a  review  of  it  in  mind,  finds  it  impossible  to  lay 
it  down  until  the  last  page  is  finished.  It  is  not  merely  an 
unexcelled  supplementary  reading  book  for  schoolchildren, 
but  might  well  be  added  to  the  library  of  any  one  wishing 
to  be  well-informed  about  his  own  country. 

ji 

EXCHANGES. 
The  North  American  Practitioner,  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  medical  journals  contain  articles  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  school  teachers.  The  Practitioner  and  also  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  June  contain 
articles  by  Dr.  Frank  Allport,  instructing  teachers  how  to 
detect* defects  of  sight  and  hearing  in  children.  Both  these 
magazines  contain  cuts  of  S?iellens  vision  chart  iov  schools. 
The  chart  consists  of  lines  of  letters  varying  in  size  from 
very  large  to  ordinary  print,  and  beside  each  line  is  written 
the  distance  at  which  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  it. 
Accompanying  each  chart  are  directions  for  its  use.  Dr. 
Allport  says  with  truth  that  dislike  of  study  often  comes 
from  headaches  caused  by  defective  vision. 

The  American  Primary  Teacher,  Boston,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  magazines  that  comes  to  our  table.  It  is 
full  of  exercises  for  the  children  and  hints  for  the  teacher, 
and  the  work  outlined  is  of  such  delightful  nature  that  if 
any  occupation  could  be  more  agreeable  than  using  the 
magazine  in  the  schools,  it  must  be  editing  it.  The  Octo- 
ber number  could  not  be  bettered. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Education  for  October  contains 
portraits  of  Eugene  Field,  Mrs.  Field,  Roswell  and  Ruth 
Field,  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  poet.  In  a  supplement  are  the  pictures  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  her  home  at  Hartford. 

ji  ji  Ji 

IN  FUTURE  GEOGRAPHIES. 

•*  What  is  the  climate  of  the  United  States?" 
"  Extremely  cold  in  the  portions  near  the  north   and 
south  poles,  mild  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  excessively 
hot  in  the  torrid  zone,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres." — Tribum, 

Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond,  Ind.:  "The open 
school,  free  to  all  and  open  to  all,  is  the  gateway  to  public 
intelligence,  and  the  best  security  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  as  citizens,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  state." 


Dr.  W.  T.  Harris:  "  The  chief  care  in  the  management 
of  a  system  of  city  schools  is  to  grade  or  classify  the 
pupils  in  such  a  manner  that  the  interests  of  some  are  not 
sacrificed  for  those  of  others." 


President  W.  H.  Payne,  Nashville:  "  Money  lying  un- 
touched in  a  bank  often  has  a  higher  value  than  money  that 
is  expended  in  food  and  raiment.  In  the  way  of  an  abiding 
and  bracing  sense  of  security,  a  mere  deposit  has  a  moral 
value  that  far  transcends  the  value  of  money  that  is  em- 
ployed in  mere  utilities." 


Superintendent  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus,  O.:  ''Shake- 
speare, the  great  poet  of  nature,  had  ample  opportunity  for 
sense  trainin:^  in  that  most  beautiful  part  of  all  England, 
about  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  result  of  this  training  is 
seen  on  every  page  of  his  great  works.  The  great  teacher 
was  himself  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and  no  doubt  had  the 
most  perfect  sense  of  training  of  any  man  who  has  ever 
lived.  How  clearly  this  is  shown  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
parables  and  tcachingsl" 


BOOKS  ON  CHILD=STUDY. 

The  Ps>xholojcy  of  Childhood.  \]y  Fre<kTiv'k  Travv.  Lecturer  in 
IMiilMsuphv,  I'niviTsity  nf  Ttirdiilo.  with  introiliu*tion  bv 
President  I 'i.  SlanK'V  Hall.     Cloth,  1S3  pai^cs,  'n»  vvnts. 

Child  Observations.  First  ScTie^.  Imitation  and  AIHimI  Activities. 
!>y  Stu«l«-ntN  of  tlu-  State  N«»ruial  School,  WorciNi^T,  Mass.,  with 
an  introdnctioTi  by  Principal  KAl,  Kiisscll.  Cloth,  .^<hj  pa t;vs,, "51.51). 
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'M.*. \»«*t*i:  the  Jir».t  :i:iil  *". 'triMi*. u  v»'ar«»  of  life. 


Comenius*    The    School    of    Infancy. 

K.litt'd  bv  Will  S.  M-itn.-.     C:..*.h. 

Habit  in  Education.  Translated  ffMii 
rhc  <M*ritia:i  -«f  K;nlv-t««ck,  with  an 
intnMlnc*J"n  l»y  I*r»-«.i<!ont  <i.  Slai:- 
if'V  Hal*.     (  '.••til.  124  ])atr«-^.  75c. 

The  Connection  of  Thoujcht  and  Hem- 
orv.  By  Hfrman  T.  l.nK'«-n>.  r.a^ctl 
i.n  I>«»rpf«iil*s  **n'-nk»-n  nml  licl- 
laohtni.N."     C\>  lli.   1»»«»  jiaL*"**^.  '^l.*'*'. 

Pestaioz/J*s  Leonard    and    (iertrude. 

1"?  pairts.  p'HH.'r,  25«*.:  cloili,  '  iv. 


Apperception:  A  M«'r.«»;:ra]»h  «'n  P>y- 
ol:ol«»^-Y  an*  I  lV<la:^'-«»L:y.  By  Dr. 
Karl  Uaniio.  IMitnl  l.y  C'l;arloj» 
I)«-     »;arnn».       i'l«.tn.     27'»     paices, 

Maileson*s  Early  Training  of  Children. 

127  i>.im>.  75  ront*-. 

Hereford's    Student's    Froebel.      12S 

pat:f>.  75  rt-niH. 
Rosseau\s   Emile  ■  \V..rthin;4-toni.    157 
pai:o>>.  i^apor.  2^»*.:  «;i«»th,  •»0c. 

Peabody's  Lectures  to  Kindergart- 
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THE  GYR  REftDERS  " '  °""  "" "" 


ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 


School  childkrn  are  always  f^-lad  to  hear  and  read  about  Ironfrfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
and  other  favorite  authors.  At  an  early  aitre  they  are  also  eager  to  read  aboat  their  lires  and 
study  their  simpler  poems.  Safpacious  teachers  recog'nize  this  craTing*  on  the  part  of  pupils  for 
what  is  wholesome  and  g-ood  in  literature.  They  understand  that  even  in  the  lower  gnAtM 
nothing  does  more  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  school  work.  They  know  that  under  proper 
guidance  it  affords  the  surest  means  of  building  character  and  acquiring  sound  culture. 

A  series  of  school  readers  that  can  secure  these  results  must  necessarily  be  the  rarest  of  all 
among  books  for  schools.  The  Cyr  books  are  of  this  remarkable  sort.  They  furnish  a  most 
practical  and  excellent  introduction  to  a  course  of  reading  made  up  of  whole  pieces  of  tliebest 
literature.  They  possess  a  peculiar  quality  of  interest  and  inspiration.  They  not  only  interest 
but  stimulate  young  people.  This  is  the  secret  of  their  exceptional  success.  This  is  the  reason 
why  teachers  like  to  teach  them  and  young  folks  like  to  read  them. 

Primer.    106  pages.    For  introduction,  24  cents. 

First  Reader.    Ill  pages.    For  introduction,  28  cents. 

Second  Reader.     (Based  upon  Longfellow  and  Whittier.)     197  pages.    For  introdnctton, 
36  cents. 

Third  Reader.     .Based  upon  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Bryant.)    2S0  pages.    For  introdnctton, 
50  cents. 

Fourth  Reader.  Based  upon  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Scott  and  Tennyson.) 
388  pages.    For  introduction,  60  cents. 

In  preparation:  Fifth  Reader.  :Based  upon  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Milton  and 
Shakespeare. 

Our  Jtscriptn'f  circular  of  the  Cyr  Readers  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.  -  NEW  YORK.         -  CHICAQO.         -         ATLANTA.  -  DALLAS. 

ChicajTO  Office,  -  -  37S-;m8  AValiash  Ave. 

They    Give    Satisfaction- 

THE  NORMAL  COIUSK  IX  KEADIXG.  By  Emma  J.  Todd,  Training 
Teacher,  Aurora.  111.,  and  W.  H.  Powell,  Sup't  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ten  books,  includinj<  threi^  Alternate  Readers.    Also  Primary  Reading  Charts. 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  LITEKATUKE.     By  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Super- 
visor  of  Primary   (irades,   Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charles   B.   Gilbert,    Sup't   of 
Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 
A  f^raded  series  of  eij;nt  books. 

First  Reader,  .  80  ets.  Fifth  Reader,     .     .     .     «0  cts. 

SeeoDd  Reader,     .     .  40  cts.  Sixth  Iteader,       .     .     .CK>cts. 

Third  Reader,     .     .  50  cts.  Seventh  Reader,   .    .     <>0  rts. 

Fcuirth  Reader,     .      .  (>()  cts.  Eighth  Reader,  .     .     .  (H)  cts. 

Books  filled  witli  choice  literature,  folk  lore,  mythology,  etc. 

THE  NORMAL   COURSE   IN  NUMBER.     By   Miss   N.   Cropsey,    Asst. 
Sup't  of   Schools,  Indianapolis,    Iiid.,   and    l^res.  J  no.   W.   Cook  of   the   State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 
Two  books — practical  and  well  graded. 

THE  NORMAL  REVIEAV  SYSTEM  OF  WRITINCi.  Two  complete 
seritrs — one  containing  vertical  copies,  the  other  containing  slant  copies.  The 
most  popular  system  of  penmansliip  ever  j^resented  to  the  public. 

We  publish  a  full  line  of  text-books  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges.     Send  for 
circulars  or  catalogue.     Correspondence  most  cordially  invited. 

SJLVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

JBOSTON.  ^FA\  XOWVL.  CHICAGO. 
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AMttd  Bayliss. 


EDITORIAL 

1 N  NO  State  Convention  of  any  party 
*  were  the  demands  of  the  educational 
interests  more  clearly  voiced  or  better 
hearkened  to  than  in  the  last  Republican  State  Convention 
of  Illinois,  when  Mr.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Principal  of  the 
Streator  High-School,  and  Editor  of  The  Child-Study 
Monthly,  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.  In  no  election  was  the  ratifica- 
tion of  such  a  nomination  more  complete  than  in  the  recent 
one,  when  Mr.  Bayliss  was  chosen  to  fill  this  high  office.  It 
is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  returns  that  many  who  held 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state  above  those  of  party, 
voted  for  him.  Their  confidence  in  Mr.  Bayliss  is  certainly 
justified  by  his  past  history  as  an  educator.  Many  of  the 
readers  of  The  Child-Study  Monthly  know  him  full  well, 
for  it  is  he  who  has  written  the  educational  sketches  com- 
prising the  department  known  as  '*  Educational  Current," 
as  well  as  many  of  the  editorials,  the  directness  of  which 
made  these  contributions  of  his  to  The  Child- Study 
Monthly  seem  like  personal  letters  to  each  reader  who  has 
had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  them. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  our  readers  we  publish  the 
following  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  man  whose  mag- 
netic personality  and  comprehensive  views  are  to  exert  a 
moulding  influence  upon,  and  mean  so  much  to,  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  Illinois—  the  Imperial  State  of  the  West 
— for  at  least  the  next  four  years. 

Copyright  i8q8  by  A.   W,  Mumford. 
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Mr.  Bayliss  received  tlie  rudiments  of  his  edi 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in 
Company  H.,  Eleventh  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  saw  active 
service  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  receiving  an  honorable  dis- 
charge in  1865.  as  corporal,  having  in  the  meantime  had  the 
honor  to  decline  a  commission  as  lieutenant. 

Being  discharged,  he  took  up  his  education  where  he 
left  off  when  he  laid  aside  his  school  books  for  the  imple- 
ments of  warfare.  By  his  own  industry,  without  one  dollar 
of  help  from  any  source  except  the  product  of  his  own 
industry,  and  what  his  credit  commanded  towards  the  end 
of  his  course,  he  acquired  a  collegiate  education,  a  feat 
more  difficult  thirty  years  ago  than  now.  He  entered  Hills- 
dale College  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.  By  rigid  economy,  teach- 
ing in  the  country  schools,  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  laying  the  foundation  for  the  success 
that  has  attended  his  efforts  since  graduation,  he  worked 
his  way  through  college  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in 
the  class  of  1870. 

Hillsdale  College  has  educated  many  active  and  useful 
men  and  women.  Among  the  number,  Will  Carleton,  the 
poet,  whose  ballads  are  so  popular,  was  one  of  the  class  of 
1869.  Mr.  Bayliss  made  his  way  through  his  Alma  Matcrvi'\\\i 
credit  and  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  educational  work. 

He  was  County  Siiperintendent  of  Lagrange  County, 
Indiana,  from  1S71  until  1874,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  in  District  No.  3,  Sterling,  III- 
In  this  thrifty  and  progressive  city  Mr,  Bayliss  devel- 
oped a  system  of  schools  equal  to  any  in  the  state.  He 
continued  in  charge  of  the  Sterling  schools  from  1874 
until  1894.  without  intermission,  save  two  years  devoted  to 
newspaper  work  as  editor  of  the  Surling  Standard.  In  1894 
he  was  a  candidate  before  the  State  Republican  Convention 
and  received  the  almost  undivided  support  of  the  central 
and  northern  portion  of  the  state. 
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Mr.  Bayliss  wa»  chosen  first  assistant  clerk  of  the  lower 
house  at  the  session  of  the  39th  General  Assembly  of  Illi- 
nois and  filled  the  position  with  marked  ability  and  personal 
popularity.  After  the  adjournment  of  that  body,  he  became 
associate  editor  of  The  Child- Study  Monthly.  In  the 
fall  of  1896  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Streator 
Township  High-School,  which  place  he  will  resign  to  assume 
his  new  duties. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association,  a  member  of  the  State  Central  Committee  on 
Educational  Progress,  the  leading  committee  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  is  now  a  member  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  legislation  of  the  above-named  larger  committee. 
He  has  also  served  as  state  manager  from  Illinois,  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  Mr.  Bayliss  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  public  schools,  in  all  the 
grades  and  classes,  from  the  modest  country  district-school 
to  the  highest  institution  of  learning.  His  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  successful  teacher  makes  him  a 
wise  and  helpful  adviser.  As  a  speaker,  he  is  earnest,  forc- 
ible, ready  and  convincing. 

The  schools  of  the  state  cannot  be  entrusted  to  safer 
hands.  His  practical  knowledge  of  business,  persons  and 
things  eminently  fits  him  for  the  position,  and  he  will  cer- 
tainly prove  to  be  a  worthy  successor  to  those  great  super- 
intendents, Batemen,  Edwards  and  Raab. 

Mr.  Bayliss  will  continue  hfs  editorial  relations  with  The 
Child-Study  Monthly.  W.  O.  K. 


A  ComiiufcUl  PRESIDENT  GRAHAM  H.  HARRIS 
High  School  for  of   the  Chicago  Board   of   Education, 

doae^^fu  ever    on    keen-edge    to    do   the    most    for 

the  children  of  his  great  city,  has  been  giving  careful 
study  to  the  subject  of  Commercial  High  Schools,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  at  least  one  such  school,  broadly  con- 
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ceived,   well  planned,  competently  officered   as    p; 
parcel  of  the  public-school  system  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Harris  is  proceeding  along  the  right  lines  in  his 
investigation  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  schools  by  ap- 
pealing to  business  and  professional  men  interested  in  the 
practical  affairs  o(  life.  In  proposing  any  educational 
reform  the  leaders  often  make  serious  error  by  consulting 
only  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  pure 
and  simple.  Both  the  educators  and  practical  business 
people  should  be  appealed  to  for  their  views  in  order  to 
get  what  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  chose  to  designate 
"the  parallax  of  thought  and  feeling  as  they  appear  to  the 
observers  from  two  very  different  points  of  view."  \i  we 
wish  to  get  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  we  must  take 
two  observations  from  remote  points  of  this  earth's  orbit- 
in  midwinter  and  midsummer,  for  instance.  So,  to  get  the 
parallax  of  educational  truths,  we  should  m^ike  observations 
from  the  position  of  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  teacher.  A 
practical  ring  is  certainly  as  good  as  a  scholastic  rattle,  any 
day  of  the  week. 

This  endeavor  of  Mr.  Harris  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Chicago  board  is  a  most  worthy  enterprise.  It  will,  if 
properly  carried  out,  hold  more  children  in  the  schools 
that  would  otherwise  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade.  It  will  prepare  children  for  a  high-grade  citizen- 
ship, but  a  citizenship  that  gains  its  enrichment  and  is 
invigorated  from  contact  with  the  everyday  affairs  of  the 
business  world.  The  graduates  of  such  a  high-school  will 
come  to  know  "  human  nature  in  its  shirtsleeves,"  and  be 
ail  the  better  for  it. 


ToS»v.       T"^  CHICAGO  PENNY  SAVINGS  SOCI- 
PenniM.  ETY  has  been  granted  articles  of  incorpo- 

ration by  the  authorities  at  Springfield,  the  incor- 
porators being  the  Rev.  R.  A.  White,  Franklin  MacVeagh 
and  Elbridge  G.  Keith.     The  society  is  without  capital  s 
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and  has  been  incorporated,  for  reasons  of  business  conven- 
ience. 

It  is  this  organization  which  introduced  the  penny-sav- 
ings system  into  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  work 
is  carried  on  independently  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
is  said  to  be  highly  successful  in  its  purpose  of  inculcating 
habits  of  thrift  in  children  of  school  age,  and  in  incidentally 
discouraging  foolish  purchases  of  candy,  gum  and  cigar- 
ettes. 

/^NE  of  the  meetings  of  the  year  in  behalf 
^-^  of  the  best  interests  of  children  was  that 
of  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  which  met  at  Kankakee,  Nov.  16-17,  the 
subject  being,  "  The  Children  of  the  State."  The  topic 
took  up  the  entire  time  of  four  sessions.  One  session  was 
devoted  to  each  of  the  following  classes:  The  Feeble- 
minded Child,  the  Dependent  Child,  and  the  Delinquent 
Child.  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago  was  the  able 
presiding  officer  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Patton  of  Springfield,  the 
efficient  secretary. 

The  president  of  the  conference  gave  the  first  address, 
his  subject  being:  **  Who  are  Children  of  the  State?"  He 
began  his  discourse  with  the  story  of  *'  The  Lost  Waif," 
the  title  of  Horace  Fletcher's  recent  book.  He  developed 
his  theory  of  the  "children  of  the  state'*  which  he  said 
were  all  the  children  born  in  the  state.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  develop  each  child  to  its  maximum  possibility 
of  citizenship.  The  theory  that  justified  the  public  school 
necessitated  in  certain  circumstances  free  text  books;  under 
other  circumstances  it  necessitated  free  clothing,  and  in 
extreme  cases  necessitated  food.  He  argued  for  home 
environments  for  dependent  children  rather  than  institu- 
tional life — the  overplus  of  the  city  must  be  returned  to  the 
serenity  of  the  farm.  In  this  way  only  could  nominal 
activity  and  the  healthy  unconsciousness  be  secured  to  the 
city  waif. 


.     He  also  argued  that  the  unfortunate  children   of 
state  were  not  all  found  in   the  slums  and  perhaps  not  the 
more  dangerous, 

"  But,"  said  Dr.  Jones,  ■'  the  poor  little  ones  of  the  slums 
are  simply  vanishing  ends  of  vicious  lives,  far  more  pathetic 
than  they  are  dangerous.  The  power  of  mischief  on  that 
line  is  already  largely  spent  and  their  part  in  the  evil  of 
the  world  is  necessarily  a  brief  and  imbecile  one.  Now  the 
most  dangerous  children  which  it  behooves  the  stale,  to 
take  hold  of  in  self-protection  are  of  more  sturdy  and  virile 
stock  than  these.  Not  the  little  starvelings  who  listened 
to  the  policeman's.  "Ter  hell  with  you.'  that  night  on 
Adams  street." 

No  effort  to  save  a  class  can  be  successful  as  long 
class  is  assumed. 

Dr.  Jonts  believes  in  creches,  kindergartens,  mam 
training-schools  and  perhaps  paternal  farm-schools.  Kin- 
dergarten training  held  a  perfect  protection  against  crimi- 
nal tendency. 

A  danger  besetting  the  child  of  the  state  was  indolence. 
Action  was  sanitary  and  labor  was  the  flrst  and  last  great 
schoolmaster.  The  safety  of  the  state  lay  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  children.  The  state  must  give  ampler  play 
grounds — more  open  parks  in  summer,  more  closed  parks, 
warmed  and  heated,  in  the  way  of  halls  in  winter.  Schools 
should  be  made  so  attractive  that  the  child  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  spend  from  five  to  eight  hours  a  day  in  them, 
twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Another  danger  besetting  the  child  of  the  state  was  an 
"verweening  self-consciousness.  School  and  street  seemed 
to  develop  prigs— strutting  little  upstarts. 

"Our  communities  are  full  of  poor  little  boys  and 
awakened  prematurely  out  of  the  blessed  sleep  of  UOi 
sciousness  into  the  feverish  life  of  the  egotist.' 

Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Si 
School  for  Feeble-minded,  and  Alexander  Johnsen,  su] 
intendent  Indiana  State  School  for  Feeble-minded,  read 
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teresting  papers  upon  the  children  committed  to  their  care. 

Dr.  Hugh  T.  Patrick,  of  the  Chicago  Neurological  Soci- 
ety,, discussed  **  The  Epileptic  Child  and  His  Future"  from 
a  medical  standpoint.  He  recommended  the  colony  plan 
in  the  treatment  of  state  epileptics — the  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  patient  being  thoroughly  developed  under 
such  a  system  as  well  as  every  advantage  in  the  way  of 
medical  hygiene  being  within  reach  of  the  patient.  He  held 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  itself  from  de- 
generation by  prohibiting  marriage  between  persons  afflicted 
with  the  disease. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  evening's  session 
was  an  address  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn  on  "  Feeble-minded 
Children  in  Our  Public  Schools."  He  mentioned  the  im- 
provement of  present  school  systems  over  those  of  the  past 
when  the  child  was  made  to  (it  the  curriculum  rather  than 
the  curriculum  fit  the  child.  In  several  hundred  schools  of 
this  country  the  old  system  of  promotion  after  examina- 
tions once  or  twice  a  year  had  been  abolished  and  scholars 
were  advanced  according  to  their  progress. 

The  growth  of  some  children  being  impeded  in  some 
one  of  the  phase  of  mental  development,  they  be- 
came feeble-minded,  but  only  in  some  things.  If 
special  interests  and  faculties  were  appealed  to  they 
would  display  marked  ability  along  certain  lines.  In  nor. 
mal  cases  some  children  were  eye-minded  and  some  ear- 
minded.  Some  could  best  accumulate  knowledge  by  ob- 
servation, others  by  hearing.  Some  children  were  punished 
for  physical  defects — because  they  either  did  not  see  well 
or  hear  well. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Althon,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Asylum 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  read  some  statistics  in  substan- 
tiation of  his  position  that  there  should  be  a  law  imposing 
penalties  for  issuing  a  marriage  license  to  feeble-minded  or 
otherwise  mentally  afflicted  or  epileptic  persons  and  that 
authorized  persons  should  be  fined  for  performing  such 
marriages. 
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B.  M.  Chipperfield,  presiderit  of  the  Illinois  Slate's  At- 
torneys' Association,  spokeon  the  subject  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. William  R.  Page,  ot  the  Glenwood  Industrial  School. 
H.  H.  Hart  and  others  of  Chicago,  who  took  part  In  this 
morning's  discussion,  recommended  homes  for  dependent 
children- 

Dr.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  acknowledf^ed  that  state  industrial  schools  did 
not  fill  the  bill.  One  objection  to  them  was  their  expense 
to  counties.  Neglecting  dependent  aad  defective  children 
resulted  in  filling  up  state  prisons  and  almshouses  and  in- 
creased the  pauper  classes.  Taking  care  of  these  children 
was  an  economical  policy  as  well  as  the  right  thing  to  do. 
He  stated  the  Board  of  State  Charities  would  recommend 
enlargement  of  the  Lincoln  Institution  (or  Feeble-minded, 
the  establishment  of  an  epileptic  colony  and  a  state  board 
of  children's  guardians  to  investigate  all  cases  and  place 
the  children  in  homes  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a  suitable 
state  for  such  care.  He  thought  the  expense  of  the  system 
should  be  met  by  state  taxation. 

Other  speeches  on  the  program  were  by  Maj.  R.  W. 
McClaughry.on  "How  Docs  the  Child  become  aCriminal?" 
and  Robt.  M.  Smith,  on  ■'  Boys   in   City  Prison." 

To  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  of  Rockford  is  due  in  large 
measure  the  conception  of  plan  and  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  conference.  A  feature  of  the  conference  was 
the  added  interest  brought  to  the  sessions  by  scores  of 
Illinois'  wide-awake,  thoughtful  and  practical  women  who 
came  as  delegates  from  the  various  women's  clubs  over  the 
state.  The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  alone  sent  eighteen 
delegates  -  three  from  each  of  its  six  departments. 


™...     .  DECENTLY  ina   Massachusetts  school  the 

CblkiKa  t  f\ 

HoDCY-Scmc  children  were  asked  the  following  ques- 

tion:    "If  you  had  five  dollars,  all  your  c 
what  would  you  do  with  it?"   The  responses  came  from  66q 
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boys  and  638  girls  and  were  arranged  in  nine  general  classes. 
The  sway  of  the  dime  novel  and  the  war  spirit  cut  no  large 
figure  in  the  results,  as  only  nine-tenths  of  one  percent  of 
the  whole  number  expressed  any  longing  for  firearms. 
Something  to  eat  was  the  wish  of  2.2  percent,  mostly  the 
youngest  scholars;  travel  appealed  to  1.7  percent;  jewelry 
and  clothes  to  about  16  percent;  6  percent  wanted  books, 
this  desire  being  more  marked  among  the  older  ones;  and 
15  percent  would  spend  the  money  for  amusements  or  pets. 
Of  those  choosing  books,  the  girls  furnished  much  the 
larger  proportion,  as  well  as  of  the  14  percent  that  would 
give  to  others.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  tithe- 
giving  would  come  to  the  front  in  these  answers,  remarks 
an  exchange.  It  is  evident  that  the  rising  generation  is  not 
made  up  of  spendthrifts,  at  least,  so  far  as  these  figures  go, 
whatever  may  be  said  about  other  qualities,  for  the  most 
marked  point  about  them  is  that  44  percent  of  the  children 
who  were  questioned  said  that  they  would  put  the  money 
in  a  savings-bank. 

We  here  present  to  our  readers  the  program  of  the  gen- 
eral sessions  and  of  the  Child-Study  section  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Association.  It  bids  fair  to  be  the  largest 
meeting  of  any  of  this  popular  annual  gathering  of  teachers. 
The  program  is  certainly  an  unusually  good  one,  thanks  to 
the  executive  committee,  consisting  of  Superintendent  Steele, 
Professor  David  Felmley  and  Miss  Martha  Buck.  The 
Child-Study  section  has  an  exceptionally  strong  program. 
That  of  the  other  sections  is  equally  good. 

PROGRAM  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Thb  CAprroL,  Springfield,  III  ,  December  27-29, 1898. 

PROGRAM  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

Tuesday,  December  27. 

8:00  P.  M. — Opening-  Exercises. 

Address  of  Welcome. — Grovernor  John  R.  Tanner. 
President's  Address. — J.  H.  Collins,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Spring-field. 


The  ChOd-Study  Monthly. 

Chorus.— students  of  Springfield  Hig^h  School. 
Address.— Educatian,    Rt.    Rev.     John    L.    Spaldinc 

Bishop  of  Peoria  Diocese- 
Appointment  of  Committees: 

Committee  on  President's  Address. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Auditing  Committee. 
Music— Girls'  Chorus. 

Wbdnksdav.  Dbcsmbbn  28. 
A.  M.     Upening  Exercises. 

What  can  the  School  do  to   Improve  Community  Life? 

a.  What  can  it  do  for  the  People?  John  W.  Cooli. 
President  tllinoia  State  Normal  University: 
forty  minutes. 

b.  What  can  it  do  for  the  Child?  D.  B.  Parkin- 
son, President  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University;  forty  minutes. 

Discussion  opened  by    Enoch    A.    Gaslman,  Snperin- 

tendent  Schools,  Decatur;  fifteen  minutes. 
General    Discussion.— Each    speaker    limited    to    fire 

minutcB. 

DiacussioD   closed  by  E.  Benjamin   Andrens,  Superui- 
teodent  Schools.  Chicago. 
12  M.     Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Appointmeut  of  one  member  of  State  Central  Commit- 
tee on  Educational  Progress. 
8:00  P.  M.— Address  -James  H.  Canfield,  President  of  Ohio  State 
Dniversity,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

THnRSDAv.  Dkcbubbr  29. 
9:00  A.  M.— Opening  Exercises. 

The  Culture  Value  of  Reading. 

1.  School   Reading  as  an  Influent 

Character.  —  He 
dent  of  Schools 

2.  The  Public  Library 


Influence  in  the  Gronth  of 
rH.  Kingslej.Superinten- 
'anston;  thirty  minutes, 
d  How  to  Use  It,- Kathar- 


e  L.  Sharp,  Director  of  the  Library  School, 
University  of  Illinois:  thirty  minutes. 
M.A.Whitney— Superintendent  of  Schools, Elgin; 

How  to  Secure  a  Public  Library  in  Small  Tovn* 
and  Rural  Districts.— Alfred  Bayliss.  Princi 
pal.  Township  High-School,  Streator,  and  Ed^ 
itorCHiLii-STiDY  Monthly:  thirty 
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Discussion  opened  by   John  Richeson,  Superintendent 

Schools,  East  St.  Irouis.  > 
11:00  A.  M. — Business. — Report  of  Committees: 

Auditing*  Committee. 

Committee  on  President's  Address. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Committee  on  Nominations. 
Election  of  Officers. 
8:00  P.  M.— In  Memoriam:— 

Homer  Bevans,  Chicago. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Inglis. 

Joseph  H.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

William  Jenkins. 
Address. — Abraham  Lincoln. — Hon.  Isaac  N.  Phillips, 

Bloomington. 

PROGRAM  OF  CHILD-STUDY  SECTION. 

No.  16. — Rbar  of  Senate  Chamber. 

President,  Colin  A.  Scott,  Chicago. 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hblmle,  Springfield. 
Secretary,  Frederick  W.  Smedley,  Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Mary  Codding  Bourland,  Pontiac. 
Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Jackman,  Chicago. 

Miss  Sarah  Hamilton,  Jacksonville. 

PROGRAM. 
Wednesday,  December  28. 

2.00  P.  M.— The  Philosophy  of  Play.— Prof.  O.  L.  Triggs,  Chicago 

University. 
General  Discussion. 
The  Picture   and  the   Child. — Miss  Josephine   Locke, 

Superintendent    of     Drawing,     Chicag^o      Public 

Schools. 
General  Discussion. 

Thursday,  December  29. 

2.00  P.  M.— The  Place  of  Physical  and  Manual  Training  in  a  Ra- 
tional Education. — Rev.  B.  F.  Boiler,  Chaplain  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Illinois  State  Reforma- 
tory, Pontiac, 

General  Discussion. 

Work  and  Play. — Samuel  B.  Allison,  Principal  Keith 
School,  Chicago. 


THE  DOMESTIC  TRAINING    OF  OUR    DAUGHTERS, 

XX/HILIi  we  would  all  agree  that  moral  qualities  are  of  first 
'  "  importance,  physical  well-being  next,  and  mental  disci- 
pline and  book-lore  only  less  desirable  than  either,  yet  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  know,  in  the  light  of  modern  science,  that  man 
cannot  develop  in  any  one  direction  without  involving 
growth  in  other  directions  also.  This  is  a  truth  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  Froebel's  philosophy,  and  is  begin- 
ning slowly  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  our  modern  educa- 
tional systems. 

Hence  one  cannot  so  differentiate  various  lines  of  train- 
ing possible  for  children  as  to  assume  that  one  course  shall 
develop  solely  any  side  of  the  complex  human  nature: 
since  direct  training  in  any  one  direction  implies  indirect 
acquirement  in  another.  Thus,  the  teaching  young  chil- 
dren to  perform  habitually  and  willingly  any  one  simple 
household  duty,  may  involve  a  moral  training  vastly  greater 
than  the  nature  of  any  such  duty  may  seem  to  imply,  a 
may  require  also  both  mental  and  physical  exercise. 

Throughout  the  entire  field  of  human  industries  i 
forever  held  true  that  matrimony  offers  to  girls  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  available  and  permanent  positions.  Nor 
is  this  condition  of  affairs  likely  ever  to  change,  all  alarm- 
ing statistics  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  even  i 
the  face  of  all  new  opposing  industries.  For,  although  the 
situations  thus  secured  are  by  no  means  always  the  easiest 
or  most  lucrative  that  might  be  found,  nevertheless  their 
inducements  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  overwhelmingly 
great,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  immense  number  of  vacan- 
cies annually  filled.  And  of  the  small  minority  who  are 
unwedded,  "born  to  roam,"  not  all  who  have  refused  to 
place  their  necks  under  the  conjugal  yoke  have  done  so  fronj 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  or  unwi| 
ingness  to  enter  upon  it. 

And  for  that  greatest  portion  of  all  womankind  who  j 
enter  upon  matrimony,  is  it  not  a  sublime  instance  of  e^ 
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tism  and  impertinence  to  make  no  special  preparation  for 
this,  the  most  consequential  undertaking  of  their  entire 
career?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  longed-for 
fruit  of  happy  married  life — 1.  ^.,  model  husbands  and  noble 
offspring,  shall  blossom,  mature,  and  ripen  under  the  fitful 
sunshine  of  weary  years  of  culinary  experimenting?  Even 
if  the  gastronomic  equipment  of  the  rash  pair  be  but 
slightly  impaired,  it  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
joint  stock  of  calm  and  happy  disposition  shall  be  able 
likewise  to  survive  in  even  tolerable  condition.  For,  grant- 
ing every  possible  advantage  of  preparation  for  happy 
married  life,  yet  difference  of  opinion,  if  not  actual  dis- 
agreements, are  as  inevitable  as  between  any  two  human 
beings  who  are  unmarried.  In  the  often  trying  early  years 
of  mutual  adjustment  to  each  other's  habits,  tastes,  and 
opinions,  how  large  a  percent  of  conjugal  differences 
since  the  world  began  have  arisen  from  a  young  wife's  igno- 
rance or  incompetence  in  her  hitherto  all-untried  occupa- 
tions, would  be*  an  interesting  item  for  consideration. 

Moreover,  not  the  least  serious  of  modern  trials  for  the 
housekeeper  is  the  impossibility  of  securing  competent 
service  in  the  kitchen.  A  constantly  more  and  more  igno- 
rant class  of  girls,  almost  wholly  non-American,  recruit 
annually  the  ranks  of  our  would-be  helpers.  It  is,  however, 
true  to  a  limited  extent  that  competent  and  conscientious 
mistresses  generally  manage  to  secure  conscientious  and 
fairly  competent  service.  Hence,  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  our  mistresses  be  also  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
the  girls  to  whom  a  very  hard  fate  has  left  nothing  but 
menial  service.  How  can  a  high-minded  Christian  woman 
honorably  blame  her  cook  for  illy-prepared  food,  unless 
she  herself  can  explicitly  teach  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  same  dish?  But  if  ignorance  rule  in  parlor  as  well  as 
in  kitchen,  what  hope  for  that  benighted  household? 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  the  time  must  come  when 
every  young  woman  contemplating  matrimonial  life  shall 
file  with  some  duly  appointed  officer  a  certificate  of  her 
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fitness  for  her  prospective  calling.     Such  a  document  mig 
read  somewhat  as  follows: 

Off  hand  cookery  (without  book  or  receiptsj . .   'H 

Fancy  cookery S 

Bweeping  and  duBting- 9 

Darning  and  mending , S 

Plain  sewing' 7 

Cutting  and  titling  plain  garments 9 

Button-holes 10 

Embroidery  and  fine  needle-work 9 

Plain  ironing 9  . 

Starching  and  poliahing  lU 

Washing  napery  and  flannels. . 

Care  of  beds  and  bedding 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 

Disinfection 

Nursing  and  cookery  for  the  sick. . , 

Care  of  infanta 4  4 

N.  B. — An  especially  high  mark  required  on  the  last  point. 
Now,  forsooth,  when  a  bride-elect  can  furnish  such  sul 
stantial  evidence  as  this  in  token  of  her  fitness  for  her  hi^ 
calling,  then,  assuredly,  far  more  safely  may  the  hearts  of 
her  would-be  husband  and  prospective  servants  trust  in  her. 
For  how  gigantic  the  task  and  how  wholly  lacking  is 
any  conservation  of  energy  when  the  young  matron  serves 
simultaneously  her  apprenticeship  as  wife.  cook. seamstress, 
housekeeper,  and  perhaps  mistress,  nurse,  and  mother  also. 
What  waste  of  time,  of  money,  of  nervous  force,  of  physi- 
cal vigor,  of  the  happiness  that  should  be  every  wife's 
dower!  Yet  this  is  what  perhaps  the  majority  of  our 
American  girls  have  usually  done.  What  masculine 
patience  could  endure  the  long  strain  and  tremendous  load 
thus  too  rashly  assumed  and  often  heroically  borne  unjil 
health  is  impaired  or  lost!  No  wonder  that  wrinkles  are 
early  formed,  and  voices  sharpened,  and  bright  eyes 
dimmed,  and  young  hearts  heavy— the  very  things  of  all 
least  calculated  to  bring  to  perfection  the  genus  hus- 
band. For  worry  and  fret  follow  close  upon  the  heels 
of  incompetence,  and  worry  slays  a  dozen  victims  where   > 
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work  kills  only  one.  For  our  precious  daughters,  then,  let 
Worry,  if  possible,  be  banished,  and  its  desolate  room  be 
occupied  by  happy  and  peaceful  Industry,  which  shall 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  wondrous  short-cuts 
in  the  tortuous  paths  of  housewifery. 

For  the  great  mistake  made  in  the  past  has  been  in 
thinking  that  anyone  can  keep  house.  But  to  keep  house 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  a  house-keeper  and  home-maker. 
//  is  far  easier  to  run  a  high-school  welly  or  to  supervise  a  sc/tool- 
building  welly  than  to  run  a  house  equally  well.  The 
care  of  children  and  oversight  of  incompetent  servants  is 
often  more  trying  to  the  body  and  exhausting  to  the  mind 
than  to  conduct  a  large  business.  Yet  because  this  is  the 
inevitable  sphere  where  the  life-happiness  of  our  daughters 
is  made  or  unmade,  does  it  not  behoove  us  as  a  matter  of 
simple  economy  to  see  to  it  that  their  preparation  for  the 
highest  of  all  functions — that  of  wife  and  mother — is  made 
as  complete  as  possible,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  domestic 
knowledge  and  skill. 

It  would  follow,  then,  that  the  training  of  our  daughters 
in  household  lore  and  in  right  habits  of  living  is  of  the  very 
first  importance.  The  tremendous  momentum  toward  right 
living  given  by  a  single  right  habit  of  mind  and  body  is 
wholly  incalculable.  It  was  a  great  man  who  said,  "Sow 
an  act  and  reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  tendency; 
sow  a  tendency  and  reap  a  character;  sow  a  character  and 
reap  a  destiny.'* 

Now  the  domestic  habits  which  we  seek  to  implant  in 
our  daughters  are  those  of  order,  industry,  economy,  thrift, 
and  hygienic  living.  No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a 
young  child  than  to  be  brought  up  in  idleness.  To  the 
child,  work  and  play  are  identical;  and  the  common-sense 
method  of  turning  the  early  spontaneous  activities  of  chil- 
dren into  avenues  of  permanent  good,  has  been  born  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  wise  mothers  ever  since  the  days  of 
Eve. 

The  child — old    enough    to    dress   itself — who  is  daily 
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dressed  by  a  nurse-maid,  suffers  a  permanent  and  irrepj 
able  injury,  receiving  a  direct  impulse  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion toward  laziness,  selfishness  and  idleness.  As  a  twig  is 
bent  the  tree  inclines,  and  no  less  easily  the  human  plant 
bends  to  a  touch. 

The  error  most  common  to  loving  and  unselfish  mothers 
is  that  of  allowing  their  girls  to  give  all  time  out  of  school 
to  drawing,  music  and  fancy-work,  while  they  themselves 
shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  the  household  cares.  This  is 
a  mistaken  kindness  which  fosters  selfishness  and  sloth.  It 
is  true  that  our  girls  are  often  overburdened  by  their  music 
and  school-work,  but  what  law  of  anyone  except  unwise 
school-officials  decrees  that  a  girl  must  take  at  once  all  the 
work  of  any  one  grade?  It  is  high  time  that  more  elasticity 
characterize  our  school  system,  which  has  become  iron- 
clad only  where  mistaken  policy  prevails.  Our  children 
are  more  than  a  system!  Let  the  system  conform  as 
quickly  as  may  be  to  the  needs  of  the  child!  And  it  ma) 
not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  until  we  have  half  as  many 
pupils  to  a  room,  fewer  rooms  to  a  building,  a  teaching- 
corps  that  excludes  those  deficient  in  heart  as  well  as  those 
lacking  in  head,  and  far  more  elasticity  in  the  school  cuiicu- 
lum  itself,  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  intelligent  mothers  in 
comfortable  homes  do  very  wrong  in  sending  children  un- 
der nine  or  ten  years  of  age  into  the  congested  rooms  of 
our  present  great  aggregations  of  schoolrooms,  where  they 
will  receive  one-fiftieth  of  the  attention  of  an  overworked 
teacher.  Busy  work!  Busy  ivork!  However  necessary  a 
device  busy  work  may  be,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  the 
very  word  is  a  stigma  upon  our  modern  educational  system? 
Can  we  afford  to  let  others  than  ourselves  provide  the  busy 
work  which  is  to  occupy  the  spare  time  of  our  children? 
Because  it  is  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  thing  for  all  con- 
cerned, is  it  therefore  necessarily  the  best? 

Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  many  cases  of  so-called 
overwork  among  schoolgirls  are,  in  fact,  cases  of  late  hours, 
irregular  meals,  and  unhygienic  living.     One  case  recei 
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came  to  my  knowledge  where  a  girl  of  seventeen  was  sent 
from  home  to  a  college,  where  she  had  to  retire  every  night 
at  9:30,  observing  study-hours  five  evenings  per  week.  This 
girl's  mother  saw  that  she  could  not  stand  it  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest  of  her  companions  socially  and  carry  on  her 
school  work;  so  wisely  placed  her  where  she  would  have 
every  opportunity  to  invest  profitably  the  few  remaining 
years  of  girlhood. 

I  have  known  a  very  few  mothers  in  affluent  circum- 
stances who  possessed  the  firmness  aiTd  the  wisdom  to  re- 
quire of  their  daughters  from  early  girlhood  all  their  own 
ironing  and  plain  sewing.  When  these  girls  wore  white 
dresses  they  had  first  been  ironed  and  starched  by  them- 
selves. And  a  few  mothers  I  have  also  known  who  pur- 
posely do  without  a  servant  much  of  the  time  in  order  that 
a  rotation  of  household  duties  may  bring  all  these  to  each 
daughter  in  turn;  in  order,  also,  that  practice  may  reinforce 
theory,  and  that  sloth  and  selfishness  may  not  be  cultivated 
through  being  always  waited  upon  by  servants. 

Every  girl  contemplating  marriage  should  have  had  for 
several  months,  at  the  very  least,  the  entire  charge  of  her 
mother's  house,  with  the  purchasing  of  its  supplies,  control 
of  its  servants,  and  keeping  of  its  accounts.  A  judicious 
preparation  for  this  work  lies  in  giving  regularly  to  every 
child  a  trifling  allowance,  increasing  gradually  with  her 
years,  and  accompanied  only  by  the  stipulation  that  its  ex- 
penditure be  accurately  accounted  for.  This  is  essential  to 
the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  values  and  habits  of 
thrift  and  benevolence. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  persons  that  children  should 
never  be  paid  for  voluntary  service.  This  seems  a  gross  in- 
justice whenever  that  work  has  a  real  value.  It  is  obvious 
that  to  pay  a  child  for  not  crying,  or  not  striking  another, 
would  be  unwise;  but  a  trifling  fee  for  extra  work  done  often 
encourages  children  to  perform  new  tasks  cheerfully, 
breeds  in  them  the  all-important  work- habit,  and   allows 
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longed-for  toy  or  some  useful  article. 

Is  it  not  true  that  where  the  mother  has  felt  her  work  to 
be  a  thankless  drudgery,  she  has  most  desired  to  save  her 
children  as  long  as  possible  from  a  share  in  that  same 
weary  toil?  If  the  mother  intelligently  loves  and  enno- 
bles her  work  by  taking  a  finely  conscientious  and  patient 
skillfulness  into  its  least  detail,  will  she  not  thereby  insure 
the  same  attitude  of  mind  in  her  daughters? 

Most  children  love  to  imitate  their  elders  in  attempting 
any  form  of  housework.  Surely  it  requires  much  patience 
to  let  them  dabble  in  fiour.  and  dough,  and  dish-water. 
But  are  we  not  blest  that  we  need  to  be  patient?  A  lady 
once  wrote  me:  "  I  have  just  been  wiping  the  little  finger- 
marks from  the  parlor  windows,  and  thinking  as  I  did  so 
what  a  privilege  it  was  to  have  it  to  do!" 

It  is  wholly  incomprehensible  to  me  that  any  mother 
should  be  willing  that  her  girls  learn  the  mystery  surround- 
ing their  origin  from  other  lips  than  her  own.  It  seems  to 
me  almost  criminal,  and  at  least  wholly  unwise  and  inex- 
cusable, for  any  mother  to  send  a  six-year-old  child  to 
school  who  has  not  been  lovingly  made  the  close  confidant 
of  her  mother  in  the  most  sacred  of  all  subjects.  The  girls 
who  get  their  knowledge  thus  early  from  the  only  right 
source  do  not  easily  become  the  prey  of  evil  older  compan- 
ions. Havingnofurthercuriosity.aiid  knowing ina  perfectly 
pure  way  what  would  inevitably  come  to  them  otherwise 
in  a  vulgar  and  improper  manner,  they  go  out  from  home  a 
thousand  fold  safer  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  It  is 
remarkable  how  far  children  can  be  trusted  in  these  matters. 
"Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  is  nowhere  so  true  as  of 
them. 

And  in  later  years,  had  this  first  knowledge  come  purely 
and  naturally  to  the  child,  it  would  not  result  that  girls 
would  so  often  marry,  wholly  uninslructed  by  their  own 
mothers  as  to  the  life  before  them.     Is  it  because  knowl- 
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edge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  that  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration of  mothers  must  live  over  again  all  the  hard  lessons 
learned  by  their  mothers,  and  we  forever  gain  nothing  from 
the  accumulated  expefience  of  past  generations?  If  moth- 
ers are  not  competent,  are  there  not  lady  physicians  who 
ought  systematically  instruct  young  women  as  to  the 
economy  of  all  the  vital  forces,  and  the  course  of  life  best 
suited  to  -produce  a  new  generation  which  shall  include 
fewer  defectives,  imbeciles  and  scoundrels? 

Moreover,  are  not  often  the  supreme  joys  of  young 
motherhood  lessened  and  clouded,  or  even  lost,  through  the 
countless  anxieties  of  the  ambitious  but  inexperienced  mis- 
tress? How  much  of  vitality  is  often  denied  that  first,  fre- 
quently unwelcome  baby,  because  the  mother  had  no  time 
or  strength  left  to  joy  in  the  small  waif  or  to  prepare  mind 
and  body  for  his  advent?  Do  you  not  know  instances  where 
a  first  baby  has  died,  merely  from  the  ignorance  of  its 
mother?  Could  not  every  physician  give  a  long  list  of  such 
cases?  I  have  myself  seen  more  than  once  in  the  marble 
death-rest  such  a  tiny  sacrifice. 

But  since  the  working  mothers  of  the  poorer  classes  can- 
not, and  the  wealthy  mothers  of  the  richer  classes  will  not, 
give  themselves  to  their  children,  and  since  these  two  classes 
form  the  great  majority  of  all  mothers,  it  remains  the  evi- 
dent duty  of  the  schools  to  step  in  and  do  all  possible  to 
conserve  the  energies  of  the  growing  generation  by  taking 
up  in  highly  specialized  form  all  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion most  needed  by  those  who  will  soon  form  the  class  of 
house-keepers  and  home-makers.  And  if  it  discontent  the 
children  of  the  poor  because  at  home,  with  inferior  material 
and  poorer  appliances,  they  fall  short  of  the  results  achieved 
in  the  model  kitchen,  in  all  but  the  most  ignoble  breasts 
shall  this  become  a  divine  discontent,  stirring  worthy  am- 
bitions to  have  some  day  for  themselves  all  that  is  really 
best. 

I  would  have  in  every  school-building  a  kindergarten 
for  the  poor,  but  I  would  have  every  mother  essentially  a 
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kindergarlner.     1  would  have  in  every  school,  cooking, ! 
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these  masteredas  fully  as  possible  in  the  home.  For  the  ideal 
of  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  shall  form  a  model  home  for 
the  child,  and  the  ideal  of  the  kindergartner  is  thai  she 
shall  be  the  spiritual  mother  of  the  child.  Kroebe)  worked 
with  these  "spiritual"  mother.s  only  when  he  could  not  gain 
the  physical  ones.  Can  we  not  rear  a  class  of  women  noble 
enough  and  able  enough  to  be  both? 

I  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  girls  who  grad- 
uate from  our  high-schools  will  be  more  proud  of  high 
marks  in  sewing,  cutting,  fitting,  and  cooking,  than  of  those 
in  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  when  a  thorough  course  in 
domestic  science  will  be  an  invariable  portion  of  the  college 
or  university  course  of  every  young  woman.  For.  most  of 
all,  do  I  crave  for  our  precious  daughters  that  they  learn — 
not  empirically  and  hence  painfully,  but  scientifically  and 
hence  gladly— all  the  house-lore  which  may  help  prepare 
them  for  the  sphere  of  their  ultimate  joys  and  sorrows, 
where  in  their  highest  function  as  wives  and  mothers  they 
may  help  tide  on  humanity  to  a  far  higher  plane. 

We  need  not  choose  between  the  collegiate  and  the  do- 
mestic training.  The  two  are  wholly  harmonious  and  mu- 
tually helpful.  The  same  mental  equipment  that  enables  a 
girl  to  complete  her  college  course,  will,  when  applied  to 
domestic  problems,  enable  her  to  complete  that  course  also. 
Nor  are  the  ranks  of  poor  housekeepers  largely  recruited 
from  our  college  halls.  For  the  college  woman  who  be- 
comes 5  poor  housekeeper  would,  almost  beyond  question, 
have  become  a  poorer  housekeeper  without  her  college 
training;  since  the  same  fine  and  conscientious  attention  to 
detail  which  characterizes  the  thoroughly  successful  student 
or  teacher  also  makes  the  excellent  housekeeper.  For  the 
benefit  of  all  skeptical  Hamertons,  it  were  well  if  every 
notable  woman  were  also  a  notable  housewife;  but  this  mil- 
lennial condition  is  still  far  away. 

As  to  the  lessons  needed  by  our  boys  in   order  to  ] 
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pare  them  for  their  future  life  of  husbands  and  fathers,  who 
would  dare  to  undertake  a  subject  so  vast,  so  wrongly 
viewed  by  most  people,  so  hopeless  yet  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  our  reformatories  and  jails  are  filled  mainly  with 
men,  who  also  monopolize  most  of  the  small  vices  of  society? 
The  tobacco  and  saloon  questions  are  sex  questions,  and 
come  back  to  the  old  query.  Shall  there  be  a  different  stand- 
ard of  morals  for  men  and  for  women?  From  my  heart,  I 
believe  that  man,  who  so  plainly  surpasses  woman  in  phy- 
sique and  in  depth  and  vigor  of  original  thought,  ought  no 
less  to  come  into  his  birthright  of  a  sterner  morality. 

Jean  Sherwood  Rankin. 

Minneapolis^  Minn, 

Jt  Jt  Jt 

A  DAY  AND  A  NIGHT. 

What  a  little  song*  is  the  song*  we  sing- — 

As  long  as  a  day  and  night, 
Where  the  morning  echoes  to  evening  cling 
With  all  of  joy  such  a  song  could  bring 

Into  a  day  and  night. 

Such  a  simple  song  and  an  easy  scale — 

As  easy  as  night  and  day 
For  the  woodbird  perched  on  an  old  fence  rail; 
But  the  voice  of  longing  shall  strive  and  fall 

In  the  length  of  a  night  and  day. 

Oh,  the  sweet,  sad  song  of  a  tired  heart 
That  has  traveled  its  day  and  night, 
And  under  the  starlight  chants  a  part 
Unknown  to  the  woodbird's  untamed  art — 
The  song  of  a  day  and  night. 

— GeoTfre  E,  Bowen. 

Jt  Jt  Jt 

The  desire  for  striking  apparel,  the  ambition  to  be  be- 
fore the  public  and  the  anxiety  to  be  entertained  have 
become  so  strong  in  many  young  people  that  they  have 
lost  all  sane  ideas  they  may  have  had  of  what  life  is. — 
Wadiington  Mabin. 


CAUSES  OF  MINOR  MENTAL  ABNORMALITIES. 
[  Continued.  ] 
pURTHER,  the  complaint  is  very  generally  acquiesced  in 
'  by  the  former  Prussian  minister  of  education.  Von 
Gossler,  that  the  teachers  of  the  higher  schools  are  chiefly 
learned,  but  not  really  teachers  and  educators.  This  again  is 
not  their  fault.  Heretofore  there  have  been  no  special  insti- 
tutions for  their  professional  culture;  the  university  turned 
out  only  men  of  iearning^no  teachers  and  no  educators. 
Only  in  recent  years  have  seminars  for  teachers  of  the  higher 
schools  been  in  process  of  development,  and  at  the  univer- 
sities heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  Leipzigand  Jena,  only 
semi-occasionally  has  a  course  of  lectures  in  pedagogy  been 
given  by  some  philosopher  or  theologian.  Hence  the 
teacher  came  into  his  oi?ice  without  any  understanding  ol 
the  education  of  normal  children;  how  can  we  then  require 
of  him  that  he  possess  understanding  and  interest  for  path- 
ological phenomena?  Ought  we  to  wonder  at  It  if  a  gym- 
nasium drags  along  a  pupil  year  after  year,  regarding  him 
as  mentally  sound,  when  our  institute  forpsychopathically 
affected  children  finds  it  impossible  to  receive  him  on  ac- 
count of  paranoia,  but  has  to  place  him  for  several  months 
in  the  care  of  an  institution  for  the  insane?  It  is  with  jus- 
tice that  the  father  of  another  pupil,  in  whom  the  one-sided 
mental  over-exertion  in  a  preparatory  school  had  already 
caused  seriou?  will-disturbances  in  the  second  school  year, 
complains:  "He  who  is  not  sufficiently  devoid  of  tact,  can- 
didly to  blame  us  for  having  withdrawn  our  child  from  the 
school,  at  least  lets  it  be  clearly  seen,  that  he  regards  the 
matter  in  another  light  than  we.. .  .You  see  how  difficult  it 
is  made  for  parents  rightly  to  care  for  their  children , . , .  O, 
how  far  remote  still  lies  the  reform  of  instruction!  Every 
one  credulously  repeats  that  one  thing  is  not  suitable  for 
all;  yet  that  all  must  and  can  learn  the  same  thing  is  never- 
theless always  presupposed!"  But  the  complaint  strikes 
far  more  at  the  "prejudices  of  society,"  and  the  unifoiq 
organization  of  the  school  system,  than  at  individual  t 
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ers,  however  clearly  the  course  of  morbid  symptoms  dem- 
onstrates that  instruction  and  education  were  at  least  the 
occasion  for  a  breakdown.  For,  even  after  the  suitable 
training  of  a  half-year,  that  same  father  acknowledges:  **I 
must  candidly  admit  that  I  would  not  have  thought  such 
success  possible." 

Among  general  medical  practitioners  also  one  does  not 
always  find  a  clear  understanding  of  such  conditions. 
Here,  for  example,  many  a  case  is  dropped  into  the  "catch- 
all" of  weak-mindedness,  when  primarily  quite  other  anom- 
alies are  present. 

For  the  above  reasons,  therefore,  I  find  it  quite  natural 
if  teachers  and  relatives  are  not  able  to  recognize  minor 
mental  abnormalities,  as  in  the  last-named  case,  or  even 
psychoses,  as  in  the  preceding,  as  such,  and  hence  designate 
as  "weak  endowment,"  "laziness,"  "indolence,"  and  "ill- 
breeding,"  what  in  reality  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  and  mind,  independent  of  the  free  will,  but 
by  no  means  always  is  intellectual  weakness.  In  the 
place  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  such  problematic  natures 
appears  then  naturally  and  not  infrequently  a  harsh  and 
unjust  treatment,  which  only  serves  to  increase  the  check  on 
development,  while  in  addition  to  this  it  makes  the  child 
shy,  crafty,  cunning,  and  deceitful,  thus  creating  defects  of 
heart  and  character  as  well  as  intellectual  defects. 

To  the  prophylactics  of  neurosis  and  psychosis  in  child- 
hood and  youth  also  belongs,  above  all,  in  the  light  of  the 
above  reasons,  better  cultivation  of  the  subject  of  pedagogy 
at  the  universities  and  higher  schools,  where  we  still  often 
meet  with  the  foolish  superstition  that  skill  in  instruction 
and  education  cannot  be  learned,  but  must  be  inborn.  The 
talented  director  of  the  Institutes  of  Francke  at  Halle,  the 
deceased  Dr.  O.  Frick,  sought  to  improve  a  great  deal  in 
that  he  taught  by  word  and  deed:  "The  folks-school  is 
the  high-school  for  the  higher  schools,"  and  sought  to 
apply  the   folk-school    pedagogy   to   the   higher  schools. 


If  more  understanding  and  interest  for  the  education^ 
normal  children  could  only  have  found  a  place  here,  they 
would  soon  have  been  applied  to  abnormal  cases.  The  great 
importance  of  this  result  we  have  already  recognized  with 
Krafft-EbJng.  In  the  same  deep  sense  Koch  also  urges  in 
the  preface  ( page  viii. )  of  his  "  MJnderwertigkeilen;" 
"Educators  and  teachers,  hand  in  hand  with  intelligent 
divines,  might  carry  blessings  into  many  a  family,  lighlen 
many  a  sorrow,  lo  say  nothing  of  preventing  many  an  evil, 
if  they  were  correspondingly  conversant  with  minor  mental 
abnormalities.  They  would  judge  and  appreciate  the  ap- 
parent ill-behavior  and  laziness,  or  even  mere  painful  plod- 
ding and  peculiarity,  as  well  as  glittering  talent  and  very 
promising  genius,  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  standard;  they  would,  for  example,  check  the 
activity  of  the  imagination  of  one  pupil,  however  brilliant 
the  gems  it  brought  forth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  strengthen 
the  young  man's  will;  it  would  hold  back  and  dampen  the 
zeal  o(  another  and  instruct  the  vain  parents  in  order  that 
an  abrupt  end  be  not  in  store  for  brief  joys."  And  (page 
50>  "  many  mentally  affected  children  would  not  be  so  bad 
as  they  are,  if  we  understood  them  better,  if  we  did  not 
treat  them  entirely  on  false  principles  and  ourselves  make 
them  entirely  bad.  There  are  children  (and  young 
people)  who  arc  good  at  heart  and  sympathetic  by 
nature,  but  become  obstinate  and  bad  if  one  meets  their 
peculiarities  and  apparent  ill-behavior  harshly  and  abruptly. 
They  then  keep  spitefully  to  themselves  that  which  mighl 
exonerate  or  excuse  them,  and  are  from  now  on  understood 
and  treated  so  much  the  more  unjustly  or,  alas,  even  set 
entirely  aside  and  given  up  by  parents  who  are  themselves 
often  psychopath ically  influenced. 

But  pedagogy,  from  Comenius  to  most  recent  times, 
has  unfortunately  seldom  shown  any  profound  understand- 
ing for  the  errors  of  children,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  path- 
ological nature.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  liberalistic 
pedagogy,  which,  from  a  dislike  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogoj 
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of  original  sin,  called  heredity  by  Darwin,  has  even  to  the 
present  day  raised  as  a  counter-dogma  the  dictum  of  Rous- 
seau: "Everything  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of 
the  Creator;  everything  degenerates  in  the  hands  of  man." 
In  other  words,  there  are  no  such  things  as  innate,  inherited 
defects,  ingrained  in  the  very  nature  of  the  being;  all  errors 
are  acquired  through  intercourse  and  education,  as  the 
philanthropist,  Salzmanii,  so  aptly  sought  to  illustrate  in 
his  otherwise  very  readable  "  Krebsbiichlein."  In  the 
meantime,  in  any  individual  case,  the  school  shifts  the 
blame  on  to  the  home,  and  the  home  on  to  the  school,  until 
finally,  with  this  lack  of  harmony  in  education,  the 
psychopathically  disposed  child  becomes  quite  degenerate. 

Only  the  newer  reform  movement,  taking  its  departure 
from  Herbart,  has  introduced  here  a  new  method  of  regard- 
ing these  questions.  Thus.Ziller  in  his  "  Grundlegung  zur 
Lehre  Vomerziehenden  Unterricht"  (1863),  and  above  all 
the  aged  Professor  Ludwig  Striimpell  of  Leipzig,  in  his 
epoch-making  monograph,  which  appeared  first  in  1889, 
"  Padagogische  Pathologie  oder  die  Lehre  von  den  Fehlern 
der  Kinder.**  (24).  Since  then,  indeed,  a  number  of  smaller 
contributions  have  appeared,  chiefly  stimulated  by  Striim- 
pell and  Koch.  (25). 

Reform  movements  in  general  exert  influence  upon  the 
public  educational  system  with  so  great  difficulty,  because 
the  latter  is  bureaucratically  administered,  while  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  social  order,  the  principle  of  self-administration 
can  obtain,  through  the  parliament  in  politics,  through  the 
common  council  in  the  community,  etc.  The  school  regime 
alone  fails  to  recognize  such  a  cooperation  of  its  patrons, 
especially  of  the  family.     (True  in  Germany).  (26). 

The  judgments  of  those  alienists  and  neurologists  cited 
might  be  easily  increased  in  number.  The  above  expres- 
sions suffice,  however,  to  show  that  my  views  concerning 
the  aims  and  perversities  in  the  care  and  education  of  chil- 
dren who  are  abnormally  disposed,  is  wholly  shared  by  such 
authorities  as  are  professionally  concerned  with  their  ulti- 
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mate  outcome.  In  spite  of  this  I  wish  expressly  to  emph: 
size  that  what  has  been  said  in  this  monograph  touching 
public  instruction  and  the  organization  of  the  educational 
system  is  to  be  taken  only  with  reference  to  the  problematical 
natures  among  our  children.  We  shall  leave  uninvestigated 
here  in  how  far  what  has  been  said  applies  also  to  the  edu- 
cation of  normal  children.  (27) 

Here,  therefore,  we  are  concerned  merely  with  the  ques- 
tions of  how  far  school  conditions  help  to  develop  inher- 
ited or  otherwise  acquired  nervous  and  mental  anomalies, 
where  they  could  and  should  be  checked,  and  in  how  far 
they  give  rise  to  new  evils  that  would  be  unnecessary  were 
curricula,  programs  and  methods  more  fitting.  The  school 
is  not  alone  guilty,  but  only  accessory  in  the  guilt;  far 
greater  is  the  guilt  of  the  rest  of  the  social  order,  and  that 
of  the  parents  which  is  visited  on  the  children.  But  it  is  in- 
deed distressing  to  the  patriot  and  humanitarian  to  perceive 
howthearmyof  nervous  evils,  and  at  the  same  time  also 
mental  and  moral  weaknesses  and  sins,  increase  among  the 
people  and  how  many  are  followed  by  these  abnormalities 
from  cradle  to  grave. — From  the  German  of  J.  Triiper  and 
translated  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 
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Never  use  at  a  pupil's  expense  satire,  sarcasm  or 
biting  speech,  or  apply  to  him  any  opprobrious  epithet. 
Shame  on  you,  if  you  do  such  a  thing.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
your  superior  position  and  will  cause  you  to  be  despised 
as  you  deserve.  But  that  is  not  the  worst;  it  will  lose  you 
your  moral  and  mental  command  over  that  pupil  and  per- 
haps over  many.  The  boy  or  girl  whose  feelings  you  have- 
injured  will  never  again  open  heart  or  mind  to  you  as  yoim 
desire.  Not  only  should  we  never  express  contempt  fo«' 
backward  or  refractory  children,  but  we  ought,  if  possible  * 
never  to  feel  this. — Sii/if.  Andrews,  Chicago. 
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**  HP  HERE  are  books  and  books,  and  there  are  books, 
*  which,  as  Lamb  says,  are  hot  books  at  all."  In  this 
age  of  literature  when  books  are  so  cheap  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  everyone,  what  a  vast  truth  that  thought  of 
Lamb  suggests,  especially  when,  as  the  holiday  season  draws 
near,  we  enter  the  book  shops  and  see  displayed  before  us, 
shelves  upon  shelves  of  gaily  illumined  wares,  sold  as  books, 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  general  public  in  lieu  of  some- 
thing else  to  give  as  gifts.  Not  only  are  many  of  these 
absolutely  without  literary  value,  but  the  inartistic  illustra- 
tions fail  to  influence  the  child-mind  toward  a  taste  for  good 
art,  while  the  poor  print  often  induces  defective  eye-sight. 
Plato  tells  us  that  the  most  important  part  of  education 
is  right  training  in  the  nursery.  The  child's  play  should 
train  him  to  that  sort  of  excellence  which  his  manhood  will 
perfect.  It  is  in  the  nursery  that  the  child  receives  its  ear- 
liest lessons  in  literature  and  art  from  the  books  and  pictures 
which  surround  him  there,  and  these  first  impressions  are  so 
firm  that  the  young  mind  which  has  received  the  best  in  its 
early  training  will  naturally  reject  the  worthless  trash  of 
cheap  stories  and  inferior  art  throughout  his  life. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  recently  in  papers 
and  magazines,  as  to  the  advisability  of  relating  fairy  tales 
to  entertain  the  child  of  two  or  three  who  begs  for  a  story, 
and  it  has  been  decided  that  there  is  nothing  so  conducive 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  imagination,  that  mental  attri- 
bute which  transforms  the  prose  of  actual  life  into  the 
poetry  of  ideality  pleasurable  to  live  in — as  the  fairy  tale, 
rightly  chosen.  Not  all  fairy  tales  are  wholesome;  they 
should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  something  beyond  the 
merely  marvelous,  grotesque,  or  amusing,  and  investigation 
shows  that  the  best  present  many  beautiful  lessons  of  the 
truth  of  the  world  about  us  concealed  under  the  forms  of 
the  supernatural  world.  "The  Tales,"  by  Hans  Anderson; 
Kingsley's  "Water  Babies,"  "The  Little  Lame  Prince,"  by 
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Mrs.  Craik;  "  Fairy  Stories   and   Fables   Retold,"  by 
win,  are  all  full  of  sweet  and  tender  lessons  of  childhood. 

A  prominent  educator  has  said:  "What  the  child  learns 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  is  more  vital  and  has 
more  influence  on  its  entire  life  than  a  grammar  or  high- 
school  education  can  possibly  have."  In  the  selection  of 
books  we  must  be  guided  by  the  age  of  the  child,  and  the 
purpose  we  have  in  mind,  but  these  matters  of  literature 
remain  pure  matters  of  theory  unless  an  interest  for  good 
reading  outlasts  the  school  days  and  becomes  a  vital  part 
of  life.  There  are  reasons  why  we  do  not  oftener  succeed 
in  accomplishing  this  for  pupils.  It  may  be  that  teachers 
do  not  know  good  literature  themselves  or  it  may  be  that 
teachers  do  not  know  how  to  interest  children  in  what  is 
good  literature,  or  lastly  and  most  important  reason,  it  may 
be  that  the  home-training  is  derogatory  to  the  schooI-traii 
ing.  In  a  class  of  thirty  six  pupils,  averaging  twelve  ; 
of  age.  who  were  under  my  instruction  last  year  there 
only  three  or  four  who  did  not  read  extensively  and  co| 
prehensively  so  that  the  effect  was  readily  noticed  in 
school  work.  From  a  schedule  of  books  read  during 
months  by  these  pupils  1  found  that  Alcott's  books  were 
percent  of  all  books  read,  being  the  favorite  of  both  boys 
and  girls.  Next  to  Alcott  the  boys  cared  for  Optic.  Alger 
and  Castleman,  because  they  said  they  were  adventui 
and,  although  they  were  mipossible,  still  they  seemed  ti 
The  descriptive  portions  of  the  stories  had  not  appealed 
them  at  all  and  at  first  when  I  suggested  other  tales  in  t] 
stead  there  was  almost  a  rebellion. 

Later  in  the  year  I  found  that  in  many  instances  Cot 
King,  and  Verne  had  replaced  the  newer  writers  with  bel 
results. 

In  September,  upon  taking  charge  of  a  new  set  of 
twenty-eight  in  number — not  one  among  them  of  Amerii 
parentage — I  asked  how  many  enjoyed  reading  out  of  school 
Only  seven  responded.     Later  1  discovered  that  four  w< 
habitual  "nickel-library"  readers  and  only  one  promised 
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read  them   no  more,  when  their  bad  influence  was  shown. 
It  was  not  possible  to  undo  at  once  the  result  of  several 
years  of    daily  habit;  but  I  have  not  given  up   the   task 
although  the  odds  are  greatly  against  me.     One  pupil  said 
that  his  father  subscribed  to  the  Police  Gazette^  and  liked  it, 
so  he  guessed  it  was  all  right.     Of  course  those  parents  do 
not  realize  that  it  is  the  literature  of  the  home  and  the  con- 
versation of  the  home  which  form  the  child's  taste;  that  no 
amount  of  good  teaching  can  overcome  carelessness,  indif- 
ference, or  the  results  of  wrong-doing  of  those  who  pay  no 
attention  to  the  class  of  literature  that  lies  about  the  house. 
The  utter  uselessness   of  trying   to   reform   the   tastes  of 
children  from  such  homes  in  the  short  period  of  school- 
time  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a  story  in  a  recent  number  of 
the   Outlook,  told  by  the   Rev.  Arthur  Patten.     He  calls  it 
"An  Old  Fish  Story  with  a  New  Moral.**     A  certain  school 
of  fish — so  goes  the  fable — we  will  call  it  a  certain  Sunday- 
school  of  fish,  became  annoyed  at  the  lobster*s  mode  of 
swimming.     It  is  said  that  lobsters  always  swim  backwards. 
This  Sunday-school  of  fish  became  so  exceedingly  annoyed 
that   lobsters   should    forever   swim   backwards   that   they 
gathered  in  council,  and  resolved  upon  definite  measures 
of  instruction  and  reform  in  the  interest  of  a  forward  move- 
ment among  their  lobster  relatives.     So  to  this  end  they 
found  a  young  lobster  that  they  considered  responsive  and 
teachable,  and,  having  obtained  permission,  brought  him  to 
school  one  fine  morning.     All  day  long  they  taught  him 
lesson  after  lesson — line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept. 
-As  a  result,  when  school  was  dismissed  at  night  this  young 
hopeful  made  a  fine  success  of  swimming  home  forwards. 
He  was  surely  making  progress  in  the  way  he  should  go. 
Sut  alas  and  alack!    his  home  was   not  a  Sunday-school. 
What   did   he   see?     Father   and    mother  were   swimming 
backwards;  sister  and  brother  were  swimming  backwards. 
^nd  even  grandpa  and  grandma  were  swimming  backwards. 
This  was  too  much  for  young  hopeful.     He  was  too  imma- 
ture to  resist  such  persuasion  of  age  and  numbers,  and  so, 
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when  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rang  the  next  morning,  although 
he  went  to  school  according  to  promise,  he  went  swimming 
backwards.     The  moral  is  too  plain  to  need  stating. 

The  child  who  reads,  who  loves  books,  is  dependent  for 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life  on  the  kind  of  books  he 
is  permitted  to  read.  According  to  Prof.  Russell  of  the 
Teachers'  College  the  minimum  amount  of  reading  is  done 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve,  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  reading  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades, 
the  boys  and  girls  in  these  grades  averaging  fourteen  years. 
He  believes  that  the  falling-off  after  this  period  is  due  to 
the  large  demands  of  school-work  on  children. 

Before  fourteen  years  of  age  the  child  who  reads  at  all, 
reads  everything  that  he  can  reach — the  numerous  adver- 
tisements sent  through  the  mail  or  thrown  from  house  to 
house,  often  made  attractive  by  stories  of  a  totally  worthless 
class,  which  end  with  an  advertisement,  are  not  sent  out 
with  the  purpose  of  developing  a  taste  for  good  literature 
and  frequently  have  an  opposite  effect.  Because  the  child 
is  eager  for  reading-matter  it  is  the  duty  of  parents,  teachers 
and  librarians  to  provide  the  best  of  the  class  that  boys  and 
t^nrls  care  for,  which  experience  teaches  to  be  stories  of 
adventure  and  love  stories. 

The  difficulty  in  laying  a  proper  foundation  for  good 
literature  is  that  it  requires  so  much  time,  so  much  more 
time,  than  many  who  have  the  care  of  children  wish  to  give 
to  it.  Mothers  spend  hours  in  planning  adornment  for  the 
body  of  the  child,  in  preparinj^^  food  for  its  stomach,  or  in 
prescribing  pure  air,  work  and  play,  hut  find  no  time  to 
assist  in  the  adornment  of  the  niiiui  or  in  planning  hygienic 
rules  for  it.  **  The  foundation  for  gc^od  literature  is  in  every 
child's  nature,  hut  the  supcrstnictiirc  must  be  begun  before 
he  can  himself  read,"  just  as  the  superstructure  for  a  good 
digestive  system  is  he^un  before  the  child  can  eat  solid  food. 

There  is  a  value  in  literature  for  teaching  morals  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  little  story  found  in  the  North-Western 
Monthly:  **  A  little  boy  who  had   been  blowing  bubbles   all 
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the  morning,  tiring  of  play,  and  suddenly  growing  serious, 
said,  *  Read  me  that  story  about  heaven;  it  ith  so  gloriouth/ 
'  I  will,*  said  the  mother,  *  but  first  tell  me,  did  you  take  the 
soap  out  of  the  water?'  'O,  yeth;  I'm  pretty  sure  I  did* 
The  mother  read  the  description  of  the  beautiful  city,  the 
streets  of  gold,  the  gates  of  pearl.  He  listened  with  de- 
light, but  when  she  came  to  the  words,  '  no  one  can  enter 
there  who  loveth  or  maketh  a  lie,'  bounding  up,  he  said,  *  I 
gueth  I'll  go  and  thee  about  that  thoap!' " 

Last  February  a  children's  room  in  charge  of  Miss  Edna 
Lyman  was  opened  as  a  feature  of  the  public  library  in  Oak 
Park,  Illinois.  The  room  is  planned  with  open  shelves 
where  the  children  are  free  to  select  their  own  books  and 
bring  them  to  the  charging-desk.  This  plan  is  very  popu- 
lar and  the  grade  of  books  taken  by  the  children  is  much 
better  than  under  the  old  system,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact, 
at  least  in  part,  that  the  best  books  have  an  equal  chance 
to  appeal  to  the  eye  with  those  of  an  inferior  grade. 
When  the  library  was  reorganized  in  July  a  year  ago,  it 
proved  an  opportune  time  to  remove  Alger  and  Castleman 
from  the  shelves  without  creating  much  disturbance,  and 
they  never  were  put  back. 

The  boys  asked  for  them  for  awhile  and  then,  attracted 
by  Tomlinson  and  Stoddard,  they  ceased  to  inquire  for  their 
old  friends.     Miss  Lyman  says  that  Louisa  Alcott  is  and 
always  will  be  the  girls*  favorite  and  that  Ellen  Deland,  a 
new  writer  of  stories  for  girls,  is  very  popular.     Here,  the 
younger  children  never  get  enough  fairy  tales  and  every  one 
of  Lang's  is  purchased.     A  new  feature  in  this  library  work 
is  its  connection  with  the  schools.     The  teachers  send  top- 
ics from  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades  in  geography 
^nd  history,  and  a  list  of  books  and  periodical  articles  on 
^ach  subject  is  inserted  in  the  children's   card  catalogue, 
fiesides  this,  pictures  have  been  secured  from  every  avail- 
able source  and  are  mounted  and  classified  like  the  books, 
and  when  a  teacher  is  going  to  take  up  a  topic  she  sends  the 
librarian  word  and  the  list  is  looked  up  and  books  and  pic- 
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tures  sent  to  her  school,  with  other  material  for  the  children 
when  they  come  to  the  library.  In  this  way  there  is  a  co- 
operation which  stimulates  the  love  for  good  and  whole- 
some literature,  which  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  librarian 
could  hope  to  secure. 

Referring  to  children's  tastes  Miss  Lyman  says:  "Give 
children  the  best  and  they  will  lake  it;  provide  only  the  im- 
possible and  thoroughly  sensational  of  Alger,  Castleman 
and  Optic  or  the  wishy-wa.shy-goody-goody  of  the  Elsie 
books.and  the  children  will  form  tastes  which  years  will  not 
change.  Much  could  be  done  which  is  not  accomplished  i( 
mothers  and  teachers  would  give  their  aid.  So  few  moth- 
ers seem  to  know  the  books  their  children  are  reading  and 
care  less.  Many  a  child  would  read  much  better  books  if 
his  mother  would  only  start  his  interest  by  reading  aloud  to 
him.  at  least  until  the  heart  of  the  story  is  reached  and  he 
cares  to  finish  it  for  himself."  The  circulation  from  the  li- 
brary is  from  75  to  loo  books  a  day,  about  40  of  which  arc 
from  the  children's  room. 

This  Is  but  one  of  many  such  libraries  throughout  the 
states   and    it    plainly   shows   the  necessity  not  merely  of 
good  books  but,  more  than  that,  the  need  of  an  able,  Infi 
e.sted,  intellectual  librarian. 

There  is  a  very  important  point  which  must  be 
cred  in  this  subject  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  broad  reat 
ing.  Story-reading  bears  about  the  same  resemblance  to 
real  education  thai  play  does  to  work;  mere  interest  is  val- 
ueless. The  reading  which  really  counts  sets  one  to  think 
for  himself.  The  books  which  are  really  valuable  are  those 
which  give  inspiration  rather  than  information,  and  we  find 
what  is  needed,  in  those  books  which  until  recent  years  have 
been  "loo  old"  for  children.  Fortunately  that  time  is  past 
and  the  child-mind  can  enjoy  the  "Old  Greek  Stories," 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The  Odyssey."  "The  Arabian  Nights," 
"Stories  of  Mythology,"  and  many  others  through  the  ef- 
forts of  writers  who  have  recognized  the  needs  of  children. 

In  a  recently  published  work,  called  "Course  of  Stu( 
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in  History  and  Literature,"  by  Emily  Rice,  she  says:  **Itis 
commonly  understood  that  literature  and  art  belong  to  all 
stages  of  growth.  The  very  young  children  have  their 
stories  and  poems  and  they  draw  and  paint.  History  is 
considered  to  be  for  the  maturer  mind,  the  later  stages  of 
progress.  But  has  not  the  little  child  his  social  life?  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  ability  to  adapt  one's  self  to  conditions  and  the  nec- 
essities of  the  present  suggest  the  material  for  study.  There 
is  no  lack  of  material  for  early  history  lessons.  The  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  furnish  an  introduction  to  Greek  life  that 
makes  the  children  at  home  at  once  in  Ithaca,  among  the 
Pbcenicians,  and  in  Troy." 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  subject  as  presented  to  you  to- 
day nor  can  it  all  be  solved  in  one  paper.  When  grown 
persons  who  have  the  training  of  children  can  be  made  to 
realize  that  children's  books  are  not  beneath  their  intellect, 
when  the  mother  and  teacher  will  walk  hand-in-hand  through 
the  realms  of  child-literature  and  the  librarian  will  furnish 
only  the  best  to  be  had,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  de- 
sired goal  be  reached.  Amelia  D.  Alpiner. 

Kankakee,  III.  • 

[Read  at  the  Child-Study  Section,  Northern  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association,  Oct.  28,  1893.] 

Jl  Jl  Jl 

.  We  have  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  truth,  for  "the 
eternal  years  of  God  are  hers.'* 

But  it  is  our  mission  to  see  that  the  truth  has  free  course 
and  that  not  too  many  of  these  **  eternal  years  "  are  con- 
sumed in  our  share  of  this  work. — Supt.  Hatch. 

ji  ji  ji 

Every  member  of  society  who  does  not  in  some  way 
produce  as  much  as  he  consumes  is  a  weight  upon  the  state. 
Elvery  member  should  contribute  somewhat  more  than  he 
Consumes,  that  the  aggregate  may  show  an  accumulation 
of  resources. — W.  H.  Campbell. 


"tXNGUAGE  TEACHING  FROM    THE    CHIL[>-Sf 
POINT  OF  VIEW, 
[  Cotiiinued.  ] 

\X/ITH  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading  and  writing. 
'  a  new  element  comes  to  the  assistance  of  language- 
study.  Visual  and  motor  impressions,  from  the  printed 
page  and  from  the  attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  writing,  are 
of  inestimable  value  for  the  awakening  of  clearer  language 
concepts.  As,  in  the  previous  period,  careful  enunciation 
and  scrupulously  correct  language  on  the  part  of  par- 
ent and  teacher  were  powerful  agencies  for  establishing 
in  the  child's  mind  a  feeling  for  correctness  of  expression, 
now,  with  throwing  open  lo  the  youthful  learner  the  golden 
gates  of  the  vast  and  rich  domain  of  literature,  noble  ex- 
amples of  what  there  is  best  in  his  language  must  surround 
and  inspire  him  from  the  beginning.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  principles  that  must  guide 
the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  reading-matter  for  school 
use;  suffice  it  to  say  that  only  such  matter  is  permissible 
which  the  child  can  learn  lo  admire  and  imitate.  The  lan- 
guage of  his  immediate  surroundings  is  now  supplemented 
by  that  used,  exalted,  and  made  immortal  by  the  great 
minds  of  his  race.  Again  his  native  imitativeness  will  be 
the  efficient  factor  in  his  appropriating  these  great  models 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  self-expression.  His  power  of  dis- 
crimination between  adequate  and  inadequate  expression 
will  be  strengthened,  and  his  natural  tendency  towards  the 
beautiful,  the  rhythmical,  the  melodious,  will  receive  a  new 
stimulus.  Children  need  tmich  more  poetry  than  prose ;  and 
much  more  fanciful,  rhetorical,  epic,  rhapsodical  prose  than 
common-place  narratives  and  descriptions.  At  the  dawn 
of  civilization  and  literature,  the  poet  was  rhetor,  rhapso- 
dist,  historian,  naturalist,  philosopher,  teacher;  mastery  of 
the  language  appeared  first  in  the  form  of  poesy.  And 
youthful  minds  to  this  day  delight  the  most  in  rhythmic 
style;  in  the  measured  step  of  the  epos  and  the  sublimely 
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simple  language  of  the  classic  tale  and  folklore,  the  wild 
•movement  of  the  dithyramb,  the  sweet  numbers  of  lyric 
song;  and  this  poetic  disposition,  wedded  to  their  love  of 
action,  gives  the  child  and  the  youth  that  intense  fondness 
for  dramatic  expression  so  often  observed. 

It  suggests  itself,  then,  that  young  children  should  read 
real  literature — matter  composed  by  the  masters  of  literary 
expression;  and  that  poetical  and  dramatic  compositions 
should  have  the  preference.  Maybe  that  in  imitation  of 
these  models  the  child's  language  will  at  first  be  a  little 
florid  and  high-flown;  no  matter,  what  is  exuberant  and 
rank  in  it  will  soon  enough  be  trimmed  down  by  the  more 
prosaic  influence  of  later  years. 

And  let  us  not  undervalue  the  intense  enjoyment  the 
child  takes  in  humorous  things^  nor  forget  that  the  sense  of 
humor  is  not  merely  the  merry  monarch  of  idle  pastime,  but 
truly  a  promoter  of  intellectual  development.  To  appreciate 
a  joke  means  to  see  a  relation  between  ordinarily  unrelated 
things.  Children's  enjoyment  of  humor,  therefore,  has  not 
only  an  emotional  value,  giving  their  minds  an  optimistic 
trend;  it  also  illustrates  their  "proneness  to  explore  all  the 
possibilities  of  human  life"  (G.Stanley  Hall  and  A.  Allin, 
"The  Psychology  of  Tickling,  Laughing,  and  the  Comic," 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  October,  1897),  *^^d  is  a 
legitimate  outcome  of  the  play  instinct.  It  represents  a 
distinct  form  of  intellectual  play,  as  valuable  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  logical  thinking  as  the  puzzle-interest  (of  which 
more  will  be  said  hereafter).  Hence,  there  should  be  a 
goodly  admixture  of  humorous  reading  matter,  from  the 
funny  nonsense  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  and  **  Alice  in 
Wonderland  "  to  the  scholarly  pleasantries  of  the  **  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  were  it  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  the  children's  taste  in  this  direction,  and 
to  guard  them  from  falling  into  the  vulgar  modes  of 
thought  towards  which  reckless  witticism  often  leads. 

The  cardinal  thing  for  language  development  is  the 
more  or  less  conscious  absorption  of  the  model  of  expres- 
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sion  set  before  the  children;  and  this  absorption  will  a 
be  greatly  helped  by  committing  to  memory  a  number  of 
well-chosen  selections.  There  are.  however,  other  de- 
vices. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remember  that  correct  speech 
is  greatly  benefited  by  perceiving  and  recalling  to  the  mind 
the  correct _/br»i  of  the  words.  What  enunciation  is  (or  oral 
expression,  spelling  is  for  the  written  form  of  language.  There 
is  a  distinct  relation  between  spelling  and  grammar,  and  error 
and  muddle  in  one  will  injure  the  other.  The  vividness  of 
the  mental  images  of  word-forms  depends  largely  upon 
visual  and  motor  impressions  and  memories.  Relatively 
few  people  (often  those  that  have  a  peculiar  ear  for  music) 
are  ear-minded,  and  the  ear-minded  ones  among  the  pupils 
of  an  elementary  school  receive  enough  of  the  attention 
due  to  their  peculiarity  if  teachers  are  careful  about  their 
enunciation.  But  even  they  will  have  their  word-images 
made  more  distinct  by  accompanying  motor  memories. 
These  facts  show  the  absurdity  of  the  tiresome,  monoton- 
ous, one-sided  singsong  of  oral  spelling.  How  unnecessary 
this  is,  is  also  made  clear  by  the  circumstance  that  few 
teachers  will  attempt  to  follow  this  insipid  practice  when 
they  teach  a  foreign  language.  Who  has  ever  heard  of  a 
French,  German,  Latin,  or  Greek  spelling-match?  Spelling 
paper  is  of  use  mainly  for  writing,  and  as  we  learn  to  swim 
by  going  into  the  water,  we  learn  to  spell  by  writing  the 
words.  Constant  practice  in  writing,  first  by  copying,  and 
then  by  composing. 

Copying  is  a  very  valuable  exercise  indeed.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  must  be  discretion  in  the  selection 
of  copies.  Not  everything  needs  to  be  copied;  but  many  of 
the  selections  which  have  been  chosen  for  memorizing;  pro- 
verbs ("epigrammatic  condensations  of  applicable  wisdom, 
which  have  long  served  as  a  sort  of  moral  code  of  direction 
to  mankind  "  [Anomy,  Frazer  Magasnn£\,  and  which  are  ad- 
mirable examples  of  concise  and  pregnant  expression); 
fables  and   the   like  may  well    be   copied.     This   copying 
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alternating  with  dictation  exercises  covering  the  same 
ground,  will  intensify  the  mental  images  of  the  selections 
and  help  in  memorizing  and  preserving  them.  If  more  of 
intelligent  copying  and  dictation  were  practised,  teachers 
would  experience  less  difficulty  in  having  the  pupils  copy 
simple  directions  from  the  blackboard,  or  make  notes  of 
very  ordinary  explanations.  How  can  a  child  whose  mental 
images  of  the  words  and  forms  of  language  are  indis- 
tinct, confused  and  fragmentary,  be  expected  to  use  this 
language  with  an  adequate  degree  of  correctness? 

Spelling  and  grammar  go  hand  in  hand  in  many  gram- 
matical forms.  The  tendency  of  the  child  to  build  words 
and  forms  by  analogy,  referred  to  before,  will  here  again 
be  helpful,  and  lists  of  words  and  inflections,  based  upon 
common  type-forms,  can  be  made  to  the  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  true  that  many  forms  appear  arbitrary,  and  will 
seem  to  defy  attempts  at  analogical  classification.  But,  if 
introduced  as  new  types,  as  suggested  before,  children  of  this 
age  will,  as  a  rule,  accept  them  unquestioningly.  Refer- 
ence is  here  made  not  only  to  spelling  lists  as  such,  but  to 
lists  which  have  a  grammatical  significance.  Thus,  singu- 
lars and  plurals  may  be  contrasted,  in  lists  somewhat  like 

these: 

First  Typb:        father — fathers. 

table— tables,  etc. 
Sbcond  Type:    dish— dishes. 

fox — foxes,  etc. 
Third  Typb:       man — men. 

woman — women,  etc. 

In  a  similar  manner,  lists  of  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives, of  possessive   cases,  etc.,  may  be   prepared.     Verb 

forms  can  be  tabulated  thus: 

First  Typb:      I  praise,  I  praised,  I  am  praised. 

I  love,  I  loved,  I  am  loved. 

I  hate,  I  hated,  I  am  hated,  etc. 

Second  Typb:  I  regret,  I  regretted,  I  am  regretted. 

I  shun,  I  shunned,  I  am  shunned,  etc. 

Third  Type:     I  bend,  I  bent,  I  am  bent. 

I  send,  I  sent,  I  am  sent,  etc. 
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Such  lists  ought  to  be  copied  in  notebooks  1 
cially  for  this  purpose,  and  added  to  as  occasion  suggests. 
It  needs  hardly  be  said  that  only  such  words  must  be  given 
a  place  on  these  "  growing  "  lists  whose  meaning  and  use  are 
satisfactorily  understood;  in  other  words,  such  as  form 
the  stock  vocabulary  of  the  children,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently read  and  used  by  them. 

Some  general  notions  of  name-words  (nouns),  words 
denoting  quality  (adjectivesj,  and  words  denoting  action 
(verbs)  will  have  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  children  by 
this  time,  under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Ex- 
ercises in  contrasting  words  like  "produce"  (verb)  and 
"  prod-uce"  (noun)  in  sentences,  and  then  tabulating  them, 
will  throw  the  difference  of  their  respective  functions  into 
bold  relief.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  these 
notions  formal  or  inelastic:  no  definition  or  general  rule 
should  be  demanded,  as  by  such  crude  definitions  as 
alluded  to  above,  the  children  would  only  learn  to  recog- 
nize some  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives,  but  by  no  means  all. 
The  greater  number  of  verbs,  e.g.,  they  have  in  daily  use. 
would  thus  escape  recognition.  True,  there  will  perhaps 
always  be  a  small  percentage  of  precocious  or  otherwise 
intellectually  exceptional  pupils  in  a  class;  if  these  do  see 
relations  and  can  be  helped  to  derive  a  general  principle 
from  their  observations  and  concrete  exercises,  well  enough 
for  them;  they  must  not  be  repressed.  But  M^iV  standard 
cannot  be  the  class  standard.  The  aim  at  this  stage  can 
only  be  to  establish  good  habits  of  expression,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  child's  natural  tendency  to  analogize,  and  to 
give  its  incipient  ability  to  discern  simple  relations  suffi- 
cient stimulus. 

A%  t\\C  greatest  effort  vi'iW  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  interest  VIC  should  not  overlook  the  intense  delight 
which  children  take  in  riddles  and  puzzles  of  all  kinds. 
What  is  presented  to  them  in  puzzle- form  is  sure  to  arouse 
at  once  their  alert  attention.  Lindley's  study  of  puzzles 
(loc.  cit. )  shows  that  "the  riddle-interest  proper. 
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at  4,  culminates  at  8,  9,  and  10.  Language  puzzles,  exclu- 
sive of  riddles,  are  most  in  favor  from  12  to  15."  Let  us 
mark  the  culmination  periods  which  coincide  with  the  crit- 
ical periods  previously  pointed  out.  The  puzzle-interest 
should  certainly  be  utilized  in  language-teaching. 

It  is  evident  that  many  riddles  which  deal  with  letters 
•and  syllables  can  be  made  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  spell- 
ing. Many  riddles^  however,  describe  **  the  object  in  ques- 
tion in  a  paradoxical  or  ambiguous  way"  (Lindley).  This 
suggests  the  use  of  the  riddle  as  a  device  to  detect  the  char- 
acter of  subject,  object  and  predicate.  Again,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  formal  drill,  which  would  only  kill  the 
interest  just  kindled  and  serve  no  purpose.  Below  the 
tenth  year,  when  children  are  most  interested  in  what  Lind- 
ley calls  the  riddle  proper,  namely  a  simple  question  (as: 
**  Lives  without  a  body,  hears  without  ears,  speaks  without 
mouth,  to  which  the  air  alone  gives  birth — What  is  it? 
(Echo),  this  exercise  may  simply  serve  to  loosen  the  chil- 
dren's intellectual  joints,  as  it  were,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  more  trying  tasks  of  the  next  period. 

The  tenth  year  is  again  the  turning-point.  From  now 
on  through  the  prepubertal  period  (a  period  of  uncertain 
length,  differing  in  the  two  sexes  and  in  individuals),  the 
interest  in  the  other  classes  of  language  puzzles  is  marked. 
These  are  really  nothing  else  than  more  elaborate  riddles. 
Lindley  enumerates  the  rebus,  the  charade  (also  in  its  dra- 
matic form),  word  squares,  diamonds,  etc.;  the  acrostic — 
logogram,  metagram,  decapitations,  curtailments,  retail- 
ments;  hidden  words,  and  the  like.  "Altogether  there  are 
more  than  thirty  species  of  language  and  word-puzzles.  It 
is  obvious  that  many  of  these  not  only  challenge  ingenuity 
and  involve  the  logical  processes,  but  also  have  point  as  in- 
formation tests."  It  would  be  a  welcome  undertaking  if 
someone  would  collect  puzzles  and  grade  and  arrange  them 
in  their  bearings  upon  different  branches  of  instruction  and 
with  regard  to  language-training  as  such — as  orthographical, 
word-building,  subject,  object  and    predicate   puzzles,  etc. 
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The  skillftti  teacher  will  soon  find  a  way  to  Bukc  good  use 
of  (hem. 

For  a  clearer  uoderaandine  of  du  eAKotumml  tw/«r  nf 
^uisUi,  Lifldley's  article  sboold  be  roasalted.  The  follov- 
iog  quotations  must  suffice  to  illastrate  the  bearic^  of  this 
intellectual  ptay  upon  the  mental  devclopmeat  of  children 
approaching  the  most  critica]  period  of  their  life.  "It  is 
(air  to  assume  a  priori  that  the  systems  ef  cortical  associa- 
ItOD  fibres  now  begin  to  develop  more  raptdlv. Experi- 
mental data  coDcerniog  growth  of  reasoning  power. .  . .  fur- 
nish corroboration  for  the  above  oeurologicai  assumption 

May  not  this  prepubertal  intellectual  play  activity  beat 

direct  prop^eutic  relations  to  adolescence?  The  resulting 
flcxibilitj'  of  mind,  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  narrow  modes 
of  thought,  and  the  accompanying  increment  of  gain  in 
strength  and  poise  of  intellect  and  will,  may  help  somewhat 
to  mitigate  the  dangers  of  the  'new  birth.'  ~ 

By  working  enthusiastically  over  puzzles,  the  child's 
ability  to  grasp  relations  quickly,  to  reason  logically,  is 
greatly  strengthened,  and  he  becomes  rcad\  for  formal  in- 
struction. We  are  reminded  by  I.indley  that  twelve  is  the 
age  when  Rousseau  would  have  Emile,  after  years  of  free- 
dom from  restraint,  placed  under  format  tuition. 

Lindley's  study  also  demonstrates  thai  even  in  this  point 
the  development  of  the  child  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  race. 
Riddles  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  childhood  of 
mankind,  at  a  time  preceding  intellectual  maturity.  "The 
making  of  riddles."  says  Tyler.  ("Primitive  Culture,"  I|, 
"requires  a  fair  power  of  ideal  comparison,  and  knowledge 
must  have  made  considerable  advance  before  the  process 
coutd  become  so  familiar  as  to  fall  from  earnest  into  sport." 
I^l  us  be  reminded  of  th*^  riddle  of  the  sphinx;  of  the  part 
riddles  play  in  Farr>-  Tales;  and  that  the  rebus  is  perhaps 
but  a  degenerated  form  of  picture  writing  and  f 
Maximilian  P.  E.  i 

CkarMlivilk.    Va. 
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"THE  TWO  ORPHANS." 

A  STORY  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

lOHNNY  and  Mary  were  sitting  on  the  back  porch  of 
^  their  little  cottage  home  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Their  papa  was  a  laboring  man  depending  upon  his  daily 
labor  for  the  support  of  his  small  family  of  four. 

Misfortune  had  recently  come  to  them,  for  one  night, 
only  a  short  time  ago,  Johnny  and  Mary  were  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  their  loving  grandmother,  who  spoke  to  them 
very  softly  and  tenderly,  (so  softly  that  the  very  tone  was' 
frightful  to  them,)  telling  them  to  come  with  her.  She  led 
them  to  the  small  room  where  their  sick  mamma  had  been 
lying  for  some  time.  She  was  very,  very  weak,  but  calling 
her  children  close  to  her  side  she  told  them  that  she  would 
not  be  with  them  much  longer.  She  said  that  she  would 
soon  have  to  leave  them,  that  the  dear  Heavenly  Father 
wanted  her  over  there  to  be  with  Him.  And  that  if  they 
would  be  good  they  would  soon  come  to  be  with  her.  She 
kissed  them  both  fondly,  and  after  telling  their  papa  and 
grandma  good-bye,  she  lingered  a  little  while  and  then  fell 
asleep  in  death. 

To  Johnny  and  Mary  the  next  few  days  were  as  a  dream. 
To  their  tender  hearts,  it  looked  cruel  that  their  mamma 
must  hS  hid  away  from  them  so  they  could  not  see  her  any 
more;  but  since  papa  and  grandma  said  it  had  to  be  they 
tried  to  bring  themselves  to  think  that  it  was  all  right. 

Now  while  they  were  sitting  on  the  back  porch  a  very 
grave  problem  confronted  them.  Their  papa  had  told  them 
that  he  could  not  keep  them  in  a  hoftie  with  himself,  be- 
cause he  must  be  away  at  work  nearly  all  of  the  time.  So 
they  are  to  have  another  home.  This  is  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  They  were  wondering  what  it  would  be  like. 
Johnny  assured  Mary  that  he  was  quite  certain  he  could  over- 
see the  house  where  they  now  lived,  during  the  day.  And 
that  he  and  Mary  could  get  along  just  the  best  kind  if  papa 
would  only  come  home  to  be  with  them  at  night. 
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Johnny  was  seven  years  old  and  Mary  five  and  they  wen 
quite  sure  they  could  keep  house  in  the  daytime  alt  right. 

But  even  while  they  were  yet  talking,  grandma  called 
them  to  her,  and  proceeded  to  wash  and  dress  them  for  t 
journey.     She   occasionally  sobbed   and   wiped   away   i 
tears,  which  made  it  all  the  more  serious  for  the  little  n 
less  children. 

Soon  papa  canae  and,  after  the  satchel  was  packed,  they 
began  their  journey.  The  children  tried  to  console  each  other 
with  the  sights  along  the  way,  but  the  serious  faces  of  pap, 
•ind  grandma  drove  away  the  most  of  their  enjoyment. 

Finally  they  stop  in  sight  of  a  long,  large  building,  y 
rows  and   rows  of  windows,  out  of  a  great  many  of  whi<a 
peered  the  faces  of  children  of  all  sizes. 

"Who  lives  here?"  said  Mary  to  grandma.  "Childo 
whose  mammas  or  papas,  or  both,  have  gone  home  ] 
heaven,"  said  grandma. 

The  children's  hearts  fairly  stood  still  as  they  remQ 
bered  their  once  happy  home  and  loving  mother. 

True,  they  would  have  a  great  many  more  playmate 
here  than  they  were  used  to  having,  but  this  could  not  1 
compared  to  their  once  cozy  little  home. 

Soon  they  were  sealed  in  abig. sunny  parlor,  anda 
haired,  motherly  woman  came  in  and  shook  hands  wi' 
of  them.     She  held  a  long  conversation  with  the  chlldreaa 
papa   and   grandma;  and  then  came  the   good-bys, 
which  Johnny  and  Mary  were  left  alone  with  the  mother] 
old  lady. 

She  treated  them  very  kindly.  The  children  were  cong 
pelled  to  separate  tliough,  for  Johnny  was  given  a  plat 
among  the  boys  of  his  age,  and  Mary  a  place  among  1 
girls.  Only  occasionally  did  they  have  the  opportunity  f| 
speaking  together. 

The  following  days  they  were  kept  quite  busy.    Th« 
were  lessons  to  learn,  tasks  to  perform,  songs  to  sing,  i 
to  be  eaten  at  long  tables,  walks  to  take,  church  to  at 
speeches  to  listen  to     oh,  but  those  were  busy  times! 
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Only  at  playtime  and  at  the  noon  meal  were  they 
allowed  any  freedom,  and  this  was  well  improved  by  all  of 
them. 

One  day  Johnny  overheard  the  matron  in  conversation 
with  a  strange  man,  and  without  hardly  aiming  to  be 
naughty,  he  listened  to  them  for  a  while.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise he  learned  that  they  were  talking  about  Mary,  and 
that  she  was  to  be  taken  to  another  home — a  real  home, 
where  she  would  have  a  real  papa  and  mamma  and  a  grown- 
up brother.  But  the  saddest  part  of  it  all  was,  her  where- 
abouts was  to  be  kept  a  real  secret.  Not  even  her  papa  nor 
her  grandma  were  to  know  where  she  should  go.  And 
of  course  Johnny  was  not  to  know  either.  But  he  peeped 
through  a  crack  and  got  a  good  look  at  the  strange  man, 
and  resolved  that  when  he  should  be  a  little  larger,  and 
should  get  out  of  this  home,  he  would  search  the  whole 
world  over  but  what  he  would  find  this  very  man  and  his 
sister  Mary  again. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  was  called  into  the  parlor  where 
Mary  and  their  mistress  were  seated.  She  told  him  that 
Mary  was  soon  to  go  away  and  that  they  should  now  a  little 
visit,  for  in  an  hour  or  so  Mary  would  have  to  leave.  It 
was  a  very  solemn  visit  indeed,  but  before  he  was  sent  out 
Johnny  whispered  to  her  to  be  a  good  girl  and  he  would 
some  time  come  to  her.  This  was  the  last  time  that  he  has 
ever  seen  his  little  sister  Mary,  but  he  hopes  to  see  her, 
some  time. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  man  came  to  the  home,  and,  after  a 
long  talk  with  the  matron,  he  took  Johnny  with  him  on  the 
train  to  a  farm  near  a  small  town,  and  told  him  that  this 
would  be  his  future  home. 

Johnny  likes  the  farm  very  much,  with  its  horses,  and 
sheep,  and  cows*  and  pigs,  and  chickens.  And  he  likes  his 
new  papa  and  mamma,  too,  for  they  are  very,  very  kind  to 
him,  allowing  him  a  little  colt  and  pig  which  he  may  feed 
and  call  all  his  own. 
'    But  amidst  all  these  pleasant  surroundings  he  has  not 
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forgotten  his  promise  to  his  little  sister  Mary,  and  he  still 
declares  that  when  he  is  a  man  he  will  hunt  the  whole  world 

over  until  he  succeeds  in  finding  her. 

John  Jayfred. 
j»  j»  ji 

THE  NEW  BOY. 

Did  y*  ever  stop  your  ears  up, 

'Nd  listen  to  your  teeth, 
As  they  dance  'nd  clack  'nd  clatter 

On  the  crackers  underneath? 
Kin  y'  make  your  ears  go  wobbly 

Like  a  donkey  when  he  brays? 
rU  bet  y'  can't  make  both  your  thumbs 

Go  roun'  two  different  ways! 

Kin  y'  yawn  as  if  y'  liked  it, 

With  your  mouth  shet  tight? 
Y'  don'  know  how  t'  cluck  your  tongue — 

Naw,  that  ain't  right! 
Kin  y'  whistle  on  two  fingers. 

Like  a  ningine  callin'  **coal?" 
Say — lemme  see  your  sling-shot — 

You  got  a  fishin'-pole? 

Y'  can't  stan'  on  your  head-'n'-han's 

'Thout  a  wall  to  prop — 
D'y'  ever  go  in  swimmin'. 

An'  never  tell  your  Pop? 
The  teacher's  watchin'  both  of  us-  - 

She's  on  to  me,  I  gues' — 
'F  she  keeps  me  in  f'r  talkin'  t'  you, 

I'll — lick  you  at  recessi 

Hakkison  Eastman  Patten- 
Svcamon\  III. 

^^v     l^v     i^v 

For  the  radical  betterment  of  humanity,  more  is  hoped 
from  the  public-school  system,  duly  improved  and  admin- 
istered, than    from   any   other  a^t*ncy    now  known. — Suft^ 

/hidrni's,  Chicago. 

%^  %r*  %r* 

George  William  Curtis  says:  "The  dignity,  the  influ- 
ence, the  power  of  the  teacher's  office  are  incalculable.' 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  CURRENT. 

Northern  lUinoi.  T"^   semi-annual   gathering   of  the 

Teachcfs'  Assodadoiu  Northern    Illinois     teachers    was 

held  at  La  Salle,  October  28  and  29. 
The  general  topic  for  discussion  was  **The  American  Idea 
in  Education:"  First — The  Problems  of  the  American 
Public  School.  Second — The  School  in  Relation  to  General 
Culture.  Third — The  Relation  of  Clubs  to  Education 
About  twelve  hundred  teachers  listened  to  or  participated 
in  the  discussions.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  new 
Township  High-school  Building,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent school-buildings  in  the  state.  Wide  halls,  beautiful 
ceilings,  short  stairs  with  broad  landings,  preserve  it  from 
that  severe,  barn-like  appearance  which  characterizes  so 
many  school-houses.  In  the  basement  is  a  spacious  gym- 
nasium seventy  by  eighty-five  feet.  The  assembly-hall  will 
seat  four  hundred  and  allow  fifteen  square  feet  of  area- 
space  to  each  person.  The  beautiful  music-hall  is  seated 
with  six  hundred  opera-chairs.  The  principal's  office, 
library,  chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories  are 
fitted  up  with  safe,  tables,  water-baths,  live-boxes  and 
apparatus  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  kind. 

Not  an  insignificant  part  of  what  many  of  the  teachers 
learned  at  the  meeting  was  what  a  well-appointed  school- 
building  should  be  like. 

Most  of  the  furniture  and  apparatus  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Matthiessen,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  La  Salle,  through 
whose  generosity  fifteen  carloads  of  the  visiting  teachers 
enjoyed  a  trip  to  the  wonderful  canyons  and  grottoes  of 
Deer  Park. 

▼h   NotUieOttf       A   COMMODIOUS,  well-heated  build- 
PuUk BtfildingB ?  ing  like  the   High-school  Building 

at  La  Salle,  lighted  with  gas  and  elec- 
tricity so  as  to  be  available  in  the  evening,  suggests  the 
query:  Why  do  we  let  such  opportunities  escape  us?    Why 
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keep  such  expensive  cciiGces  closed  oae-fourtli  oimtytv~ 
and  two-thirds  of  evcr>'  day  the>'  are  in  use?  In  La  Salle. 
Streator.  Bloomiogton.  SptiDgfield.  Chicago  and  all  miniag 
and  manu^cturiag  towns  there  are  large  labor  and  foretgn 
elements  which  have,  properly  speaking,  no  homes.  The>' 
sleep  and  cat  in  crowded  tenements  filled  with  drying  clothes. 
odor^  of  bad  cooking  and  CT>'ing  children.  The  half- 
grown  children  loiter  on  the  streets  after  school-hours:  the 
husbands  and  sons  hurrj-  through  the  evening  meal,  eager  to 
escape  to  the  purer  air  of  the  downtown  sidewalks,  or  the 
I^ht  and  varmth  of  saloons  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  sit  and  perhaps  music  to  entertain  them. 

We  deplore  the  number  of  men  who  frequent  the  saloons 
and  the  number  of  boys  who  loaf  on  the  streets.  But  the 
saloons  and  streets  are  wide  open  and  free  to  all.  Mean- 
while the  school-houses  and  churches  are  locked  tight.  We 
say  that  the  latter  are  God's  houses,  but  we  lock  them  up, 
pocket  the  key  and  walk  away  as  though  they  belonged  to  us. 
excluding  God's  children — and  thereby  Himself — for  all  but 
about  eight  hours  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of 
every  week.  These  public  buildings  should  be  the  club- 
houses of  the  well-nigh  homeless  classes;  places  where 
they  can  come  to  sing  the  songs  and  read  the  literature  of 
their  native  lands,  where  they  can  hear  lectures,  participate 
in  debates  and  stp  their  cup  of  coffee  while  they  make  the 
acquaintance  of  their  fellow-townsmen.  We  shall  never 
close  the  saloon  until  we  open  the  church  and  the  school- 
house. 

Neither  shall  we  have  other  than  a  precarious  hold  upon 
the  children  of  the  laboring  class  until  we  educate  the 
parents  along  with  the  children  So  long  as  parents  arc 
too  ignorant  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  an  education,  so 
long  as  they  send  the  children  to  school  only  because  they 
are  too  young  to  be  put  lo  work,  so  long  will  they  continue 
to  defeat  the  efforts  of  teachers  for  the  advancement  of  the 
children.  Education  no  longer  means  the  cultivation  of  < 
or  two  of  the  child's  faculties;  it   means  the  culture  of  i 
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its  faculties,  and  there  can  be  no  true  culture  while  the 
home-life  is  such  as  to  continually  blunt  its  sensibilities. 
The  parents  must  not  be  left  behind. 

In  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  the  school-buildings 
have  been  opened  as  club-houses  for  the  patrons,  the  first 
request  of  the  foreigners  is  to  be  taught  something  of  the 
history  and  laws  of  their  adopted  country;  second,  to  have 
readings  from  the  literature  of  their  fatherland,  and  their 
third  choice  is  for  instruction  in  science.  Let  not  these 
costly  buildings  stand  idle,  when  the  use  of  them  would  put 
new  life  and  vigor  into  starving  thousands. 

g^^^  'T'HERE  was  a  world  of  philosophy  and 

Think  AbotsU  ^  world  of  pathos  as  well    in  the  re- 

mark of  a  washerwoman  to  her  mistress: 
**  I  like  to  live  so  much  better  since  youVe  been  saving 
me  those  story-papers.  Every  night  when  I  go  home 
from  work  and  get  supper  and  get  the  children  off  to 
bed,  no  matter  how  tired  I  am  nor  how  late  it  is,  I  read  one 
of  the  stories,  and  that  gives  me  something  to  think  about 
while  I'm  washing  next  day." 

Something  to  think  about  is  what  three-fourths  of  the 
world  is  perishing  for — not  alone  the  overworked  poor,  but 
the  idle  wealthy  also.  Something  to  **  take  us  away  from 
ourselves"  it  has  been  called,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better 
expressed  as  something  to  help  us  find  our  better  selves. 

KGotACHAwn        \^  WVi  paper  before  the  recent  teachers' 

*  Association,  Superintendent  Hatch  of 
Oak  Park  said  that,  as  our  public  schools 
are  the  creation  of  the  state,  the  state  naturally  has 
the  right  to  expect  that  the  output  of  the  schools  will 
be  good  citizens.  He  gives  as  among  the  requisites  of  a 
good  citizen,  integrity  of  character,  altruism,  patriotism, 
good  judgment,  knowledge  of  history  and  the  ability  to 
earn  a  living.     Under  the  head  of  good  judgment  he  says: 
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"The  pupil  may  be  willing  to  choose  the  right,  but 
able  to  determine  the  right.  He  must  be  able  to  see  things 
in  their  relations.  Our  school-children  are  weak  in  this 
respect  and  lai^ely  because  we  do  not  permit  them  to  put 
into  use  the  little  power  of  judgment  that  they  already 
have.  The  power  to  judge  weil^ — that  is.  to  determine  what 
is  the  best  course  of  action,  can  be  acquired  only  by  the 
exercise  of  judgment.  A  verj-  large  part  of  what  we 
know  is  gained  only  through  personal  experience.  If  the 
child  must  ever  follow  the  judgment  of  an  elder  be  can 
never  acquire  the  power  to  judge  correctly  for  himself.  He 
must  frequently  be  left  to  walk  alone,  not  only  physically 
but  mentally  and  morally,  and  learn,  from  success  and  fail- 
ure, and  too  frequently  from  bruises  from  which  our  loving 
care  would  shield  him.  to  walk  with  confidence  and  meet 
the  obstacles  in  his  path  with  the  power  to  avoid  or 
mount  them." 


% 


1  N  NO  place  can  good  democratic  doctrine 
'  be  so  efficiently  administered  as  in  the 
public  school.  The  government,  the  at- 
mosphere, the  teaching  should  be  such  as  to  emphasize 
the  American  idea  of  equality  before  the  law,  equality  in 
competition,  equality  in  possible  attainments,  equality  in 
the  distribution  of  favors.  Above  all  things  this  class  is 
entitled  to  such  culture  from  the  schools.  Most  assuredly 
that  school  which  sends  out  aristocrats,  and  special  classes, 
and  elect  "  four  hundreds."  has  not  been  imbued  with  the 
American  idea.  The  spoiled  and  sel6sh  darlings  of  the 
wealthy;  children  who  have  imbibed  irom  their  environment 
that  they  are  of  a  higher  mould  than  the  common  run  of 
boys  and  girls,  need  Americanizing  as  surely  as  do  the 
foreign-born. — If.  H.  Campbell,  Taylor  Stkocl,  Ckuago,  in 
"  Thf  School  in  Relation  to  General  Culture." 

If  the  play  element  is  a  part  of  nature's  plan  in  making 
men  and  women  the  schools  should  recognize  i 


e  it,  prQvid^^^ 
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for  it,  control  and  direct  it.  There  should  be  playground 
and  playroom  teachers — those  who  can  enter  into  the  sym- 
pathies of  little  children  and  half-grown  children,  not  only 
to  watch  them  play,  but  to  teach  them  how  and  what  to 
play.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  children  of  many  of  our 
schools  in  their  wistful  longing  and  awkward  attempts  at 
play.  The  four  and  five-year-old  child  has  rights  in  the 
community  even  as  the  adult  has.  If  his  home  environ- 
ment hampers  him,  stunts  him,  brutalizes  him,  the  public 
school  should  come  to  give  him  life  and  ideals. — Ibid, 


ThcMor^  IN  her  plea  for  small  playgrounds  (Amer- 

EttectofPlay-  ic an  Journal  of  Sociology,  August)  Miss 

*^"*'"*^  Sadie  American  tells  us  that  children  fairly 

swarm  to  the  playground  established  in  Chicago  in  1896 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Northwestern  University  Settle- 
ment. The  ground  is  equipped  with  large  and  small  swings, 
giant  stride,  seesaws,  sand-piles,  etc.  There  is  a  large 
shelter  provided  with  plenty  of  benches  and  with  retiring- 
rooms.  A  police  officer,  who  is  a  father  to  the  boys,  and  a 
matron,  have  charge  of  the  grounds,  which  are  furnishing 
an  object-lesson  to  the  city.  The  policemen  of  the  pre- 
cinct say  that  not  less  than  fifteen  lives  have  been  saved 
from  the  electric  cars,  and  juvenile  arrests  have  decreased 
33^3  percent  since  the  establishment  of  the  playground. 

Boys  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  who  used  to  loaf  on 
the  street,  annoying  the  passers-by,  or  who  used  to  congre- 
gate in  saloons,  now  go  to  the  playground  and  give  the 
police  no  more  trouble.  **The  child  is  father  to  the  m.an, 
and  the  street  is  no  place  of  rest  or  refuge  for  the  one  or 
the  other  in  his  leisure  moments,"  says  Miss  American. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  these  boys  and  girls  during 
the  long  winter  evenings  unless  the  basements  of  churches 
and  the  gymnasiums  of  school-buildings  are  opened  to 
them? 


370    ,  Tkt  Chiid'Study  Monthly. 

QOME  of  the  educational  magazines  hai 
Military  PUy.  *~^  recently  published  opinions  from  prom- 
inent educators  (or  and  against  military  in- 
struction in  schools.  Some  of  the  objections  are  that  the 
schools  already  have  enough  to  do  without  adding  another 
study  to  the  curriculum;  that  it  would  require  railitaiy 
.  training  on  the  part  of  the  instructor;  that  it  tends  to  culti- 
vate a  warlike  spirit,  and  that  the  pupils  need  outdoor 
exercise. 

1.  Outdoor  exercise  is  precisely  what  this  military- drill 
will  be.  It  is  intended  to  supplant  the  rough,  lawless  play, 
the  fighting  and  picking  on  the  small  boy  which  too  often 
characterizes  the  playground  during  intermissions. 

2.  Everybody  knows  that  nations  with  the  best-trained 
armies  are  least  likely  to  go  to  war.     Military  spirit  and        i 
quarrelsomeness  are  antipodal.  I 

3.  Books  on  military  tactics  are  accessible  to  anyone,        | 
and  a  teacher  or  an  older  pupil  can  as  easily  fit  himself  to 
direct  military  maneuvers  as  calisthenic  exercises.  ■ 

4.  It  should  not  be  made  part  of  the  curriculum.  Mem- 
bership in  the  companies  should  be  voluntar)',  and  it  should 
be  part  of  the  organized  play. 

In  playgrounds  such  as  that  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  accommodating  3,000  to  4,000  children, 
the  formation  of  military  companies  would  attract  many  of 
the  larger  boys  who  now  hang  about  the  street- corners, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  too  effeniinale  for  them  to  enter 
the  grounds  and  be  taught  to  play  the  games  of  smaller 
children. 

We  have  in  mind  a  school  in  Northern  Illinois  in  which, 
many  years  ago,  a  military  company  was  formed  that 
greatly  improved  the  orderliness  and  studiousness  of  alt 
the  boys  in  the  school.  At  first  the  younger  boys  ceased 
rolling  each  other  in  the  mud  and  snatching  hats,  being 
more  interested  in  watching  the  drill.  Then  they  formed  a 
second  company,  and  later  a  company  of  little  zouaves,  all 
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gladly  purchasing  their  own  uniforms.  The  teachers  soon 
noted  an  improvement  in  the  boys*  conduct  during  school 
hours  and  the  people  dwelling  around  the  school-house 
square  watched  the  maneuvers  of  the  boys  with  pleasure, 
whereas  before  they  had  watched  in  fear  lest  their  trees 
and  flower-plats  be  injured. 

In  the  recent  war  with  Spain  these  school  cadets — now 
men — formed  a  company  which  did  some  of  the  best  work 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  did  it  with  the  least  grumbling.  One  of 
them,  a  surgeon  on  medical  duty  in  another  regiment  dur- 
ing a  battle,  noticed  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts were  bunched  together,  hindering  effectual  work. 
Recalling  his  early  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  he  left 
his  wounded,  put  the  soldiers  into  proper  position,  and 
returned  to  the  care  of  the  injured,  having  won  honorable 
mention.  His  playtime  soldiering  had  not  hardened  his 
heart,  for  the  boys  declared  he  was  as  tender  of  them  as  a 
mother.  The  school  from  which  these  soldierly  soldiers 
came  has  not  been  without  military  companies  for  fifteen 
years  and  would  not  willingly  be  without  them. 


'T'HERE  are  many  children  in  some  of  our 
School  Baths.  *       schools,  and  some  children  in   nearly 

all  of  our  schools,  whose  uncleanliness  of 
person  makes  them  objectionable  in  the  schoolroom  and  a 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  other  children.  I  have  found 
temporary  exclusion  from  school  ineffective;  and  if  they 
are  of  compulsory  school  age  permanent  exclusion  is  im- 
possible, and,  in  any  case,  undesirable.  The  clothing  of  a 
few  such  children  vitiates  the  air  of  a  schoolroom  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  there  have  been  cases  where  a  single  child 
would  pollute  the  air  in  an  hour  so  as  to  make  it  unfit  to 
breathe.  The  time  has  come  when  no  more  new  school- 
houses  should  be  erected  in  the  crowded  parts  of  cities 
without  some  facilities  for  bathing. — Thos.  M,  Balliet, 
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PRINCIPAL  R.  M.  SMITH  of  the  John 
S^S^^ta!^    *    .    Worthy    Manual    Training-school   of 

Chicago  read  a  paper  on  the  work  in  that 
institution  before  the  George  Howland  Club  at  its  October 
meeting.  It  is  unique  in  being  the  only  public  school  in 
the  country  whose  pupils  are  inmates  of  a  city  prison.  The 
boys  in  this  school  are  between  eight  and  seventeen.  They 
are  kept  entirely  apart  from  the  House  of  Correction  in 
il  order  that  thev  niav  be  saved  from  all  contact  with  older 

|l  criminals. 

|l  Their  studies  and  shop -work  are  compulsory.     The  most 

valuable  part  of  the  course  is  the  shop-work.     This  inter- 
IE  ests  and  holds  the  boys  as  books  do  not.     These  are  the 
^  boys  who  make  so  much  trouble  in   the  other  schools,  but 

in  the  Manual  Training-school  they  give  little  cause  for 
discipline.  One  of  the  most  significant  facts  concerning 
such  education  is  the  means  it  affords  for  attracting  and 
holding  the  boys.  All  over  the  country  are  boys  who  are 
lost  to  the  schools  and  become  truants  and  finally  criminals, 
because  books  do  not  interest  them.  They  often  have  a 
keen  appreciation  of  handicraft.  They  can  learn  to  handle 
tools  and  machines.  The  education  these  would  give  them 
is  the  only  kind  they  can  ever  appreciate. — Intelligence. 

At  the  recent  lu^deration  of  Women's  Clubs  Miss  lulia 
Lathrop  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  asked  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  secure  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  wherever  needed  throughout 
the  slate. 


r 


r 
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;  The  laws  of  Illinois  regarding  defective,  dependent  and 

delinquent  children  are  far  behind  the  need  of  our  common- 
wealth.    There  are  fifteen  hundred  urgent  applications  for 
admission   to  the   now   overcrowded  Asylum    for    Feeble- 
^  mindcdChildrenat  Lincoln;chil(lrenarestill  permitted  inour 

j  ..j  poorhouses,  jails  and  city  prisons.     The  number  of  juvenile 

I  arrests  in  Chicago  is  greater  than   in  any  other  American 
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city;  in  1892  Chicago  had  16,000,  while  New  York  had  only 
10,000  juvenile  arrests. 


T'HE  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  has  ap- 
Traant  School.  pointed  a  committee  of  three,  consist- 

ing of  Charles  Ailing,  Lucy  M.  Flower  and 
C.  O.  Scudder,  to  draft  a  bill  for  presentation  to  the  legisla- 
ture, providing  for  the  establishment  in  every  city  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  40,000  people  of  a  parental  or 
truant-school. 


T'HE  case  of  the  Chicago  street-car  motor- 
^Q|?**'  *       man  who    recently  ran  his  train  uptown 

and  around  the  loop,  making  but  one  mistake, 
yet  who,  when  about  to  start  on  the  return  trip,  announced 
that  he  had  lost  his  mind,  asked  that  someone  else  should 
take  charge  of  his  car,  signaled  a  policeman  and  ran  toward 
him,  in  haste  to  be  taken  in  charge,  and  who  became  a 
raving  maniac  before  they  could  reach  the  hospital  with 
him,  raises  the  interesting  psychological  question  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  machine  a  mind  is  that  it  can  look  in  upon 
itself  and  tell  when  it  is  out  of  order.  In  this  case  no  one 
else  had  suspected  that  the  man  was  becoming  insane. 

Lawyer  Frank  Collier  of  Chicago,  whose  physicians 
operated  upon  his  skull  October  22  (?)  at  his  own  request, 
has  for  months  been  insisting  that  his  insanity  was  caused 
by  a  blow  on  his  head,  and  could  be  cured  by  an  operation. 

James  Wallace  of  Sterling,  111.,  knew  that  he  was  losing 
his  mind.  He  went  to  the  insane  asylum  to  visit  his  sister, 
returned  home  and  divided  the  family  estate  in  his  charge, 
and  took  his  own  life. 

A  young  lady,  also  of  Sterling,  on  losing  her  mind, 
asked  that  her  mother  and  sister  should  not  remain  alone 
with  her,  and  that  her  brother,  who  was  strong  enough  to 
control  her  should   act  as  her  guardian.       One  day  after 


looking  at  her  iniagc  in  thtr  mirror  intently  she  said: 
don't  believe  I'm  crazy." 

The  father  of  the  late  Captain  Gridley  of  Dewey's  flagship, 
the  Olympia,  while  living  at  Hillsdale.  Mich.,  was  afflicted 
with  deep  and  prolonged  melancholia.  Upon  his  recoven'hc 
charged  his  wife  to  put  him  in  an  asylum  should  the  malady 
return,  as  he  had  repeatedly  made  preparations  to  kill  the 
children  and  herself.  This  case  is  less  remarkable  than 
the  others,  as  he  was  sane  when  he  made  the  request.  Yet 
he  was  able  to  recall  his  insane  deeds  and  to  fear  what 
actually  happened — the  return  of  the  affliction  and  his 
death  in  a  madhouse. 

Is  this  consciousness  of  the  same  sort  as  that  which  comes 
to  the  person  of  defective  memory  when  he  strives  to  recall 
a  well-known  fact  or  name?  Such  a  person  has  a  distinct 
sensation  of  having  the  electrical  wires  of  his  brain  dis- 
jointed, of  having  touched  the  button  and  having  failed 
get  a  response. 


m 


ATdiio  pOLUMBUS   discovered    for   Spain  a  Ni 

Commcataty.  World.     On  the  26th  of  September,  when 

the  last  square  mile  of  it  had  been  wrested 
from  her.  failing  to  feel  due  humiliation  at  the  loss,  and 
also  failing  to  see  the  justice  of  leaving  his  bones  in  the  land 
for  which  he  had  suffered,  she  proudly  carried  back  to  the 
Old  World  the  remains  of  the  man  who  had  done  her  so 
much  honor.  With  him  she  took — or  should  have  taken 
t&e  chains  into  which  she  threit)  him.  and  which, shortly  before 
his  death,  he  requested  should  bp  buried  with  him. 
jt 

FOR  several  years  the  writer  has 
H<thod  for  Demoniiwtinj  "^^^    tadpoles    to  demonstrate 

the  CircuUiioQ  of  the  capillary  circulation,  both  in  the  ex- 

Blood  m ih.  CapilUrie,.         ^^^^^,  ^j,,^  ^ ^^.^^^  ^^^  absorbed  ten 

days  or  two  weeks  after  hatching)  and   in  the  transparent 
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tissue  of  the  tail.  These  show  the  branching  of  the  arteri- 
oles remarkably  well;  and  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the 
heart  are  plainly  noticeable  in  the  alternating  increase  and 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  blood  in  the  capillaries — 
especially  in  those  of  the  gills.  In  the  latter,  the  blood 
goes  up  on  one  side  of  the  gill  and  down  on  the  other,  in 
jerks  like  the  cups  in  a  chain-pump  moving  by  jerks. 

Tadpoles  are  more  readily  accessible  than  frogs,  smaller 
and  more  easily  manipulated,  and  their  tissues  thinner  and 
more  transparent  than  is  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  so  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  I  had  difficulty  m  keeping  them  still 
enough  until  I  placed  a  moist  tadpole  on  thin  sheets  of  eel- 
loidin  without  pinning  and  without  using  a  cover  glass.  The 
experiment  was  a  perfect  success.  The  water  softened  the 
celloidin  and  made  it  sticky,  so  that  the  tadpole's  tail  be- 
came glued  hard  and  fast.  By  adding  a  drop  of  water  from 
time  to  time,  I  used  the  same  specimen  to  demonstrate  cap- 
illary circulation  to  two  consecutive  sections  of  my  zoology 
class.  Mount  moist,  not  using  too  much  water,  and  exam- 
ine with  a  two-thirds-inch  objective. 

Celloidin  may  be  purchased  of  any  dealer  in  microscope 
supplies,  but  that  sold  by  Schering  and  Glatz  of  New  York 
is  said  to  be  the  best  for  embedding  purposes.— 71 0.  Mabry, 
M,  A,,  M.  5.,  in  Journal  Applied  Microscopy, 


PROFESSOR  A.    G.  WEBSTER  of    Clark 
g^^^  University  has  just  perfected   a  scientific 

instrument  which  is  likely  to  add  considerable 
to  existing  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon  of  sound. 

The  mechanism  by  which  Professor  Webster's  machine 
records  sound  ready  for  measurement  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple. It  consists  of  a  set  of  movable  mirrors  and  prisms 
which  act  in  conjunction  with  a  diaphragm.  If  a  lens  of 
slight  convexity  is  laid  on  a  plane  lens,  and  the  two,  after 
being  placed  together  by  a  screw,  are  viewed  by  reflected 
light,  rings  of  color  may  be  seen  ranged  around  the  point 
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liant,  and  each  nne  contains  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  in 
their  order.  These  are  commonly  called  Newton's  rings, 
because  Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  investigated  their  phenom- 
ena. This  principle  of  inflection,  then,  and  a  modification 
of  the  instrument  used  in  producing  Newton's  rings,  arc 
used  in  the  new  apparatus  for  measuring  sound.  Within  a 
small  square  boy  Professor  Webster  has  placed  several 
mirrors  and  prisms  in  such  a  manner  that  Newton's  rings 
will  be  projected  against  a  moving,  sensitive  photographic 
plate.  On  one  side  of  the  box  is  a  globe-shaped  resonator, 
inside  of  which  is  a  sensitive  diaphragm  to  vibrate.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  diaphragm  is  attached  a  smal)  circular 
mirror  weighing  a  fraction  of  a  gram.  When  a  sound,  how- 
ever slight,  enters  the  resonator  or  receiver  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  diaphragm,  and  consequL-nfl)  the  small  mirror. 
vibrate  backward  and  forward,  and  a  small  beam  of  light 
is  sent  careening  about  among  (he  other  mirrors  and  the 
prisms,  and  is  made  finally  to  resolve  itself  into  a  series  of 
colored  fringes.  These  fringes  are  projected  through  a  se- 
ries of  slits  in  a  screen  until  by  the  time  the  light  reaches 
the  photographic  plate  il  takes  the  form  of  a  waving  line. 
This  waving  line  is  projected  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a 
lantern,  and  may  be  viewed,  if  necessary,  by  a  number  of 
persons  at  once,  as  during  the  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  So,  as  Profes- 
sor Webster  jocularly  remarked,  a  deaf  man  easily  might 
distinguish  the  difference  between  the  sounds,  while  a  bli 
man  could  not. 

Some  really  startling  results  were  shown  on  the  sci 
Thus  the  vibrations  produced  by  a  tuning-fork  were  show! 
in  the  form  of  regular  waves  across  the  screen.  Some  vowel 
sounds  projected  into  the  receiver  were  depicted  in  an  ir- 
regular waving  line,  showing  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person  to  hold  the;  voice  evenly  while  pronouncing  a  letter 
or  word.  This  is  a  point  for  singers  and  musicians  gener- 
ally  to    ponder.     A    draft   in    the    room  produced 
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feet  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  rather  irregular  curves 
having  a  downward  trend.  Silence  manifested  itself  in  a 
series  of  regular,  fine,  waving  lines.  Ability  to  hear  or  see 
silence  might  occasion  some  surprise,  but  the  record  proved 
simply  that  there  were  sounds  in  the  atmosphere  which  the 
human  ear  could  not  hear. — Times- Hera  Id. 


'THE  government  has  been  hiring  rangers  whose 
Tmfrifft^  business  is  to  stop  the  great  forest  fires  that 

every  year  sweep  over  Colorado.  There  is  much 
complaint  that  they  have  not  done  their  duty;  for  the  fires 
this  year  have  been  of  wide  extent.  One  result  is  that  all 
kinds  of  flying  insects,  hornets,  bees,  grasshoppers,  butterflies, 
have  been  driven  away  from  their  haunts.  In  great  clouds, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  they  have  been  flying 
over  the  Kansas  towns,  sometimes  at  night  clustering  in 
masses  around  the  highest  peaks  and  towers — a  strange 
and  unwelcome  sight.  -Journal  of  Education. 


TLSLA  proposes  to  annihilate  space  and 
Latest  Miracle*  send  power  to  any  distance  by  merely 

using  the  natural  media — the  earth  and  the 
air — for  his  conductors,  instead  of  wires. 

The  process  for  doing  this  is  simple,  as  Tesla  describes 
it,  whether  it  is  practical,  or  not.  He  has  discovered  that 
to  a  current  of  high  intensity  the  rare  upper  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  as  good  conductors  as  copper  wires,  while  the 
denser  strata  below  are  non-conductors.  He  therefore  pro- 
poses to  run  the  electric  current  created  by  Niagara  and 
other  waterfalls  through  his  oscillator,  changing  it  into  one 
of  high  voltage,  and  thence  up  a  copper  wire  to  a  balloon 
sailing  high  in  the  air.  From  there  the  current  will  be 
launched  into  the  air  and  will,  he  says,  be  transmitted  in  a 
flash  to  a  similar  balloon  and  receiving  machine  any  num- 
ber of  thousands  of  miles  away,  there  to  be  caught,  sent  to 
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earth,  and  used  to  run  machinery,  light-houses,  or  do  ; 
thing  the  will  of  man  may  desire. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  revolutionizing  effect  of 
such  an  achievement.  If  it  proves  a  success,  then  the  sun. 
by  lifting  the  atoms  of  water  into  the  clouds  and  making 
them  into  mountain  streams,  will  henceforth  do  all  the  work 
of  the  world^run  its  trains,  turn  its  machinery,  and  carr>' 
all  its  loads.  A  few  of  the  greater  cataracts  in  America. 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa  could  furnish  all  the  power  man- 
kind would  need  for  centuries  to  come.  Coal  and  soot  and 
smoke  would  be  banished.  In  short,  a  new  era  would  be 
created. 

Scarcely  less  wonderful  is  Tesla's  claim  that  by  the  use 
of  his  oscillator  he  can  steer  a  vessel  of  any  size  as  far  as  it 
can  be  seen  merely  by  turning  the  crank  of  his  machine  one 
way  or  the  other,  without  any  connection  between  the  ship 
and  himself  except  the  air  and  the  electric  waves  that  he 
sends  through  it.  The  secret  of  this  mystery  lies  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  harmonics  to  electrical  waves.  Every- 
body knows  that  a  piano  will  respond  to  certain  notes  struck 
on  another  instrument.  The  string  that  responds  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  other.  In  the  same  way  Tesla  proposes  to 
arrange  two  electric  machines  tuned  to  each  other  like 
two  violins.  No  matter  if  the  one  be  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  other,  it  will  respond  by  making  the  same 
movements  as  the  operator  produces  in  the  other.  Now, 
one  of  these  machines  is  put  on  board  a  vessel,  with  no 
crew  on  board,  but  with  a  cargo  of  dynamite  fixed  so  that  a 
certain  impulse  from  the  electric  machine  will  explode  it, 
while  certain  other  impulses  merely  steer  the  vessel.  The 
operator  on  shore  turns  the  switch  of  his  machine  to  right 
or  left,  as  may  be  desired,  in  order  to  steer  the  grim  death- 
ship  against  a  hostile  vessel.  The  thing  obeys  his  will 
through  the  power  of  the  "electro-magnetic  synchronism" 
that  exists  between  the  machine  on  board  and  thai  on  shore. 
When  it  comes  close  enough  to  the  enemy  the  electrician 
on  shore  gives  the  crank  of  his  machine  a  few  swift  tura 
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creating  a  strong  electrical  disturbance  that  closes  a  circuit 
and  explodes  the  gunpowder  or  dynamite,  and  both  vessels 
go  to  the  bottom  together. — Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  16. 


r\^    November    14  and  16  the   earth  was  ex- 
lyi^^j^        ^^     pected  to  pass  through  an  elongated  body 

of  aerolitic  matter  which  it  encounters  about  every 
thirty-three  and  one- fourth  years.  The  mass  is  1,000,000,000 
miles  long  and,  although  it  travels  10,000  miles  a  second, 
two  years*  time  is  required  for  it  to  pass  any  given  point  of 
its  orbit.  Three  times  a  century,  for  two  years  in  succession, 
the  earth  passes  through  this  body.  This  time  it  was  ex- 
pected that  it  would  pass  through  three  years  in  succession, 
meeting  the  van  this  year  and  the  straggling  rear-guard  in 
1900.  But  the  meteoric  mass  didn't  behave  exactly  as  ex- 
pected, most  of  the  meteors  coming  twehty-four  hours  early. 
There  came  from  Wichita,  Kas.,  a  report  that  the  house 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  neap  Perry,  Ok.,  was  destroyed  by  falling 
meteors,  two  children  crushed  and  buried  in  the  ground, 
another's  limbs  broken,  and  the  father  and  mother  impris- 
oned under  the  fallen  timbers  for  an  hour.  Also  that  six 
blazing  masses  of  iron  fell  within  a  radius  of  one  mile,  mak- 
ing the  heavens  as  light  as  day,  and  breaking  many  win- 
dows by  atmospheric  concussion.  The  report  may  be  pure 
fabrication,  though  similar  things  have  occurred  at  not  rare 
intervals.  Not  many  years  ago  a  meteor  was  said  to  have 
fallen  through  a  roof  in  Chicago,  and  on  Feb.  10,  1896,  an 
aerolite  burst  over  Madrid  and  scattered  fragments  along 
its  path,  breaking  windows,  destroying  houses,  and  leaving 
a  trail  of  light  which  for  a  moment  eclipsed  the  brilliant 
sunlight.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  recent 
years  was  the  gently  falling  shower  of  gray  dust  and  snow 
which  visited  Chicago  and  Northern  Illinois  in  February, 
(896,  covering  the  faces  and  clothing  of  pedestrians  with 
thin  mud,  and  making  the  ground  look  as  though  sprin- 
kled with  ashes. 
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The  annual  phenomenon  of  Indian  Summer  rs  unqut 
tionably  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  a  gas- 
eous or  star-dust  mass  similar  to  the  aerolitic  body  wt 
were  expected  to  encounter  on  November  14-16.  No  an- 
nually recurring  phenomenon  of  the  earth  itself  will  account 
for  the  pL-culiar  ha/e  of  atmosphere  and  color  of  sky.  The 
only  thing  approaching  it,  and  attributable  to  strictly  ter- 
restrial origin,  was  the  atmospheric  haze  arid  magenta  skies 
which  began  after  the  great  volcanic  disturbance  in  Borneo 
and  Java  in  1883  and  which  traveled  steadily  westward 
around  the  world,  illuminating  the  sky  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  both  morning  and  evening  for  many  months 
of  the  winter  and  spring. 

*  *  Ji 
"PATRIOTISM  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS." 

Among  educators  to-day  there  is  a  deep,  strong  cui 
of  desire  to  introduce  matter,  methods  and  means  into 
schools  that  will  tend  to  develop  a  spirit  of  patriotism  tfito 
'■  Young  America,"  There  is  a  healthful  demand  that  every 
educational  fact  and  every  educational  force  make  for  the 
best  possible  citizenship.  In  many  ways  the  love  of  coun- 
try can  be  (ottered.  In  (Germany  every  school-boy  as  well 
as  every  leacher  can  repeat  "  Wacht  am  Rhein."  the  Ger- 
man national  air.  In  this  country  it  has  been  the  writer's 
experience  that  not  more  than  one  of  every  seventy-five 
teachers,  not  to  mention  the  pupils,  can  repeat  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  entire.  An  excellent  little  book  by 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  head  professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  entitled  "The  Young  American !'  is  the  best  book 
we  have  ever  seen  to  assist  the  teacher  in  the  development 
of  love  of  country  among  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  simple 
principles  of  civil  government,  it  contains  all  the  important 
patriotic  selections,  many  of  which  should  be  woven  into 
the  mental  and  moral  woof  and  fibre  of  American  school 
children.  The  book  is  published  by  Maynard,  Merrill  & 
Co,,  New  York  and  Chicago. -.^rfr. 


WORKINGS  OF  THE  CHILD-MIND. 

**  What  is  a  furlough?"  asked  a  Columbus  (Ohio)  teacher. 

"  It  means  a  mule,"  was  the  reply  of  Mary. 

**  Oh,  no,'*  replied  the  teacher.  *'  It  doesn't  mean  a 
mule.*' 

**  Indeed,  it  does,"  said  Mary.  **  I  have  a  book  at  home 
that  says  so." 

"  Well,"  said  the  teacher,  now  thoroughly  interested, 
••  you  may  bring  the  book  to  school,  and  we'll  see  about  it." 

The  next  day  Mary  brought  the  book,  and  in  some  tri- 
umph opened  to  a  page  where  there  was  a  picture  of  a 
soldier  standing  beside  a  mule.  Below  the  picture  were 
the  words:     "Going  Home  on  His  Furlough." 

jt 

A  kindergarten  teacher  was  recently  reviewing  her  little 
class  on  the  instruction  given  the  day  previous.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  part  of  the  questions  and  answers:  Teacher — 
**  Now,  children,  I  told  you  yesterday  about  the  various 
materials  from  which  your  dresses  are  made — silk,  wool 
and  cotton.  Let  me  see  how  well  you  remember.  Maggie, 
where  did  the  material  come  from  of  which  your  dress  is 
made?"  Maggie — "  It  once  grew  upon  the  back  of  a  sheep." 
Teacher — **Very  good!  And  yours,  Blanche?"  Blanche — 
'*  My  dress  once  grew  upon  the  back  of  a  sheep  and  a  part 
of  it  was  spun  by  the  silkworm."  Teacher^ — "Correct! 
And  yours,  Lucy?"  Lucy  (with  evident  embarrassment) — 
•*  My  dress  was  made  out  of  an  old  one  of  mamma's." — 
Union  Signal. 

Editors  Child-Study  Monthly: 

To  study  the  child  it  is  well  to  note  some  of  its 
unusual  expressions,  that  certainly  indicate  peculiar  mental 
operations.  I  am  always  interested  in  those  you  publish. 
I  append  a  few  of  which  you  may  perhaps  make  use.—/.  L, 
Hughes,  Sullivan,  III. 

One  day  last  winter  a  teacher  in  Atwood,  111.,  asked  her 
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class  to  reproduce  a  part  of  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
The  next  day  Clyde  W — —  told  of  "  Robinson  Corkscrew." 
When  asked  why  he  made  the  change  Clyde  replied:  "I 
knew  bow  to  spell  '  Corkscrew,'  and  I  didn't  know  kou-  to 
speli  iAe  other" 

Willie  B .  a   five-year-old,  at   Flora,  III.,  had    been 

quiet  for  some  time,  when  his  mother  asked:  "What  are 
you  thinking  about,  Willie?"  Willie^"!  was  just  a  thinkin' 
who  would  bury  the  la$t  man  when  he  died." 

Johnnie  K ,  a  three-year-old  of  Monticeilo,  III,,  was 

recently  taken  sick  and  said:  "Dussie,  send  for  Doctor 
Knott.  I  want  some  pills."  Gussie  replied  that  Doctor 
Knott  had  died  and  gone  to  heaven.  Johnnie — "Won't  he 
dive  me  any  more  pills?"  "No,"  A  few  weeks  after  John- 
nie was  out  doors  playing  when  It  began  to  hail.  Running 
excitedly  into  the  house,  he  cried:  "Dussie,  dive  me  a 
bottle,  twick!  Dr.  Knott's  frowin'  down  little  pills  from 
heaven  an '  /  want  to  pick  'em  up." 

Miss  Hoke,  fourth-grade  teacher  in  Sullivan,  III.,  was 
talking  recently  to  her  class  about  Lafayette,  and  being 
justly  proud  of  an  honor  shared  by  one  of  her  ancestors, 
said:  "  My  grandmother  told  me  the  other  day  that  her 
grandfather  came  over  in  the  ship  unth  Lafayette!"  Where- 
upon   ,  whose  desire  to  excel  surpasses  his  adherence 

to  facts,  said:  "My  uncle  was  down  to  the  station  and 
iaw  him  get  off  the  train." 


Recently  I  was  interrogated  by  little  Horace, a  five-year- 
old,  as  follows:  H,--"Did  God  make  the  sky?"  "Yes," 
H. — "What  would  happen  if  a  piece  of  the  sky  should  fall 
down?"  "I  don't  know."  H.— "Is  there  another  sky  on 
the  other  side  of  that  one?"  "  No."  H.— "  God  holds  the 
stars  in  the  sky  with  a  little  string,  don't  he?" 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

School  Room  Plays  (as  found  in  Song^s  for  Little  Children, 
Vols.  1  and  2,  by  Eleanor  Smith,)  by  Katherine  Beebe.  Thoifias 
Charles  Co.,  Chicag-o,  Publishers. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  watched  the  effect  of  a  real  kin- 
dergartner — there  are  so  few  genuine  ones — upon  the  chil- 
dren of  higher  rooms  as  well  as  her  own,  knows  that  the 
first  and  most  important  step  in  the  education  of  a  child  is 
to  make  him  love  school.  If  he  is  thoroughly  imbued  at 
the  start  with  the  idea  that  the  schoolroom  is  a  delightful 
place,  it  is  years  before  the  drudgery  of  school  work  effaces 
the  impression.  But  how  can  this  impression  be  made  if 
the  drudgery  begins  at  once?  Miss  Beebe  has  wisely  said 
that  little  children  have  lived  most  of  the  hours  of  their  few 
years  in  a  play-world,  and  it  is  the  common  experience  of 
first-grade  teachers  to  have  in  their  classwork  only  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  child,  his  mind  and  soul  roaming  far 
afield  into  his  familiar  play- world. 

To  assist  the  teacher  in  keeping  the  child's  heart  in  his 
school  work,  Miss  Beebe  has  arranged  plays  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Eleanor  Smith's  songs.  Some  of  them  are  called 
"Good-Bye  to  Summer,"  •'Milkweed  Babies,"  "The  Wood- 
man," "The  Carpenter,"  "Little  Soldier  Men,"  "Wandering 
Workmen,"  "The  Windmill,"  etc.  There  are  four  plays 
for  each  of  the  ten  school-months.  Songs  and  plays  are 
both  sometimes  very  pretty,  as: 


(( 


Come,  little  Leaves,"  said  the  Wind  one  day. 
"Come  o*er  the  meadows  with  me,  and  play; 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  g^old. 
For  summer  is  g'one  and  the  days  grow  cold.'* 

Soon  as  the  Lreayes  heard  the  Wind's  loud  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering-  one  and  all. 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Sing'ing'  the  sweet  little  song's  they  knew. 


Oeoflrrapbical  Nature  Studies.  By  Frank  Owen  Payne. 
American  Book  Company.    New  York  and  Chicag-o. 

This  is  an  attractive  little  book,  designed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  geography.  It  deals  with  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  work  of  streams,  frost  and  ice,  the  animals  and  people 
of  earth,  their  dress,  habitations,  occupations,  government 
and  transportation  by  land  and  water.     The  work  under 
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any  one  of  these  lieaJs  does  not  attempt  to  be  cxhaustivj 
but  merely  suggestive,  li  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
book,  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated.  Among  the 
illustrations  are  bewitching  pools,  shady  village  streets, 
birch-bark  canoes,  beds  of  water  lilies  and  scores  of  ottH 
pictures  to  delight  the  little  readers. 


MAGAZINES. 

Colonel  Waring's  death  has  made  it  even  more  c 
than  an  added  ten  years  to  his  life  could  have  made  it  that 
the  United  States  will  radically  renovate  the  port  of 
Havana,  and  that  yellow  fever — as  a  clearly  preventable 
disease — will  be  exterminated  from  North  America.  Thus, 
in  his  death.  Colonel  Waring  will  have  rendered  to  his 
countrymen  the  crowning  service  of  a  long  life  of  useful- 
ness, and  will  have  derived  his  chief  title  to  fame  from  the 
part  he  was  permitted  to  take  in  the  noble  (ask  of  eman- 
cipating Cuba.  All  the  varied  experiences  of  his  life  had 
preeminently  fitted  him  for  this  brief  mission,  with  its  suc- 
cessful, though  tragic,  ending. 

The  just  appreciation  of  Colonel  Waring's  mission  has 
been  almost  unanimous:  and  the  lesson  of  his  life  ami 
death  has  profoundly  impressed  the  community  for  good. 
Colonel  Waring,  being  a  patriot  as  well  as  our  foremost  san- 
itary engineer,  did  not  wait  to  be  sent  against  his  own  will 
and  judgment  upon  a  worthless  errand.  He  elatlly  volun 
teered  his  services,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  accepting  those  services  gave  Colonel  Waring  the  noblest 
opportunity  of  usefulness  that  had  ever  fallen  to  his  lot. 
The  mission  to  Cuba  reflected  honor  and  credit  alike  upon 
both  men.—  From  sketch  of  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  by 
Albert  Shaw,  in  the  Amtriean  Monthly  Revie^v  of  Reviews  for 
December. 

Selfishness,  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  age,  is  caused 
too  often  by  parents  yielding  to  every  whim  and  fancy  o( 
the  child.  He  not  only  expects  such  treatment  always,  but 
lets  his  whole  manner  and  tone  announce  the  fact.  Do 
what  is  necessary  and  right  for  him  but  do  not  coddle  nor 
spoil  'h\m.—Rtrlh(t  Dawson  in  Kindergarttn  Review. 


The  Hiawatha  Primer. 

By   MIS9   FLORKNCB   UOLBROOK, 

Principal  of  the  Forestville  School,  Chicag-o. 

Based  on  Longfiellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  and  designed  for  use  as  the  child's  first  book  in  reading. 

Thb  Hiawatha  Primbk  contains  139  pages  of  reading-  text,  8  full- page  colored  illustra- 
tions, 4  full-page  black  and  white  illustrations,  and  65  part-pag-e  illustrations  in  black  and 
white,  or  silhouette;  and  equipped  with  reading  and  writing  lessons  in  the  latest  vertical  script, 
and  many  special  features. 

Bound  in  cloth,  with  specially  cleglg:ned  cover  stamp,  40  cents. 


Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha. 

(RiVBRSIDR   LiTEKATURK    SbRIBS.      NqS.    13   AND    14.) 

In  two  parts,  each,  paper,  15  cents.    The  two  parts.  In  one  volanie,  cloth,  40  cents. 

With  S  full-page  illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington,  Illustrations  of  Indian  Wearin 
Apparel  and  Utensils,  Notes,  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Indian  Names. 

The  Hiawatha  Primer  is  at  hand  and  has  been  carefully  examined.  It  certainly  fills  a 
**  long-felt  want.**  The  History  and  Literature  Work  of  the  first  and  second  years  is  based  in  a 
large  number  of  our  best  schools  on  Hiawatha,  but  until  your  primer  was  placed  on  the  market 
no  book  that  I  know  of  presented  a  series  of  easy  reading  lessons  on  the  poem.  The  binding, 
illustrations,  and  general  mechanical  work  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  book  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  field  of  child's  literature.    I  shall  recommend  it  to  our  primary  teachers. 

JAMES  A.  BARR,  Snpt.  of  Schools,  Stockton,  Cal. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.  1 1  East  17th  St.,  New  York.         378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

SPECIAL  NOTE,  —  The  Ifiawatha  Primer^  several  illustrated  editions  of  Longfellow's 
Hiatvatha,  and  all  our  I'ducation  books  zvill  be  on  exhibition  at  Springfield  during  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  meeting.     Please  call. 

A"ew  Huiflcs  hv  the  liest  Aut/ior.s. 


CHOICE  LITERATURE 

A  Series  Intended  to  Create  and  Foster  a  Taste  for  Good  Reading-.     Compiled 

and  Arranged  by 

SHER/VIAN    lA/ILLlATVlS. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Glens  Palls,  N.  Y. 

BOOK  ONE,  For  Primary  Grades 144  pages;  Price,  $o.aa 

BOOK  ONE,  For  Intermediate  Grade iqo  pages;  Price,       .a8 

BOOK  TWO.  For  Intermediate  Grades 256  pages;  Price,       .35 

BOOK  ONE,  For  Grammar  Grades 336  pages;  Price,       .40 

BOOK  TWO,  For  Grammar  Grades.    506  pages;  Price,       .50 

THE  SIGHT  READER 80  pages;  Price,  $0.15 

The  only  book  yet  published  fit  for  practice  work  by  First  Reader  Pupils. 

HULL'S  COnPLETE  ALGEBRA.  HULL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY. 

OUTLINES  OF  LITERATURE,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN. 
SCUDDER'S  HISTORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
PHYSICS,  and  CHEniSTRY-DR.  ELROY  M.  AVERY. 

MODERN  SPELLING  BOOK  AND  PRIMARY  WORD  LESSONS. 


SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPUl^,  IfiOS'lOiH. 


ECLECTIC 
.School  Readings. 


A  liircfullv  finuk'd  rollcitinn  i>f  frL'sh,  inti^resting-  and  inHtnirt. 
books  for  Sihool  iiiid  Home  KouiliiiK'.  T1k\v  :ire  iulmirably  adapted 
in  lonti'iits  mill  jrrailiition  to  follow  ;int1  supplement  the  regular 
si-In)ol  rciiilcrs.  The  books  iire  well  ;ini1  copiously  illustrated  by  the 
best  artists  and  are  haiidsonii'lv  bimnd  in  floth.  They  include  the 
follnwintr: 


F€>lk-St<>r.v  S<-rIeN. 

Tlic  l-..lk-Sl,-n,.s  a„.l  !• 

alili-s  Hliioli   iitniifale 

Lane's  Sloriw  for  ChiM«fi, 

our  lilrr^itiiri;  ai'c  [iiu-,1  rh: 

iriniiifilv  i-.t.il.l  bv  Dr. 

Baldwin*!      FAiry     Storiu    ud 

Hakluiii   ill   these  books. 

Th.-v   liavt  iievrr  b,.- 

FabUi. 

fore  bft'ii  I'lit  ill  ;i  form  s( 

jsiiitabUr  f.ir.-liil.irfii. 

Baldwin'i  Old  Grtck  Storkt. 

Famous  Slor.v  Scrion. 

A.-.,llwti.>iii.f  tlif.iiost 

f;irii..iirtlal<-sof  i.iiL-i,'iiI 

Baldwin's  Filty  Famou*  SiMte 

iiiKl  (1.....1.  rii  tiiiK'...     S..i,i 

c   are   l.istorii-al.   suiiii' 

Retold. 

lei;finliii-v,  ami  r.uiiu:  (iiiri 

ly  iniaKinaliv,..      -il„-y 

Baldwin's  Old  Storio  o(  tfar  But* 

coiiiiiiaiid   iKi'   liv'ty   iiiti 

rc-t    thai   iJ..ilhiii<    hat 

Dtioe'i  Robinson  Crusoe. 

st.iriL-^  can  iivsaiioii  in  i-I.il 

,1mmi. 

Clarke's  Arabian  Ni^h. 

Ilistorieal  Slor.v  Srrj 

M-ti.'^   ar.:    A,..\v:,    ^■^  tll<  ii 

.-lili.-.-.       Til.'  I..-..I,..:    bv 

Egglcston's      Stories      of     Gteal 

Anwricans. 

Dr.  l-:-l.-f..ii.  tiL^KilU'll 

Egeleston's  Stories  ol  Amerion 
Liff  and  Adventure. 

awak.i,  ;iiU-iv>l   in   .\.  i.  ri 
-■wry  piij.il  th.,i   rr;ui-  l!.. 

■u,    ^i    UlUf   a.1,1   III..,' 

Gutfbcr's  Storv  of  ihe  EnglWi. 
Gu^rlKr-5    Siory    of   the    Chwm 
People. 
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EDITORIAL 

\I7 E  can  not  refrain  from  especially 

M^^yS^r^Sa.  calling    the    attention    of    our 

readers  to  the  chapter  in  this  issue 
on  **  Prevention  of  Minor  Mental  Abnormalities,"  in 
the  series  Dr.  Van  Liew  is  translating  from  the  German 
for  this  magazine.  The  problem  therein  stated  is  one 
ot  grave  concern  not  only  for  parents  and  teachers,  but 
also  of  great  interest  to  students  of  sociology.  This  same 
topic  will  be  continued  in  this  same  interesting  vein  in 
next  month's  issue. 

^^^  T^HE    following  words,    uttered    by   Dr. 

the  Stele*  Jenkin  Lloyd    Jones  in    his  presiden- 

tial address  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities,  are  certainly  replete 
with  sound  social  philosophy: 

"  We  in  this  country  assume  that  the  free-school  system 
is  the  right  and  need  of  all  children.  In  some  cases  free 
tuition  seems  adequate.  The  books,  clothing  and  food  of 
the  child  come  from  more  private  sources,  but  in  many 
places  the  state  has  already  concluded  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained  for  all  the  children  of  the  state  by  supply- 
ing them  with  free  text-books.  In  some  places  the  state  is 
beginning  to  consider  that  the  lo^ic  of  the  situation  will 
compel  it  eventually  everywhere  to  recognize  that  it  is  its 
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duty  to  furnish  the  more  needy  with  suitable  clothing  as 
well  as  books  necessary  to  the  proper  use  of  their  school 
privileges.  When  the  home  resources  ol  the  child  become 
still  more  meager  and  he  is  not  only  wanting  in  books  and 
clothing,  but  in  food,  is  it  not  still  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
keep  these  little  starvelings,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  main 
line  and  make  the  small  investment  necessary  here  in 
order  to  save  the  great  wastage  further  on?  Where  the  re- 
sources of  the  child  are  still  more  meager  and  he  is  found 
without  ears,  eyes,  or  adequate  powers  of  locomotion,  it  is 
still  the  duty  of  the  state  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  ameliorate 
these  greater  losses  and  still  to  keep  the  little  ones  in  the 
line.  There  is  no  link  in  this  line  ci  helpfulness  at  which 
the  slate  can  stop  and  say:  '  Here  my  responsibility  ends; 
from  this  on,  the  fate  of  the  child  is  in  his  own  hands  or  the 
hands  of  nearer  relations,  or  when  there  are  none  of  these 
he  is  left  to  the  uncertain  mercy  of  the  sporadic  benevo- 
lence of  the  more  tender  or  generous  of  the  state.*  All 
children  are  children  of  the  state  or  else  none  are  children 
of  the  state." 

jt 
pUKSUlNG    his    subject   further   in 
oS^^dfOt^&hlj..  "^^   ^^^^  address    Dr.   Jones  di- 

rected the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
the  necessity  of  the  school's,  especially  in  our  cities,  more 
fully  and  more  completely  occupying  the  child's  time  so  as 
to  prevent  the  baneful,  blighting  curse  of  indolence. 

Blessed  word  is  that—"  occupation."  The  new  educa- 
tion is  bound  up  in  it.  The  health  of  the  child  is  contained 
in  it,  the  safety  of  the  saint  is  represented  by  it  and  the 
progress  of  humanity  is  dependent  upon  it.  The  school  has 
its  "  tasks  "  but  it  has  no  occupations.  It  has  its  hypothet- 
ical six  hours  for  study  but  no  industry.  The  safety  of  the 
state  lies  in  the  occupation  of  its  children.  Occupation  is 
not  drudgery.  There  is  an  overwork  that  is  killing,  but  the 
danger  from  work,  any  work,  all  work,  is  trifling  compared 
to  the  greater  dangers  of  indolence.     In  the  city,  at  least. 
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the  state  must  help  plan  for  the  full  activity  of  the  child, 
not  simply  the  pauper  or  the  malformed,  but  the  well- 
housed  and  well-born  child  in  the  city  must  depend  largely 
on  the  state  for  that  normal  activity  that  will  secure  its  best 
development;  hence  the  wisdom  of  the  present  tendency 
towards  manual  training;  but  we  want  more  than  '*  manual 
training,"  as  technically  understood,  more  than  can  be  se- 
cured in  the  costly  shops  or  that  can  be  systematized  into 
technical  studies.  The  state  must  give  us  ampler  play- 
grounds, more  open  parks  in  summer,  more  closed  parks, 
warmed  and  heated,  in  the  way  of  halls,  devoted  to  develop- 
ment, in  winter.  The  child  calls  for  an  extension  of  the 
school-year  so  that  in  some  way  or  another  the  activities  of 
the  city-bound  children  can  be  directed  for  twelve  months  in 
the  year  by  and  under  the  support  of  the  state.  We  want  the 
typical  four-story  schoolhouse  rearranged  so  that  the  base- 
ment and  upper  story  will  always  be  devoted  to  physical 
activities,  manual  industries,  trade  schools  not  of  one  but  of 
many  kinds.  To  such  a  schoolhouse  the  children  not  other- 
wise provided  for  will  be  glad  to  go  not  six  but  eight  hours 
a  day  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  with  their  buoyancy 
preserved  and  their  joy  secured  by  that  happy  alteration 
which  it  is  the  business  of  wise  pedagogy  to  devise  -nd 

exact. 

ji 

r\EFERRING  to  arather  baseless  sentiment 
of  ChiUfciu  the  city  council  of  Chicago  a  few  days 

ago  passed  an  ordinance  to  prohibit  corporal 
punishment  in  the  school  for  criminal  boys  at  "The  Bride- 
well," thereby  leaving  one  to  infer  that  the  punishment 
formerly  employed  at  the  school — solitary  confinement  in  af 
dungeon — is  preferable.  It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of 
Mayor  Harrison  that  the  bill  has  not  received  his  official 
signature.  The  writer  has  had  under  his  observation  the 
past  few  days  one  of  the  most  degenerate  lads  in  existence. 
He  is  certainly  the  toughest  proposition  in  the  form  of  a 
boy  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.     He  has  not  the  slight- 
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est  regard  (or  his  motber's  tears,  her  pleading  letters,  his 
sister's  affection  or  the  authority  of  law.  His  vices  have  be- 
come so  deep-sealed  and  were  begun  so  early  that  his  phys- 
ical development  has  been  seriously  impaired.  He  is 
nearly  seventeen,  but  is  not  so  large  and  certainly  not  so 
well  developed  as  my  boy  of  eight.  The  stigmata  of  de- 
generacy are  in  evidence  in  his  every  line  and  feature.  In 
my  dealings  with  him  I  find  that  the  only  semblance  of  au- 
thority in  his  entire  past  life  was  that  in  evidence  at  tht- 
"  John  Worthy  School "  in  the  form  of  corporal  punishment, 
and  it  did  him  good.  He  himself  admits  that.  Yet  all  the 
softer  influences  of  life  have  had  no  effect  upon  him.  He 
would  deliberately  tear  his  mother's  heart  to  shreds. 


TL   r^-  u  r-1     .       A  ^^  '   ^^^'^  often   heard   parents   boasi 
The  Dark  Clo«t       rt        i  .  .  ... 

VI.  '  •     that  they  never  have  visited  corporal 

ASpankinf.  punishment  on  their  children.  This  is  in 
itself  a  most  excellent  idea,  if  they  do  not  resort  to  worse 
methods  of  correction.  The  method  some  have  of  sending 
a  child  into  a  dark  room  for  punishment  is  most  pernicious. 
It  is  fiendish,  devilish.  The  trembling,  shivering,  sobbing 
child  should  haunt  a  parent  who  makes  use  of  such  punish- 
ment to  the  end  of  his  days.  Very  often  there  is  perma- 
nent injury  involved  in  such  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system 
of  the  child. 

j> 

TheDecrtt  A '^^  '^  ^^^^^  '^   ""^  permanent  physical  in- 

of  it  All.  jury  so  wrought  there  is  certainly  an  im- 

mense moral  injury,  more  or  less  permanent, 
done  to  the  child.  The  child  is  told  some  fearful,  blood- 
curdling tale  about  the  "big  black  dog"  or  "bad  man"  that 
will  probably"  get  at  them  in  that  dark  room.  At  first  the 
mental  punishment  is  far  greater  than  a  severe  whipping 
would  be.  The  child  may  become  so  terrified  as  to  go  into 
convulsions.  I  have  certain  knowledge  of  two  such  cases. 
After  two  or  three  inflictions  of  such  punishment  the  child 
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soon  learns  that  their  fears  of  the  dark  room  were  misplaced. 
Each  succeeding  time  they  are  "cast  out  into  the  darkness" 
the  terror  of  the  thing  becomes  less.  No  one  carries  them 
off.  The  big  black  dog  fails  to  keep  his  engagement  to  be 
there  to  bite  them.  The  bloodthirsty  giant  does  not  ma- 
terialize. The  child  detects  the  deception,  more  frightful 
stories  are  told  and  he  finally  learns  that  the  whole 
thing  is  false.  The  chief  result  of  this  mode  of  punishment 
is  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  child  that  the  parent  is 
untruthful.  Does  this  not  encourage  such  traits  in  the  child 
itself? 

T  T     c.  r\R-     GROSZMANN'S     interesting 

from  the  Child-Study  series  of  articles  on  this  topic  will 

Pofait  of  View.  5g  concluded  in  our  next   issue.     The 

widespread  interest  awakened  in  these  articles,  manifested 
through  letters  received  from  many  of  our  readers,  is  a  tes- 
timony to  the  real  worth  of  these  investigations  and  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Groszmann. 

ji 

n    '-* ^^  Oentiment  without  science.—.  .  .  Watching 

jgilS^S"^  O     for  a  larva  to  complete  the  period  of  feeding, 

to  turn  into  a  chrysalis,  and  to  hatch  into  a  beau- 
tiful moth  quickens  the  pace  to  school  in  the  morning  and  fills  the 
tedious  hours  with  anticipation. — Editorial  in  Child-Siudy  Monthly. 
A  ''chrysalis*'  does  not  ** hatch  into  a  beautiful  moth,'*  brother 
editor.     Moths  come  from  cocoon^.— Editor  Primary  Education. 

Perhaps  the  editor  of  that  delightful  journal.  Primary 
Education,  knows  of  some  new  kind  of  cocoon  which  does 
not  contain  a  chrysalis.  A  moth  most  certainly  does  come 
from  a  chrysalis,  and  if  our  sister  editor  will  open  any  dis- 
carded cocoon  from  that  of  the  common  '* dusty  miller"  to 
those  of  the  beautiful  cccropia  and  polyi  hemus  moths,  she 
will  find  within  the  empty  chrysalis  case. 

ji 
MeetifMrolthc  'X'HE  time  is  approaching  for  the  annual 

Demrtmcnt  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su 

ol  Superintgodencg,  perintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  which  convenes  next  month  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


39° 
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The  program  is  an  excellent  one  from  every  possible  poini 
of  view  and  the  place  of  meeting  central  so  thai  the  attend- 
ance is  bound  to  be  large.  In  this  connection  we  would  like 
to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  this  meeting  always  occurs  at  a 
time  when  the  superintendents  arc  busily  engaged  in  school 
work,  it  would  seem  best  to  always  have  the  meeting  at 
some  centrally  located  point  easily  accessible  on  various 
lines  of  railroad.  No  meeting  will  ever  surpass  the  one 
held  two  years  ago,  at  Indianapolis,  in  attendance  and  in- 
terest. This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  location  in  a 
city  well  provided  with  railroad  facilities  and  therefore  ca- 
pable of  being  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
minimum  of  time.  We  hope  that  the  agitation  begun  last 
year  at  Chattanooga  in  behalf  of  locating  this  meeting  at 
some  central  point  for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years  will  cul- 
minate in  the  selection  of  some  such  city  as  Indianapolis. 
No  city  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

J.  ^        T'HE  attention  of  our  readers    is    especially 

^mAs.  called  to  our  book  reviews  in  this  issue. 

All  the  books  mentioned  in  this  department 
have  been  carefully  read  and  closely  scrutinized  so  that  our 
readers  may  have  some  of  the  salient  facts  well  founded  on 
which  to  base  their  judgment  in  selecting  books  for  pur- 
chase. We  expect  to  make  this  department  more  and  more 
useful  to  our  readers.  We  know  that  the  class  of  teachers 
and  parents  who  read  The  Child- Study  Mosthi-y  are  of 
the  class  who  read  and  buy  books. 
jt 

_      ^  ,        ^        IN  our  next  issue  we  will  publish   reports 
REporti  from  tht        I  ^i  -.  ,  t-       .       m         ■ 

Slate  Mcctingi.  from  the  various  Lhild-btudy  Meetings 

being  held  in  connection  with  the  Teachers' 
Associations  in  the  several  states  as  we  go  to  press. 
ji  Jt  Jt 

Small   Dorothy   had   just   been   stung   by  a  wasp.    

wouldn't  a'  minded  it  walking  all  over  my  hand,"  she  said, 
between  her  sobs,  "  if — if  it  hadn't  sat  down  fo  hard." 


CAUSES  OF  MINOR  MENTAL  ABNORMALITIES. 

[Continued,] 

THE    PREVENTION   OF   MINOR    MENTAL   ABNORMALITIES. 

Still  more  urgent  is  the  question  as  to  what  can  be  done 
to  check  the  evil  which  modern  physicians  regard  as  at 
present  more  prevalent  than  ever — most  prevalent,  accord- 
ing to  Pelman(28),in  North  America  and  France,  then  in  Rus- 
sia, England  and  Germany.  "And  this  nervousness  is  daily 
on  the  increase,  developing  into  a  plague  as  great  and  unen- 
durable as  was  any  one  of  the  seven  Egyptian  plagues." 

Psychopathic  symptoms  often  appear  even  as  social  phe- 
nomena in  political,  religious  and  industrial  partisan  activ- 
ity, where  dangers  threaten  and  emotional  overstimulation 
both  weakens  intellect  and  moral  fibre  and  sweeps  individ- 
uality entirely  out  of  the  path  of  deliberate  and  logical 
thought.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  development  of 
innate  psychopathic  affections,  to  remove  the  predisposing 
and  incidental  causes  which  threaten  child-life  with  an  out- 
break of  the  psychopathic  taint  and  with  degeneration,  and, 
in  so  far  as  their  influence  cannot  be  prevented,  to  heighten 
the  power  of  both  individuals  and  of  generations  to  resist 
them?  "For  if  one  continues  to  draw  on  the  health  stock- 
in-trade  still  at  hand  without  giving  any  thought  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new,  the  capital  must  Anally  be  exhausted,  and 
each  generation  will  enter  life  with  less  until  here  also,  as  in 
the  financial  sphere,  bankruptcy  puts  an  end  to  the 
scene  (29)." 

The  question  of  prophylaxis,  or  prevention,  as  both  von 
Krafft-Ebing  and  Koch  alike  emphasize,  is  therefore  by  no 
means  a  purely  individual,  but  at  the  same  time  a  social 
question  of  great  range.  To  speak  with  Koch,  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  here  not  alone  the  individual,  but  also  the  en- 
tire living  race,  has  duties  to  perform.  The  use  to  which  the 
individual  puts  his  physical  and  mental  powers  may  appear 
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to  be  merely  his  affair.  But  it  is  only  apparently  so,  for  in 
truth  it  is  the  affair  both  of  the  human  society  whence  he 
sprang  and  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  coming  generations. 

■'Therefore  the  prevention  of  minor  mental  abnormali- 
ties is  very  peculiarly  an  affair  for  public  concern  in  many 
ways.  One  does  not  deem  himself  justified  in  loading  too 
heavy  pecuniary  burdens  for  the  future  upon  a  slate  or  a 
community;  but  lie  does  not  consider  whether  or  not  he 
should  tax  the  nerve-health  of  posterity;  for  this  is  done  not 
intentionally,  but  out  of  ignorance  or  in  thoughtlessness,  at 
times  even  on  the  part  officials.  But  1  do  not  doubt  that 
cultivated  states  might  often  be  preserved  from  their  fall 
if  a  thorough- going  prophylaxis  of  minor  psychopathic  dis- 
turbances could  be  and  were  instituted.  And  I  am  so  much 
the  more  certain  of  this,  inasmuch  as  an  efficient  system 
of  prevention  cannot  be  carried  out  here  without  the  accom- 
panying activity  of  moral  forces  (30)." 

If  the  threatening  dangers  are  to  be  prevented,  all  mod- 
ern society  must  regard  as  one  of  its  most  earnest  problems 
a  system  for  the  prevention  of  all  nervous  affections.  What 
would  have  to  be  accomplished  follows  in  the  main  from 
what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  we  may 
therefore  content  ourselves  here  with  a  few  further  sugges- 
tions (31). 

In  order  that  children  be  not  born  into  the  world  with 
neuropathic  and  psychopathic  dispositions,  the  marriages 
of  nervous  and  weak  persons,  especially  if  blood  relations, 
or  even  of  blood  relations  alone,  should  be  prevented  if 
possible. 

"Since  one  cannot  be  sufficiently  prudent  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  parents,  strictly  speaking,  the  choice  should  be- 
gin here.  Unfortunately  experience  shows  that  too  often 
all  the  physician's  advice  remains  unheeded,  and  despite  all 
warning  marriages  are  undertaken  that,  with  almost  math- 
ematical certainty,  are  folio  wed  by  the  most  evil  consequences 
— in  case  they  don't  remain  childless,  which  happily  is  ve^ 
often  the  case  (32)." 
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Greater  care  should  be  taken  that,  after  the  burden  and 
heat  of  a  day  in  some  calling  partial  to  mental  labor/' re- 
laxation" be  not  sought  too  often  in  clubs,  beer-gardens,  thea- 
tres, concerts,  or  above  all  in  the  prevailing  night-cafe  (33). 
The  sojourn  in  an  ovef heated  atmosphere  loaded  with  to- 
bacco smoke,  excess  in  alcoholic  indulgence,  and  especially 
the  regular  deprivations  of  sleep,  tax  the  nerves  through 
overstimulation  far  more  than  the  hardest  labor  at  one's 
calling,  and  render  the  parents  unfit  to  beget  nerve-strong 
children,  especially  if  still  other  nocturnal  ''sins  of-  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children." 

The  notorious  "  police-hour  "  was  in  this  respect  an  insti- 
tution of  uncommonly  great  importance  to  national  health. 

Fasting,  also,  which  Count  Tolstoi,  in  his  most  recent 
writing,  praises  as  the  "first  round"  in  the  ladder  to  physi- 
cal as  well  as  mental,  religio^moral  and  social  health,  was, 
according  to  Luther's  confession,  "a  fine  physical  discipline;" 
while  the  modern,  over-refined  and  sharply  spiced  table, 
without  the  fast-day  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  stomach,  like- 
wise helps  to  overstimulate  and  weaken  the  nerves. 

It  is  no  less  important  to  limit  the  appetite  for  mental 
indulgence;  especially  is  this  needful  in  the  case  of  future 
mothers  in  whom  the  craze  for  reading  not  infrequently  in- 
flames the  phantasy  through  novels  of  morbid  contents,  and 
thus  circumscribes  quiet  thought. 

If  the  daily  public  press  would  take  part  in  the  prophy- 
laxis, it  should  above  all  have  a  care  for  food  which  is  men- 
tally and  morally  more  healthful,  and  many  a  paper  might 
direct  its  critical  passion  occasionally  against  the  nerve-excit- 
ingtendencies  of  the  day  as  seen  in  literature,  art,  philosophy, 
politics  and  social  life,  especially  against  what  Pelman  (34) 
has  so  aptly  designated  as  nervousness  in  romance  literature 
and  on  the  stage. 

"The  more,  he  believes,  the  nerves  are  shaken  up  in 
literature  and  art,  the  more  dismal  the  object,  the  more 
blustering  the  music,  the  more  ravishing  do  we  feel  the 
stimulation  to  be.     To  take  up  a  romance  of  Walter  Scott's 
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were  both  tedious  and  ludicrous.  There  everything  is  so 
homely,  so  healthy,  and  when  the  end  is  reached  and  they 
*  get  each  other.'  what  has  been  gained  by  all  such  prosy 
scenes  and  events? 

"  How  differently  do  the  more  modern  romances  com- 
prehend life!  There  one  can  see  how  it  really  is,  and  a 
pistol-shot  is  furthermore  quite  a  different  solution  from  an 
ordinary  marriage.  Since  Flaubert,  in  his  celebrated 
'Mme.  Bovary,'  introduced  hysteria  into  literature  and 
made  it  the  fad.  the  mentally  and  morally  healthy  have 
disappeared  more  and  more  from  the  scene  of  the  modem 
romance  and  in  their  stead  the  mentally  diseased  and  knaves 
lead  an  ever  madder  dance.  A  well-known  French  romance 
(35)  finds  its  scene  of  action  in  the  neurological  clinic  of  Char- 
cot, to  make  no  mention  of  a  series  of  other  French  novels 
that  misplace  their  scenes  of  action  in  still  other  localities. 

"That  the  stage  could  not  be  found  backward  in  this 
noble  contest  is  a  matter  of  course.  We  have  already  ad- 
vanced from  the  modest  beginnings  of  a  "Cameliendanie" 
to  the  remarkable  products  of  an  Ibsen,  and  the  charming 
melodies  of  Haydn  must  yield  to  the  intoxicating  'music 
of  the  future.'  It  is  certain  that  we  hanker  after  such  diet 
and  that  only  that  is  offered  us  which  we  deserve.  But 
equally  unassailable  is  the  truth  that  the  diet  is  in  itself 
unhealthful,  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  morbid  products  of  a 
morbidly  overstimulated  mind;  and  if  this  morbidly  super- 
sensitive mind  happens  to  be  a  genius,  this  fact  does  not 
alter  the  aspect  of  the  case." 

But  we  fear  that  our  warning  in  this  instance  will  find 
but  few  favorable  ears.  Only  a  very  few  daily  papers  have 
ever  evinced  any  special  interest  or  intelligence,  or  granted 
any  space  for  questions  of  education,  while  a  certain  ten- 
dency daily  offers  columns  of  reports  even  upon  the  most 
miserable  stage  botchings  and  their  presentations,  and  per- 
haps censures  the  whole  affair,  though  not  because  it  helps 
contribute  to  the  nervous,  mental  and  moral  degeneration 
of  our  people.     The  madder  and  more  exciting,  the  better! 
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The  feminine  sex,  otherwise  naturally  equipped  with  a 
weaker  constitution  of  the  nervous  system,  cannot  be 
shielded  enough  from  the  much  reading,  hearing,  and  seeing 
of  psychopathically  abnormal  **  heroism."  "  Tell  me  whose 
company  you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are,"  said 
the  sage  of  ancient  Judaism.  In  our.  age  of  ner\rousness, 
where  every  such  stimulus  consciously  or  unconsciously 
calls  forth  a  reflex  imitation,  this  it  doubly  true.  The  in- 
sanest  lines  of  thought  and  action,  like  the  craziest  modes, 
are  imitated  at  first  only  in  fancy,  then  also  in  reality, 
especially  by  the  weaker  sex  and  the  nervous  inhabitants  of 
large  cities.  Marriages  that  are  not  introduced  and  shaped 
romantically,  that  are  not  arranged  and  preserved  foolishly 
but  reasonably,  have  no  "  charm." 

In  consequence  of  overstimulated  demands  they  fail 
later  to  experience  any  of  the  affection  of  family 
life,  whose  warming  and  enlivening  sunshine  is  thus  missed 
by  the  children  also.  Besides  this,  for  apparent  reasons, 
normal  and  abnormal  peculiarities  are  both  inherited 
by  children  and  transferred  by  intercourse  and  educative 
influence  to  a  greater  degree  from  the  mother  than  from  the 
father. 

One  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  maidens,  as  future  mothers,  instead  of  only  book  and 
needle  from  the  earliest  years  on,  far  more  of  the  coarser 
implements  for  diligent  daily  use,  capable  of  strengthening 
muscle  and  nerve.  Yet,  even  in  the  country  it  has  gone  so 
far  that  mothers  are  fearful  that  the  "little  hands  "  of  their 
fourteen-year-old  nervous  boys  might  suffer  injury  if  they 
had  to  handle  some  garden  implement  an  hour  each  day. 

In  view  of  the  future  mothers  who  are  not  only  to  dress 
up  their  female  dolls  but  must  also  educate  sturdy  boys, 
and,  alas,  often  alone,  until  they  have  reached  their  majority, 
it  were  well  to  cultivate  some  more  substantial  form  of 
education  than  is  too  frequently  offered  in  our  higher 
schools  for  girls.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  youth,  the 
cultivation  of  sentimentality,  nervousness  and  hysteria    in 
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children  may  be  desirable  (or  nuns'  cloisters  (the  holy  virgin 
and  similar  hallucinations  will  then  appear  so  much  the  more 
frequently),  but  for  girls  who  are  to  devote  themselves  later 
to  the  divinely-appointed  and  natural  calling  of  motherhood, 
co-education  is  urgently  recommended.  I,  at  least,  would  not 
forego  its  educational  advantages  in  my  institution  any 
more  than  a  father  and  mother,  for  example,  would  prefer 
to  educate  seven  boys  or  seven  girls  instead  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

It  is  true,  the  modern  view,  that  has  become  generally 
current  and  that  came  to  us  from  France,  when  it  was  rank 
with  cloisters  and  barracks,  regards  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
thousands  present  at  the  fifth  evangelical  school-congress, 
held  at  Barmen  in  1888,  but  one  individual  spoke  for  the 
separation,  and  the  assembly,  composed  not  merely  of 
school-men  of  all  categories,  but  also  of  heads  of  families 
of  different  callings,  clergymen,  representatives  of  the 
government,  and  others,  almost  unanimously  declared  that 
"education  and  instruction,  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents 
all  thrive  best  in  their  mutual  relations  under  a  system 
uniting  the  sexes."  "  Let  the  school  order  itself  as  much 
a;  possible  in  all  respects  after  the  family,  i.  e.  neither  like 
military  barracks  nor  cloisters;  then  it  will  be  on  the  right 
track,"  And  this  is  to  hold  good  not  alone  for  the  common 
folks  school;  "the  facts  would  furnish  argument  more  for 
the  union  than  the  separation  also  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
girls'  schools,  real  schools  and  gymnasia."  Without  ques- 
tion many  of  the  pathologically  intensified  outbreaks  of 
modern  youth  would  not  appear  and  particularly  would  the 
sexual  irritability  and  weakness  of  both  sexes,  with  all  iheir 
secret  sins  of  youth,  be  appreciably  decreased  by  their  daily 
intercourse  with  one  another.  But,  above  all,  our  future 
mothers  would  not  be  so  estranged  from  the  interests  of 
boys  and  of  the  male  sex,  as  to  be  later  absolutely  incapable 
of  educating  boys,  thus  having  to  share  in  the  blame  of 
their  degeneracy.     Again,  the  esteem  of  the  female  sex  for 
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itself,  and  that  of  the  male  sex  for  the  female,  cherished  by 
this  means  from  earliest  youth,  might  reduce  the  abomin- 
able prostitution,  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  in 
league  with  the  increased  indulgence  in  alcohol  (36),  is  the 
cause  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  psychopathic  anom- 
alies and  insane  of  our  metropolises. 

All  this  and  more  like  it. must  be  considered,  if  children 
kre  not  to  be  neuropathically  and  psychopathically  tainted, 
ab  ovo. 

One  should  not  seek  to  stimulute  and  incite  the  child 
mentally  before  the  time.  This  is  particularly  true  of  chil- 
dren burdened  with  some  innate  psychopathic  tendency. 
But  it  holds  goods  also  for  others  who  are  shown  not  to 
have  inherited  any  nervousness.  Fortunately,  it  is  true, 
the  healthy  children  favor  such  a  process  of  early  stimula- 
tion less  than  those  who  develop  early,  but  pathologically; 
besides,  the  healthy  children  are  more  likely  to  have  reason- 
able parents. 

At  a  later  age,  one  should  not  try,  out  of  vanity  or  other 
reprehensible  grounds,  to  consign  children  to  a  calling  that 
is  too  high  for  their  endowment  and  too  difficult  for  their 
physical  power,  and  hence  require  their  attendance  at 
schools  that  are  not  adapted  to  them.  But  if  one  is  guilty 
of  it,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  school  for  taxing 
the  children  too  severely. 

Furthermore,  physicians  have  said  and  complained  much 
of  the  home-tasks.  There  is  a  very  simple  means  of  remov- 
ing them,  or  at  least  limiting  them  wisely.  For  example, 
the  parents  could  rouse  themselves  to  declare:  "We  shall 
help  our  child  under  no  circumstances;  but  we  shall  give 
him  a  written  statement  every  time  that  he  could  not  per- 
form the  task  alone,  and  hence  had  not  done  it."  The  over- 
feeding with  indigestible  material  would  then  soon  cease 
and  the  child  would  remain  mentally  healthier. 

Koch,  also,  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  our  pres- 
ent generation, regards  the  demand  as  indispensable.  "No 
more  home-tasks,  or,  at  the  most,  only  one  hour  of  home- 
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work!  Only  one  hour  of  home-work  at  most  also  (or  the 
more  weakly  endowed."  In  our  time  a  predisposing 
somatic  or  psychic  weakness  and  nervousness  are  prevalent 
to  a  very  different  extent  than  formerly.  Also  the  depart- 
mental system  of  teaching  of  to-day  results  in  more  inten- 
sive work  in  the  pupils.  For  both  reasons  the  time  devoted 
to  study  must  be  reduced  if  any  regeneration  is  still  to  be 
introduced,  and  we  would  not  hasten  on  to  conditions  in 
which  regret  comes  too  late. 

Likewise  under  no  circumstances  should  supplementary 
hours  be  imposed  upon  a  nervously  disposed  child,  in 
order  (as  by  means  of  an  extra  tutor)  to  support  the  work 
of  the  school  at  home.  If  it  is  really  possible  for  a  weak 
child  to  bear  additional  hours  of  work,  without  being  made 
weaker  by  them,  then  one  ought  to  cultivate  in  him  the 
interests  that  do  not  find  sufficient  nourishment  in  the 
school,  For  example,  if  it  is  not  able  to  keep  up  the  first 
year  in  reading  and  writing,  then  at  home  permit  it  dili- 
gently to  draw,  build,  model,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  sense 
of  form  that  has  been  backward  in  development,  and  which 
is  entirely  smothered  by  the  letter.  If  it  cannot  keep  up 
in  arithmetic,  then  banish  the  figures  at  home;  take  the 
child  out  into  field  and  forest  to  walk  and  let  it  grasp  the 
numbers  which  are  offered  in  the  trees,  flowers,  animals. 
railroads  and  the  Hke.  Then,  if  the  child  is  not  promoted, 
that  is  perhaps  his  good  fortune;  his  mental  health  will 
be  exposed  to  slighter  harms. 

The  things  that  occur  in  this  nagging  with  empty  word- 
cram  often  defy  all  description.  I  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  feeble-minded  pupils  who  had  to  read,  prate,  and 
write  of  things  which  they  had  never  learned  to  recognize. 
Indeed,  this  is  no  rare  phenomenon  also  among  the  men- 
tally sound;  but  the  latter  finally  lake  care  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  thought-content.  One  very 
excitable  weak-minded  boy  of  nine  years  could  not  distin- 
guish between  one  and  two;  i.  e.,  he  could  not  with  cer- 
tainty take  two  sticks  from  a  pile.     But  the  mother  assured 
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me  that  he  had  been  awakened  at  night  from  sleep  by 
order  of  the  director  of  the  institution,  to  count  to  fifty;  1.  e., 
to  memorize  the  names  of  numbers.  The  same  boy.  among 
other  things,  could  rehearse  from  memory  and  with  correct 
emphasis  whole  fables  from  Hey,  without  being  able  to 
understand  a  single  sentence  of  them;  for  example,  without 
being  able  to  point  out  in  the  picture  the  boy,  bird,  bush, 
or  nest.  If  he  was  to  draw  or  sketch  anything,  as  a  win- 
dow, he  began  to  recite:  **  W-i-n-,*'  etc.  Thus  do  we  edu- 
cate parrots  instead  of  men;  and  what  is  more,  we  brag  of 
the  accomplishment.  Would  that  such  children  might 
never  get  to  see  a  single  mind-killing  letter,  and  in  its  place 
learn  to  decipher  the  languages  of  nature  and  of  human 
life!  "The  instruction  of  parrots  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
pattern,"  warned  Comenius  something  over  350  years  ago. 
But  human  parrots  are  still  to  be  found  in  schools 
higher  than  the  institutions  for  feeble-minded.  Here,  also, 
when  ideas  are  wanting,  one  is  accustomed  to  drill  in  a 
word  for  it  at  the  right  time.  And  if  it  is  successful,  then 
it  is  called  **  making  progress.'* 

But  not  all  requirements  have  been  met  if  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  overtaxing  of  children  through 
school-work.  The  children,  like  the  parents,  must  also  be 
protected  from  injuring  themselves  in  their  free  hours  still 
more  than  study  would  have  injured  them  in  the  same  time. 
But  it  is  just  here  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  inex- 
cusable negligence  occurs.  Hence,  if  the  pupils,  freed  from 
school-tasks,  are  not  to  run  into  by-ways  that  will  endanger 
their  mental  health,  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  in  the 
free  hours  for  some  employment  or  for  physical  activity  un- 
der reliable  supervision  that  will  guard  both  body  and  soul 
from  harm.  Far  too  often,  however,  parents  avoid  these 
duties,  indeed  even  smooth  the  way  of  their  children  to 
their  injury,  bringing  them  up  to  a  sensuality  that  weakens 
body  and  poisons  mind  and  heart.  As  Koch  (p.  303)  so 
aptly  depicts:  "Pocket-money  is  given  to  an  extent  that 
overleaps  all  reasonable  bounds;  and  dances  are  given  for 
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children  lasting  until  far  into  the  nig;ht.  Evening  after 
evening  society  and  theatre  are  sought,  all  kinds  of  reading 
are  allowed,  carousing  and  excessive  smoking  are  clapped 
on  the  back,  etc.  In  our  day,  in  fact,  even  young  children 
are  taught  to  ape  the  unnatural  life  of  their  elders  and  one 
either  does  not  see  how  sleep  and  assimilation  have  been 
curtailed,  how  pale  and  how  nervous  they  are  or  how  they 
suffer  psychically,  or,  seeing,  is  proud  of  the  blase  and  co- 
quettish apes. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  the  children  sleep  sufficiently. 
But  on  this  account  the  school  need  not  begin  an  hour  later 
as  Koch  requires.  It  is  far  more  suitable  to  send  the  chil- 
dren earlier  to  bed;  the  younger,  al  all  events,  before  the 
evening  meal  of  the  adults.  This  is  their  best  and  surest 
means  of  escaping  temptations  to  disturb  sleep  and  injure 
the  nervous  system  by  indulgence  in  tea,  beer,  spiced  meats 
and  the  like.  "A  full  belly  does  not  like  to  study."  said 
Luther;  but  it  is  worse  at  sleeping  and  induces  disquieting 
dreams.  Therefore,  above  all,  temperance  in  the  evening  fneah 
of  children. 

But  many  sins  are  committed  in  this  regard.  They  are 
fewer  in  the  case  of  healthy  children,  both  because  their 
parents  are  accustomed  to  think  more  healthfully  concern- 
ing these  questions  and  because  such  children  can  bear  more 
than  those  who  are  psychopathically  disposed.  Yet  cases 
are  known  to  me  in  which  boys  already  on  the  threshold 
of  mental  disease,  had  to  begin  work  in  the  morning  at  six 
o'clock  and  often  were  only  permitted  to  shut  the  book  in 
the  evening  at  half-past  nine;  then  punishment  with  the  cane 
also  had  its  part  to  play  into  the  bargain,  so  that  a  depression 
of  the  spirits  was  added  to  the  mental  over-taxation,  which 
makes  it  far  more  dangerous.  That  which  the  social  life  of 
the  children  of  parents  who  are  blessed  with  abun- 
dance of  means  often  offers  too  freely,  unfortunately 
is  denied  the  children  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple; through  these  privations  they  are  injured  in  body 
and   soul.     I   have   already    given     expression     elsewhere 
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(38)  to  the  most  urgent  need  here,  and,  among  others, 
the  ''  Evangelisch'Sozialc  Zeitfragen"  edited  by  Prof. 
Baumgarten,  (Leipzig,  Griinow,)  express  themselves  simi- 
larly. In  one  of  these  numbers  Lie.  Drews  strikes  at  the 
center  of  the  entire  question  in  his  heading:  "More  Heart 
for  the  People!" 

The  *' Kreuzzeitung,"  it  is  true,  which  did  not  find  my 
views  comfortable,  thought  that  my  demands  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  school,  but  school  and  education,  for 
me,  have  not  the  task  of  training  human  beings  for  fixed 
paths  in  life.  On  the  contrary  they  have  the  task  of  realiz- 
ing the  demands  of  humanity  in  pupils  and  scholars,  of  un- 
folding the  '*  image  of  God  "  as  fully  and  harmoniously  as 
possible  even  in  the  poorest.  Now  for  us  it  is  not  merely  a 
mental  life,  one-sidely  dogmatic  in  matters  of  religion  and 
patriotism,  which  is  an  image  of  God,  but  the  whole  man. 
The  body  also,  then,  or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible:  "The  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  must  receive  what- 
ever belongs  to  its  nourishment  and  its  needs.  Indeed, 
without  this,  the  entire  mental  life,  and  hence  also  the  re- 
ligious and  ethical  life,  are  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 
degeneration.  j.  trupeR, 

(Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew.) 

State  Normal,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

[To  be  continued,^ 

ji  ji  ji 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  "  The  Study  of  the  Child," 
by  President  A.  R.  Taylor,  has  been  translated  into  Spanish 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  Chile,  South  America,  having  been 
selected  by  a  commission  for  that  purpose.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  publish  it  for  Chili. 

ji  ji  ji 

Willie — **  I  wonder  what  the  soldiers  carry  in  their  can- 
teens during  battles." 

Johnnie — "Gunpowder  tea,  of  course." 
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knowledge  more  directly  through  the  medium  of  eye  and 
hand.  The  nature  study  and  language  work  can  be  devel- 
oped to  a  much  greater  degree  than  with  the  younger  chil- 
dren, also  free-hand  drawing  and  color-work. 

The  interest  of  the  older  children  in  stories,  morning 
talks  and  games,  especially  those  resembling  their  out-of- 
door  sports,  seems  to  remain  undiminished,  while  they 
usually  show  a  very  perceptible  increase  of  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  music. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  phase  or  phases  of  the 
kindergarten  program  which  occasion  the  greatest  loss  6i 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  are  those  in  which  more 
purely  nianual  work  with  either  the  gifts  or  occupations  is 
introduced,  while  those  occasioning  the  least  loss  of  inter* 
est  are  the  games,  songs,  stories,  and  any  work  which  gives 
the  growing  intellect  opportunity  to  expand  according  to 
its  individual  needs. — Florence/.  Pierce. 

Question  j.  In  the  morning  circle,  what  kind  of  story  or  Udk 
is  mast  and  what  is  least  enjoyed  f     What  stories  are  called  forf 

To  answer  the  question  satisfactorily  presupposes  a 
period  of  observation  of  more  or  less  extent.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  saying:  *'  What  one  likes  or  is  interested  in,  one  does 
best" — the  children  generally  will  appreciate  the  stories  the 
teachers  are  most  interested  in  telling.  I  have  in  mind  one 
kindergarten  where  the  children  enjoy  the  Greek  myths 
above  all  others.  This  kindergartner  says  stories  ot  myth- 
ology have  always  been  most  interesting  to  her.  As  a 
child  she  preferred  them  to  fairy  tales.  In  our  kindergar- 
ten so  far  this  fall  we  have  had  but  few  stories  other  than 
nature  stories.  We  have  had  stories  of  the  fall  flowers, 
seeds,  trees,  leaves,  winds,  birds,  and  animals.  They  ap- 
peared thoroughly  interested  in  them  all.  If  there  was  a 
choice,  it  was  in  favor  of  those  stories  into  which  we  could 
bring  action  or  family  life.  They  showed  especial  interest 
in  the  squirrel  family  or  the  bird  family,  with  the  little 
brother  and  sister,  as  well  as  the  father  and  mother.     Our 
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plan  this  fall  has  been  to  take  the  children  for  a  walk  and 
the  following  day  tell  a  story  in  connection  with  something 
they  either  observed  or  brought  back  to  the  kindergarten. 
As  the  story  progressed  they  could  verify  it  by  what  they 
knew  or  had  seen.  At  its  close  each  child  was  eager  to 
add  his  personal  tale.  In  this  way  interest  was  heightened 
in  the  nature  stories.  The  few  fairy  tales  that  have  been 
told  to  them  were  well  received,  but  I  cannot  see  that  they 
were  better  liked.  In  a  kindergarten  in  Hartford,  where 
the  children  are  of  foreign  extraction  and  understand  but  little 
English,  they  have  delighted  in  the  Hiawatha  stories.  The 
kindergartners  knew  they  did  not  grasp  the  meaning  of 
many  of  the  words,  but  the  swing  and  actipn  of  the  poetry, 
the  stories  of  animal  life,  of  nature,  and  of  the  child-life  in 
the  midst  of  it,  all  seemed  to  capture  their  fancy  and  hold 
their  attention  as  no  previous  story  had  done.  In  conclu- 
sion, does  not  the  gaining  of  their  interest  in  a  story  depend 
also  upon  the  manner  of  the  telling?  There  is  a  knack  in 
story-telling  that  we  cannot  all  have.  A  kindergarfner 
with  tact  could  interest  the  children  in  any  kind  of  a  story, 
it  seems  to  me.  Such  a  kindergartner  would  know  when 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  nature  story,  a  story  of  child-life,  a 
fairy-tale,  and  act  accordingly. — Maud  Brown  Curtiss, 

Question  4.  What  is  the  attitude  toward  the  plays  and 
games?    Which  ones  are  cJiosen? 

The  attitude  manifested  by  the  children  toward  the 
plays  and  games,  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  interest.  Those  gen- 
erally chosen  are  the  ones  in  which  the  children  display 
the  greatest  amount  of  activity;  for  instance,  the  bird 
games. — Annah  T,  L.  Parsons. 

Question  5.  (^z)  Do  the  children  tire  of  gift  or  occupation 
tuork?  (p)  If  so,  what  in  each  do  they  enjoy  most,  and  what 
least? 

I  would  answer  the  first  part  of  this  question  both  yes 
and  no. 

In  kindergartens  where  there  are  only  two  teachers  for 
a  large  number  of  children,  it  is  impossible  to  give  proper 
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attention  to  each  group  or  class  of  children.  The  children 
must  necessarily  be  left  somewhat  to  their  own  resources. 
When  this  is  the  case  they  will  naturally  tire  of  either  work 
or  play.  From  my  experience  in  the  kindergarten  during 
the  last  two  years,  I  can  say  that  the  children  do  not  tire  of 
the  gift  and  occupation  work.  Since  September,  1896,  our 
kindergartens  have  been  having  two  sessions  each  day. 
The  same  teachers  are  in  charge  all  day.  The  older  chil- 
dren attend  in  the  morning  and  the  younger  for  a  shorter 
period  in  the  afternoon.  By  this  division  the  classes  are 
not  overcrowded.  Each  teacher  has  one  class  and  gives 
her  individual  attention  to  that  class.  Thus  the  children 
are  not  given  an  opportunity  to  tire  of  the  work.  While  the 
children  do  not  tire  of  the  gifts,  they  usually  have  some  one 
which  they  enjoy  more  than  the  others.  The  building- gifts 
are  enjoyed  most  and  of  these  the  fifth  is  the  favorite.  I 
am  uncertain  as  to  the  gift  least  enjoyed,  but  1  will  say  it  is 
the  tablets.  I  do  not  say  that  painting  or  color-work  is 
alw'ays  successful,  but  I  can  say  that  it  seldom  fails  to 
delight  the  children.  Weaving  is  the  occupation  least 
enjoyed. — Minnie  E.  Methati. 

(f )  Htnv  do  free  and  dictated  work,  with  gift  or  occupation, 
compart  in  intercstf 

This  question  can  be  answered  in  many  ways.  First  let 
us  consider  the  gift.     If  the  child  be  given  the  gift,  with  a 

suggestion  that  he  make  something — ^a  house  or  a  boat he 

will  be  enthusiastic  and  work  with  a  zeal.  But  if  left  en- 
tirely to  himself  his  interest  will  decrease,  and  he  may  wait, 
and  finally  work  by  imitation.  Thus  his  own  individuality 
will  become  weaker.  He  should  at  times  be  allowed  to 
work  out  his  own  thoughts.  It  maybe  that  his  mind  in- 
clines towards  steam  engines  or  building  houses,  and  being 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  invent,  the  teacher  can  belter 
understand  his  inmost  life,  and  what  is  occupying  his  mind, 
and  can  more  readily  make  new  impressions,  to  which  the 
child  will  afterwards  give  expression. 

Id  regard  to  dictation,  few  are  zealous,  unless  there  be 
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some  surroundings  to  add  interest.  When  there  is  a  story 
connected  with  the  dictation,  the  associations  are  such  that 
the  interest  does  not  lessen,  unless  the  child  symbolizes 
something  he  does  not  clearly  understand.  Just  here  let  us 
be  choice  of  our  ideals  which  we  ask  the  child  to  illustrate. 
In  the  occupation  work,  I  think  few  are  interested  unless  a 
formula  is  before  them.  Few  care  to  draw  or  paint  unless 
some  suggestion  is  made.  When  trying  to  invent  in  an 
occupation  patience  must  be  cultivated,  or  the  interest  is 
lost,  for  work  cannot  always  be  undone  and  righted  as 
readily  as  with  the  gift. — M,  Catherine  Parker. 

Question  6.  What  effect  has  the  kindergarten  work  from 
day  to  day  upon  the  children's  home  activities? 

My  children  often  tell  of  singing  the  songs  and  repeat- 
ing the  stories  they  have  learned  in  the  kindergarten  to 
their  parents.  They  also  tell  that  the  younger  ones  at 
home  learn  to  sing  the  songs  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
attend  the  kindergarten.  They  show  great  animation  in  tell- 
ing about  the  kindergarten  games  which  they  play  by  them- 
selves at  home.  Not  having  proper  materials  they  are  not 
able  to  do  much  of  the  table  work,  but  sometimes  bring 
crude  specimens.  One  child  had,  with  the  help  of  older 
sisters,  made  an  outline  of  her  hand,  and  pricked  and  sewed 
it  and  colored  it  with  crayon  When  working  with  the 
third  and  fourth  gift-blocks,  they  have  shown  forms  which 
they  built  with  their  blocks  at  home.  I  have  observed  that 
often  the  children  who  seem  most  backward  or  diffident 
about  taking  part  in  the  exercises  while  at  the  kindergarten 
are  the  ones  who  take  most  pleasure  in  imitating  at  home 
what  they  have  seen  done  while  there. — Elizabeth  W.  Welles. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  concerning 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  KINDERGARTENS. 

Since  the  spring  of  1897  ^^^  kindergartens  of  New 
Britain,  Connecticut,  have  had  two  sessions  of  kindergar- 
ten work  each  day.  The  morning  session  being  the  longer 
one,  it  was  decided  best  to  have  the  older  children  attend 
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then  and  the  younger  children  for  the  afternoon 
The  plan  has  worked  very  successfully  and  with  much  bet- 
ter results  than  when  the  kindergartner  had  such  excessive 
numbers  to  deal  with.  It  is  now  possible  to  give  each 
child's  character  the  individual  study  and  to  bring  out  the 
best  there  is  in  him.  We  have  noticed,  too,  that  the  kinder- 
garten runs  more  smoothly.  Ungentleness  and  rudeness  in 
manner  and  speech  of  the  children  is  far  less  frequent. 

Although  the  little  children  learn  much  from  contact 
with  the  older  ones,  yet  there  are  advantages  in  being  able 
to  have  the  babies  by  themselves.  They,  of  course,  need 
more  simple  songs  and  plays.  The  gifts  and  occupations 
are  used  to  much  greater  advantage  by  having  the  little 
ones  so  evenly  classified. 

Considering  everything,  wc  find  the  atmosphere  of  the 
kindergarten  sweeter  and  more  homelike,  the  children 
growing  naturally  and  the  day  more  satisfactory  to  both 
children  and  kindergarten. 

G.  A.  Stuar: 

Superintendent  Schools,  Ntw  Britain,  Conn. 
Jt  Jt  Jt 

Two  little  girls  had  been  invited  to  take  tea  at  the  home 
of  a  third,  and  their  mother  had  told  them  if  cookies  were 
served  they  should  take  but  one  each.  Sure  enough,  a 
plate  of  tiny  fancy  cakes  was  passed  at  the  table.  Nettie, 
the  older  girl,  looked  at  the  diminutive  "  baby  cakes  "  for  a 
moment  and  then  took  two,  whispering  as  she  did  so  to  her 
little  sister  of  4:  "You  may  take  two,  Clara.  I'm  sure 
mamma  had  no  idea  they  would  be  so  small." 
jt  jt  jt 

"Now,  Susie,"  said  the  Sunday-school    teacher, 
may  read  the  next  verse." 

The  little  girl  read:     "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters," 

"Why  should  we  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters?*' 
asked  the  teacher. 

"  'Cause  the  fishes  have  to  be  fed,"  was  the  reply, 
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WHOLESOME  READING  FOR  HEALTHY  CHILDREN. 

I N  early  years,  while  the  child  "  feels  its  life  in  every 
*  limb,"  it  lives  in  the  body  and  for  the  body  to  a  very 
great  extent.  It  ought  to  be  so.  There  have  been  many 
very  interesting  children  who  have  shown  a  wonderful  in- 
difference to  the  things  of  earth  and  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  spiritual  nature.  There  is  a  perfect  litera- 
ture of  their  biographies,  all  alike  in  their  essentials;  the 
same  ''disinclination  to  the  usual  amusements  of  childhood;" 
the  same  remarkable  sensibility;  the  same  docility;  the  same 
conscientiousness;  in  short,  an  almost  uniform  character, 
marked  by  beautiful  traits,  which  we  look  at  with  a  painful 
admiration.  It  will  be  found  that  most  of  these  children 
are  the  subject's  of  some  constitutional  unfitness  for  living, 
the  most  frequent  of  which  I  need  not  mention.  They  are 
like  the  beautiful,  blushing,  half-grown  fruit  that  falls  be- 
fore its  time  because  its  core  is  gnawed  out.  They  have 
their  meaning — they  do  not  live  in  vain — but  they  are  wind- 
falls. I  am  convinced  that  many  healthy  children  are  in- 
jured morally  by  being  forced  to  read  too  much  about  these 
little  meek  sufferers  and  their  spiritual  exercises.  Here  is 
a  boy  that  loves  to  run,  swim,  kick  football,  turn  somersaults, 
make  faces,  whittle,  fish,  tear  his  clothes,  coast,  skate,  fire 
crackers,  blow  squash  **tooters,"  cut  his  name  on  fences, 
read  about  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  eat  the 
widest-angled  slices  of  pie  and  untold  cakes  and  candies, 
crack  nuts  with  his  back  teeth  and  bite  out  the  better  part 
of  another  boy's  apple  with  his  front  ones,  turn  up  coppers, 
"  stick  "  knives,  call  names,  throw  stones,  knock  off  hats,  set 
mousetraps,  chalk  doorsteps,  "  cut  behind "  anything  on 
wheeU  or  runners,  whistle  through  his  teeth,  **  holler  "  Fire! 
on  slight  evidence,  run  after  soldiers,  patronize  an  engine- 
company,  or,  in  his  own  words,  "blow  for  tub  No.  ii,"  or 
whatever  it  may  be;  isn't  that  a  pretty  nice  sort  of  a  boy, 
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though  he  has  not  gotten  anything  the  matter  with  him  ihat 
takes  the  taste  of  this  world  out?  Now.  when  you  put  into 
such  a  hot-blooded,  hard-Bsted,  round-cheeked  little  rogue's 
hand  a  sad-looking  volume' or  pamphlet,  with  the  portrait 
of  a  thin,  white-faced  child  whose  life  is  really  as  much  a 
training  for  death  as  the  last  month  of  a  condemned  crim- 
inal's existence,  what  does  he  find  in  common  between  his 
own  overflowing  and  exulting  sense  of  vitality  and  the  ex- 
periences of  the  doomed  offspring  of  invalid  parents?  The 
time  comes  when  we  have  learned  to  understand  the  music 
of  sorrow,  the  beaut>'  of  resigned  suffering,  the  holy  light 
that  plays  over  the  pillow  of  those  who  die  before  their 
time,  in  humble  hope  and  trust.  But  it  is  not  until  he  has 
worked  his  way  through  the  period  of  honest  hearty,  animal 
existence,  which  every  robust  child  should  make  the  most 
of— not  until  he  has  learned  the  use  of  his  various  faculties, 
which  is  his  first  duty,  that  a  boy  of  courage  and  animal 
vigor  is  in  a  proper  state  to  read  these  tearful  records  of 
premature  decay.  1  have  no  doubt  that  disgust  is  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  many  healthy  children  by  early  surfeits  of 
pathological  piety.  I  do  verily  believe  that  He  who  took 
children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them  loved  the  healthiest 
and  most  playful  of  them  just  as  well  as  those  who  were 
richest  in  the  tuberculous  virtues.  I  know  what  1  am  talk- 
ing about,  and  there  are  more  parents  in  this  countr)'  who 
will  be  willing  to  listen  to  what  I  say  than  there  are  fools  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  In  the  sensibility  and  the  sanctity 
which  often  accompany  premature  decay  I  see  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  instances  of  the  principle  of  compensation 
which  marks  the  divine  benevolence,  But  to  get  the  spir- 
itual hygiene  of  robust  natures  out  of  the  exceptional  regi- 
men of  invalids  is  just  simply  what  we  professors  call  "  bad 
practice;"  and  I  know  by  experience  that  there  are  worthy 
people  who  do  not  only  try  it  on  their  own  children.  Jaut  ac- 
tually force  it  on  those  of  their  neighbors. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  I 


CHILDREN  AND  REALITIES. 

'THIS  has  been  called  the  children's  age  and  appropri- 
*  ately  so  in  that  they  are  brought  to  the  front  as  never 
before  in  social  life,  and  in  our  public-school  system  have  a 
constant  provision  made  for  their  growing  needs.  Perhaps 
the  majority  of  the  guardians  of  the  children  rejoice  that 
the  little  ones  receive  the  benefits  of  a  scientific  age  when 
educative  influences  are  obedient  to  exact  rules.  But  a  few 
old-fashioned  people,  and  it  may  be  some  also  who  have 
kept  up  with  the  general  progress  of  the  day,  feel  that  the 
exactions  of  some  educational  methods  are  making  life  in- 
tolerable to  the  unlike  child,  who  under  any  circumstances 
cannot  find  public-school  experience  burdenless. 

If  one  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  a  sensi- 
tive child  will  visit  the  primary  department  of  a  public 
school,  where  the  teacher  is  devoted  to  scientific  methods, 
and  has  acquired  the  technique  of  her  calling,  knowing  really 
nothing  of  the  essential  qualities  that  go  into  the  making 
of  a  true  teacher,  he  will  understand  why  some  of  the  little 
ones  do  not  thrive  under  the  course  of  instruction  with  its 
mathematical  precision. 

The  mistake  towards  the  children  seems  to  lie  as  much, 
perhaps  more,  in  the  preparation  of  mental  food,  as  in  its 
choice;  and  when  a  teacher,  in  giving  an  object-lesson,  de- 
scends into  littleness  in  attempting  to  lead  towards  knowl- 
edge, the  child's  nature  often  resents  the  treatment.  When 
the  little  one  grows  beyond  the  babyhood  period  it  likes  to 
try  the  food  of  adults,  and  nursery  pabulum  is  not  relished 
when  it  can  digest  something  stronger. 

In  our  eagerness  also  to  fit  them  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  practical  age,  and  to  make  them  "  real,"  are  we  not  oftener 
than  we  realize  outraging  their  dignity,  stunting  their  spir- 
itual natures  and  thus  helping  them  to  become  unnatural? 

The  literature  provided  for  them  has  great  influence  in 
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this  spoiling  effect,  when  it  is  not  well  chosen.  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  day,  saw  the  drift  of  purpose  in  juvenile  liter- 
ature, and  in  his  letters  complains  of  what  he  names  "the 
stuff  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  furnishing  in  some  of  her  books." 
He  regrets  the  loss  of  the  old  nursery  classics  and  would 
have  the  children  led  again  into  fairy-land  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  many  in  our  own  day  who  agree  with  him  and 
ask  that  the  little  ones  he  guided  b%  a  necromancer  into  the 
fields  of  imagination,  where  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
ceive impressions  and  not  be  subject  always  to  rules  of 
allotment. 

Charles  Kingsley,  appealing  to  the  child-nature 
old  as  in  the  young,  recognized  the  truth  of  another  mean 
ing  of  "real"  than  that  which  is  generally  accepted,  as 
be  found  in  hts  life  and  in  his  writings  and  which  is  stroi 
suggested  in  his  motto  to  the  "Water  Babies:" 

Hence,  unbelieviog  Sadducees 

And  less  believing  Pbariaees 

With  dull  cooventionalities, 

And  leave  a  country  mu&e  at  ease. 

To  play  at  leap-frog  if  she  please, 

Witb  children  and  realities. 

There  is  no  mistaking  his  altitude  with  reference  to  the 
realm  of  childhood  and  its  right  to  recognition.  He  was 
wiser  than  his  generation  in  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  high- 
est control  of  mind  and  of  heart  to  the  domain  of  the  un- 
seen, while  holding  that  correctness  of  judgment  that  kept 
him  in  natural  relation  to  the  life  about  him.  He  takes  the 
child  into  his  confidence  at  the  very  start — 

Couie  read  me  mj  riddle  each  R-ood  little 

If  you  cannot  read  it,  no  grown-up  (oik  ( 

and  wins  them  at  once  by  leaving  to  their  intuitions  tl 
privilege  of  discovering  the  truth  wrought  into  symbols. 

But,  one  will  ask,  has  not  literature  for  children  its 
rightful,  peculiar  and  useful  place?  Those  who  have  accepted 
the  fact  of  the  popularity  of  some  of  the  books  for  young 
people,  as  proof  of  their  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  their 
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readers,  will  of  course  answer  in  the  affirmative  without  hes- 
itation. But  the  same  sort  of  argument  might  be  used  to 
show  that  many  ridiculous  fashions  and  fancies  of  the  hour 
answer  to  the  necessities  of  the  whole  nature,  when  in  reality 
they  only  appeal  to  the  most  superficial  pari;,  of  it. 

Literature  that  ignores  the  childlike  characteristics  and 
would  take  from  the  child  the  habit  of  looking  up  and  the 
privilege  of  surprise  in  its  own  world  of  visions,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  its  needs.  The  commonplace  characters  set  in  in- 
artistic frames,  with  their  varnish  of  sprightliness  to  make 
them  attractive,  may  be  well  along  in  that  knowingness  that 
fits  a  rushing,  alert  age;  but  they  are  not  altogether  desir- 
able models,  neither  powerful  as  inspirations. 

Are  we  not  trying  so  hard  to  create  a  literature  for  the 
young  that  we  defeat  the  best  purposes  for  them?  We  are 
constantly  making  experiments — trying  to  keep  up  with  an 
inventive  age.  We  seek  new  material  when  we  should, 
through  our  philosophers  and  necromancers,  work  wonders 
with  what  we  have.  A  neighborhood,  even  a  door-yard, 
may  furnish  a  scene  and  through  the  little  play  a  truth  may 
be  flashed  without  straining  the  credulity  or  shocking  the 
sensibilities  of  the  readers. 

The  doings  and  habits  of  a  family  of  dogs,  watched  by 
an  observant,  appreciative  woman  whose  literary  gifts  were 
of  no  mean  order,  were  regarded  as  worthy  of  record  and, 
so  clearly  through  her  charming  story  of  her  favorites  did 
she  show  the  rights  of  dumb  creatures  and  the  relationship 
of  the  lower  orders  of  creation  to  the  higher,  that  it  was 
worth  a  thousand  lectures  upon  the  duty  of  kindness  to  an- 
imals. 

It  is,  after  all,  through  a  few  books  that  we  are  influ- 
enced, and  even  stray  passages  from  the  best  works,  caught 
by  the  mind  and  held  by  the  memory  through  the  years 
until  the  fullness  of  their  meaning  has  been  grasped,  have 
enriched  the  appreciation  and  formed  the  taste  in  reading. 
The  masters  of  thought  quoted  in  the  school-readers  before 
the  graded-school  system  was  organized  have   formed  the 
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taste  of  many  a  youth  of  the  olden  times,  whose  children 
and  grandchildren,  receiving  early  bits  of  daily  wisdom— 
verses  from  great  poems,  grand  ideas  from  works  that  are 
immortal — have  unconsciously  through  them  raised  literary 
standards  within  themselves,  so  that  superficial  works  coutd 
never  be  relished. 

The  world  can  never  be  without  a  noble  literature,  which 
may  be  always  accessible  to  the  young,  who  need  an  inter- 
preter less  frequently  than  we  usually  imagine;  but  let 
those  who  find  it  necessary  to  present  it  to  them  in  a  sim- 
pler form  than  that  of  the  original,  be  careful  lest  they  be- 
little the  ideals  or  push  realism  so  far  that  idealism  is 
entirely  lost.  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Baldwin. 

i6on  SUUenlh  Street,  N.  IV.  Washington,  D.  C. 


One  of  the  highest  aims  oE  mothers'  clubs  should  be  to 
idealize  the  office  of  motherhood  so  that  all  may  look  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  every -day  duty  and  weariness  and, 
in  the  view  from  the  hilltop,  find  the  interrelation  of 
light  and  shadow  of  daily  living.  -Mrs.  Hughes  at  MoAeri 
Congress. 
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The  influence  of  a  tender,  fatherly  presence  cannot 
estimated.  Ii  clothes  life  with  a  dignity  and  strength  that 
can  come  from  no  other  source.  He  may  be  unlettered, 
weather-beaten,  without  anything  that  could  pass  as  cul 
ture;  he  may  wear  his  best  suit  ver}-  poorly  and  look  more 
unkempt  in  his  satin  necktie  on  Sabbath  than  with  his  un- 
buttoned shtrtband  in  the  harvestfietd  or  shop;  but  if  ht- 
has  learned  from  the  indwelling  Heavenly  Father  the  se- 
cret of  living  outwardly  the  inner  love,  he  can  never  be  less 
than  the  "dearest  old  dear"  to  his  daughters,  and  the 
"grandest  old  hero  of  them  all"  to  his  sons. — S.  M.  / 
Henry,  from  "  Studies  in  Home  and  Child-Life." 
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A  YEAR  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

O  EPTEMBER  6,  1897,  Glenn  Mack  Hood  entered  kinder- 
^  garten.  He  clung  to  his  papa  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  stay  in  kindergarten  until  his  mamma  came. 
With  his  mamma's  help  we  won  him  to  the  circle.  In 
games  he  was  very  timid  and  self-conscious,  but  very  skill- 
ful in  the  work  at  the  table. 

For  several  days  he  had  no  use  of  his  hands  in  the 
finger-plays  and  the  march.  Before  the  close  of  the  month 
he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  finger-plays  and  very  care- 
fully watched  me  in  the  march  that  his  hands  might  do  just 
as  mine  were  doing:  He  also  gave  very  little  strict  heed  to 
orders — "Forward!"  and  **Halt!"  He  outgrew  histimidity  in 
the  games  to  such  an  extent  that  he  chose  a  partner  to  skip 
with  him.  He  heartily  enjoyed  the  skipping.  In  playing 
birds  he  could  fly  a  little.  He  is  very  good  in  gift  and 
occupation,  excelling  in  occupation.  He  enjoys  being 
chosen  helper  at  the  table.  His  lips  move  in  singing,  but  I 
have  heard  no  voice.     He  is  a  general  favorite. 

October  5. — He  forgot  himself  perfectly  and  flew  to  the 
table  ahead  of  all  the  pigeons.  He  exercises  a  great  deal 
of  control  and  is  very  law-abiding.     Always  happy. 

.  October  12. — Glenn  Mack  knows  all  the  colors  but 
orange  and  purple.  He  calls  orange  yellow  and  purple 
blue.  In  building  trees  with  the  second  gift — beads  and 
cylinders — he  used  beads  of  a  single  color  for  each  tree.  I 
think  he  displayed  taste  and  a  feeling  of  harmony.  He  is 
still  timid  in  the  circle.  He  is  over- anxious  to  be  a  helper 
at  the  table.     He  is  very  neat. 

October  22. — He  has  little  control  of  the  pencil  in  draw- 
ing. He  is  observing,  and  would  be  very  responsive  if  it 
were  not  for  self-consciousness.  He  is  not  lacking  in  spirit 
in  the  stories  and  songs  and  finger- plays,  but  never  speaks 
above  a  whisper  in   kindergarten.     This  afternoon  at   his 
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home  I  found  him  very  spontaneous  in  his  remarks,  alwav-^ 
speaking  aloud.  This  shows  he  is  not  afraid  of  his  teacher 
It  must  be  the  kindergarten  as  a  whole,  the  little  society 
thai  intimidates  him.  He  has  favorites  among  the  children, 
especially  among  the  girls.  He  embraced  a  little  girl  in 
the  circle  several  times  this  week.  He  is  a  very  sweet- 
tempered  child.     He  is  improving  in  finger-plays. 

To-day,  with  the  "  first  gift,"  we  played  the  "  fruit  man." 
AH  of  the  children  but  Glenn  Mack  took  most  active  part 
in  the  game.     He  was  interested. 

October  25.^ — Glenn  Mack  took  quite  a  step  in  advance 
to-day.  He  chose  a  "  good-morning"  song  tn  the  circle, 
and  seemed  proud  to  do  it.  We  had  a  "general-gift"  les- 
son on  the  circle,  and  !  ventured  to  choose  Glenn  Mack  for 
helper.  With  a  little  blush  in  each  cheek,  he  carried  the 
balls  around  to  the  children  and  collected  them  again  when 
it  was  time.  In  the  "  Lassie"  game  he  was  chosen  "laddie." 
He  refused  to  go  into  the  circle.  I  then  led  him  in.  He 
did  not  show  us  anything  to  do,  so  we  all  clapped  for  htm. 
He  helped  in  the  clapping. 

October  26. — Glenn  Mack  was  made  leader  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  mamma  to-day  without  embarrassment. 

October  28. — To-day  he  didn't  get  his  work  finished  in 
time  to  take  it  home,  though  he  had  worked  diligently. 
He  was  broken-hearted  over  il.  1  asked  him  to  come  back 
in  the  afternoon  to  finish  it.  He  was  glad  to  promise,  but 
couldn't  get  over  the  downcast  feeling.  After  dinner  he 
finished  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  was  a  very  happy  child, 

October  30. — Glenn  Mack  chose  a  game  in  the  circle 
two  different  days,  choosing  the  same  game  both  days, 
"Welcome  Little  Travelers."  He  told  his  choice  to  me  in 
a  whisper.  Yesterday  the  sand  accomplished  what  I  have 
so  anxiously  worked  for.  It  was  the  first  day  we  had  had 
our  sand  table.  I  took  the  children  out  to  play  in  it.  Be- 
fore I  was  aware  Glenn  Mack  was  chatting  aloud  jn  the 
most  unrestrained  fashion.     He  enjoyed   ihe  sand   to  the 
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fullest  extent.  He  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  himself.  He 
didn't  refuse  to  play  in  the  '*  good-morning"  song  in  which 
we  shake  hands,  as  he  ha^often  done  before,  but  when  we 
sang, ''  Glenn  Mack  loves  to  wander,"  he  shook  hands  with 
a  friend. 

November  i.— ;-Glenn  Mack  chose  the  clock  song  in  the 
morning  circle.     Whispered  it  to  me. 

We  had  a  v^^ry  charming  bouquet  of  cosmos  on  the  table, 
fresh  that  morning.  When  I  asked  him  to  find  something 
in  the  room  that  wasn't  there  Friday  he  whispered  **  Bou- 
quet." I  asked  the  children  if  they  could  see  anything  new 
in  the  circle.  Glenn  Mack  held  out  his  little  feet  that  they 
might  see  his  new  shoes.  There  was  another  new  pair  of 
shoes  in  the  circle.     They  enjoyed  a  nice  skip  together. 

We  had  a  gift-lesson  in  which  the  soft  and  hard  balls 
were  made  to  represent  kitties  and  ponies.  He  led  the 
.little  animals  around  the  circle  as  well  as  any  of  the  chil- 
dren At  the  end  of  the  occupation  period  the  scrap-book  was 
brought  out.  I  opened  it  quickly  at  different  pictures  and 
the  children  told  what  they  saw.  The  enthusiasm  broke 
down  the  barriers  and  Glenn  Mack  talked  aloud.  In  the 
"good-by"  circle  when  I  said:  "Good- by,  Glenn  Mack," 
he  whispered:     *'Good-by,  Miss  Elizabeth." 

November  22. — Glenn  Mack  has  made  rapid  progress 
the  last  few  weeks.  He  talks  freely  at  the  table  and  some 
in  the  circle.  Last  week  he  was  chosen  for  the  father-bird 
and  performed  all  the  duties  of  the  father-bird.  The  same 
day  he  was  chosen  helper  in  the  clock-game  and  was  an 
efficient  helper,  delivering  clocks  to  buyers,  etc.  To-day 
he  was  again  chosen  father-bird.  He  helped  build  the  nest 
and  fed  the  mother  and  birdlings.  He  did  not  join  with 
the  mother-bird  in  teaching  the  little  ones  to  hop,  but 
helped  her  to  teach  them  to  fly. 

End  of  December. — The  first  week  of  December,  Glenn 
Mack  was  leader  of  the  march  several  times.  He  didn't 
refuse  at  all.     He  showed  quite  a  variety  of  things  to  do. 
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Some  time  after  this  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  march  be- 
fore his  papa  and  mamma.  He  showed  many  things  to  do. 
His  time  is  not  good.     He  doesnl  feel  the  rhythm. 

After  we  entered  upon  the  Christmas  thought,  whenever 
he  was  asked  to  whisper  a  song  to  Miss  Ma>  so  thai  she 
could  have  the  organ  tell  us  what  to  sing,  he  always  chose 
"Bells  are  ringing  in  the  air."  He  sings,  but  hasn't  very 
much  tune,  In  carrying  a  basket  of  floweri  to  someone 
he  loved  he  nearly  always  chose  to  carry  the  flowers  to  the 
child  next  to  him.  He  seems  somewhat  listless  in  the 
morning  circle.  I  never  can  get  any  part  of  the  story  from 
him  in  the  circle  the  next  day.  He  was  very  attentive  to 
the  legend  of  the  Christ-child,  bul  refused  to  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it  later.  He  was  very  skillful  in  the  Christmas 
work.  He  finished  his  work  earlier  than  any  of  the  children 
at  my  tabic,  then  wove  a  mat  for  Miss  May  and  made  an- 
other little  gift.  The  day  we  folded  envelopes  for  the 
invitations  many  were  not  yet  through  with  the  gifts  for 
their  parents,  so  he  folded  envelopes  for  them.  He  kepi 
the  secret  about  the  gifts  at  home.  He  was  rejoiced  over 
the  beauty  of  the  Christmas  tree. 

January  6,  1898. — Glenn  Mack  visited  mc  in  my  room 
yesterday.  I  started  to  sing,  "The  Loving  Mother."  He 
sang  it  through  with  me.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
his  voice  all  through  a  song.  We  both  then  sang  "  Pat-a- 
cake."  Sometimes  before  this  I  had  heard  a  few  notes.  He 
knew  the  words  weli._ 

In  preparing  to  do  some  sewing  at  home  the  other  day 
he  was  sent  out  to  wash  his  hands.  He  said  to  Florence: 
'•  ]  don't  wash  my  hands  myself  at  kindergarten  and  I  can't 
do  it  here." 

January  10. — The  different  children  were  given  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Avhat  Santa  Claus  brought,  it  came  Glenn 
Mack's  turn,  but  he  didn't  feel  like  telling.  He  held  up 
his  hand  to  show  his  new  ring,  then  puiled  out  his  handker- 
chief and  said  he  had  two  more,  holding  up  two  fingers,  I 
told  the  children  that  he  also  received  some  things   like 
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some  of  our  kindergarten  playthings  and  asked  him  to  go 
to  the  case  and  show  the  children.  He  pointed  to  the  dif- 
ferent boxes  of  gifts. 

January  11. — He  sang  the  new  "good-morning"  song 
with  spirit. 

*  January  22. — We  had  the  story  of  "The  Honest  Wood- 
man" yesterday.  Glenn  Mack  sat  next  to  me  and  appeared 
to  listen.  After  the  march  was  over  he  and  I  went  out  into 
the  cloak-room,  and  in  reply  to  my  questions,  he  told  me 
nearly  the  whole  story. 

February. — Our  white  primrose  froze  in  the  extreme 
weather.  It  was  taken  to  Glenn  Mack's  home  for  treat- 
ment. We  did  not  intend  that  the  children  should  see  it, 
but  by  accident  he  saw  it.  When  he  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened he  hung  his  head  and  said:  "  Oh,  that  sweet  flower; 
oh,  that  sweet  flower." 

February  25. — He  gave  the  invitations  to  his  birthday 
party  which  was  to  occur  the  next  day.  Every  child  in 
kindergarten  received  an  invitation.  The  parfy  the  next 
day  was  one  of  the  ideal  things,  and  twenty-seven  little 
hearts  were  "  running  over  **  with  joy,  and  a  few  big  hearts, 
too.  Glenn  Mack  being  the  child  whom  all  delighted  to 
honor,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  his  cunning  little 
lady,  Louise.  The  birthday  cake  with  its  five  lighted  can- 
dles stood  in  front  of  them,  and  at  each  plate  was  a  dear 
little  violet  flower-basket.  Every  face  was  radiant.  Perfect 
ecstasy! 

March  2. — Our  little  friend  was  sent  from  the  circle  in 
disgrace  for  obstructing  the  way  of  some  of  the  children 
going  to  the  table.  He  sat  with  head  bowed.  While  in 
this  unhappy  state  his  papa  came  in,  which  added  to  the 
humiliation.  Later,  peace  was  restored  and  he  was  brought 
to  the  table  to  join  in  the  work  with  the  others,  a  model  boy. 

March  3. — He  was  a  listless  captain,  carrying  the  flag 
carelessly.  A  knightly  boy  was  put  into  his  place  and  car- 
ried the  flag  grandly.  It  was  then  given  back  to  Glenn 
Mack  and  he  did  honor  to  it. 
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March  7. — A  lesson  with  the  soft  balls.  The  leader  look 
a  ball  to  each  child.  I  noticed  Glenn  Mack  in  tears.  Upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  he  wanted  a  red  ball  instead  o(  the 
orange  one  in  his  hand.  I  explained  that  each  child  was  to 
take  the  ball  brought  to  him.     There  was  no  more  trouble. 

To-day,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  a  knight  he  refused, 
but  being  led  into  the  circle  he  plucked  up  courage  and 
made  a  very  good  knight. 

One  day  last  week  he  brought  some  lovely  pussy-willows 
to  kindergarten. 

April  z8. — He  has  learned  to  skip.  He  worked  dili- 
gently until  he  learned.  He  skips  slowly  but  nicely.  He- 
hesitated  to  skip  in  the  presence  ot  the  other  children. 
They  closed  their  eyes  and  he  skipped  to  the  window  and 
back.  They  kept  their  eyes  closed  while  he  skipped  once 
around  the  circle.  They  heard  how  well  he  kept  time  with 
the  music.  By  this  time  he  had  gained  so  much  courage 
that  he  was  willing  they  should  open  their  eyes  and  watch 
him  skip  again  around  the  circle.  He  never  refused  after 
this  time. 

On  Froebel's  birthday  each  child  chose  a  song  in  honor 
of  the  beloved  friend.  I  asked  Glenn  Mack,  after  several 
had  chosen  songs,  to  whisper  to  Miss  May  what  he  wanted 
to  sing.  His  choice  was  the  Fntbel  birthday  song.  This 
choice  was  the  result  of  thinking.  He  joins  in  nearly  all 
the  songs  now.  His  voice  is  the  monotone  so  common  lo 
young  children.  His  spi^aking  voice  is  very  sweet  and 
musical.  I  have  often  been  thrilled  by  the  soft,  gentle 
sweetness  of  his  voice. 

May  6. — Of  the  colors,  purple  seems  to  be  his  favorite. 
He  chose  a  purple  Easter  egg  to  bring  to  me  in  preference 
to  the  other  bright  eggs.  He  chose  a  purple  mat  in  prefer- 
ence to  green  for  the  May  basket.  He  seems  to  love  violets 
above  other  flowers.  In  playing  "  We  children  form  a  flow- 
ery ring"  Friday,  his  choice  was  "a  violet."  In  playing 
"  Here's  my  little  garden-bed,"  his  bud  opened  into  a  violet. 
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May  21. — In  observing  him  more  closely  in  regard  to 
color  I  have  found  that  his  favorite  is  blue. 

A  short  time  ago  I  decided  that  it  was  about  time  that 
Glenn  Mack  chose  some  other  game  beside  "Welcome 
Little  Travelers."  I  took  him  just  before  games  out  into 
the  cloakroom  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  choose 
another  game,  and  asked  him  what  it  should  be.  He 
selected  the  "  Blacksmith,"  a  game  that  requires  a  great 
deal  of  executive  ability.  He  carried  it  through  very  well. 
I  think  he  always  chose  "  Welcome  Little  Travelers  "  be- 
cause it  made  him  less  conspicuous  than  other  games. 
Some  time  since  I  asked  him  to  choose  another  game.  This 
time  it  was  the  **  Knights."  He  went  into  the  circle  and 
showed  the  children  what  he  wanted  to  play.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  have  him  choose  this  very  spiritual  game  and 
more  pleased  to  see  how  well  he  acted  the  part  of  leader  of 
the  knights. 

I  am  sure  he  receives  much  more  of  the  stories  than  we 
have  thought.  When  questioned  personally,  he  becomes 
self-conscious  and  draws  his  little  spirit  within  itself.  In 
the  circle  indirectly  I  found  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  of 
the  story,  *  Beta  and  the  Giant."  He  seemed  very  intent  a 
few  days  before  when  the  story  was  told.  The  story  **  How 
West  Wind  Helped  Dandelion,"  was  well  received.  In 
naming  over  Dandelion's  friends  he  named  the  birds,  the 
little  friends  made  of  motion  and  feathers  and  music.  The 
next  day  he  brought  a  handful  of  the  golden  blossoms. 

He  displays  some  symptoms  of  selfishness.  Some  time 
ago,  after  distributing  paste  cloths  to  the  children,  expect- 
ing two  to  use  one  cloth,  I  saw  him  snatch  it  to  himself,  look- 
ing very  naughty  as  he  did  it.  Of  course  a  little  lesson 
folio  i¥ed.  The  samd  naughty  deed  has  been  repeated  and 
the  lesson  again  followed  in  its  order.  I  hope  it  will  prove 
more  effective. 

His  work  in  gift  is  very  good  indeed.  He  follows  the 
sequences  very  closely.     In  free  play  he  has  been  mostly 
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imitative,  biit  a  few  times  he  has  invented  some  very  fine 
forms.  If  a  form  particularly  pleases  him  he  says:  "  Miss 
Elizabeth,  1  can  make  it  at  home."  One  evening  we  walked 
by  a  chicken  yard  with  many  coops.  The  next  day  in  free 
play  with  the  sticks  he  made  coops  without  any  suggestions 
from  anyone.  He  is  all  system.  In  taking  forms  apart  he 
first  takes  away  the  details,  often  by  opposites,  then  the 
foimdation.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  watch  him  in  this.  He 
was  very  spontaneous  with  the  rings  a  few  days  ago  and 
enjoyed  the  play  so  much.  After  a  gift  lesson  he  often 
says:  "  Miss  Elizabeth,  I  can  draw  it  on  the  board." 
His  occupation  work  is  very  superior,  excelling  any  I  have 
seen  in  kindergarten.  His  favorite  occupation  is  sewing. 
To-day  Hazel  Spaulding  came  over  to  see  me.  She  had 
not  been  well  and  had  been  out  of  kindergarten  for  awhile. 
She  said  she  expected  to  go  back  to  kindergarten  the  next 
Monday.  I  told  her  how  glad  we  would  all  be  and  how 
glad  one  certain  little  boy  would  be.  I  asked  if  she  could 
guess  which  boy.  She  said:  "I  know.  Glenn  Mack.  I've 
been  thinking  about  that  ail  the  time."  It  is  a  very  mutual 
friendship.  Every  child  loves  Glenn  Mack.  He  has  the 
sweetest,  happiest  face  and  such  a  wee.  dainty,  soft,  timor- 
ous voice  and  a  generous  little  heart,  that  loves  everybody. 

May  3i.^G!enn  Mack  came  this  morning  radiant  over  a 
bird-egg  they  found  in  the  cage.  He  told  ihe  secret  to  me 
as  soon  as  he  came  in.  1  told  the  children  in  the  circle  that 
Glenn  Mack  had  something  so  sweet  to  tell  them.  His  cour- 
age, however,  failed  and  he  couldn't  tell  it  with  his  lips,  but 
consented  to  draw  the  story  on  the  board.  He  went  to  the 
board  and  drew  an  egg  and  a  mother-bird  beside  it.  I  made 
no  suggestions  whatever.  The  children  were  not  long  in 
interpreting  the  drawing. 

June  I, — Another  egg  in  the  cage  this  morning!  This 
time  he  drew  both  father  and  mother-bird  and  two  eggs. 

I  called  on  Glenn  Mack  to  choose  a  game  this  morojag- 
H is  choice  was:  "Come  Little  Pigeons" — aaotber  one  o( 
those  beautiful  spiritual  games.     He  was  the  mother-pigeon 
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and  displayed  tenderness  in  the  care  of  the  little  pigeons. 
How  sweetly  his  little  hand  beckoned  the  pigeons  into  the 
ring.  Her  cooing  was  ever  so  wee  when  she  asked  them  to 
tell  her  what  they  had  seen  when  flying. 

June  2. — The  last  day  of  kindergarten!  I  called  for 
favorite  songs  from  different  children.  Glenn  Mack  showed 
his  song  by  creeping  the  pointer-finger  over  his  knee.  We 
understood  that  his  choice  was  the  caterpillar  song.  He 
has  always  made  most  beautiful  selection  of  song,  full  of 
thought  and  very  spiritual.  I  think  these  songs  show  him 
to  have  a  deep  inner  life,  far  beyond  our  appreciation. 

**  Child-heart,  mild  heart! 

Ho,  my  little  wild  heart! 

Come  up  here  to  me  out  o*  the  dark. 

Or  let  me  come  to  you. " 

Elizabeth  Hammers. 

New  London^  Ohio, 

Jl  Jl    Jl 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  ability  as  a  money-giver  is  offset  by 
President  Harper's  ability  as  a  money-getter.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's last  offer  of  $2^000,000  to  the  university  was  made 
upon  the  condition  that  an  equal  sum  shall  be  raised  from 
other  sources  before  the  end  of  next  year.  Now  Dr.  Har- 
per states  that  Si, 500,000  of  the  amount  has  been  already 
secured,  which  leaves  over  a  year  for  the  collection  of  the 
remaining  ^500,000. 

The  money  heretofore  donated  and  collected,  amount- 
ing to  ^9,000,000,  has  been  devoted  to  the  building-up  and 
maintenance  of  the  school  of  literature,  art,  and  science' 
When  the  new  contribution*  materializes  it  will  be  devoted 
to  the  establishment  and  development  of  technical  schools, 
such  as  law,  medicine,  and  applied  science;  and  Dr.  Harper 
further  intimates  that  one  of  the  finest  gymnasiums  in  the 
United  States  will  belong  to  the  university  in  the  near 
future. 


THE  STORY  OF   THE  CHESTNUT-BURR. 

A  Story  f or  ChiUfcii. 

\170ULD  you  like  to  know  how  chestnuts  came  to  grow 
in  prickly  burrs?  It  happeneda  long  time  ago,  longer 
ago  than  your  grandmother's  grandmother  could  remember. 
Her  great  aunt  told  her  about  it  when  she  was  a  little  girl; 
but  she  forget  to  tell  her  at  the  time  when  it  happened  and 
how  she  knew  about  it.  So  as  to  that  I  suppose  we  can 
never  know,  but  here  is  the  story  just  as  she  told  it: 

The  squirrels  were  having  a  fine  time  in  squirrel-town 
one  day,  in  the  way  squirrels  have  of  amusing  themselves. 
They  played  their  game  of  tag-tail,  frisking  up  and  down 
trees  and   catching  each  other  by  their  long  bushy  tails. 
Then  they  played  leap-frog  over  the  branches,  and  when 
they  were  tired  they  sat  up  in  the  tree-tops  and  ate  nuts.  It 
was  a  real  squirrel  party.     They  were  having  such  a  good 
time  that  they  forget  all  about  their  manners.     Just  then  a 
poor  old  woman  came  slowly  walking  along  leaning  on  her 
stick.     I   am  sorry  to  say  these  rude  squirrels    began  to 
laugh  at  her  and  chatter  names  and  to  mock  her  bent,  hob- 
bling walk.     Some  of  them  even  began  to  throw  nut-shells 
at  her.     But  the  old  woman  was  really  the  Fairy  of  the  For- 
est.    *' Rude,  unkind  squirrels!"  she  said,  **After  this  I  will 
shu^  those   nuts   up  in  tight,  prickly  burrs,  that  only  Jack- 
Frost  can  open,  and  then  I  will  tell  all  the  little  boys  and 
girls  everywhere  that  it  is  chotnut  time  and  they  will  carry 
them  all  away  from  you."     And  as  the  Fairy  had  said,  so  it 
was.     Chestnuts  grow  in  burrs  to  this  day. 

M.ARV  R.  Parkman. 

JM  Jt  Jt 

Journal  Education:  The  school  should  be  made  a  social 
as  well  as  an  educational  centre,  especially  in  thickly  settled 
rlistricts. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  CURRENT. 

Ouf  W   kinff      TTO  educate  the  child  we  must  educate  the 
Motto,  parents  alonp^  with  him.     To  do  this  every 

town  must  have  in  at  least  one  schoolhouse  and 
one  church,  a  clubroom  in  which  the  parents  can  have  mu- 
sic, debates,  readings,  study-classes,  lectures  and  conversa- 
tion. We  must  open  God's  houses  for  God's  work  instead 
of  pocketing  the  key  as  if  they  belonged  to  us.  We  cannot 
greatly  elevate  the  child  so  long  as  the  parents  act  as  dead 
weights. 

And  the  Church  must  bear  its  part  in  this  work  for  gen- 
eral culture  if  it  would  keep  its  hold  upon  the  people.  Time 
was  when  the  Church  was  the  inspiration  and  life  of  human- 
ity. Then  its  doors  were  always  open  and  it  had  charge  ot 
educational  and  charitable  work.  It  established  the  first 
schools  and  founded  the  first  orphan  asylum.  But  it  con- 
ducted education  along  too  narrow  lines  and  educational  in- 
stitutions slipped  out  of  its  control.  It  set  bounds  to  the 
operations  of  altruism,  and  altruism  broke  the  bonds  of  the 
Church  and  placed  orphan,  deaf-mute,  insane,  senile  and 
other  charitable  institutions  under  control  of  the  state.  If 
the  Church  can  not  comprehend  that  anything  which  tends 
to  the  unlifting  of  the  people  is  part  of  Christianity,  then  re- 
ligion must  slip  from  the  hands  of  th^  Church  and  we  shall 
have  more  such  spectacles  as  that  of  November  6,  when  a 
secular  paper  like  the  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  a  sympo- 
sium by  the  ministers  of  the  city  on  **  What  Must  be  Done 
That  the  Church  May  Become  the  Great  Elevating  Force 
in  the  Community  That  of  Right  it  Should  Be." 

To  those  who  would  cry  out  against  the  opening  of 
church  doors  for  other  than  strictly  devotional  purposes  we 
would  say  that  the  social  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
people  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  Jesus  said:  *'By  their  works 
shall  ye  know  them."     If  the  Church   will  not  help  in  this 
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work,  il  must  be  done  without  the  Church.  If  the  Church 
will  not  be  the  leader  and  inspirer  of  ihe  world's  progress, 
it  must  not  complain  if  it  no  longer  holds  the  chief  place  in 
the  world's  affections.  If  it  contents  itself  with  prodding 
the  consciences  of  the  people  rather  than  directing  their  ac- 
tivities, it  must  remember  that  he  who  holds  the  prod  walks 
in  the  rear. 

Miss  Addams  says:  "  What  I  should  like  to  see  erected 
in  Chicago  is  a  building  similar  to  Cooper  Institute  in  New 
York,  where  popular  mass  meetings  can  be  held  and  where 
the  people  can  meet  for  mutual  benefit.  The  parks  last 
through  the  summer;  let  the  exposition  building  be  eqi 
popular,  and  be  the  covered  esplanade  for  the  winter." 


pherc 
lools.        * 


The  community  has  still  anotber  claim  upon  theschools. 
Il  is  the  claim  of  the  community  as  a  whole  upon  that  which 
should  represent  its  best  type  of  culture.  The  school 
grounds  in  neatness  of  appearance  in  lawn  and  walk,  and 
shade  and  flowers,  should  stand  an  object-lesson  to  all  the 
homes.  (Frequently  they  do — a  lamentable  object-lesson 
generally  followed,)  The  buildings  should  not  be  architec- 
tural monstrosities,  neither  should  they  be  wa.stefully  orna- 
mented. The  interior  should  preach  taste  and  comfort  and 
peace  to  all  who  enter.  These  school  plants,  aggregating  a 
value  of  many  dollars  to  each  inliabitant,  should  not  be  idle 
five  sevenths  of  our  waking  hours,  as  they  now  are.  In  these 
days  of  university  extension,  college  extension,  high-school 
extension,  social  and  domestic-science  extension,  the  school 
buildings  should  be  centers  of  attraction  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Their  present  arrangement  may  unfit  them  for  such 
uses,  but  surely  if  we  were  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  adaptations  would  rapidly  appear. 

It  seems  that  the  public  schools  shall  not  discharge  their 
full  duty  as  culture  centers  in  the  community  until  they 
shall  bring  to  bear  their  Influence  directly  on  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  from  the  kindergarten  child  to  the 
gray-haired  grandsirc. —  W.  H.  Campbell. 
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Vh^tSh^W  Do        COMEONE  has  recently  written  an  ar- 
Vith  Oar  Successes?      *^     tide  on  "What  Shall  We  Do  with 

Our  Failures?"  I  do  not  know  how  nor  by 
whom  the  subject  was  treated,  but  many  of  us  would  an- 
swer: •*  Analyze  them,  dissect  them,  stand  upon  them."  Fail- 
ures are  not  your  masters,  but  your  servants  if  you  know 
how  to  use  them.  When  one  has  learned  what  to  do  with  his 
failures  he  has  conquered  one- half  the  secret  of  a  useful  and 
happy  life. 

The  other  half  of  the  secret  lies  in  knowing  what  to  do 
with  our  successes.  Many  a  man's  undoing  was  counted  at 
the  time  his  greatest  success.  Fewer  hours  of  labor  are 
no  advantage  to  the  man  who  knows  no  better  use  for  leis- 
ure than  loafing  and  fighting.  Additional  income  is  no 
blessing  to  the  one  whose  only  use  for  it  is  to  pamper  his 
vanity.  We  have  not  made  a  beginning  in  the  education  of 
a  chikl  until  we  have  given  him  some  inkling  of  how  to  use 
his  opportunities  and  make  even  his  lack  of  opportunity 
serve  him. 

T'HERE  is  no  truth  which  fathers  need  to  learn  with 
^  more  thoroughness  than  the  fundamental  truth  that  it 
is  never  safe  to  put  any  opportunity  into  a  child's  hands 
without  teaching  him  its  value  and  its  use.  They  are  sub- 
stituting a  lower  for  a  higher  service,  and  in  their  passion- 
ate desire  that  their  children  shall  have  the  best  things^  they 
are  denying  them  the  noblest  gift  they  have  to  bestow. 

A  man  ought  to  care  deeply  for  the  comfort  of  his  chil- 
dren; he  ought  to  secure  for  them  the  most  wholesome  and 
enjoyable  conditions  which  he  can  command;  but  he  must 
be  something  to  his  children  as  well  as  do  something  for 
them.  His  success  in  housing  them  in  luxury  and  his  fail- 
ure to  give  them  moral  vigor,  sound  ideas,  and  self-control, 
and  bringing  tragedies  into  homes  which  would  have  been 
safer  if  they  had  been  more  simplje  and  unobtrusive  in  ap- 
pointment. No  man  fails  more  disastrously  than  he  who 
surrounds  his   children   with   the   temptations  which  ease. 
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pleasure,  and  wealth  always  bring,  without  training  them  to 
make  these  material  opportunities  their  servants.  To  give 
a  boy  command  of  his  time  without  teaching  him  its  value 
and  uses,  to  endow  him  with  money  without  endowing  him 
with  intelligence  and  character,  is  to  invite  moral  disaster. 
Many  an  anxious  and  overworked  father  binds  a  millstone 
on  the  back  of  his  son  under  the  impression  that  he  is 
emancipating  him  from  care  and  drudgery.  The  moat 
effective  way  to  curse  a  boy  is  to  work /!^  and  notmifll.him 
— HamiUan  W.  Mabie^  in  Kindergarten  Review* 

A  NUMBER  of  our  people  desire  to  become  cultured, 
*^  but  think  it  impossible  when  they  must  do  hard  work. 
The  trouble  is  they  do  not  understand  the  word  culture  in 
its  best  and  richest  sense;  there  is  so  much  of  the  conven- 
tional, superficial  and  artificial  hiding  behind  the  word. — 
Charitable  Observer. 

LION.  JOHN  R.  KIRK,  state  superintendent  of  Missonrii 
^  ^  makes  the  following  pointed  statement  in  his  last 
annual  report: 

"  An  impartial  study  of  the  typical  school  will  probably 
justify  the  following  conclusions: 

**  I.  That  we  begin  by  repressing  instead  of  directing  the 
normal  inclinations  of  the  child. 

*'  2.  That  we  restrain  his  physical  impulses  instead  of 
using  them  to  promote  his  intellectual  and  moral  growth. 

"  3.  That  we  educate  him  away  from  habits  of  action. 

**4.  That  we  ordinarily  withdraw  him  too  far  from  real 
and  tangible  things,  and  fill  him  with  facts  too  remote  from 
the  employment  which  his  talent  and  his  necessities  will 
require  him  to  follow  when  grown  to  manhood. 

**  Children  entering  school  at  the  age  of  six,  with 
no  apparent  disposition  toward  laziness,  are  known  to 
grow  less  inclined  to  work  at  useful  things  the  longer 
they  attend  school;  so  true  is  this  that  large  numbers  of 
young  people  on  leaving  school,  between  the  ages  of  four- 
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teen  and  twenty,  not  only  have  no  skill  in  doing  useful 
things,  such  as  an  enlightened  community  must  have  done, 
but  they  have  acquired  a  permanent  distaste  for  doing  use- 
ful things." — Ex. 

ji 

A  T    ITS    last    session   the   legislature   of 
^^^J^  *^  Illinois  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 

employment  of  a  special  teacher  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  any  town  where  there  are  such  children.  The 
state  institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  it  is  less  expensive 
to  pay  the  special  teacher  and  allow  these  children  to  re- 
main at  home  than  to  assume  the  entire  charge  of  them  at 
a  state  asylum.  Streator  and  LaSalle  were  two  of  the  half- 
dozen  Illinois  schools  to  promptly  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  The  Streator  school  has  one  totally  deaf,  one 
with  slight  perception  of  loud  sounds,  three  who  can  hear 
some  vocal  sounds  uttered  close  to  the  ear,  and  one  with 
sufficient  hearing  to  enable  her  to  make  some  progress  in 
the  ordinary  schoolroom.  The  ages  of  the  first  five  range 
from  seven  to  twelve.  None  of  them  could  read  from  the 
lips,  and  but  three  had  ever  attempted  an  occasional  word. 
They  have  been  taught  to  read  what  another  says  by 
watching  the  lips,  and  have  learned  to  make  the  corre- 
sponding sound  by  placing  their  finger  on  the  teacher's 
throat  to  see  which  of  their  own  vocal  chords  to  bring  into 
play.  At  the  end  of  four  months  they  can  read,  speak, 
and  write  about  a  hundred  words  and  form  some  simple 
sentences.  The  object  has  been  to  have  the  pupils  think 
in  the  lip- forms,  rather  than  the  written  ones.  They  show 
a  marked  preference  for  spoken  language.  They  are  eager 
to  try  every  word  and  manifest  an  intense  hunger  for  ex- 
pression. 

--    P  tttk^  Ed         I  ^  I^2ily»  Switzerland,  England,  Canada, 
cation  of  tlie  World  United  States,  and  other  parts  of  the 

It  Pfogrciting.  world  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women 

is  making  slow  but   sure  progress.     On  the  8th  of  Novem- 
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bcr  last  women  voted  for  state  officers  and  congressmen  in 
four  states  of  the  Union.  In  Wyoming  they  have  had  full 
suffrage  for  twenty-nine  years;  in  Colorado  they  have  voted 
for  five  years:  in  Utah  and  Idaho  for  two.  although  this  is 
the  first  vote  on  Jwftc/W  officers  for  Idaho. 

The  second  legislature  of  the  stale  of  Wyoming  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vole  a  resolution  that  woman-suffr^e  in 
Wyoming  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centurj-  had  done  no 
harm  in  any  way  and  had  been  productive  of  good  in  many 
ways;  that  it  had  largely  aided  in  banishing  crime,  pauper- 
ism, and  vice;  had  secured  peaceable  and  orderly  elections, 
good  government,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  civilization 
and  public  order;  that,  after  twenty-live  years  of  woman- 
suffrage,  not  one  county  in  Wyoming  had  a  poorhouse;  that 
the  jails  were  nearly  empty,  and  crime,  except  that  com- 
mitted by  strangers  in  the  state,  almost  unknown. 

In  some  states,  as  Washington  and  Dakota,  an  equal- 
suffrage  amendment  was  lost.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the 
"antis  "  contradict  all  their  professed  beliefs  about  "wo 
man's  sphere"  by  paying  a  married  woman  lo  leave  hus- 
band and  children  and  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  making  public  speeches  to  prove  that  a  woman's 
place  is  at  home.— i>/>-flf/j  from  a  paper  read  before  the  PoHti- 
cni  Ei]uality  League  of  Chicago,  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Terhune. 


Not  FactL  but  A  ^  article  on  "  Sciences  in  the  High  School." 
tin  Purport  by  Charles  Barnes,  printed  in   the  School 

of  Futs.  Revietv  for  November,  is  so  excellent  we  re- 

gret that  lack  of  space  forbids  our  repiinling  it  entire. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  leach  physics,  chemistry,  hot 
any,  zoology,  physical  geography,  physiology,  psychology, 
astronomy,  and  geology  all  in  one  school,  Mr.  Barnes  would 
select  physics  and  botany  as  best  suited  to  give  mental 
discipline.     He  says: 

"One  object  is  the  cultivation  of  ocular  accuracy,  the 
other  is  the  cultivation  of  instrumental  accuracy;  while   from 
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the  reasoning  involved   in  both  methods  the   outcome  is 
logical  accuracy, 

"  Now  these  two  disciplines  may  be  secured  from  any 
single  science,  and  whether  one  or  both  is  secured  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  that  science  is  presented.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  perfectly  possible  to  set  a  student  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  living  plant,  and  ask  him  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  structure  of  every  part  of  that  plant.  Agassiz  is 
said  to  have  set  his  students  at  work  upon  a  fish,  and  when 
they  had  reported  the  next  day  the  points  which  they  had 
seen  he  set  them  at  work  upon  the  same  fish;  and  so  on  and 
on  for  days  until  they  had  finally  seen  all  that  there  was  to 
be  seen  about  the  object  which  he  had  given  them.  For 
the  beginner  this  is  monstrous  misuse  of  time,  but  it  is  a 
famous  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  students  were 
finally  trained  to  discover  things  which  they  were  unable  to 
see  at  first.  In  some  such  way,  with  the  guidance  which  he 
needs,  the  student  may  have  his  eyes  sharpened  until  he  is 
capable  of  correctly  observing  the  peculiarities  of  plants. 
But  if  in  the  physiological  laboratory  we  set  him  at  work 
with  balances,  with  electrical  apparatus,  with  gas  apparatus, 
to  determine  the  exact  changes  which  go  on  in  that  plant 
in  the  course  of  its  life  history;  if  we  set  him  to  find  out 
how  much  carbon  dioxide  it  breathes  out  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  how  much  oxygen  it  consumes  in 
that  time,  we  can  develop  an  ability  to  determine  exact 
data  and  to  derive  from  those  data  exact  results.  From 
the  two  methods  we  secure  two  quite  different  disciplines; 
the  one  is  qualitative,  the  other  quantitative.  It  is  the 
same  in  physics. 

"  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  strenuously  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  laboratory  work  in  sciences. 

"The  failure  to  coordinate  laboratory  work  and  general 
principles  nullifies  discipline.  I  have  questioned  pupils  in 
school,  who  were  painstaking  users  of  the  compound 
.microscope  day  after  day,  to  find  out  if  they  knew  what 
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they  were  seeing  with  the  coaipound  microscope.  They 
had  no  conception  of  the  plants  they  were  studying;  but 
they  had  accumulated  a  mere  mass  of  facts,  more  or  less 
isolated  and  unimportant,  which  they  might  remember  a 
few  weeks  and  then  forget  forever.  Correlate  the  labora- 
tory work;  make  it  illustrate  general  principles;  enable  the 
pupil  by  its  means  to  overlook  the  wider  fields." 

Mr.  Barnes  deprecates  the  undue  time  spent  in  analyzing 
flowers  to  find  out  their  names.  When  we  introduce  a 
child  to  a  stranger  we  do  not  set  him  to  studying  the  color 
of  the  man's  hair  and  eyes,  his  form,  measurements,  etc. 
When  we  wish  htm  to  learn  about  birds  we  do  not  set  him  to 
measuring  the  length  of  a  robin's  bill,  the  distance  between 
its  eyes,  the  length  of  primaries,  but  set  him  to  observe 
how  the  robin  behaves,  how  he  lives,  moves,  and  looks. 
So  in  studying  plants  Professor  Birnes  would  have  us  direct 
the  pupil's  attention  to  what  the  plant  is  and  what  it 
can  do. 

jt  jt  ^ 

DEUGHT5  OF  GROWING  UP. 

Aunt  Gertrude— "  And  what  will  you  do  when  yoi 
man,  Tommy?" 

Tommy — "I'm  going  to  grow  a  beard." 

Aunt  Gertrude— "Why?" 

Tommy — "  Because  then  I  won't  have  nearly  so 
face  to  wash." 

j<  j>  J) 

It  is  in  order  for  the  universities  to  offer  free  scholar- 
ships to  Cubans:  They  will  all  do  it  and  style  them  the 
Wheeler  scholarships.  "  Thanks  "  to  the  suggestion  of  Gen- 
eral "Joe"  Wheeler  that  we  educate  the  bright  Cubans  m 
the  United  States.— £.«. 

ji  jt  ji 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  superintendent  of  a  great  schoo' 
system  should  be  an  expert  teacher  in  every  grade.  Biitl"^ 
should  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  the  schools  3houi£_ 
do  for  the  children,  and  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
ing  of  it. — School  and  Home. 
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WORKINGS  OF  THE  CHILD-MIND. 

CROSS-EYED  JENNIE. 

O  H  E  was  the  homeliest  girl  in  the  state ;  probably  the  home- 
*^  liest  in  the  United  States.  Her  face  was  thin,  freckled; 
and  blotched  witli  great  red  hives;  large,  ill-assorted  teeth 
protruded  whenever  she  opened  her  mouth;  her  hair,  neither 
brown  nor  black,  was  a  rusty  mixture  of  the  two;  but  the 
worst  of  all  was  the  dreadful  twist  to  her  eyes. 

Through  the  auspices  of  a  third  party  she  had  been  en- 
gaged **  unsight  and  unseen"  as  maid-of-all-work  for  a  fam- 
ily in  which  I  frequently  visited.  When  she  came  in  to 
serve  breakfast,  the  sight  of  her  took  away  one's  ap- 
petite. But  if  she  was  startling  to  others,  she  seemed 
even  more  startled  herself.  She  did  everything  in  a  shy, 
nervous  manner  that  showed  lack  of  confidence  in  her  own 
ability,  and  momentary  fear  of  criticism.  Her  strange  eyes 
seemed  to  be  turned  up  at  the  ceiling,  down  to  the  floor,  out 
at  the  window,  everywhere  except  toward  the  one  address- 
ing  her. 

Her  lack  of  confidence  was  speedily  accounted  for  by 
her  lack  of  skill.  She  knew  neither  how  nor  when  to  serve 
the  food,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  she  knew  little 
about  cooking  it.  She  had  come  from  the  part  of  town 
called  Factoryville  where  the  huts  of  workingmen  clustered 
thick  and  where  cooking  utensils  and  food  to  cook  were 
alike  rigidly  curtailed  in  variety  and  quantity. 

Her  incompetence  was  exasperating,  and  she  was  very 
slow.  Yet  day  by  day  she  plodded  on  in  her  bungling 
fashion,  always  at  work  from  early  morning  till  long  after 
dark.  No  one  in  the  household  could  waken  so  early  that 
Jennie  was  not  already  downstairs,  pottering  away.  No  one 
went  to  sleep  at  night  that  she  was  not  still  there  with  just 
one  thing  more  she  wished  to  finish  before  going  to  bed. 

She  seemed  so   faithful,  so  willing  to  learn,  so  pathetic- 
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ally  anxious  to  please  that  one  grew  to  pity  her.  You  sus- 
pected that  experience  had  taught  her  a  dread  of  losing  her 
position.  She  evidently  looked  upon  herself  as  a  hired 
slave;  and  felt  that  her  mistress  owned  her  time.her  strength, 
and  almost  her  soul  and  body.  She  could  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  stop  work.  "  I'm  slow,"  she  said,  "  so  I  must  keep 
at  it  the  longer." 

She  laid  no  claim  to  "afternoons  out."  On  the  evening 
of  a  festival  day  when  every  other  servant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  on  the  street  in  all  her  finery,  I  met  her  on  the 
stair.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  away,  it  was  nine  o'clock, 
the  band  was  playing  in  the  park  across  the  street.  "Jen- 
nie." I  said,  "  there's  an  exhibition  of  magic-lantem  pictures 
in  the  park," 

"IsthereP     I  wondered  why  they  cheered  every  little 
while."    Then  she  seemed  slowly  to  divine  the  purport 
my  remark.     Her  face  brightened,  hesitatingly,  doubtfully, 

"  Maybe,  if  Mrs.  Hurlbut  was  here  she'd  let  me  go  a 
minutes,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  she  would.     Go  right  along,  child." 

"May  If"  she  asked  eagerly,  any  trifle  affording  her  rare 
pleasure. 

Another  time  I  met  her  on  the  street  and  stopped  to 
speak  with  her.  She  halted  with  a  frightened  air,  took  a 
step  onward  as  if  doubting  that  1  could  mean  to  talk  with 
her  in  public,  halted  again  dropping  some  of  her  grocery 
packages,  and  waited  for  me  to  come  to  her. 

Mrs.  Hurlbut  was  called  away  for  a  few  days  and  1  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  hnusehold.  Then  I  learned  more  of 
Jennie  and  .her  history,  more  of  her  inefficiency  and  her 
eagerness  to  please,  more  of  her  forlorn  past  and  hopeless 
future  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  of  her  patient  heroism. 
She  had  a  habit  of  sighing  under  her  breath  as  if  afraid  of 
being  overheard.  When  pressed,  she  explained  it  by  say- 
ing that  the  hives  on  her  body  distressed  her  and  her  back 
and  chest  ached.  But  she  must  work,  for  her  father  was 
dead  and  there  were  seven  children  to  be  cared  for. 
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Late  one  night  I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  found  her 
still  at  the  ironing-board. 

**  It  is  time  you  were  in  bed,  Jennie,"  I  said. 

'*  I  just  want  to  iron  my  dress  and  skirt  so  I'll  have  some- 
thing clean  for  morning." 

The  argument  was  convincing,  but  I  renewed  the  attack. 

"Child,"  I  said,  "you  will  have  to  work  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  every  year  all  the  years  of  your  life. 
You  can't  work  seventeen  hours  a  day  very  many  years. 
You'll  ruin  your  health  and  then  who'll  care  tor  you f" 

"  Oh,  I  have  lots  of  friends  who  will  take  care  of  me. 
I'm  slow,"  she  continued;  "I  know  I'm  slow.  I  hurt  my 
finger  and  it  is  crooked  so  I  can't  work  as  fast  as  other 
folks." 

One  time  when  I  invaded  her  domain  she  told  me  the 
cause  of  the  great  red  blotches.  She  had  nursed  her  old 
grandfather  through  the  long  months  when  he  was  dying  of 
gangrene  and  the  doctor  said  her  blood  was  poisoned.  He 
said  it  was  well  the  old  man  died  when  he  did,  for  the  poison 
was  affecting  her  lungs  and  she  was  giving  out.  She  would 
not  have  minded  that  if  only  her  grandfather  could  have 
lived. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  to  consider  herself  a  martyr. 
There  had  been  an  old  grandfather  to  nurse,  and  she  had 
nursed  him.  There  were  seven  children  to  feed  and  she 
must  help  feed  them.  That  was  all.  She  bore  her  burdens 
without  realizing  that  they  were  burdens.  They  had  rested 
on  her  frail  shoulders  ever  since  she  could  remember,  and 
she  did  not  know  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  existence 
without  them.  The  fact  that  there  were  thousands  of  girls 
born  to  luxury,  to  have  everything  done  for  them,  while  she 
was  born  to  do  for  others  and  have  nothing  herself,  seemed 
never  to  have  percolated  into  her  consciousness.  She  talked 
of  her  life  and  its  duties  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way  which 
held  no  trace  of  bitterness  or  self-pity. 

Poor,   patient,    uncomplaining    Jennie!     Somehow    she 
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1  she  never  could  be  p!ea| 


came  to  seem  less  homely,  thouj 
ant  to  look  upon. 

After  Mrs,  Hurlbut's  return  I  saw  little  of  the  maid, 
though  1  noticed  that  the  hacking  cough  was  increasing, 
and  began  to  fear  that  consumption  had  fastened  upon  her. 
Yet  why  should  that  be  considered  a  calamity?  However 
young  she  died,  however  long  she  lived,  there  would  be 
nothing  in  her  past  but  work  and  privation,  nothing  in  her 
future  but  more  work  and  more  privatio.n. 

It  was  pathetic  that  one  should  be  born  into  the  world 
and  be  buried  out  of  it  without  ever  having  tasted  the  joy 
of  life.  And  how  little  it  required  to  give  her  pleasure  was 
shown  when  one  noticed  her  by  so  much  as  an  ordinary 
morning  salutation,  in  the  faint  lighting-up  of  her  face  as 
she  stood  there  evidently  smiling  at  you  yet  rolling  her 
eyes  fantastically  in  every  direction  but  yours. 

Day  by  day  her  work  dragged  more  slowly  in  spite  of 
her  efforts  and  at  last  it  was  decided  that  she  must  go  home. 
I  don't  know  how  she  divined  my  sympathy  for  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  it.  and  she  had  certainly  never 
focused  those  revolving  eyes  on  my  face;  but  at  teatime 
before  she  was  to  leave  she  came  into  the  dining-room 
holding,  half  concealed  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  a  withered 
bouquet.  She  had  not  been  summoned,  and  after  standing 
a  moment  in  evident  perplexity,  piecipitately  she  retreated. 
After  tea  we  adjourned  to  the  veranda.  I  happened  to  be 
the  last  in  line  and  as  I  was  passing  through  the  outer  door 
a  side  door  in  the  hall  opened  and,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
Jennie  called  my  name.  As  I  turned  she  advanced  timidlj 
holding  out  the  bunch  of  roses  and  catalpa  blossoms. 

'■  Did  someone  send  me  a  bouquet?"  I  asked. 

"/  brought  it  from  home  this  afternoon."  she  said 
is  some  crumpled,  but  1  guess  it  will  come  out  if  you  put  It 
in  water.     I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't  get  a  chance  to  see  you 
before  I  went." 

J  told  her  that  I  had  intended  coming  into  the  kitcl 
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to  say  good-by;  that  I  should  often  think  of  her,  that  I 
hoped  she  might  soon  recover  and  have  a  long  and  happy 
life,  and  other  little  fictions  that  we  strive  to  palm  off  on 
those  whom  we  fear  Death  has  marked  for  his  own,  the 
while  we  wonder  if  Death  is  not  kinder  to  them  than  Life. 

All  the  while  Jennie  had  been  nervously  twisting  a  bit 
of  white  paper  around  her  finger.  She  said  good-by,  but 
still  stood  twisting  the  paper.  She  said  *'  I  must  go  back 
to  my  work,''  but  did  not  go.  I  made  some  passing  remark 
to  ease  the  situation  and  reassure  her,  while  she  unfolded 
the  paper,  looked  at  it,  and  again  rolled  it  around  her 
finger. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  me  that  she  wanted  me  to  have 
the  paper.  **  What  is  it,  Jennie?"  I  asked,  reaching  out 
for  it. 

She  slipped  it  into  my  hand,  much  relieved.  "You 
won't  lose  it?  Good-by,"  she  said,  and  disappeared 
through  the  door. 

It  was  merely  a  street  and  number.  Poor  child!  she 
wanted  me  to  come  to  see  her  but  dared  not  ask. 

I  took  the  paper  and  the  flowers  to  my  room  with  a 
watery  feeling  about  my  heart.  I  have  had  many  bouquets 
in  my  life;  bouquets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  and  from  all 
climes;  mammoth  nosegays  and  dainty  baskets  bestowed 
on  the  blushing  graduate,  little  cards  of  wild  flowers  or 
forget-me-nots  from  an  absent  lover,  pressed  pansies  from 
a  beloved  child,  lilacs  and  syringas  from  friendly  neighbors, 
columbine  from  the  Rockies,  roses  from  the  Pacific  slope, 
trailing  arbutus  from  the  frozen  North,  cape  jessamine  and 
magnolia  from  the  sunny  South,  edelweiss  from  the  Alps, 
and  heather  from  the  Scottish  hills,  and  I  have  prized  them 
for  all  the  affection  that  prompted  the  sending;  but  this  is 
the  only  bouquet  that  ever  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  This 
was  from  my  true-lover,  who  liked  me  for  such  pitiful 
trifles. 

Before  leaving  the  town  I  took  the  slip  of  paper  and 
sought  the  street  and  number.     The  small  unpainted  house 
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with  papers  pasted  across  broken  panes,  had  a  grassless 
yard  packed  hard  by  tramping  feet  and  adorned  by  a  rose- 
bush in  one  corner,  a  catalpa  in  another,  a  wash-machine 
and  a  broken  table  in  the  center.  On  the  narrow  platform 
before  the  house  two  pallid  children  in  wobbling  chairs  were 
rocking  hard  and  singing  "  Home,  sweet,  sweet  home, 
There's  no  place  like  home.  There's  no  place  liJc<^home." 

The  mother  met  me  at  the  door,  a  short  woman  with 
cubical  body  which  had  a  sidewise  warp  as  though  a  land- 
slide had  struck  her  leaving  the  upper  part  of  her  body 
hanging  over  the  left  hip  in  imminent  danger  of  unbalanc- 
ing the  center  of  gravity.  The  puny  child  clinging  to  her 
skirts  seemed  to  have  misplaced  ribs  for  leg-bones.  All 
the  children  were  clean,  but  not  one  in  the  whole  family  was 
shapely  and  symmetrical.  They  were  twisted  and  distorted 
like  a  group  of  trees  after  a  cyclone. 

In  this  place  Jennie  was  "resting"  and  trying  to  get 
well.  That  is,  she  was  propped  up  in  bed  sewing  for  the 
children.  She  was  coughing  worse  than  ever,  but  seemed 
to  think  little  of  it,  so  intent  was  she  on  caring  foe  the  little 
ones.  They  climbed  on  the  bed  (or  her  to  button  their 
dresses  or  comb  their  hair,  they  brought  her  a  pretty  peb- 
ble or  a  floating  dandelion  seed,  turning  to  her  as  to  a 
mother  with  all  their  childish  joys  and  woes.  Unlovely  as 
Jennie's  life  appeared,  it  was  neither  unloving  nor  unloved. 
The  pale,  gnarled  children  and  the  distorted  mother  were 
all  dear  to  her  and  she  to  them. 

When  the  children  went  out  of  doors  she  turned  to  me 
and  talked  of  the  schooling  the  little  ones  ought  to  have. 
"I'm  sorry  for  what  they'll  have  to  bear,"  she  said.  "  but 
they  must  learn  all  they  can  before  they  have  to  go  to 
work." 

I  inquired  what  she  meant  about  being  sorry  for  them; 
and  then  she  told  me  how  she  had  gone  to  school  while  her 
father  was  living  and  how  the  pupils  used  to  tease  her  by 
calling  her  "Cross-eyed  Jennie." 

"  I  cried  at  first,"  she  said,  "  and  some  of  the  boys  said  I 
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was  so  cross-eyed  that  the  tears  rscn  down  my  back.  I 
knew  they  didn't  mean  to  be  bad  to  me;  and,  anyway,  I 
was  cross-eyed,  and  so  I  made  myself  laugh  in  the  daytime 
and  cry  only  at  night.  We're  all  a  little  queered,  you  know; 
and  when  we're  cross-eyed  and  crumpled  we  can't  expect 
people  to  treat  us  as  if  we  were  straight  like  other  folks." 

She  said  it  all  in  the  same  patient  way  in  which  she  used 
to  say:  "  I'm  slow.  I  know  I'm  slow;  so  I  must  work  the 
longer."  But  I  knew  that  tears  were  hiding  behind  the 
brave  smile. 

I  expressed  my  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
scholars  toward  her,  at  their  prospective  conduct  toward 
her  strange  little  sister  and  brothers,  and  at  the  whole  un- 
feeling world  in  a  lump. 

**  No,"  she  said,  "  they're  not  to  blame.  They  only  speak 
the  truth.  But  it'll  be  hard  for  the  children,  in  school  and 
out.  I've  wondered  sometimes  why  we're  so — a  whole 
family  of  us.  Did  you  notice?  Even  the  catalpa  has  a 
crooked  trunk.  But,  you  see,  even  you-^and  you've  been 
so  good  to.  me — can't  help  knowing  that  the  catalpa  is 
crooked.     You  can't  look  at  it  and  think  it's  straight." 

There  was  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  the  way  she 
accepted  her  fate  and  justified  her  tormentors.  It  was 
just  one  of  the  things  that  were  so,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said  about  it.  In  the  same  way  she  must  have 
looked  upon  her  illness  and  her  approaching  dissolution. 
I  think  she  knew  that  she  must  die,  for  once  she  asked: 
"  Do  they  all  come  out  straight  next  time?" 

Six  months  later,  when  I  again  visited  the  little  city 
and  went  to  the  cottage  in  the  outskirts,  Jennie  was  gone. 
Her  mother  told  me  she  had  been  helpful  and  cheerful  to  the 
last.  "Only  by  spells  her  mind  wandered  and  then  she 
would  seem  to  be  praying,  and  would  beg  piteously: 
*  Please,  please,  dear  Lord,  make  us  straight  next  time.*  I 
don't  know  what  she  meant,  and  when  she  came  to  herself 
she  was  as  bright  as  ever.  But  almost  with  her  last  breath 
I  heard  her  whisper:     *  Please  take  the  crumples  out.'  " 
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I   knew   what    she   meant.      The  delirious  words,  like 
the  tears  she  had  shed  in  the  night-time  revealed  the  life- 
long canker  that  had  gnawed  at   her  heart.     One  day  I 
wended  my  way  through  the  briergrown  graveyard,  where 
marble  headstones,   wooden  slabs,   and  crosses  told  their 
once   sad   stories  of  Ici  repose  le   corps  Augustin  Richelet; 
Hierruhetim  Frieden  Jakob  Pott;  Here  lies  Pak  Manon,  etc.; 
French,  German,  Bohemian,  Irishman,  Swede,  at  rebt  from 
toil  in  mines  and  factories.    When  I  came  to  the  corner 
where  they  told  me  Jennie's  grave  could  be  found,  I  was 
startled   to   read   on   the    wooden    headboard:      Margaret 
Jeanette  Crowley,     The  name  was  like  a  thrust  to  me.     It 
had  never  once  occurred  to  me  that  she  liad  a  name.     As  I 
placed  on  the  mound  a  shrivelled  bouquet  of  roses  and  cat- 
alpas,  and  another  of  smooth,  fresh  calla  lilies — symbols 
of  her   past   and    present — her  words  came  back   to    me: 
**  Even  you  can't  look  at  the  catalpa  tree  and  think  it  is 
straight."     Even  I,  whom  she  loved  far  beyond  my  deserts 
— even  I,  who  knew  how  charitable  and  unbiased  was  her 
inner  vision,  had  never  once  thought  of  her  by  any  other 
designation  than  the  one  the  boys  had  given  her,  '*  Cross- 
eyed Jennie."  Clara  Kern  Bayliss. 

A  WOMAN  residing  in  a  flat  ordered  a  piece  of  ice  from 
^^  the  grocery.  The  youth  who  brought  it  was  a  German. 
He  put  it  on  the  dumbwaiter  in  the  basement  to  be  hoisted 
up.     She  pulled  away. 

"Gracious!"  she  exclaimed;  "how  heavy  this  ice  is!  The 
grocer  must  have  given  me  good  weight." 

By  great  exertion  she  succeeded  in  getting  the   dumb 
waiter  up.     To  her  astonishment,  she  found  the  boy  seated 
on   the   ice.     With  what  breath  she  had  left  she  demanded: 

"What  did  you  make  me  pull  you  up  here  for?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  boy,  "I  thought  the  cake  would  be 
too  heavy  for  you  to  lift,  so  I  came  up  to  help  you  off  with 
it."  -Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 
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Teasing  Friend. — "What  makes  that  new  baby  at  your 
house  cry  so  much,  Tommy?" 

Tommy  (indignantly) — "It  don't  cry  so  very  much;  and, 
anyway,  if  your  teeth  were  out,  and  your  hair  off,  and  your 
legs  so  weak  you  couldn't  stand  on  them,  I  fancy  you'd  feel 
like  crying  yourself!" 

Rural  Teacher. — "What  *  current  event'  of  great  interest 
can  you  give  me  this  morning?" 

Small  Girl  (eagerly) — **My  ma  has  just  made  twenty 
tumblers  of  jell." 

One  day  little  4-year-old  Effie  was  playing  in  the  yard, 
and,  seeing  a  log  covered  with  a  curious  kind  of  curled 
toadstools,  she  ran  into  the  house  and  said:  "  Mamma,  can 
that  log  hear?" 

**No,  dear,"  was  the  reply;  "but  why  do  you  ask?" 
'Cause  it's  got  ears  all  over  it,"  answered  Effie. 


i«  *i 


"  What  bright  eyes  you  have,"  said  the  visitor  to  5-year- 
old  Tommy.    "  You  must  get  plenty  of  sleep." 

"  Yes'm,"  he  answered;  "my  mamma  makes  me  go  to 
bed  every  night  at  8  o'clock." 

"  That's  to  keep  you  healthy,"  said  the  visitor. 
"  No,  it  ain't,". replied  the  youngster.     "It's  so  she  can 
mend  my  clothes." 

Harry,  aged  5,  was  taking  his  first  ride  on  the  cars,  and 
was  curious  to  know  the  meaning  of  certain  sign-posts  along 
the  track.  "Papa,"  he  asked,  "What  does  W  and  R 
mean?" 

"It  means  for  the  engineer  to  ring  and  whistle,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Well,"  said  the  little  traveler,  "I  can  see  that  W 
stands  for  wring,  but  I  cin't  see  h:)w  R  stands  for  whistle." 
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Dorothy  had  a  present  of  a  little  kitten,  and  at  once 
named  it  "  Layme/'  When  asked  where  she  got  the  name, 
she  said:    "  Why,  don't  you  know, '  Now  I  lay  me  down  to 

sleep/  " 

The  children  were  given  their  boxes  of  letters  for  word 
building.  In  Nellie's  box  were  some  holes  that  had  been 
punched  with  a  pencil.  "O,"  cried  she,  "a  caterpillar  has 
been  in  my  box.  There  is  the  hole  where  he  pulled  his 
little  hairs  through! " 

jt  jt  jt 

WHCyS  AFRAID  IN  THE  DARK? 

Who's  afraid  in  the  dark  ? 

**Oh,  not  I,"  said  the  owl. 

And  he  gave  a  great  scowl, 

And  he  wiped  his  eye 

And  fluffed  his  jowl—**  Tu  whool" 

Said  the  dog,  **Ibark 

Out  loud  in  the  dark — Boo-ool" 

Said  the  cat,  **  Miew! 

I'll  scratch  any  one  who 

Dare  say  that  I  do 

Feel  afraid— Miew!" 

**Afraid,"  said  the  mouse, 

•*  Of  the  dark  in  the  house? 

Hear  me  scatter 

Whatever's  the  matter — 

Squeak!" 

Then  the  toad  in  the  hole 

And  the  bug  in  the  ground 
They  both  shook  their  heads 

And  passed  the  word  round; 
And  the  bird  in  the  tree, 
And  the  fish,  and  the  bee. 
They  declared  all  three 
That  j'ou  never  did  see 
One  of  them  afraid 
In  the  dark ! 

But  the  little  boy  who  had  gone  to  bed 
Just  raised  the  bedclothes  and  covered  his  head.    . 

— Selected, 
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The  Hiawatba  Primer.  By  Florence  Holbrook.  Houg-hton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago;  pp.  140  and  appendix. 

This  book  marks  a  departure  in  both  matter  and  method 
of  children's  first  reading-books  as  interesting  and  as 
worthy  as  it  is  radical.  We  believe  the  forthputting  of 
such  a  book  to  be  an  epoch-making  event..  The  book  is 
not  the  result  of  some  hazy  pedagogical  theory,  for  its  con- 
tents have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  such  schools  as  the 
Forrestville  school  of  Chicago,  of  which  the  author  is  the 
principal.  The  book  perhaps  requires  more  thorough 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  present 
the  lessons  to  the  class.  This  is  because  the  book  has 
more  in  it  for  the  child  than  any  of  the  ordinary  "  First 
Reader"  books.  The  preparation  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  must  be  of  a  different  sort  than  that 
usually  required,  but  it  is  of  the  kind  of  preparation  that 
yields  the  largest  possible  returns.  The  Hiawatha  Primer 
commends  itself  for  the  following  reasons: 

First. — All  drill-work,  such  as  word-lists  and  phonic  ex- 
ercises, is  excluded  from  the  reading-text  and  relegated  to 
separate  pages,  so  as  not  to  break  into  the  continuity  of  the 
text  and  enfeeble,  if  not  totally  destroy  the  child's  sustained 
interest  in  the  story  when  such  interest  is  so  vital  to  success- 
ful teaching. 

Second. — The  sentence  method  is  employed  as  a  basis 
from  the  very  beginning.  This  is  the  natural  and  therefore 
the  correct  mode  of  procedure. 

Third. — Oral  language  work  is  well  provided  for  in  the 
preparation  of  the  reading-lesson  in  the  way  of  conversa- 
tion. ^ 

Fourth. — Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  presentation 
of  blackboard  work  of  a  kind  to  supplement  the  reading- 
lesson  in  a  skillful  and  forceful  manner. 

Fifth, — Script  is  employed  for  drill  in  script-reading  and 
for  drill  in  aiding  the  child  in  his  written  reproduction  of 
the  story.  The  script  has  an  advantage  in  being  of  the  kind 
that  is  found  in  the  most  widely  accepted  writing-books. 

Sixth. — The  admirable  pictures  in  this  book  afford  ex- 
cellent basis  for  the  child's  drawing-work.  There  are  also 
silhouette  illustrations  for  exercises  in  paper-cutting. 
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These  advantages,  though  great,  are  no  more  noteworthy 
than  that  the  content  of  the  Hiawatha  Primer  is  in  the 
form  of  a  continuous  story,  full  of  ever-increasing  dramatic 
interest.  The  method  of  this  book  may  be  a  radical  venture, 
but  time  will  soon  reveal  its  pedagogical  merit  and  educa- 
tional worth.  It  is  not  a  book  for  an  indolent  teacher  but 
it  is  tfie  book  for  the  ambitious  and  successful  teacher. 

Plato,  the  Teaeber.     By  Professor  W.  L.  Bryan  of  Indiana 

University,  and   Catharine  Lowe  Bryan.     Scribner's,   New  York; 
pp.  454. 

This  book,  so  well  adapted  for  reading  and  study  by 
teachers,  is  made  up  of  ably  edited  and  carefully  an- 
notated selections  from  Plato.  The  book  contains  some- 
thing of  value  for  every  teacher.  The  most  advanced  and 
erudite  as  well  as  the  humble  beginner  will  find  abundant 
food  for  thought  and  study,  and  it  is  all  tinged  with  a  prac- 
tical suggestiveness  that  is  indeed  refreshing. 

Socrates  and  Plato  are  justly  famed  for  their  develop- 
ment of  the  **  Socratic  method  "  in  teaching.  This  method 
has  exerted  a  strong  and  wholesome  influence  in  pedagog* 
ical  training.  Schools  of  pedagogy,  normal  schools,  have 
always  employed  it  more  or  less.  In  the  hands  of  a  master 
it  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  method  of  demonstration 
and  recitation. 

The  adept  in  the  art  of  questioning  adapts  his 
questions  to  the  individual  pupil;  in  other  words,  seeks 
to  make  the  method  fit  the  child  rather  than  force  the 
child  to  fit  the  method,  to  the  injury  of  both  child  and 
method.  The  abundance  of  illustration  of  this  adaptation 
of  methods  to  individuals  is  in  itself  a  strong  point  of  the 
book. 

The  selections  made  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Bryan  are  in- 
deed admirable  for  the  purpose  of  this  excellent  book. 
Every  teacher  should  own,  read  arfd  study  this  volume.  It 
will  serve  well  as  a  basis  of  discussion  in  teachers'  meet- 
ings, round-tables,  and  the  like.  For  this  same  reason  it  is 
a  most  suitable  book  for  adoption  by  a  State  Teachers* 
Reading  Circle. 

Four  Great  Anierirans,  by  James  Baldwin,  pp.  246,  and 
Four  American  Patriots,  by  Alma  Holman  Burton,  pp.  252. 
Both  published  by  Werner  School  Book  Co.,  Chicago.  Price,  50 
cents. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  instill  patriotism  into  the  child 
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or  to  evoke  his  latent  patriotic  impulses  than  to  furnish  him 
interesting  biographical  sketches  of  those  whose  lives  are 
indeed  and  in  truth  woven  into  our  national  life.  Baldwin 
has  never  had  asuperior  as  a  writer  of  good  literature  for 
children,  and  Mrs.  Burton  is  justly  famous  for  her  success 
in  the  same  line.  The  former's  presentation  of  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Webster  and  Lincoln  and  the  latter's  account 
of  Henry,  Hamilton,  Jackson  and  Grant  comprise  some  of 
the  best  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  interesting  reading 
that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  The  child  is 
indeed  unfortunate  who  is  deprived  of  the  joy  and  benefit 
of  reading  either  one  of  these  wholesome  books. 


The  Boys  of  Old  Bfoumouthy  being  a  story  of  Washing- 
ton's campaign  in  New  Jersey  in  1778,  by  Kverett  T.  Tomlinson. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago;  pp.  427.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  boys  that  we  have  ever 
read.  It  is  the  best  book  for  boys  that  we  have  seen  this 
holiday  season.  The  book  contains  a  faithful  account  of 
the  movements  of  the  opposing  armies  that  culminated  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Old  Monmouth  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  is  not,  on  this  account,  dry  history.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  the  point  of  fascination.  It  abounds  with  incidents  and 
adventure  of  the  healthful  sort,  taken  from  early  records  and 
family  traditions.  No  book  has  come  so  near  giving  a  true 
picture  of  the  sufferings,  heroism,  privations  and  struggles 
of  the  men  and  women  of  Old  Monmouth,  than  whom  there 
were  none  braver  or  wrought  more  valiantly  for  their  coun- 
try. It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  book  is  well  made; 
printing,  binding,  paper  are  the  best,  for  it  is  from  the 
justly  famous  Riverside  Press. 


Pale-Face  and  Redskin,  and  Other  Stories  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  by  F.  Anstey.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  pp.  295. 

This  book  contains  seven  fascinating  stories  for  children. 
Boys  and  girls  alike  will  be  charmed  by  the  interesting  tales 
and  the  three-score  of  original  and  unique  illustrations. 
Appleton's  have  won  a  most  enviable  reputation  for  pro- 
viding good  reading  for  children.  Such  efforts  as  culminate 
in  a  book  like  this  justify  this  reputation  as  much  as  do  the 
books  of  their  excellent  Home  and  School  Library,  which 
are  unexcelled  as  books  for  supplementary  reading. 
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The  Boy  Mineral  Collectors.  By  J.  C.  Kelley  •  H.  B.  J.  B. 
Lippinoott  A  Co.,  Philadelphia;  pp.  362. 

A  practical  and  interesting  book  on  mineralogy,  written 
in  story  form.  It  is  in  the  main  a  recount  of  a  tnp  of  two 
Ohio  boys  to  Colorado,  with  its  wealth  of  ores,  rocks  and 
minerals.  While  written  in  narrative  form  and  with  the 
technical  terms  left  out,  it  is  nevertheless  thoroughly  ac- 
curate and  reliable.  It  cannot  help  but  prove  an  incentive 
to  any  boy  reading  it,  to  observe  and  investigate  the  mineral 
world  about  him,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  a  cabinet  of  specimens  and  to  read  the  interesting 
story  told  by  the  common  stones  of  the  field. '  It  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  guide  to  the  teacher  in  this  department  of 
nature  study. 

Songs  of  Life  and  Nature.  By  Eleanor  Smith,  Seott,  Foks- 
man  A  Co.,  Chicago;  pp.  208. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  music  books  with  a  real  plan  and 
purpose.  It  was  conceived  at  the  time  the  compiler  and 
editor  was  connected  with  the  old  Cook  County  Normsl 
School.  The  songs  are  divided  into  the  following  classy: 
Songs  of  the  seasons,  nature  songs,  heroic  and  patriotic 
songs,  miscellaneous  songs,  Shakesperian  songs^  ethical 
songs  and  hymns.  In  the  first  class  we  have  such  songs  as 
Schumann's  "  Spring  Messenger."  Among  the  nature  songs 
are  found,  "The  Swallows,"  by  Schumann,  and  Carl  Rei- 
necke's  "  Sunbeams  in  Winter,"  while  the  patriotic  songs 
are  such  as  embody  some  national  characteristic  or  voice 
the  emotion  of  the  people  at  some  crisis  in  their  history; 
e,g.:  "  Wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie?"  '*  Wacht  am  Rhein." 
and  '*  Bonnie  Dundee,"  and  so  through  the  book  the  same 
plan  and  excellence  of  classification  is  followed.  This  book 
of  songs  can  be  so  related  to  the  history,  science,  and  liter- 
ature work  of  the  school  as  to  be  really  interpretive.  It  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  normal  schools  and  training 
classes. 


Child  Stories  and  RhymeH  for  the  Little  People  of  the 
Nursery  and  Kinderg-arten.  By  Emilie  Poulsaon.  *  Illnstratcd  bj 
L.  J.  Bridgeman.     Lothrop  Pub.  Co.,  Boston;  pp.  90. 

Emilie  Poulsson's  name  is  never  connected  with  any 
book  of  rhyme  or  story,  but  that  the  book  wins  its  way 
forthwith  She  possesses  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  the 
full,  the  gift  of  winning  her  way  to  the  child-heart.    There  is 
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something  of  instruction  in  each  story  or  rhyme.  There  is 
none  of  namby-pambyism,  sugar-water,  reward-of-merit 
style  of  jingle  that  belittles  so  many  of  our  books  for  chil- 
dren. From  "The  Rhyme  of  the  Bowl  of  Milk  "  at  the  be- 
ginning to  the  "Mother  Eagle's  Story"  at  the  close,  the 
same  high  stindard  is  maintained.  It  is  the  best  book 
there  is  of  the  kind,  and  its  kind  is  a  necessity  to  the  pleas- 
urable instruction  of  the  "  wee  ones." 


How  to  Teach  Beading  in  the  Public  Schools.  By  Prof. 
S.  H.  Clark  of  the  University  of  Chicag-o.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.; 
pp.  295. 

Here  is  a  book  long  needed — a  manual  for  teachers  of 
reading  m  the  public  schools.  This  book  is  capable  of  as- 
sisting the  teacher  in  three  ways:  First,  it  explains  the 
psychology  of  the  criteria  of  expression.  Second,  it  pre- 
sents a  practical  method  of  instruction.  Third,  it  discusses 
certain  very  definite  principles  of  literary  interpretation. 
The  chapter  on  "The  Mental  Attitude  of  the  Reader"  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


Psychology  for  Teachers.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan.  Chas. 
Scribiier*s  Sons,  New  York;  pp.  240. 

One  of  the  best  products  from  the  master  hand  of  Eng- 
land's foremost  psychologist  of  to-day  and,  therefore, 
one  of  the  best  books  on  Educational  Psychology 
that  has  ever  appeared.  Aside  from  being  thoroughly  sound 
in  its  principles  and  tenets  it  is  a  book  of  immense  practical 
value  to  teachers,  for  it  deals  with  the  problems  of  school 
life  in  a  practical  manner  and  in  a  way  to  arouse  interest 
and  develop  zest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher's  work.  The 
author  has  pervaded  his  every  word  in  the  book  with  his  de- 
lightful spirit  of  service  that  is  evidenced  in  his  every  man- 
ner to  those  who  have  had  the  joy,  as  has  the  writer  of  this 
review,  to  come  into  personal  touch  with  his  inspiring  com- 
panionship. The  book  is  certainly  to  be  highly  commended. 


Fridtjhof  Nan^ien  by  Jacob  B.  Bull.  Translated  by  Mordaunt 
R.  Barnard.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago;  pp.  132. 

The  publishers  of  this  excellent  book  certainly  keep  up 
their  well-established  reputation  for  furnishing  wholesome 
and  helpful  good  reading,  especially  for  the  young.     The 
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book  is  in  the  form  of  a  most  interesting  narrative,  li 
abounds  in  healthful  accounts  of  adventure  on  the  part  of 
the  celebrated  Arctic  explorer.  It  in  excellent  for  supple- 
mentary reading  or  the  library.  It  will  piove  to  be  a  most 
popular  favorite  with  children  and  young  people;  and  the 
adult  reader  cannot  lay  it  down  until  he  has  completed  the 
reading  of  the  interesting  story. 

THE  "COMPANION'S"  DEFINITE  PROGRAM. 
The  Youth's  Companion,  in  its  announcement  for  the  vol- 
ume of  1899,  promises  that  it  shall  be  the  best  one  ever  pub- 
lished, and  The  Companion  always  gives  more  than  it  proia< 
ises.  More  than  200  distinguished  contributors  are  already 
engaged.  Among  them  are  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  has  written  for  the  New  Year's  number 
an  article  on  our  torpedo-boat  service,  entitled  "The  Little 
Demons  of  War;"  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Bret  Harte, 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  John  Burroughs, 
William  D.  Howells,  Andrew  Lang.  Edmund  Gosse.  Alfred 
Austin,  the  English  poet  laureate,  Hon.  Carl  Schurz. Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  William  Black,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Octave 
Thanet  and  Poultncy  Bigelow.  This  is  but  a  selection  from 
the  definite  program  which  T^u  Companion  has  prepared  for 
its  readers  in  IS9Q — a  program  so  rich  and  varied  as  to 
attract  young  and  old  with  equal  charm.  All  subscribers 
to  the  1899  volume  will  receive  the  exquisite  Companion 
Calendar  for  1899 — the  finest  one  ever  given  to  Companion 
readers,  and  one  of  the  finest  ever  produced.  A  handsome 
illustrated  announcement  and  sample  copies  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  addressing 

The  Youth's  Companion, 
211  Columbus  Avenue.  Boston,  Mass. 

^  ^  * 

Mother — "What  did  your  father  say  when  he  saw  his 
broken  pipe?" 

Innocent — "Shall    I    leave    out    the     wicked      words, 
mammal 

Mother — "  Certainly." 

Innocent — "Then  I   don't  believe 
tell  you.  mamma." 
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EDITORIAL 

I N  the  January  number  we  stated  that  reports  from  the 

various  Child-Study  meetings,  held  in  connection  with 

the  State  Teachers'  Associations  in  the  several  states,  would 

appear  in  this  issue.     It  has  since  been  decided  by  the  edi- 

'^ors  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  complete  report  of  the 

papers  and  discussions  at  a  single  one  of  these  meetings 

a~ather  than  condensed  reports  of  the  dozen  or  more  that 

^¥ere  convened.    We   do  this   because  we  believe   that  a 

Knajority  of  our  readers  will  approve  our  allotting  so  many 

pages  at  least  once  a  year  to  a  single  subject,  provided  it  is 

^Dne  of  practical  application. 

The  Kansas  teachers,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr. 
C3hrisman,  gave  full  discussion  to  "  The  Troublesome  Child 
i  n  School."    They  surveyed  the  subject  from  such  various 
points  of  view  that  at  least  there  is  much  of  value  in  the 
Xirery  suggestiveness  of  the  interesting  discussion.     Many 
phases  of  the  topic  were  presented — ratio  essendi,  ratio  fiendi^ 
^'otio  agendi^  and  ratio  cognoscendi  galore  were  set   forth. 
While  the  Kansas  teachers  did  not  thoroughly  dispose  of 
this  "  necessary  evil,"  the  bad  boy  in  school,  they  plainly 
showed  that  they  do  study  him  arid  thus  come  to  know  some- 
thing about  him  and  to  sympathize  with  him  and  his  pe- 
culiar   environment;    for    every   bad    boy,    every  trouble- 
some boy  has  a  peculiar  environment  that  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  his  escapades  so  disturbing  to  good  order,  good 
teaching  and  good  school  work. 

Coffyrtgki  iSoS  br  A.  W.  Mumford. 
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special  articles  are  of  neccs- 
■  crowded  out  of  this  issue,  but  the 
March  number  will  contain  at  least  six  original 
articles  written  especially  for  this  magazine.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  departments^'" Among  the  Books,"  "Work 
ing  of  Children's  Minds,"  and  editorials  on  special  topics, 
some  new  features  will  be  added  that  will  make  The  Child 
Study  Monthly  even  more  valuable  to  its  largely  growing 
list  of  readers. 


HOT  ANSWER  THIS? 

(The  following  is  an  account  of  an  actual  occurrence,  and  the 
questions  therein  propounded  by  one  of  our  subscribers,  are  cer- 
tainly perplexing  to  a  degree  and  yet  a  solution  should  be  at  band. 
They  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers.) 

One  evening  a  little  girl,  at  the  close  of  her  prayer,  asked 
her  mother  to  please  step  out  of  the  room,  as  she  wanted  to 
say  something  to  God  she  didn't  want  her  mother  to  hear. 

Mamma,  naturally  curious,  tried  to  learn  the  nature  of 
the  conlidential  communication  but  finding  the  child  un- 
willing to  tell,  she  re-tired  as  requested. 

The  next  evening  she  was  again  asked  to  leave  the 
room,  but  she  positively  refused  and  insisted  on  being  told 
what  was  to  be  added  to  the  prayer.  The  child  said;  "I 
was  going  to  thank  God  for  letting  me  steal  the  sugar  thi 
morning.' 

What  was  that  child's  idea  of  right  and  wrong? 

What  was  her  idea  of  her  mother? 

How  Hid  she  feel  towards  her  mother? 

What  was  her  idea  of  God? 

What  were  her  feelings  toward  Him? 

Could  her  false  ideas  be  corrected  without  causing  ?? 
trangement  from  Him? 

If  the  estrangement  was  once  brought  about,  could  the 
former  confidence  be  restored? 

What  was  it  best  for  the  mother  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances? Sarah  R.  Watkins, 

/in   W.  ijd  SI..  A'w  Vnrt  Cily. 
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THE  TROUBLESOME  CHILD  IN  SCHOOL" 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  KANSAS  SOOETY  FOR  CHILD-STUDY 

HbI«D  A.S  A  SRCTION  OF  THB 

Kansas  Statb  Tbachbrs'  Association,   on  Thursday,    2:00-4:00 

p.  M.,  Dec.  29,  1898. 

T*HIS  Society  holds  an  Annual  Meeting  in  May  of  each 
^  year  and  it  also  "has  a  half-day  session  at  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  as  a  section  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. This  year  the  room  assigned  for  the  meeting 
was  entirely  too  small  and  an  overflow  meeting  was  held  in 
another  room,  but  still  the  accommodations  proved  not  suf- 
ficient and  quite  a  number  were  turned  away  at  the  door  of 
each  room.  This  year  the  State  Reading  Circle  is  using 
President  Taylor's  "Study  of  the  Child"  which,  with  the  ex- 
cellent program  offered,  gives,  in  part,  at  least,  the  cause 
for  the  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance.  This,  perhaps, 
had  the  fullest  attendance  of  the  sections. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  president.  Dr.  Oscar 
Chrisman  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  with  these 
introductory  remarks: 

**  When  it  became  my  duty  to  prepare  a  program  for  this 
meeting,  my  mind,  from  some  cause,  went  wandering  back 
over  the  past  and  into  my  public  school  experience.  As  I 
was  contemplating  this  part  of  my  life's  work  there  came 
before  me,  here  and  there,  some  pupils  wha  have  caused 
me,  since  I  have  become  a  student  of  children,  to  think  that 
I  had  not  understood  them.  Then  I  began  picking  them 
out  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  myself  standing  in 
one  school-room,  looking  at  a  boy,  and  reflecting  that 
could  he,  in  some  way,  be  removed  from  my  room,  there 
would  be  very  little  trouble  hereafter.  I  found  myself 
naturally  drawn  to  the  topic:     *The  Troublesome  Child  in 
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School,'  which  delermined  the  subject  for  this  meeting. 
Then  the  questions  came  as  noted  on  the  program. 

"As  you  will  see  from  the  program,  this  subject  is  to  be 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  principal, 
and  the  superintendent.  A  teacher  will  give  you  her  study 
of  such  a  child  in  her  room:  a  principal  will  tell  you  of  his 
experiences  in  his  school;  and  a  superintendent  will  portray 
his  observations  and  studies  from  the  schools  of  his  city. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  special  discussion  by  three  super- 
intendents of  city  schools,  who  have  been  and  are  among 
the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  Child-Study  movement. 
To  open  our  general  discussion.  I  have  selected  the  two 
gentlemen  not  only  on  account  of  their  great  inter.est  in 
Child-Study,  but  also  because  of  their  being  at  the  head  of 
the  teachers'  professional  training  in  our  slate — the  State 
Normal  School  and  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  of  the 
University  of  Kansas." 

The  following  program  was  then  carried  out: 

The  Troublesome  Child  in  School. — There  is  some  one 
child  in  every  school-room  who  is  most  trouble- 
some: 

1.  What  does  he  do? 

2.  Why  does  he  do  so? 

3.  Can  he  do  otherwise? 
/.     Papers.     (15  minutes  each.) 

1.  Prin.  C.  W.  Myers,  Kapsas  City. 

2.  Miss  Beth  Warner,  Topeka. 

3.  Supt,  W,  J.  Hull,  lola. 

//.     Special  Dhcusiions.     (10  minutes  each.) 
.  1.     Supt.  J.  H.  Glotfelter,  Atchison. 

2.  Supt.  Mamie  E.  Dolphin,  Leavenworth. 

3,  Supt.  L.  A.  Lowther,  Emporia. 

///.     General  Discussions.     (5  minutes  each.) 

1.  Opened  by  Pres.  A.  R.  Taylor,  Emporia. 

2,  Prof.  A.  S,  Olin,  Lawrence. 
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PRINCIPAL  MYERS'  PAPER. 

Blessing's  on  thee,  coming*  man, 
Bad,  bad  boy  we  often  tan. 

Rebellious  locks  show  'neath  his  tattered  hat; 

His  manner  awkward,  ill  at  ease; 

Tet  future  actions  may  whole  nations  please, 
Nothing  here  too  good  for  him,  remember  that. 

The  bad  boy  is  a  much-abused  member  of  the  human 
family.  On  him  falls  the  blame  of  every  mischievous  hap- 
pening in  the  household  and  the  school.  Without  trial  by 
jury  he  is  imprisoned  in  the  dark  closet,  banished  from  the 
society  of  his  mates,  or,  perchance,  made  to  suffer  severe 
bodily  punishment.  Yet  he  is  in  embryo,  the  brain-power 
of  our  great  institutions,  the  vital  force  and  energy  which 
will  keep  the  wheels  of  commerce  moving  in  the  coming 
generation. 

Not  a  few  persons  may  ask:  "Why  do  you  offer  a 
tribute  to  bad  boys?"  Our  definitions  of  a  bad  boy  will 
widely  differ.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  unfortunate  lad 
because  I  know  he  is  not  alone  responsible  for  his  badness. 
My  inability  to  avert  the  bad  and  discover  the  good  makes 
me  indeed  sad. 

I  will  rehearse  a  few  of  the  happenings  in  our  school 
since  last  September: 

Charles  is  a  bright,  brown-eyed,  stout  boy  of  ten  sum- 
mers. He  is  quite  sociable.  His  relations  with  his  teacher 
have  been  most  pleasant.  He  is  quite  up  to  grade  in 
his  class.  Yet  both  young  and  old  in  his  community  brand 
him  as  a  very  bad  boy.  The  boys  of  his  own  age  are  all 
afraid  of  him.  Their  parents  declare  that  he  is  the  source 
of  all  the  mischief  in  his  part  of  town.  Charles  is  a  pugilist. 
Not  the  kind,  however,  that  postpones  the  displaying  of 
his  skill  until  a  purse  is  offered.  He  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired a  love  for  running  away  from  home,  also  for  playing 
•*  hooky  "  from  school. 

Charles  was  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  school,  Septem- 
ber 19.  During  the  week  he  seemed  no  different  from 
other  pupils  of  his  age. 
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The  second  Monday,  September  26.  the  newness 
school  having  worn  off,  Charles  was  absent.  September' 
27,  Charles  does  not  respond  to  roli-call.  The  report  comes 
that  he  is  at  his  old  tricks,  "playing  hooky."  Charles' 
teacher  receives  instruction  to  have  the  boy  report  at  once 
to  the  principal's  room  should  he  be  at  school  Wednesday, 

At  recess,  Wednesday  morning,  the  following  conversa- 
tion takes  place: 

Principal—"  Good-morning,  Charles.  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  you  have  been  out  of  school  two  days.  Why  were  you 
unable  to  be  here?" 

Charles — "  I  had  to  stay  out  to  herd  cows." 

Principal^"  Will  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  miss  schi 
often  on  account  of  herding  cows? 

Charles — "  No,  sir." 

Principal — "Charles,  in  order  to  do  our  school  work 
well  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  pupils  to  be  at  school  each 
day.  We  need  you  here  to  do  the  work.  Should  you  be 
absent  again  1  shall  be  over  to  your  house  immediately  to 
sec  why  you  are  not  at  school.     Will  you  try  to  be  here?" 

Charles — "Yes,  sir." 

October  17  the  following  conversation  might  have  bi 
heard  in  the  principal's  room  (Charles  and  John  are  sitting* 
on  a  front  seat). 

Principal — "  1  understand  you  boys  had  trouble  going 
home  from  school  last  evening.  Charles,  you  may  tell  me 
about  it." 

Charles — "We  were  going  home  and  I  jumped  on  his 
back,  just  for  fun,  and  he  got  mad." 

Principal — "Then  what  happened?" 

Charles — "  1  just  hit  him  two  or  three  times.     I 
hit  him  hard." 

Principal — ■'  John,  you  may  tell  me  about  it." 

John — "  Charles  is  always  fightin'  me.    1  didn't  do 
ing.     I  was  just  walking  home  and  he  pitched  on  me.' 

Charles — "  He  did,  too.     He  hit   me   with  a  cinder- 
school  yesterday." 
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Principal — "  I  think  I  have  made  a  sufficient  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter.  You  boys  understand  perfectly  that  it 
is  strictly  improper  to  fight  on  the  way  home  from  school. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  have  this  happen.  I  hope  it  will  not 
occur  again.  Boys  have  much  better  times  when  they  are 
friendly.  Charles,  you  may  turn  across  my  knee.  I  aiways 
punish  for  fighting.**  (The  spanks  are  vigorously  given 
with  a  lady's  storm  rubber.) 

October  20  and  November  14  Charles  is  again  brought 
before  the  bar  of  justice  for  similar  offenses,  the  result  of 
which  is  severe  punishment.  I  now  decided  that  my  efforts  to 
prevent  Charles  from  fighting  were  quite  unsuccessful.  I 
learned  that  the  boys  from  the  east  part  of  the  district  were 
taking  great  delight  in  chasing  the  west  side  boys  home 
after  school.  The  boys  from  the  west  side  were  equally 
delighted  when  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
balance  of  power. 

The  boys  concerned  are  called  in  and  given  the  follow- 
ing instruction: 

Boys,  I  think  it  is  such  a  pleasant  thing  for  all  of  us  to 
agree.     How  many  of  you  think  so?     (All  hands  are  up). 

I  think  I  ought  know  about  every  fight  that  occurs  on 
the  way  from  school.  I  have  decided  to  appoint  one  of 
the  boys  to  report  to  me  each  fight  he  sees.  Now,  of 
course  the  one  I  appoint  can*t  help  it.  The  other  boys 
should  not  be  angry  with  him.  It  will  be  his  business  to 
report  all  cases  of  fighting.  1  have  not  the  time  to 
go  along  home  with  you  boys  and  attend  to  this  myself. 
How  many  of  you  think  this  would  be  a  good  plan?  (All 
hands  raised).     All  right,  1  will  appoint  Charles. 

Charles  has  handled  the  matter  well.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  report  just  one  case  of  fighting.  He  took 
great  delight  in  making  the  report.  He  has  the  skill  of  a 
detective  in  ascertaining  particulars.  He  has  been  quite 
valuable  in  running  down  boy  No.  2,  which  I  shall  discuss. 

Charles  is  now  a  good,  well-behaved  boy.  His  father 
has  an  excellent  position  in  the  city.     His  mother  is  quite 
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pleasant  to  meet.  She  is  an  Arabian  by  birth.  She  very 
readily  supplies  her  children  with  all  the  necessaries  for 
school  work.  I  think,  however,  she  is  quite  harsh  with 
Charles  when  he  offends  her,  I  understand  she  had 
whipped  him  last  September  when  he  played  truant,  that 
he  ^ept  in  a  deserted  car  barn  two  nights.  Charles  has 
been  out  of  school  but  one-half  day  since  the  second  week 
of  school.  He  came  late  the  morning  of  December  5.  He 
returned  home  rather  than  be  tardy.  I  predict  for  Charles 
a  bright  future. 

Sam  is  one  of  our  3  B.  boys;  is  nine,  years  old;  has  light 
hair  and  brown  eyes;  has  a  sort  of  innocent  air  about  him; 
is  very,  very  slow;  has  good  lessons,  rarely  gives  his 
teacher  trouble  during  school  hours.  Sam  is  what  we  com- 
monly call  a  sneak,  fie  can  scarcely  be  caught  in  any- 
thing. Yet  we  feel  assured  he  has  done  the  mischief.  A 
teacher's  program  is  tacked  upon  the  wall  in  the  hallway. 
November  15  it  is  discovered  that  several  tacks  have  been, 
removed  from  it.  Diligent  search  for  the  offender  is  at 
once  instituted.  It  is  readily  traced  to  Sam.  The  lad  is 
summoned.     The  following  dialogue  ensues: 

Principal — "What  do  you  know  about  the  tacks  being 
pulled  out  of  the  program  in  the  hall?" 

Sam — "I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  John  Smith 
wanted  to  borrow  my  screwdriver  to  pull  them  out,  but  I 
didn't  let  him  have  it.  John  says:  'Let  me  have  it,  I'll 
pull  them  out.*  "     (John  is  summoned). 

Principal — "John,  what  do  you  know  about  the  tacks 
being  pulled  out  of  Miss  Smith's  program?" 

John^"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

Sam — "  Yes  he  does;  he  wanted  to  take  my  screw- 
driver." 

Principal — "  Now,  Sam.  tell  me  just  how  it  happened." 

Sam — "John  and  me  were  walking  upstairs  together. 
and  he  says  to  me:  'Let  me  take  your  screwdriver;  I'll 
pull  them  out.'  But  I  didn't  let  him  have  it.  and  we  went 
on  in  our  room      We  didn't  pull  them  out." 
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Principal — "Where  is  that  screwdriver?" 

Sam — **  Here  in  my  pocket.** 

Principal — "Let  me  take  it.  Now,  Sam,  didn't  you  pull 
these  tacks  out?*' 

Sam—"  No,  sir,  I  didn't.** 

Principal — "  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  this  conversa- 
tion should  take  place,  that  you  should  have  the  screw- 
driver, that  the  tacks  should  be  removed  and  you  still  be 
innocent.  I  shall  punish  you  for  carrying  tack-pulling 
tools.*' 

December  6,  my  reporter  (Charles)  brings  the  news  that 
Sam  loosened  a  brick  from  the  pavement  and  placed  it  on 
the  electric-car  tracks.  The  car,  being  unabfe  to  stop  on 
the  down  grade,  almost  left  the  track  as  it  ran  over  the  brick. 
(Sam  is  called.     Charles  is  excused).     Then  follows: 

Principal — "  Did  you  place  a  brick  on  the  car  track?" 

Sam—"  No,  sir." 

Principal — "  You  may  ask  Charles  to  step  in,  please.*' 

(Charles  and  Sam  return.) 

Principal — "  Charles,  you  may  tell  me  about  the  brick.** 

Charles — "  Sam  told  me  he  put  the  brick  on  the  track.** 

Principal — "Well,  Sam,  is  it  true  you  told  Charles  you 
placed  the  brick  on  the  track?** 

Sam — "Yes,  sir;  but  I  didn't  put  any  bricks  on  the  track 
last  night." 

Principal — "  Did  you  put  the  brick  on  the  track  to-day?" 

Sam—"  Yes,  sir.** 

On  calling  on  his  parents  I  found  his  father  was  not 
at  home. 

Mrs.  K.  said  she  was  very  sorry  her  little,  innocent  boy 
had  been  led  o£f.  She  deplored  the  fact  that  they  were  un- 
able to  send  their  children  to  a  private  school.  She  told 
me  she  thought  the  public  schools  would  be  the  ruination 
of  her  children.  Mrs.  K.  has  perfect  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  children.  She  asked  if  I  had  seen  Sam  place 
the  brick  on  the  track  with  my  eyes.  I  think  Sam  takes 
advantage  of  his  mother's  faith  in  him. 
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Sam  is  still  a  bad  boy.  I  have  no  remedy  to  offer.  I 
believe  bad  boys  are  a  necessary  evil.  I  am  not  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  no  bad  boys 
We  will  have  fewer  bad  boys  when  we  know  them.  We 
cannot  know  them  and  at  the  same  time  stand  aloof  from 
them.  We  can  certainly  influence  and  control  our  boys  bj- 
knowing  their  controlling  influences  and  commending  the 
good  in  them. 

I  think  we  do  not  have  a  bad  boy  in  every  schoolroom. 
We  will,  however,  meet  them.  1  believe  it  is  often  well  to 
feign  ignorance  of  their  past  record.  True,  our  boys  will 
not  all  prepare  their  lessons  with  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. Their  aspirations  widely  differ.  Discover,  if  you 
are  able,  something  that  interests  him.  He  will  be  an  ex- 
pert in  doing  that.  Let  him  help  you.  He  always  enjoys 
that. 

"  Cheerily  then  my  coming  man 
Live  and  taugh  as  boyhood  can." 


MISS  TARNER-S  PAPER. 

It  "was  one  of  those  beautiful  warm  mornings  in  Septem-  — 
ber,  when  we  have  still  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  ihetreetops.  «-  - 
and  the  scent  of  summer  in  the  atmosphere,  while  here  and  t^ 
there  are  appearing  delicate  harmonies  of  autumn  hues-^^ 
which  bear  to  us  the  message,  "  Summer  is  gone  and  the^^^ 
death  of  the  year  draws  rapidly  near." 

As  the  writer  walked  into  the  pretty  schoolroom  (and  it  -*"  ■ 
was  a  pretty  room,  full  of  light,  and  with  new  clean  desks.  -^^ 
good  boards,  some  excellent  pictures  and  a  spotless  floor  If 
it  seemed  to  her  that  nature  without,  and  the  janitoK-  ^^ 
within,  were  plotting  to  contribute  full  measure  to  the  joj,^;' 
of  that  "  firsl  day  "  which  every  teacher  feels  will,  in  all  he»  ^^■ 
nights  and  days  during  the  year  to  come,  have  "  solely  sov-  "^^ 
ereign  sway  and  masterdom," 

As  she  stood  thus  contemplating  her  surroundings,  feel  -^^ 
ing  joyous  and  anxious  by  turns,  a  wonder  grew  as  to  wha  — ^* 
the  year  would   bring  forth  of  success  and  failure,  joy  an»    "" 
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bitterness;  a  wonder  as  to  what  pupils  of  those  to  come 
would  bring  cheer,  comfort  and  pride,  what  ones  disap- 
pointment, regret  and  haunted  dreams. 

Slowly  the  playgrounds  began  to  take  on  an  aspect  of 
life.  Teachers,  one  by  one,  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action; 
children,  score  by  score,  followed.  A  couple  of  girls  came 
into  the  room,  eyed  the  new  teacher  shyly  and  whispered 
something  to  each  other. 

Evidently  two  opinions  had  been  passed  and  this  edict 
should  go  forth  even  unto  the  fortieth  as  he  entered. 

A  number  of  boys  entered  the  room  but  none  of 
these  appeared  to  be  the  special  one  to  be  dreaded.  Yes, 
there  he  is,  she  feels  sure,  in  a  group  of  boys  who  are  stand- 
ing by  the  window  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  X,  a  short, 
slouchy  German  boy  of  fourteen — his  light  hair  had  an  un- 
kempt appearance,  his  blue  eyes  had  a  decided  squint,  his  fore- 
head wore  a  sort  of  artificial  frown,  and  his  mouth,  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  was  stretched,  as  the  mountain  prospector 
says  of  his  "grubstake,"  "from  year  to  year."  He  stood 
grinning  and  frowning  at  the  same  time  as  he  conversed 
with  his  fellows,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  hands  in  his 
slouchy  pockets.  Hear  that  teacher  on  the  subject  of  X 
at  the  close  of  the  term:  "Yes,  X  was  an  annoying  boy 
in  many  ways;  X  laughed — yes,  giggled  unnecessarily; 
X  practised  facial  gymnastics  to  the  annoyance  of 
teacher  and  fellow  pupils. 

'X  was  no  respecter  of  names;  during  recitation  time, 
when  he  knew  a  thing  he  was  apt  to  recite  whether  asked 
to  do  so  or  not;  all  remonstrations  were  as  pearls  cast  be- 
fore swine,  for  X  continued  to  make  his  knowledge  pub- 
lic. But  X,  bless  his  heart,  is  the  orator  of  his  class. 
When  he  rises  to  read  the  pupils  are  all  attention,  for  if 
there  be  any  power  in  that  paragraph,  X's  voice  will  be 
powerful;  if  there  be  any  emotion,  X's  voice  will  be  ten- 
der; if  there  be  any  humor,  X  finds  it  and  the  others  en- 
joy it  to  its  full  extent.  X  catches  the  thoughts  of 
others  and  reveals  them  as  does  no  other  pupil  in  the  class. 
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Though  his  sight  is  poor  X  can  master  two  lessons 
many  other  pupils  would  master  one^provided  he  is  not 
loo  indolent  to  work  at  all.     He  is  decidedly  untidy,  his 
penmanship  is  miserable,  his  manuscripts  a  sight  to  behold." 

His  parents  are  Germans.  He  is  the  youngest  of  seven 
children:  his  father  died  when  \  was  six  years  of  age; 
his  mother  has  provided  for  and  reared  the  family.  He  says 
that  he  enjoys  reading  more  than  out-of-door  sports.  He 
has  read  some  dreadful  books  (so  have  we  all),  but  some 
good  ones,  too;  he  says  the  best  book  he  has  read  is  thi 
Bible  and  the  next  best  a  life  of  Christ. 

He  thinks  Lincoln  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived  and 
W.  J.  Bryan   the  next.     The  most  wonderful  thing  he  ha; 
ever  seen  is  the  "  State  Capitol,"  and  the  most   beautiti 
picture  a  portrait  of  W.  J.  Bryan.     Blue  is  his  favorite  coli 
and  music  his  favorite  art.     He  has  an  excellent  memor 
and  fine  reasoning  powers  and  he  enjoys  the  study  of  his- 
tory more  than  anything  else;  he  has  read  some  taw  boo)-?J^      li 
and  his  great  ambition  is,  some  day,  to  be  admitted  to  tti^^K^ 
bar.     If  he  could  do  as  he  pleases  he  says: 

"I  would  have  'Midas'  golden   touch  that  I  might  tu ^^n 

the  moon  to  gold  and  have  it  fall  into  my  back  yard. 

"  I  would  go  about  the  universe  in  an  air-ship  and  vi  .si'l 

Jupiter,  Neptune  and  a  few  other  small  places. 

"  I  would  make  my  mother  queen  of  England  and  i  ~ny 

wife  queen  of  Brownie  Land.     I  would  be  president  of  »  'he 

United  States  and  emperor  of  Zululand  at  the  same  time- 

"I  would  be  a  greater  orator  than  Webster;  would  ^—i^^^in 
more  battles  than  Napoleon;  rule  more  land  than  Qu^^^^^O 
Victoria;  have  more  money  than  Li  Hung  Chang;  ^ — "d 
would  own  Africa  and  Pauline. 

"  I  would  quit  working,  quit  eating,  quit  walking,  •^^^W 
never  quit  talking.  You  may  think  more,  say  more,  w  *  -"^ 
more,  but  you  can't  want  more  than  I  do." 

Things  went  on  smoothly  during  the  first  day  and  ^'' 
the  second  morning  a  friend  (a  teacher  from  another  ci^-^^V 
accompanied  the  writer  to  her  school-room.     As  they 
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tered  the  latter  said:  ''  I  have  looked  over  my  pupils  and 
have  decided  upon  the  one  whom  I  think  will  give  me  the 
greatest  amount  of  trouble.  I  wish  you  would  watch  them 
as  they  enter  and  point  out  the  one  that  you  should  most 
dread." 

X  did  not  impress  her  as  being  especially  dangerous 
but  she  pointed  out  a  boy  who  went  slouching  to  his  seat, 
and  said: 

"  You  will  find  your  greatest  problem  in  that  Irish 
washerwoman's  son  there."  I  laughed  at  the  aptness  of  the 
name  which  she  applied  to  him  and  said,  **  That  is  Y." 

He  was  a  slender  boy  who  walked  with  a  decided  stoop; 
his  clothes  were  neat  but  he  allowed  them  to  hang  on  him 
in  a  peculiar  fashion  as  if  he  were  a  nail  in  the  wall. 

His  head  was  so  drawn  down  between  his  shoulders  that 
he  had  the  appearance  of  being  hunch-backed;  his  mouth 
was  small,  his  face  rather  thin,  his  eyes  gray  and  his  stub- 
born brown  hair,  with  the  aid  of  copious  applications  of 
water,  had  been  parted  in  the  middle  and  stood  out  stiffly 
in  all  directions  from  that  central  line  giving  sort  of  a 
straight-bang  effect  over  his  unusually  low  forehead. 

During  the  entire  term  Y  was  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  His  favorite  way  of  sitting  was  with  his  feet  out  in 
the  aisle  and  his  body  bent  down  over  his  knees  so  that  his 
head  came  on  a  level  with  the  desk,  or  below  it.  It  seemed 
an  impossibility  for  liim  to  sit  up  and  work  with  the  mate- 
rials placed  upon  his  desk. 

One  reason  for  this  probably  was,  that  he  seldom 
worked,  and  when  down  in  the  aisle  so,  he  could  torment 
his  neighbors  without  the  exact  nature  of  the  offence  being 
visible  to  the  teacher.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  going 
through  all  sorts  of  contortions. 

There  was  seldom,  if  ever,  any  malice  in  his  acts;  he  sim- 
ply enjoyed  being  a  clown,  and  I  have  often  thought  that 
in  his  "  previous  state  of  existence,"  he  must  certainly 
have  been  the  '*  fool  "  at  the  court  of  some  hilarious  king. 
He   was ,  never   daunted    by   remonstrations   of    any   sort. 
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whether  kind  or  severe,  and  when  spoken  to,  concerning 
his  conduct,  his  answer  (and  he  always  answered),  bore  no 
sense  of  shame,  simply  oblivious  good-nature.  His  mother 
says:  "  He's  jest  so  full  o'  the  devil  that  he  can't  help  it." 
When  as  a  last  resort,  (in  order  that  other  pupils  might 
study  if  Y  would  not  do  so,  and  this  often  happened), 
he  was  placed  on  a  chair  by  himself,  behind  the  stove,  he 
would  study,  utterly  oblivious  to  the  existence  of  any  other 
human  being — completely  lost — buried  in  his  book.  Or  let 
it  be  announced,  by  the  teacher,  that  a  composition  was 
required,  Y  would  seek  out  some  vacant  seat  in  a  se- 
cluded spot  and  there  he  would  sit,  lost  to  all  the  world, 
and  write. 

And  what  did  he  write?  Good,  sensible,  well-composed 
essays.  He  loves  to  write  and  to  read  and  enjoys  hugely 
any  story  of  animals,  hunting  or  explorations.  But  we 
must  leave  X  and  Y  with  their  talents,  breathing  a  prayer 
in  the  behalf  of  each,  and  turn  to  Z  whose  endowment  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Z  sat  behind  Y,  first  row,  second 
seat. 

It  was  the  second  morning  of  school;  the  friend,  who 
was  visiting  was  watching  for  some  declaration  of  war  by 
Y;  the  teacher  was  glancing  dubiously  now  and  then  at 
X,  when  suddenly  an  enormous  bunch  of  paper  hit  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  desks. 

It  came  from  Row  One.  Of  course  Y  was  the  guilty  party. 
He  was  spoken  to.  Y  '*  had  been  busy — knew  nothing  of  it." 
The  teacher  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  the  deep,  care- 
less, drawling  voice  of  Z  answered:  **  I  throwed  it  there." 
"  That  is  not  the  waste-basket.     Why  did  you  do  so?" 

'*  Fun,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  may  pick  it  up,  please, 
and  put  it  where  it  belongs."  Z  did  not  move,  and  when 
asked  if  he  intended  to  do  so,  replied:  "  Naw,  I  don't,"  in 
a  sullen,  defiant  voice. 

Z  was  a  large  boy,  almost  full-grown.  There  had 
been  nothing  in  his  person  or  manner  to  attract  attention  up 
to  this  time,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  both  teacher  and 
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friend  were  taken  by  surprise.  The  pupils,  however,  did  not 
appear  surprised  but  cast  knowing  looks  at  each  other. 
In  the  evening  some  inquiries  were  made  as  to  Z's  per- 
sonality, and  he  was  found  to  have  been  the  dread  of  all  the 
teachers  to  whom  he  had  gone.  He  had  ever  been  sullen, 
defiant,  unkind  and  unfeeling. 

Z  is  one  of  four  children;  a  brother  and  a  sister  are 
older  and  have  been  delights  to  every  teacher  under 
whose  instructions  they  have  been  placed.  They  are  both 
grown  and  are  receiving  good  educations.  They  are  both 
kind  and  pleasant  students  and  faithful  church  workers. 
There  is  a  brother  younger  than  Z.  whom  teachers  speak 
of  as  being  bright,  diligent,  and  kind. 

Z  is  now  fifteen  years  of  age  and  has  his  growth;  he 
is  well  built,  has  broad  shoulders,  a  full,  round  face,  blue 
eyes,  very  dark  brown  hair  and  a  very  unpleasant  looking 
skin.  He  is  neat  in  his  appearance  and  is  reasonably  well 
dressed;  he  has  a  heavy  bass  voice  and  speaks  with  a  de- 
cided drawl.  When  he  walks  he  never  thinks  of  lifting  his 
feet,  but  drags  them  along  giving  the  appearance  that  he 
will  fall  upon  his  nose  before  the  step  is  finished. 

He  has  a  fine  brain.  There  is  no  pupil  in  the  room  that 
he  could  not  excel  if  he  chose.  He  is  a  good  mathemati- 
cian, an  excellent  grammarian  and  draws  with  skill,  and  yet 
is  utterly  devoid  of  pride  and  has  no  anxiety  to  do  his  work 
well.  He  is  lazy.  When  called  upon  to  make  a  recitation 
he  usually  answers,  **  I  dun  no."  Some  days,  when  he  is  in 
a  comparatively  good  humor,  he  volunteers  a  recitation  and 
then  does  well. 

One  said  to  me:  "  You  must  get  on  the  good  side  of 
Z."  Some  weeks  later,  in  answer  to  the  remark,  I  said: 
"I  have  been  hunting  the  good  side  of  Z  that  I  might  get 
on  it  and  I  am  so  unhappy,  for  I  cannot  find  it."  He 
smiled  and  said:  **  No  one  ever  has,  but  I  thought  that  my 
remarks  might  help  you  to  try  and  perhaps  you  might 
succeed."  Think  of  a  boy  whom  no  one  of  eight  or  ten 
teachers   has   been   able   to   reach!     Is  he  not  a   problem 
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worthy  of  our  consideration?  If  he  came  from  a  low  home 
we  might  attribute  his  disposition  to  "  environment."  If  il 
were  one  teacher  wilh  whom  he  had  disagreed  we  might 
attribute  the  difficulty  to  "'  misunderstanding,"  but  neither 
of  these  conditions  is  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Theirs  is  a  pleasant  home.'  The  family,  from  grand- 
parents down,  are  well-read  and  good  people.  The  mother 
has  been  an  invalid  from  her  girlhood ;  she  is  a  kind,  patient 
woman,  with  but  little  executive  ability;  yet  her  love  and 
kindness  have  proved  touchstones  to  the  characters  of  the 
other  children.  Not  so  to  Z's.  The  father  pays  little  or  no 
attention  to  their  conduct  and  they  are  left  entirely  to  the 
discipline  of  the  mother  and  Z  follows  his  own  bitter 
desires. 

Early   in   the   term  Z   was  seated   behind   one    of    the 
girls  of  the  class,  a  dear,  sensitive  child,  all  kindness  and 
conscience,  very  unattractive,  but  a  delight  to  her  teachers        - 
because  of  her  diligence  and  innate  goodness. 

I  noticed  she  could  not  move  without  annoying  Z,  -■ 
and,  if  perchance  she  turned  her  head,  ever  so  slightly,  — 
toward  the  desk,  he  noticed  it  and  would  look  at  her  with  -* 
supreme  disgust  and  hatred,  making  not  only  gruff  and  un-  — 
kind  but  ungentlemanly  remarks  to  her. 

Every  day's  close  brought  a  record  something  like  this:  := 

"  Z  has  done  no  work  to-day."     "  Z  read  a  book  to-day    ^^ 
while  the  class  studied.     I  was  glad  he  did  that  instead  o(  ^^^ 
annoying  A."     "  Z  was  so  unkind  to  A  to-day  that  she  i 
on  the  verge  of  tears  all  afternoon."    And  after  the  otber-a 
remarks  for  the  day  always  this:     "  Z  has  sneered  at  everj"^- 
statement   that   the   teacher   has   made   and    has    sullenl)"^^ 
refused  to  recite." 

On  several  occasions  this  record  is  found: 

"  Z  was  talked  to  kindly  and  even  coaxed  to  do  dif-    = 
ferently." 

Various  methods  of  finding  the  good  side  of  him  hav^ 
been  employed,  but  the  light  has  not  yet  dawned  and   h' 
has  gone  home  in  sullen  silence,     One  evening  of  the  thir 
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week  the  following  instance  was  noted:  **  Z  read  while 
the  others  studied  and  did  not  have  his  grammar  lesson. 
He  was  detained  to  finish  the  lesson  when  the  others  went 
home  and  then  of  course  handed  in  very  unsatisfactory 
work.**  Whenever  he  was  asked  to  remain,  even  if  Ke  had 
been  told  the  reason  and  asked  to  stop  at  the  desk  for  a 
moment,  as  soon  as  the  bell  rang  his  hand  would  be  raised, 
his  fingers  snapped  and  he  would  ask,  with  a  sullen  laugh: 

•*Say,  what  d'  I  haf  to  stay  for?*' 

Another  note:  When  the  lines  marched  in  to-day  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  room  were  asked  not  to  make  noises 
in  time  with  the  music.  Z  continued  to  do  so.  When  again 
the  request  was  repeated  he  laughed  defiantly  and  con- 
tinued.    Fortunately  just  then  the  music  ceased. 

The  grammar  lesson  was  some  written  work  (a  review 
of  the  noun);  the  matter  had  been  recited  orally  yesterday 
and  I  knew  that  Z  knew  it  perfectly,  but  he  did  not  be- 
gin his  work  with  the  others.  I  waited  some  time  and  then 
inquired  if  he  had  no  pencil.  He  replied  that  he  had.  I 
waited  longer  and  then  asked  if  he  intended  going  to  work. 
He  answered:    **  Naw,  I  don't." 

He  was  excused  until  he  made  up  his  mind  that  this  is 
the  place  for  work  and  not  play,  and  that  he  can  "  do  as 
Rome  does."  He  stalked,  or  rather  dragged  loudly  out  of 
the  room  and,  when  outside,  went  down  the  street  yelling 
and  waving  his  cap. 

The  next  day:    Z  returned  to  school  with  a  note. 

The  father  wrote  thus:  *' Z  feels  humiliated  at  having 
to  come  home  carrying  his  books.  I  feel  that  the  teacher's 
impatience  was  equal  to  the  boy's  misdemeanor.  He  did 
not  know  what  was  wished.  Please  explain  to  Z  just  what 
you  wish." 

Two  days  later:  "  The  boy  has  whispered  some  to  those 
about  him  to-day,  but  has  addressed  no  remarks  whatever 
to  me."  Third  day:  **  Z's  seat  was  moved  away  from 
Miss  A  to-day.  He  is  very  pleasant  to  the  girls  on  either 
side  of  him.     I   feel  sure  he  will  do  better  now.     And  at 
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least  A's  persecutions  are  ended."     Fourth    day:     " 
unteered  a  recitation  and  did  well.     I  told  him  so." 

Two  weeks  later:  "  Z  has  whispered  and  written  not| 
to  the  ^ifls  across  the  aisle  this  afternoon  and  has  laugbei 
his  peculiar  laugh  a  great  deal.  1  laid  a  note  on  his  desk 
asking  him  to  wait  a  moment  this  evening,  I  did  this  that 
he  might  not  be  '  humiliated  '  by  a  public  request.  When 
the  bell  rang  his  hand  was  raised,  his  fingers  snapped  as  of 
old  and  he  said:  "What  d'  1  haf  to  stay  for?"  I  laughed 
and  he  waited. 

When  alone,  1  said:     "Z  you  can  agree  with   me. 
you  not,  thai   you  have  met   with    fair  treatment   in   i 
room  for  the  past  two  weeks?"     "Yessum."  he  answem 
"Then."   I  said,  "is  it  not  fair  that  you  do  your  part  also 
that  our  relations  be  pleasant?"     "Yessum." 
been  a  tendency  on  your  part  toward  disorder  and  am 
ance  this  afternoon;  please  be  careful  that  you  do  not  g 
too  far,  but  make  your  pride   rather  in  your  strong  recit 
tions."     "All  right,"  he  said,  and  left. 

Several  weeks  follow  with  about  the  same  daily  round  of 
conduct  on  Z's  part.  I  learned  to  expect  nothing  from  him 
but  sullenness  and  certainly  no  recitation  save  as  it  suited 
his  own  good  pleasure.  I  learned  not  to  see  his  sneering 
laugh,  as  well  as  many  other  things  which  he  did  or  did  not 
do  in  order  that  his  anger  might  not  be  aroused,  by  his  be- 
ing spoken  to,  unless  he  was  absolutely  annoying  us  by 
noise.  He  usually  manages  to  speak  in  a  sort  of  undertone 
when  met  alone  upon  the  street,  but  if  he  is  with  other  boys 
he  allows  them  to  perform  that  act  of  politeness  for  him.  I 
find  this  note  once:  "  Z  lifted  his  cap  to-day  when  he  met 
me."  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  solve  the  mystery.  On  a  later 
date,  this:  "  Z  spoke  pleasantly  and  smiled  this  morning 
when  he  gave  me  the  money  for  his  book."  Still  later: 
"  This  morning  Z  picked  up  B's  handkerchief  which  i 
lying  in  the  aisle  and  laid  it  on  her  desk,  he  usually  dn 
his  feet  over  all  such  articles." 

He  is  gruff  and  unkind  to  his  fellows,  both   boys  i 
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girls;  is  cruel  to  younger  children;  his  unpleasant  remarks 
are  a  dread  to  the  girls  of  the  room,  and  his  teachers  expect 
no  more  than  monosyllabic  answers  from  him  in  a  conver- 
sation. 

Other  pupils  are  to  him  as  so  many  animals  and  polite- 
ness and  gallantry  toward  his  friends  are  minus  quantities 
in  bis  make-up.  Five  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  term 
the  following  occurrence  is  noted:  "Z  was  quietly  asked 
to  speak  with  me  after  school.  He  asked  his  usual  question, 
but  waited  and  I  said:  **Z  do  you  know  that  you  have  an- 
noyed us  this  afternoon?"  **Ah,  I  don't  care,"  he  said. 
I  began  saying  something  further  and  he  again  answered 
with  the  same  words.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  princi- 
pal and  Z  exhibited  the  same  spirit  toward  him. 

When  he  returned  to  school  two  days  later  he  brought  a 
letter  from  his  parents  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

*'  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  him  stay  in  school 
the  balance  of  the  term.  If  you  cannot  do  anything  with 
him  let  him  have  his  books  and  please  don't  threaten  any 
punishment  unless  you  mean  it,  and  in  anything  reasonable 
in  that  line  you  have  our  cooperation.  But  a  proper  mixture  of 
firmness  and  kindness  will,  we  believe,  work  wonders  in  this 
case.  I  find  by  careful  inquiry  that  many  of  the  reports  made 
of  Z  are  not  true  altogether,  and  as  long  as  he  don't  lie  to 
shield  himself  we  will  continue  to  hope  that  he  will  be  able 
to  overcome  his  stubborn  and  sullen  disposition." 

Being  very  much  interested  in  the  case  and  anxious  to 
discover,  if  possible,  some  of  the  inner  life  of  the  boy,  a  list 
of  seventy  questions  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
same  grade  in  two  different  schools.  No  names  were  re- 
quired on  the  papers  and  thus  we  felt  there  could  be  no  re- 
straint in  the  answers. 

The  questions  were  given  to  a  hundred  pupils  and  but 
one  refused  to  answer  them.  Z's  paper  came  back  almost 
a  blank. 

I  wish  to  state  here  that  his  sight  and  hearing  are  un- 
impaired.    Later  an  essay  bearing  the  title:     "If  I  could  do 
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as   I   please,"   was  required;  Z  stepped  into  the  trap  I 
time  and  the  essay  is  given  below  verbatim: 

"  If  I  could  do  as  I  please,  I  would  be  eating  most  of  tl 


me,  and  would  not  go  to  school,  but  skate  and 
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minus  one  teacher  so  we  could  have  lots  of  fun.  1  would 
have  a  tandem  and  go  riding  every  night  with  my  girl;  I 
would  have  lots  of  money  and  all  kinds  of  guns  and  dogs 
and  go  hunting  every  day  in  winter,  and  in  summer  find  a 
good  place  to  swim  in  and  go  swimming  everyday.  I  would 
travel  all  over  Africa  and  hunt;  I  would  go  to  California  and 
eat  bananas  and  oranges.  1  should  like  to  go  to  Yale  and 
play  foot-ball  and  other  games,  I  would  have  servants  to 
do  all  the  work,  and  I  would  dress  fine.  I  should  like  t) 
know  how  to  play  the  piano  and  other  instruments." 

This  essay  is  the  exponent  of  the  boy's  character  aw 
probably  comes  as  near  to  the  truth  as  that  of  any  memlx 
of  the  class. 

On  the  day  when  the  school  closed  fortheChristmasv 
cation,  the  teacher  read  to  the  pupils,  "The  Birds'   Chris 
mas  Carol."     They  are  especially  fond  of  stories  in 
room  and  were  delighted   to  hear  this   one.     Z.  how 
paid  little  attention  save  in  places  where  he  was  able  to  per- 
vert  the   language   into   some    low    channel    of    thought. 
The  classes  were    to  be   dismissed   at    11:30  o'clock  thaj 
morning  but.  when  that  time  arrived,  there  remained  to  I 
read  but  the  last  short  chapter  and  the  pupils  said,  as  | 
with  one  voice;     "Oh  finish!  finish!" 

The  story  was  continued  and  we  had  reached  that  toud 
ing  point  where  Carol,  weary  with  the  day's  excitemei 
and  life's  pain  lay  quietly  in  her  bed  in  her  own  dair 
darkened  room,  and  the  family  down  stairs  were  listening 
silently  to  the  choir  boys  in  the  little  church  as  they  sang, 
"  My  Ain  Countree."  The  first  stanza  was  finished.  The 
room  was  silent,  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  pupils  were 
drooped  and  some  lashes  betrayed  tears.  Not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard.     The  second  stanza  was  begun: 
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"  The  earth  is  decked  wi*  flow'rs, 
Mony  tinted,  fresh  an'  gay, 
An*  the  birdies  warble  blithely, 
For  my  Faether  made  them  sae.*' 

(A  loud  snap  of  a  finger  from  the  rear  of  the  room:) 
"  Well,  Z?"  said  the  teacher. 
"Say,  when  we  a  goin'  home?'* 
"  In  a  moment  more."  (quietly.) 

"  But  these  sights  an'  these  soun's, 
Will  as  naething  be  to  me, 
When  I  hear  the  angels  singin' 
In  my  ain  countree." 

But,  **0,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  thought 
the  teacher.  The  spell  of  the  story  was  broken  and  those 
pupils  went  home,  having  lost  the  depth  of  beauty  breathed 
■forth  in  the  words  of  that  last  sweet  chapter. 

I  wish  that  time  and  space  had  permitted  me  to  have 
entered  here  the  multitude  of  evidence  to  be  obtained  from 
his  various  other  teachers.  But  you  have  at  least  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  character  as  it  stands  in  deep  shadow  among 
the  bright  figures  of  child-life.  What  a  record  it  makes, 
and  how  many  anxious  hours  it  represents! 

Hear  the  explanation  which  his  father  gives  as  his  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter: 

He  says  that  as  a  child  Z  was,  in  disposition,  as  their 
other  children,  but  that  the  brother  older  was  much  loved 
and  petted  by  his  first  teacher  and  when  Z  entered  school 
he  expected  the  same  sort  of  treatment  from  her  (the  same 
teacher)  but  she  was  indifferent  to  him  and  on  this  account 
he  grew  sullen  and  sour.  I  cannot  tell  how  far  this  serves 
as  a  key  to  his  character;  it  appears  to  me  that  there  must 
have  been  the  tendency  to  that  disposition,  in  the  child,  and 
it  was  possibly  strengthened  by  her  neglect.  She  treated 
the  sister  as  she  treated  Z  and  it  did  not  sour  her.  The 
root  of  that  disposition  was  there  by  hereditary  or  some 
strong  prenatal  influence,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
boy,  and  nourished  into  growth  by  the  parents'  indulgence 
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until  it  has  become  the  ugly  green  monster  which  ■ 
behold;  the  ruination  of  the  boy  and  the  man,  a  cun 
home,  a  terror  to  his  teacher  and  a  blight  upon  the  lives  of 
those  children  who  must  sit  with  him  daily  in  the  school- 
room. 

Day  after  day  as  I  look  from  Z  to  Ihe  fresh,  pure  open- 
hearted  girl  who  sits  across  the  aisle  from  him  there  c 
to  my  mind  these  lines  of  Sidney  Lanier's; 


■'  Light  raindrops  fall  and  wrinkle  the  sea. 
They  vanish  and  die  utterlj, 
One  would  not  know  that  the  raindrops  fell. 
If  the  deep  sea  wrinkles  did  not  tell. 

"So  souls  come  down  and  wrinkle  life 
Then  vaaish  in  the  flesh-sea  strife. 
One  would  not  know  that  souls  had  place 
If  'twere  not  for  the  wrinkles  on  life's  face," 


What  dimples  and  curves  of  beauty  some  souls  leave, 
what  ugly,  deep,  leathery  scars,  must  be  the  result  of  othfl) 


I 

eave, 
:hfl|^ 

I 


SUPERINTENDENT  HULL'S  PAPER. 

The  investigations  which  constitute  the  basis  of  this 
paper,  were  undertaken  with  the  original  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  troublesome  child  without  re- 
gard to  sex.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  the  troublesome  child  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
boy.  The  troublesome  girl  has  been  met  with,  but  she  is 
in  such  a  hopeless  minority  and  her  misdeeds  are  so  pecul- 
iarly her  own  that  it  seemed  best  to  consider  only  the 
troublesome  boy. 

The  investigation  has  been  made  along  the  three  lines 
suggested  by  the  following  questions:  {a)  What  docs  he 
do?  (h)  Why  does  he  do  it?  {c)  Could  he  do  other- 
wise? The  material  has  been  gathered  from  two  sources: 
{a)  The  written  answers  of  thirty  teachers  in  eight  cities  of 
the  second  class  in  Kansas.  In  October  last  a  request, 
enclosing  blank  for  answers,  was  mailed  to  about  fifty 
teachers  in  city  schools,  including  principals  and  superin- 
tendents.    The  reports  received,  though  brief,   evidenced 
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careful  and  thoughtful  preparation,  each  comprising  the 
results  of  the  study  of  a  particularly  troublesome  child. 

While  these  reports  have  materially  aided  me  in  my 
Child-Study  work,  the  study  and  investigation  necessary  in 
their  preparation  has  doubtless  been  helpful  to  these  teach- 
ers  themselves.     Indeed  very   gratifying  words   were   re- 
ceived from  some  of  them,  testifying  to  the  benefits  received 
in  this  way.     {b)  The  cases  of  discipline  that  have  come 
up  in  my  regular  duties  as  superintendent.     Though  not 
very  numerous,  these  have  furnished  good  opportunities  for 
a  study  of  these  questions.     Since  the  opening  day  of  our 
schools   the   three   questions:     What   does   he   do?     Why 
does  he  do  so?    Could  he  do  otherwise?  have  been  con- 
stantly in  my  mind,  and  in  every  case  of  discipline,  failure 
in  work  and  complaint  of  parent,  with  which  I  have  had  to 
deal,  my  aim  has  been  to  seek  for  correct  answers  to  these 
c|uestions.     My  custom  has  been  to  find  out  all  I  could 
from  a  friendly  talk  with  the  pupil  in  question,  and  by 
drawing  him  out  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  to  learn  what 
I  could  about  him  from  his  former  teachers;  to  question  his 
present  teacher  closely  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of 
lier  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  pupil  and  perhaps 
suggest  to  her  certain  investigations  that  she  might  make 
^with  profit.    This  plan  starts  the  teacher  to  studying  the 
child  and  enables  her  to  help  herself  in  this  and  other  cases. 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  usually  the  deport- 
ment of  the  pupil  has  improved,  his  interest  in  his  studies 
has  been  increased,  and  whipping  and  other  severe  punish- 
ments have  almost  been  eliminated. 

The  troublesome  boy  is  to  be  found  in  all  grades,  in- 
cluding the  high  school,  but  the  most  complete  and  interest- 
ing type  varies  in  age  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  A  com- 
pilation from  the  thirty  reports  before  referred  to,  shows 
that  he  is  an  active  urchin,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  doings.  What  does  he  do?  He  does 
about  everything  he  ought  not  to  do  and  leaves  undone 
about  everything  he  ought  to  do.     He  whispers,  he  talks, 
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he  studies  aloud,  he  mumbles;  he  turns  round  in  his  seat,  he 
twists,  he  wriggles,  he  squirms,  he  tidgets,  and  is  a  stranger 
to  bodily  repose;  he  twirls  his  pencil,  rattles  his  ink-well, 
rustles  his  paper,  and  makes  unnecessary  noise:  he  plays 
with  his  knife,  drops  liis  book,  rolls  marbles  across  the 
floor,  throws  paper  wads;  he  always  wants  something,  for- 
gets where  his  lesson  is,  is  either  too  slow  or  too  quick  in 
response  to  commands;  he  takes  pleasure  in  vexing  and 
thwarting  his  teacher,  runs  away  from  school,  longs  to  be 
out  doors  to  wander  about  at  will;  he  attracts  the  attention 
of  others,  annoys  them  and  leads  them  into  mischief;  he 
sits  in  an  awkward  position,  leans  against  the  wall,  shifts 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  is  shambling  in  his  gait;  he  is 
thoughtless,  neglects  his  lessons,  is  inattentive  in  recitation, 
is  saucy  and  impudenl,  and  usually  a  "smart  Aleck;"  he 
doeslhe  thousand  and  one  little  things  that  disturb  the  school, 
annoy  and  irritate  the  teacher,  and  is  in  general  a  "thorn 
in  the  flesh." 

Why  does  he  do  so?  The  most  common  answer  given 
in  the  thirty  reports,  is  the  lack  of  self-control.  In  his 
heart  the  boy  really  desires  to  do  better;  he  promises  to 
mend  his  ways,  and  perhaps  really  tries  to  improve  his  con- 
duel,  but  being  untrained  in  exercising  restraint  upon  self, 
he  sooner  or  later  gives  way  to  the  impulse  or  desire  of  the 
moment  and  his  eiTorts  to  be  good  come  to  naught.  The 
second  most  common  reason  assigned  is  nervousness,  the 
third  laxness  of  parental  discipline,  and  the  fourth  inherent 
depravity,  Other  causes  mentioned  by  two  or  more,  are 
■'  use  of  tobacco,"  "  pupil  thoroughly  hardened,"  "  has  been 
advanced  too  rapidly,"  "evil  companions."  "crowded 
schools,"  "environment,"  "thinks  it  smart  to  be  bad," 
"viciousness,"  "does  not  distinguish  right  from  wrong,"  But 
very  few  ascribe  the  boy's  troublesomeness  to  deliber- 
ate, willful,  unmitigable  meanness. 

The  observations  made  in  my  own  investigations  verify 
in  a  large  measure  the  correctness  of  the  reasons  assigned 
in  the  reports.     However,  thp  following  modilicatioas  an<& 


i 
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additions  seem  warranted.  Nervousness  is  overestimated 
as  a  reason  for  restlessness.  I  am  aware  that  the  nervous 
child  suffers  much  from  being  misunderstood,  and  even 
abused  in  the  average  school,  and  I  agree  that  next  to  the 
troublesome  child  the  nervous  child  has  the  greatest  claim 
upon  the  teacher's  attention  and  study. 

Nervousness  doubtless  tends  toward  restlessness,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  identical,  nor  are  they,  to  any  great 
extent,  necessarily  coexistent.  Nervous  children  are  gen- 
erally bright,  sensitive,  of  keen  perception,  easily  interested 
and  are  hard  workers  in  whatever  they  undertake.  Many 
of  the  most  restless  children,  those  that  squirm  and  twist 
and  wiggle  and  fidget  have  nerves  of  iron.  They  are  sur- 
charged with  vivacity  and  activity,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, and  prance  and  caper  like  young  colts  confined  in  a 
lot.  Not  infrequently  restlessness  has  been  found  to  be 
due  to  muscular  weakness  and  lack  of  muscular  control. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  lack  of  self-control 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the 
troublesome  boy,  but  I  am  less  certain  that  inherited  de- 
pravity is  so  great  a  factor  as  it  is  claimed  to  be.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  child  inherits  the  characteristics 
of  the  parent  to  any  marked  degree.  At  most,  only  innate 
tendencies  are  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  child. 
The  development  of  these  inborn  tendencies  into  fixed 
habits  of  character  is  chargeable  to  home  influence  and 
environment,  including  influence  of  companions  and  what 
may  be  known  as  *' street  education."  In  our  towns  and 
cities  the  boy's  ideals  are  formed  largely  through  street 
influence  and  street  companions,  and  ideals  thus  formed, 
even  when  not  positively  bad,  are  far  below  those  of  the 
school  and  home.  Among  these  influences  must  be  in- 
cluded low  and  contaminating  thought  and  the  nefarious 
habit  of  cirgarette-smoking. 

Could  he  do  otherwise?  This  question  is  of  the  greatest 
importance;  here  culminates  the  practical  value  of  these  in- 
vestigations. 
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Two  coRsideratioDs  arc  involved:  (n)  Is  the  boy  vol- 
unlanly  and  wittingly  troublesome,  or  is  his  conduct  the  re- 
sult of  influences  and  forces  beyond  his  control?  (b)  Can  the 
school  supply  conditions  and  apply  forces  that  will  enable 
him  to  do  otherwise?  As  to  the  first  consideration,  my  ex- 
perience covering  a  number  of  years,  and  my  study  of  spe- 
cific cases,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  troublesome 
child  could  not  do  otherwise  under  the  existing  conditions 
and  with  a  continuance  of  the  forces,  internal  and  external, 
by  which  his  life  is  influenced;  his  doings  are  not  erratic, 
willful  and  without  reason;  they  are  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  which  dominate  his  life.  Abundant  reason  can  be 
found,  either  in  the  child  or  in  his  environment,  in  school 
and  out,  for  every  one  of  his  multitudinous  misdeeds.  In 
almost  every  case  that  I  have  investigated,  or  that  has  been 
investigated  at  my  suggestion,  the  child  has  been  found  do- 
ing only  what  might  be  reasonably  expected  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  In  every  such  case  an  intelligent  seeking  " 
out  of  the  underlying  causes  has  proven  more  efHctent  than 
a  blind  battling  with  resulting  evils.  "An  ounce  of  pre-  — 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  particularly  when  the  " 
cure  does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease. 

The  troublesome  boy  cannot  help  being  troublesome,    — 
but  his  teachers  can  and  ought  to  help  him  to  get  over  being 
troublesome. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  stir  into  life  and  activity  the  latent 
forces  of  the  soul,  to  exalt  the  boy's  idea  of  the  importance 
of  school  and  the  value  of  education,  to  give  his  school-lite 
purpose  and  aim,  to  counteract  the  noxious  influence  of  en- 
vironment, to  tone  up  his  mental  powers,  and  to  develop 
his  will  power. 

These  are  grave  and  responsible  duties,  but  the  teacher 
must  meet  them.  The  mere  recognition  of  such  things  as 
among  the  possibilities  gives  the  teacher  broader  sympathy 
and  enlarges  his  stock  of  patience  and  makes  him  keener  in 
insight  and  more  fertile  in  resources.  He  learns  to  recognizc^ 
justice  as  well   as  expediency  in  allowing  the  abnormally^ 
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restless  boy  a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom.  In  time  he 
may  even  discover  that  in  a  skillfully  managed  school,  free- 
dom is  not  incompatible  with  good  order.  School-life  is  at 
best  artificial  and  there  must  needs  be  a  generous  amount 
of  common  sense  and  human  sympathy  which  recognizes  the 
rights,  the  comfort  and  even  the  frailties  of  children. 

The  case  of  a  boy  of  eleven  in  my  schools  will  serve  as 
an  example  in  this  connection;  he  is  neglected  at  home  and 
as  a  consequence  spends  much  of  his  time  **down  town;" 
he  is  the  best  errand  boy  in  town  and  attends  all  the  shows, 
being  engaged  to  sell  gum  and  pop-corn  on  such  occasions; 
his  active  and  restless  nature  and  his  habits  of  unrestrained 
freedom  make  the  conventional  school-room  seem  a  verita- 
ble prison-house  to  him.  At  first  his  teacher  found  it  im- 
possible to  keep  him  in  order  and  get  him  to  study,  and 
finally  came  to  me  for  help;  a  better  understanding  of  that 
boy  and  of  the  cause  of  his  restlessness  and  lack  of  studious- 
ness,  enabled  the  teacher  to  observe  his  actions  from  a  new 
view-point.  Our  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  his  behalf  and 
this,  together  with  a  manifestation  of  interest  in  his  but-of- 
school  enterprises,  gained  an  influence  over  him  which  was 
easily  utilized  in  leading  him  to  try  to  please  rather  than 
tease  his  teacher,  and  to  find  interest  in  his  studies. 

When  a  teacher  realizes  that  his  trouble  with  a  particular 
boy  is  due  to  the  boy's  lack  of  self-control  a  long  stride  has 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  helping  that  boy  to  better  re- 
lations with  the  school. 

If  the  boy  is  deficient  in  self-control,  his  teacher  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  the  boy's  actions  are  uncontrolled; 
that  he  is  led  by  his  impulses  and  gives  way  to  the  desires 
of  the  moment  with  little  thought  of  the  consequences.  Nor 
can  the  boy  be  expected,  within  himself,  to  cultivate  self- 
control;  he  must  be  guided  and  helped,  the  teacher  must 
lend  him  self-control,  and  encourage  and  stimulate  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  will,  until  the  power  and  habit  has 
been  developed  in  him. 

No  more  important  duty  devolves  upon  the  teacher  than 
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will-culture,  both  on  account  o(  its  value  as  an  element  ol 
education,  and  on  account  of  its  helpfulness  in  school  dis- 
cipline. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  brief  account  of  "how 
I  discovered  a  boy  while  attempting  to  reform  him."  He 
is  seventeen  years  old  and  a  member  of  my  geometry  class. 
He  has  not  been  considered  a  particularly  troublesome  boy, 
though  his  previous  record  was  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Last  year,  I  am  told,  he  caused  the  teacher  more  or 
less  trouble  and  the  records  show  that  he  failed  in  three  of 
his  studies  and  barely  made  a  passing  grade  in  the  fourth. 
Ho  annoyed  me  by  his  persistent  opposition  to  my  efforts 
to  arouse  some  enthusiasm  in  the  class.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  bare  facts  of  geometry  and  entirely  failed  in  his 
conception  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  demonstration. 
especially  in  the  exercises  for  original  work. 

I  was  unable  to  get  hold  of  my  class  as  I  wished  and 
considered  him  an  obstacle  in  my  way  and  determined  to 
investigate  his  case  thoroughly  and  either  win  him  over  to 
the  work  or  drop  him  from  the  class. 

1  found  him  to  be  self-willed,  difficult  to  persuade,  and 
to  possess  but  little  ambition  to  excel.  If  anything  meas- 
ured up  with  his  idea  of  what  is  worth  having,  he  mastered 
it  fairly  well,  otherwise  he  was  indifferent  to  the  opinion  or 
wishes  of  his  teachers;  however,  I  discovered  that  he  knew 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  received  credit  for,  owing, 
perhaps  to  his  lack  of  the  power  of  expression  and  to  his  in- 
difference. His  teachers  have  since  been  convinced  they 
were  probably  deceived  in  this  respect  all  last  year.  Evi- 
dently here  was  a  boy  who  would  amount  to  something  in 
school  if  the  best  that  was  in  him  could  be  brought  out- 
Having  made  these  discoveries,  my  interest  in  the  class 
centered,  for  a  time,  in  that  boy,  and  within  one  month,  while 
the  entire  class  was  working  nicely  and  quite  enthusiastic^ 
upon  the  subject,  that  boy  astonished  us  all  with  his  re- 
markable cleverness  in  geometry. 

He  undoubtedly  has  the  best  mind  for  mathematics  ir> 
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the  entire  school;  more  than  that  he  now  ranks  among  the 
best  in  every  one  of  his  studies  and  is  making  up  back  work 
with  the  determination  to  graduate  with  his  class  next  year 
in  spite  of  past  failures. 

SUPERINTENDENT   GLOTFELTER'S    DISCUSSION. 

The  following  observations  are  not  so  complete  as  they 
could  have  been  had  the  children  written  about  been  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  writer,  or  of  a  teacher  inter- 
ested in  the  record.  They  are  the  result  of  inquiries  sent 
to  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  asking  for  the  record  of 
a  troublesome  pupil's  acts  in  detail  for  a  single  week.  Ex- 
perienced teachers  will  recognize  in  them  the  familiar  his- 
tory of  many  a  child,  and  perhaps  the  discerning  reader 
^11  get  a  few  glimpses  of  the  teachers  who  made  the 
records. 

Of  twenty-three  children  reported  as  troublesome,  but 
one  is  a  girl.  This  is  not  because  there  are  no  troublesome 
girls,  but  because  the  troublesome  boy  is  so  in  a  greater 
ciegree.  In  every  case  the  child  is  older  than  the  average 
in  his  grade,  and  sixteen  of  them  are  twelve  years  of  age  or 
above.  Every  child  mentioned  has  failed  of  promotion 
once  or  more. 

The  terms  used  in  describing  these  pupils'  faults  are: 
Inattentive,  attracting  the  attention  of  others,  whispering, 
fidgety,  lazy,  indifferent,  irregular  in  attendance,  idle, 
thoughtless,  careless,  talkative,  mumbling,  nervous,  grinning, 
noisy,  stubborn,  impudent,  destructive,  ill-tempered, 
quarrelsome,  truancy,  lying,  vulgar,  cheating,  sneaking,  dis- 
obedient. Many  of  these  terms  are  synonymous.  Prob- 
ably all  these  troublers  could  be  classified  into  three 
classes,  the  first  and  largest  being  the  uninterested,  those 
that  from  wide  and  various  experience  upon  the  streets, 
and  in  conversation  and  contact  with  those  older  than  them- 
selves, find  the  school  exercises,  planned  for  younger 
minds  than  theirs,  stale  and  irksome;  another  class  would 
include  those  who  have  little  or  no  power  to  concentrate 
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their  attention  upon  anything,  and  so  wander  front  t 
thing  to  another,  craving  the  companionship  and  conversa- 
tion of  those  about  them;  the  third  class  includes  those 
actually  antagonistic  to  the  school,  its  discipline,  its  exer- 
cise, and  all  its  requirements.  Contact  with  the  teacher, 
attempts  at  compulsion  on  the  one  hand  and  resistance  on 
the  other  develop  in  these  impudence,  indifference,  irregu- 
larity, and  carelessness.  But  few  of  the  children  reported 
upon  are  in  the  third  class,  only  two  having  been  reported 
as  liars,  one  sneak,  two  vulgar,  and  but  few  disobedient. 
Our  tests  did  not  show  these  children  defective  in  anything 
except  will-power. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reports  condensed:       ^^_ 

^H 

Boy,  twelve  years  old,  in  fourth  grade.  "^^^ 

Monday — Brought  snowball  into  schoolroom;  was  very 
restless. 

Tuesday — Gave  trouble  by  drawing  pictures  when  he 
was  pretending  to  study  his  geography  lesson. 

Wednesday— He  was  almost  tardy;  was  very  restlei 

Thursday — Tripped  a  bov  in  the  hall,  causing  hifl 
fall. 

Friday—  Very   fidgety,    talked   in   undertone, 
pered. 

This  boy's  parents  are  of  nervous  temperament,  and 
in  their  control  of  him  have  emphasised,  rather  than  sup- 
pressed the  effect  of  his  inherited  tendency.  He  is  trouble- 
some from  habit,  from  lack  of  will-force  sufficient  to  con- 
trol his  activity.  I  remember  that  under  one  of  his  teach- 
ers earlier  his  work  and  conduct  were  very  much  improved 
for  awhile  through  the  exercise  of  her  will.  He  can  he] 
No.  2. 

Boy,  nine  years  old,  in  first  grade.      (Not  reporterf 
days). 

This   boy  is  lazy,  restless,  loves  to  talk,  laugh,  and 
scuffle.     He  meddles  with    the  younger  children,  strila 
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and  teasing  them.  He  resents  being  reproved,  is  some- 
times impudent,  sometimes  uses  vulgar  words,  but  is  not 
untruthful,  and  his  teacher  thinks  him  not  so  bad  as  he 
formerly  was.  He  sometimes  controls  himself  through  fear 
of  punishment,  and  can  undoubtedly  help  doing  as  he  does. 
If  it  were  possible  to  put  him  in  a  class  with  boys  and  girls 
of  his  own  age  he  would  probably  behave  differently. 

No.  3. 

Boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  fifth  grade. 

Flipped  notes  down  the  aisle,  chewed  gum;  on  being 
made  to  throw  it  away  immediately  put  some  more  in  his 
mouth,  coughed  to  disturb  the  room  and  tried  to  induce 
others  to  join  in  it,  muttered  in  an  undertone  on  being  re- 
proved, cheated,  threatened  teacher  when  he  knew  a  pun- 
ishment was  due  him. 

No.  4. 

Boy,  thirteen,  seventh  grade. 

Monday — Played  with  a  string,  lost  place  during  recita- 
tion, was  noisy,  played  truant  in  the  afternoon. 

Tuesday — No  interest  in  his  lesson,  acted  like  a  stranger, 
liad  no  pencil,  borrowed  and  lost  his  teacher's,  was  gen- 
erally troublesome,  lied  about  his  absence,  and  tried  to 
involve  a  good  boy  who  happened  to  be  absent  the  same 
<sifternoon  in  his  truancy. 

Wednesday — Idle,  whispered,  lost  his  place  again  dur- 
ing recitation,  washed  a  girl's  face  with  snow,  and  lied 
^bout  it. 

Thursday — Had  to  change  his  seat  on  account  of  his 
<iisturbing  others.  A  declamatory  contest  was  held  in  the 
room  to-day  and  he  tried  to  distract  the  speakers  by  pan- 
tomime.    The  speakers  complained  of  him. 

Friday — Troublesome' all  day,  just  as  he  has  been  for 
two  years  and  a  halt. 

This  boy  uses  tobacco,  dislikes  everyone,  girls  especially. 
Hates  school  and  lessons,  is  a  coward,  boaster,  and  talebearer. 
He  has  been  i-eared  by  a  doting  mother,  with  whom  he 
has  carried  on  a  continual  contest,  usually  coming  off  best. 
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What  with  humoring  and  yielding  his  egotism  has  been 
overdeveloped,  while  his  self-directive  will  has  not  been 
trained  at  all.  He  probably  could  help  it  with  different 
surroundings,  or  fear  might  work  a  change  in  him,  but  his 
mother  always  spoils  the  effect  of  reasonable  chastisement 
by  thinking  him  unjustly  treated. 

No.  5. 

Boy,  fifteen  years  old,  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Asked  to  sit  by  the  radiator,  although  the  room  is  com- 
fortably warm,  asks  to  borrow  a  knife  often  to  sharpen  his 
pencils,  comes  in  before  the  opening  bell  rings,  which  is 
against  the  rule,  mumbles  when  reproved,  accidently  knocks 
over  the  flower  vases,  the  window  stick,  and  whatever  will 
make  a  disturbance.  He  takes  his  pencil-tablet  home  and 
forgets  to  bring  it  back,  so  cannot  have  the  lesson  without 
causing  some  disturbance  in  providing  him  paper.  He  per- 
sistently slides  down  in  his  seat  until  he  seems  sitting  on 
the  middle  of  his  spine.  Prepares  his  lesson  so  carelessly 
that  it  cannot  be  read.  Keeps  himself  constantly  before 
the  school.  This  boy  is  just  at  the  captious  age  of  adoles- 
cence. He  is  ill  tempered  and  quarrelsome.  When  on  the 
playgrounds  he  is  sure  to  annoy  and  impose  upon  the 
younger  children.  He  is  fond  of  threatening  to  play  truant 
or  come  tardv  when  he  is  where  he  thinks  his  teacher  will 
overhear  him.  He.  also,  is  the  son  of  parents  of  nervous 
temperament  which  probably  gives  him  his  tendency  towards 
irritability  and  disorderlv  conduct.  Mismanagement  both  at 
homo  and  in  school  has  doubtless  helped  to  fix  his  habit  of 
lawlessness.  He  can  help  it.  He  is  a  model  of  gentlemanly 
behavior  on  occasion,  and  will,  doubtless,  become  a  well- 
bchavod  vouttiT  i^entleman  in  a  few  vears. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  those  cases,  as  well  as  all  that  our 
toachors  h.ivo  roportod.  aro  a  record  of  mistakes,  mistakes 
on  tho  part  of  parents  and  teachers.  When  we  understand 
childion  bettor  wo  mav  have  no  troublesome  ones. 
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SUPT.  DOLPHIN'S  DISCUSSION. 
Nothing  puzzles  the  average  teacher  more  than  the 
problem  of  the  not-altogether-bad,  but  invariably  trouble- 
some boy;  the  deliberate  consideration  of  what  the  most 
troublesome  *  features  of  his  conduct  are,  why  they  exist, 
and  what  their  remedies  may  be,  must  prove  helpful  to  both 
teacher  and  boy.  Recently  fifty  teachers  in  our  schools 
were  called  upon  to  consider  the  cases  of  the  most  trouble- 
some boys  that  came  under  the  supervision  of  each,  and  re- 
I^orts  made  on  the  question  are  given  in  the  following  gen- 
eral summary: 

1.  Health, — Out  of  the  fifty  boys  considered,  thirty- 
^ight  possessed  good  health,  and  the  remaining  twelve  who 
"^¥ere  the  least  troublesome  of  the  fifty  had  various  chronic 
physical  ailments. 

2.  Temperament, — Twenty-two  were  of  a  nervous  vital 
"temperament,  and  twenty-eight  were  found  to  be  moody, 
sullen  and  constitutionally  obstinate. 

3.  Physical  Defects. — Thirty  were  found  to  be  without 
physical  defect  of  any  description,  while  twelve  were  found 
"•o  have  defective  hearing,  three  were  dwarfs  and  five  were 
troubled  with  defective  eyes. 

4.  The  Most  Troublesome  Features  of  Conduct, — Whisper- 
ing, 12;  idleness  and  inattention,  20;  teasing  others,  4;  ten- 
dency to  anger,  3;  impudence  and  stubbornness,  6;  lies,  4. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Can  they  help  doing  so?" 
"thirty  signified  a  desire  to  overcome  the  troublesome  con- 
<iuct,  but  could  not.    The  development  of  self-control  had 
%een  neglected  in  most  of  these  cases,  and  in  the  cases  of 
^he  remaining  twenty,  the  idleness  and  inattention  were  at- 
"tributed  to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  beyond  their  grasp, 
9nd  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  recitation  which  ap- 
pealed to  their  attention  or  interest. 

Twenty  out  of  the  fifty  used  tobacco  and   twenty-six 

were  decidedly  unclean  as  to  person  and  clothing.     As 

to  standing  in  class,  thirty-eight  out  of  the  fifty  ranked 

very  low  as  to  scholarship  and  few  had  access  to  any  litera- 
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tiiii;  except  that  provided  by  the  school.  Letters  written 
by  the  boys  disclosed  the  fact  Ihat  all  except  eight  liked 
school,  and  had  ambilions  for  military  life,  travel,  or  adven- 
ture. In  all  cases  the  boys  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  city 
and  forty  of  them  had  been  considered  troublesome  by  all 
teachers  under  whose  supervision  they  happened  to  be 
placed. 

The  most  valuable  result  connected  with  the  study  of 
these  boys  was  the  increased   consideration  and  sympathy 
1  the  teacher  and  the  renewed  determination  t'o 
t  the  boys  in  gaining  habits  of  self-control. 


SUPT,  LOWTHER'S  DISCUSSION. 

Can  he  do  otherwise?  Ttiis  proposition  opens  up  the 
controversy  between  heredity  and  environment.  To  insist 
that  the  child  could  not,  under  any  circumstances  pursue  a 
course  different  from  the  one  he  has  pursued  would  be  a 
species  ot  fatalism  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  oi 
free  will  and  personal  responsibility  for  conduct.  To  as- 
sume, for  example,  that  every  child  given  to  lying,  or  steal- 
ing, or  any  other  of  the  abnormal  traits  met  with  in  the 
schoolroom,  is  tainted  by  a  more  or  less  perverse  ancestry 
would  be  as  far  from  the  truth  as  to  deny  altogether  that 
the  child  owed  anything  to  the  parent  for  his  general  char- 
acter and  disposition. 

While  it  is  certain  that  both  normal  and  abnormal  trsils 
may  be  transmitted,  recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate 
that  desirable  traits  are  inherited  more  largely  than  unde- 
sirable ones  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one.  Much 
that  is  regarded  as  hereditary  may  be  and  probably 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  child  fashions  his  life  after 
that  of  his  parents.  Children  are  born  imitators.  If  the 
father  smokes,  or  swears,  or  drinks,  the  child  feels  it  his 
privilege  to  do  likewise.  He  unconsciously  copies  the 
habits  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

Some  months  ago  I   had  occasion  to  talk  with  a  boy 
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addicted  to  smoking.  He  had  become  very  offensive  to  his 
teacher  and  schoolmates,  because  of  the  odor  of  tobacco  on 
his  clothes.  He  admitted  he  smoked,  but  insisted  that  he 
did  not  smoke  on  the  school-grounds,  nor  carry  cigars  to 
school.  To  his  mind  he  had  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  evidently  he  did  not  consider  that  the  school  authorities 
had  control  of  his  actions  at  home.  Furthermore  he  main- 
tained that  his  father  smoked  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
so,  too;  besides,  smoking  was  certainly  not  a  very  bad  habit, 
for  he  had  known  men  to  smoke  for  years,  and  were  living 
yet,  in  apparently  as  good  health  as  other  men. 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  set  down  as  a  clear  case  of  in- 
heritance. May  it  not  have  been  one  of  ''adaptation  to 
environment?"  True,  the  predisposition  may  have  been 
transmitted,  but  had  there  not  been  a  suitably  nourishing 
soil  there  would  have  been  no  development.  Had  the  sur- 
roundings been  different,  had  the  boy  been  supplied  with  a 
better  set  of  ideals,  the  result  would  doubtless  have  been 
different. 

There  is,  therefore,  abundant  reason  for  concluding  that 
heredity  plays  a  much  smaller  part  as  a  determining  factor 
than  is  commonly  believed.  If  the  conditions  that  control 
and  hamper  the  child's  life  could  be  changed,  we  would 
have  reason  to  expect  abnormal  peculiarities  to  cease  to 
obtrude  themselves,  and  possibly  disappear  entirely. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fruitful  field  for  the  teacher.  Whether 
or  not  the  abnormal  child  can  or  will  act  otherwise  depends 
very  largely  on  the  teacher's  management  of  the  case.  This 
means  a  study  of  the  individual  child.  Mass  teaching 
seeks  to  make  every  child  conform  to  the  conventional 
standard.  Every  child  is  an  exception  in  that  he  has  an 
individuality  of  his  own.  And  he  has  a  right  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  individual.     Someone  calls  it  a  divine  right. 

One  day  a  boy  came  to  my  office  with  a  note  from  his 
teacher  saying  that  the  bearer  had  become  so  obnoxious 
that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  room. 
He  was  idle,  noisy,  inattentive,  obstinate,  impudent,  and 
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perhaps  a  score  of  other  misdemeanors  could  be  charged  t 
his  account.  My  investigation  developed  the  surprising 
facts  that  he  was  subject  to  violent  fits  of  headache,  that 
he  had  some  form  of  caianh,  that  he  was  almost  blind 
in  one  eye,  and  that  his  hearing  in  one  ear  was  de- 
fective. He  admitted  that  at  times  he  felt  perfectly 
miserable  Poor,  afflicted  boy!  No  wonder  he  grew 
discouraged  as  he  saw  his  inability  to  measure  up  with  his 
classmates!  His  teacher,  ignorant  of  his  defects,  held, 
him  responsible  tor  all  the  work.  He  became  despondent, 
morose,  distrustful  of  his  teacher,  finally  disliking  her 
and  charging  maltreatment  as  a  cause  for  hU  miscondud. 
Evidently  the  first  duty  of  a  teacher,  on  observing  a 
peculiarity  in  a  child,  is  to  study  the  cause.  The  root  of  the 
evil  may  be  some  physical  defect  needing  the  attention  of 
a  physician. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point:  Last  year,  in  the  third  grade.a 
little  girl  had  been  giving  her  teacher  no  end  of  trouble. 
She  was  petulant,  contrary,  inattentive,  disrespectful,  and 
was  failing  to  maintain  her  standing  in  her  class.  Her 
parents  could  not  account  for  it.  and  were  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  the  teacher.  But  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most 
kind,  gentle  and  patient  teachers  I  have  ever  known.  The 
child  complained  more  or  less  of  headache,  so  someone  sug- 
gested having  her  eyes  examined  by  an  oculist.  This  was 
done.  The  investigation  showed  an  extreme  case  of  astig- 
matism. Glasses  were  fitted.  She  was  promoted  condi- 
tionally at  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  has  had  no 
further  trouble,  stands  high  in  her  class,  and  is  perfectly 
happy  in  her  work. 

The  parent  should  not  be  ignored  in  this  study.  The 
cooperation  of  the  parent  is  not  only  desirable,  but  abso- 
lutely essential  if  many  of  the  cases  be  reached.  A  large 
number  of  troubles  at  school  may  be  directly  traced  to  the 
home-life.  Parents  often  know  little  and  care  less  about 
the  school  and  their  children's  interests  therein.  They 
want  to  be  let  alone.     The  teacher,  they  say,  is  paid  for 
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teaching  school.  Hence,  the  reason  many  teachers  endure 
the  annoyance  of  an  incorrigible  rather  than  complain.  A 
true  teacher  is  inventive,  tactful,  many-sided.  In  addition 
to  her  other  natures  she  must  be  somewhat  of  a  missionary 
to  preach  the  new  gospel — not  to  the  heathen — but  to 
parents,  and  enlist  their  interest  in  the  saving  of  the  boys 
and  girls. 

An  incident  of  considerable  interest  to  the  writer,  the 
outcome  of  which  is  awaited  with  some  anxiety,  is  here 
given:  A  colored  boy,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  in  the 
fifth  grade,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  irritation  for  sev- 
eral terms.  Usually  taking  two  terms  to  each  term's  work,  he 
is  left  stranded  with  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  much  younger 
than  himself.  Naturally  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  high- 
tempered,  ever  ready  to  take  up  fancied  insults  by  white 
children,  he  managed,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  stir  up  a 
fight  or  two  each  week.  In  school  he  was  idle,  inattentive, 
noisy,  disturbing  others  who  wished  to  study,  insolent  to 
his  teacher,  and  so  on.  Twice  he  attempted  to  fight  his 
teacher  (a  male  teacher),  once  drawing  the  poker.  Ordi- 
narily he  would  have  been  suspended  long  before  he  was. 
At  last  the  climax  came  and  he  was  sent  home.  He  begged 
to  be  reinstated;  was  kindly,  yet  firmly,  told  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  him;  but  that  he  might,  if  he  wished, 
bring  his  father  to  talk  it  over.  In  a  day  or  two  the  boy 
appeared  with  his  father.  The  latter  had  no  sympathy  for 
the  boy,  and  soon  showed  that  he  considered  a  '*  flogging  " 
the  proper  medicine  for  all  ills  mental  or  moral,  if  not  phy- 
sical. The  boy  himself  admitted  that  he  ought  to  be 
whipped. 

The  conversation  turned  to  his  home-life.  They  lived 
in  a  little  shanty,  bare  and  cogifortless.  Meals  neglected 
or  irregular — usually  no  warm  dinner  at  all.  Father  away 
all  day  at  work.  Boy  did  not  always  go  home  at  noon. 
Often  got  hungry.  His  mother,  sick  in  bed  and  not  ex- 
pected to  live,  was  mentioned.  This  was  his  tender  spot. 
He  burst  into  tears.     He  seemed  to  realize  for  the  moment 
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how  wayward  he  had  been,  how  much  sufiering  he  had 
caused  his  mother.  He  thought  he  could  do  belter;  for  her 
sake  he  would  try. 

It  was  decided  to  try  him  once  more.  For  various  rea- 
sons the  whipping  was  po.slponed  till  the  following  Friday, 
when  he  was  to  come  to  the  office  to  take  his  punishment. 
Provided,  if  he  could  at  that  time  bring  a  statement  from 
his  teacher  that  he  had  been  a  good  boy,  then  the 
chastisement  was  to  be  postponed  another  week.  On 
Friday  evening  he  appeared  with  a  note,  a  mingled 
expression  of  doubt  and  hope  on  his  face.  When  the  sen- 
tence, "  He  has  been  a  model  boy,"  was  read,  his  black  face 
lighted  up.  He  thought  he  could  do  as  well  another  week. 
He  did  do  as  well.     Then  came  vacation. 

The  apparent  reformation  may  be  due  to  fear  of  punish- 
ment, hanging  over  him  like  a  Damocles  sword,  in  which 
case  it  will  hardly  prove  permanent.  Or  it  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  possible  fact  that  the  lather  adopted  certain 
suggestions  about  the  cooking  and  the  meals.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  if  in  the  interim  a  few  gleams  of  light  should 
struggle  through  his  sluggish  brain  and  show  him  ihe 
beauty  of  a  better  life,  the  questionableness  of  the  means 
that  brought  it  about  will  be  waived. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  illustration.  These  are 
types  of  many  that  occur  daily.  What  we  as  teachers  need 
to  do  is  to  study  the  characteristics  of  each  child,  and  deal 
with  him  as  an  individual,  having  his  peculiarities  discov- 
ered, appreciated,  and  respected.  We  need  to  cultivate  a 
larger  sympathy  that  will  reach  down  and  touch  his  inner 
life,  inspire  him  with  new  hope,  and  give  him  faith  in  him- 
self. 

PRES.  TAYLOR'S  DISCUSSON. 

1  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  large  attendance  and  the 

awakened  interest  in  Child-Study.     1  recall  the  fact  that  the 

first  meetings  of  the  state  were  not  largely  attended,  but 

each  year  the  interest  has  grown,  and  the  attendance  to-5J 
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shows  how  fully  the  movement  has  taken  possession  of  the 
state.  Teachers  should  not  forget  that  the  character  of  the 
higher  activities  of  the  child  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  lower  activities  develop;  that  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  former  depends  largely  upon  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  latter;  that  the  education  of  the  will 
should  begin  with  the  little  child  and  that  ideal  character 
depends  upon  intelligent  training  throughout  youth;  that 
children  should  not  simply  be  given  proper  conceptions  of 
right,  but  should  also  be  led  to  their  realization.  I  hold 
that  the  most  sympathetic  and  intelligent  child-training 
sometimes  fails  unless  punishment  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion to  enforce  right  action;  that  fear  of  punishment  is 
sometimes  the  only  effective  restraint;  that  the  mother  who 
finds  consolation  in  the  fact  that  she  had  never  refused  a 
single  request  of  her  boy  could  hardly  understand  how  fully 
she  was  responsible  for  his  misdeeds. 

In  the  iiiterest  in  Child  Study  shown  at  the  recent 
Mothers'  Congress,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Fed- 
eration, is  found  much  encouragement  in  the  promised  co 
operation.  Many  mothers  are  studying  the  child  and  are 
already  cooperating  more  intelligently  with  the  teacher. 
Teacher  and  parent  should  come  into  closer  relationship 
and  they  should  strive  more  earnestly  to  work  in  harmony 
with  each  other. 


PROF.  OLIN^S  DISCUSSION. 
The  studies  of  individual  cases  that  have  been  given, 
show  that  the  teacher  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
psychology,  if  she  would  circumvent  the  troublesome  boy. 
You  may  call  it  gumption  or  tact,  instead  of  psychology; 
but  it  is  a  knowledge  of  child-mind  and  the  motives  that 
will  lead  it  toward,  01  away  from  certain  lines  of  activity. 
And  no  teacher  can  govern  well  without  this  knowledge. 

One  observes  the  clouds,  or  the  wind,  or  the  signal  ser- 
vice flags,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  the  signs  that  are 
hown.     No  less  does  the  weather-wise  teacher,  by  a  hun- 
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dred  signs  in  appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  troublesome 
boy,  gain  a  knowledge  of  coming  trouble.  She  will  sec 
many  things  that  she  does  not  notice;  and  her  skill  as  a 
school  administrator  will  often  consist  in  harmlessly  side- 
tracking the  urchin  who  is  rushing  straight  toward  an  open 
breach  with  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  as  important  to  avoid  trouble  as  it  is  to  show  your- 
self the  master  when  in  open  conflict. 


A  YOUTHFUL  ESTIMATE  OF  DETEY, 
A  young  lady  teacher  in  a  mission  Sunday-school  was 
instructing  a  youngster  making  his  first  appearance.  She 
had  put  him  through  a  half-hour  or  more  in  the  rudimen 
tary  principles,  and  was  reviewing  her  work.  "  Now."  she 
said,  "  tell  me  again  who  made  the  world  and  all  thai  is  in 
it?"  "  God  did."  replied  the  boy,  with  commendable 
promptitude.  "  God  can  do  everything,  can't  He?"  she 
asked  again.  The  boy  hesitated  a  moment,  "  ]  don't  be- 
lieve He  could  lick  Dewey,"  he  answered  at  last,  and  his 
teacher  sal  silent  between  her  religion  and  her  patriotism. 
— Satt  Francisco  Wave. 

Jt  jH  Jt 

A  small  boy  in  the  First  Ward  has  been  afflicted  with  the 
chicken  pox.  The  disease  is  becoming  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced. Yesterday  morning  he  went  to  his  mother  and 
looking  at  the  back  of  his  hand,  which  was  covered  with 
the  rash,  asked  modestly,  "  When  do  the  feathers  come?" 
^  ji  ji 

What  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  our  language 
was  displayed  by  the  Italian  prelate  who  prides  himself  on 
his  English  when  in  the  midst  of  a  discourse  he  remarked 
solemnly:  "  There  are,  my  brethren,  three  enemies  against 
whom,  all  our  life  long,  we  are  bound  to  fight — the  devil,  the 
world,  and"  (for  a  moment  he  pondered)  "the  meat." 
— Tunes-  Herald. 
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{Continued.] 

'T'HE  pupils  will  now  be  ready  to  discern  the  grammatical 
*  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence.  The  sentence  will  become 
the  starting  paint  of  formal  grammatical  instruction.  Whether  it 
is  best,  as  Franz  Kern  suggests,  to  begin  with  the  finite  verb, 
as  containing  the  essential  elements  of  the  sentence,  is 
doubtful,  as  this  view  implies  a  logical  abstraction.  But  the 
simple  sentence,  with  its  subject,  predicate,  object  and  other 
modifiers,  will  form  a  firm  basis  for  elementary  analysis. 
This  analysis  must  remain  general  at  this  stage,  and  omit  con- 
fusing details.  Observations  will  illustrate  to  the  child  the 
simple  relations  of  these  parts  of  the  sentence,  and  of  sub- 
stantive, adjectival,  adverbial  and  verbal  elements  to  one 
another,  without  the  need  of  formal  definitions. 

It  is  open  to  discussion  whether  diagraming  the  sentence 
will  contribute  much  to  the  clearness  of  its  conception.  If 
there  were  a  way — interesting  to  the  children  as  well  as 
illustrating  the  organic  facts  of  the  sentence — the  weight  of 
argument  would  be  in  favor  of  the  diagrammatic  method. 
But  the  ordinary  diagram-forms  are  utterly  unsatisfactory; 
they  ignore  the  evolution  of  tJie thought ^s  expressed  in  the  sen- 
tence; they  regard  the  latter  "from  the  standpoint  of  formal 
grammar — that  is,  as  a  thing  dead  and  static,  a  manufacture 
instead  of  a  growth  "  (Gertrude  Buck,  **The  Sentence- Dia- 
gram," Educational  Review,  March,  1897).  Miss  Buck  re- 
minds us  of  the  evolution  of  the  sentence,  from  the  inter- 
jectional  expression  of  a  homogeneous  feeling  (the  single 
word  of  the  young  child  is  more  or  less  interjectional  in 
character,  at  any  rate  stands  epigrammatically  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  entire  thought)  to  a  differentiated,  though 
stenographic,  assertion  of  an  empirical  judgment  that  has 
crystallized  into  a  logical  concept;  and  she  suggests  a  tree- 
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shaped  diagram.  It  is  well  to  consult  the  writings  of  Franz 
Kern  on  the  subject  of  a  sentence  analysis  ("i?jV  Deutscht 
SalsUkrf."  Berlin.  1883:  '"Zur  Methodik  des  Deutschen  Un- 
terrichts,"  1883;  "Zustand  und  Gegensland,"  i8S6;)  he  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  the  untenability  of  the  copula-idea. 
However,  it  may  be  best  to  postpone  diagraming  which 
presupposes  a  good  deal  of  fJiic/ discrimination,  till  the  lime 
of  secondary  instruction;  for  the  child's  standard  of  exact- 
ness is  considefably  lower  than  the  adult's,  and  can  be  pre- 
maturely advanced  only  at  an  expense  of  lime  and  energy 
better  employed  in  other  directions. 

The  so-called  compound  sentence  will  hardly  need  spe- 
cial treatment  at  this  stage;  a  recognition  of  the  co-ordi- 
nated  relationship  of  parts  found  there  will  suffice.  The 
complex  sentence  can  be  treated  as  what  it  really  is,  viz.; 
An  expanded  simple  sentence,  the  expansion  being  produced 
by  substituting  (dependent)  sentences  (clauses)  for  single 
words  or  phrases.  Of  course,  it  is  notstrictly  true  that  such 
clauses  are  consciously  substituted  by  the  writer  or  speaker; 
the  process  is  rather  that  a  clause  is  used  when  a  single 
word  or  phrase  would  be  inadequate. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  common  practice,  to  dissect 
selections  from  literature  by  so-called  analysis,  deserves  to 
be  denounced  as  truly  barbaric;  selections  should  be  used  as 
illustrations  only.  The  children's  own  compositions  will 
furnish  material  for  analytic  practice,  the  main  function  of 
which  is  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  well-connected  and 
precise  expression. 

To  recapitulate:  At  this  stage  of  logical  development. 
the  child  may  be  expected  to  discriminate,  in  a  general  ti-ay. 
between  subject,  predicate,  object,  and  modifiers;  and  also 
to  recognise*  (not  define)  nouns  (pronouns)  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, adverbs,  and  perhaps  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 


•If  there  ahonld  be  any  hesitation  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  the 
possibility  of  recognizing  parts  of  speech  without  defining  them,  let 
him  be  reminded  that  he  knows  and  recog-niKea  a  great  many  things 
without  being  conscious  of  their  definition,  or  ever  having  defined 
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If  further  analysis  should  be  deemed  desirable,  the  con- 
struction of  sentences  may  be  represented  in  the  following 
manner:* 

Signify  principal  statements  by  capital  letters  in  their 
natural  series,  e.  g,: 

"  An  inventor  is  rarely  a  scholar  *'= A. 

**  It  was  a  consoling  dream,  but  it  was  only  a  dream  '*  = 
^;  B. 

Or  in  case  one  statement  is  parenthetically  enclosed  in 
another: 

"Rarely  (for  invention  presupposes  technical  skill)  is 
an  inventor  ascholar"=A(B)A. 

Sentences  like  the  following  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
as  simple  sentences  (with  more  than  one  subject,  or  predi- 
cate, or  object): 

'•  My  sister  and  her  friend  met  me  at  the  gate;  we  took 
at  walk  and  enjoyed  ourselves  *'=  A;  B. 

Only  when  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  several  sen- 
tences having  been  compounded  or  contracted  into  one, 
may  the  sentence  figure  assume  this  form: 

*'  The  little  girl  had  brown  eyes  and  black  hair,  and  was 
clever  and  courageous  "= A-f-B. 

In  complex  sentences  the  principal  statement  is  treated 


them;  and  that  he  would  often  be  very  slow  in  recognizing'  an  ob- 
ject from  its  definition.  In  thinking-  of  a  table,  e.  g.,  is  Webster's 
definition  of  this  useful  piece  of  furniture  present  to  his  mind,  or 
does  he  know  it  at  all?  Or  would  the  following  definition  taken 
from  the  "  Standard  Dictionary":  **A  sliding  receptacle,  as  in  a 
cabinet,  bureau,  table,  chest,  bench,  or  the  like,  for  containing 
clothing,  papers,  valuables,"  &c. — help  him  materially  to  recognize 
a  common  drawer?  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  grammar? 
Definitions  are  the  climax  of  cognition — the  final  label  which  a  log- 
ical mind  affixes  to  a  concept;  but  the  principal  condition  of  cor- 
rect conception  is  correct  perception,  whether  defining  words  are 
used  as  an  additional  description  or  not. 

*This  method  in  its  essential  features  (though  here  it  appears 
in  a  somewhat  modified  form)  has  been  suggested  by/.  Wollinger, 
**  Lehrbuch  des  gesammten  Sprachunterrichts." 
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as  the  original  simple  sentence;  the  dependent  clauses  ar*        — 
denoted  thus: 

1)  Subject  clauses =s\  abbreviated, =8b: 

"Whoever  (or:  He  who)  finds  the  book  should  bring  ^^^S 
to  me  "  =  s,  A. 

"To  die  for  one's  country  is  an  honor"  =  sb.  A;  also  i ^ 

this  form: 

"  It  is  an  honor  to  die  for  one's  country  "  —  A,  sb. 

2)  Object  clausfs=o.  OT  oh: 

"  He  says  that  he  never  saw  anything  like  it "  =  A.  o. 
"The  sick  desire  to  be  cured   (that  they  be   cured  |" 
A,  ob. 

3)  Predicate  eltatses='p: 

"  He  is  not  what  he  seems  "=A.  p. 

4)  Attnbutii'e clauses—a,. 

"  A  friend  who  remains  true  in  affliction  is  a  great  blcr  a 

ing  "  =  A,  a,  A. 

5)  Adverbial clauses=x: 

"  When  spring  awakens  the  flowers,  my  heart,  too,  tee^  sa 
new  power  rising  into  existence  "  =  x.  A. 

If  there  are  clauses  dependent  on  clauses,  we  may  c  ■».  in- 
sider  these  as  clauses  of  the  second  degree,  and  desigrm  ~atc 
them  respectively  s'  0'  p'  a'  x=.  In  the  same  way  we  r»r-^^ay 
have,  in  still  more  complicated  constructions,   clauses-  of 

the  third  and  even  of  the  fourth  degree. 

The  following  quotation  from  Webster,  analyzed  by    t^  his 
method,  will  illustrate  the  process: 

"{These  few  and  scattered  historical  notices  of  im  ^^  01- 
tant  inventions  have  been  introduced  only  for  the  piiri>  ose 
of  suggesting)  — A  (that  theie  is  much)=  o  (which  is  tx^Jf/i 
curious  and  instructive  in  the  history  of  mechanics:}^=     3' 
(and)  =  +  (that  many  things)  -  o  (which  to  us,  in      out 
state  of  knowledge,  seem  so  obvious)  =a'(that  weshou/d 
think)  —  x3  (they  would  at  once  force  themselves  on  men's 
adoption)=o*     (have,    nevertheless,    been     acconipli**'^'' 
slowly,  and  by  painful  efforts.)"  =  o. 

A.  o,  a'  :  +  o,  a'  x^  o'  o. 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  method  of  analysis  is 
-very  different  from  the  ordinary  mechanical  and  barbaric 
^way;  it  does  not  dissect,  but  goes  right  to  the  core  of  sentence 
composition  and  touches  upon  style  as  well.  It  has  enough 
of  the  puzzle  quale  to  arouse  the  intense  interest  of  the 
pupils  who  will  delight  in  exercises  of  transposition,  rear- 
rangement, and  change  of  expression,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

"That  it  is  wise  to  curb  our  passions,  nobody  will  deny" 
=0,  sb». 

A.     Make  it  A,  o,  sb^;  or  A,  o. 

"Iron  is  found  in  almost  every  country.     Nowhere  it 
occurs  pure.     Most  of  our  tools  are  made  of  iron."     How 
^can  these  three  statements  be  combined  in  one  sentence? 
Or,  make  it:     A,  a+a,  A. 

This  kind  of  analysis  may  even  with  profit  be  extended 
to  the  literature  read,  and  will  serve  to  make  the  pupils 
more  appreciative  of  the  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  an 
author;  but  it  is  well  to  have  it  understood  by  them  from 
the  outset,  not  only  that  some  constructions  permit  of  dif- 
ferent interpretations,  but  also  that  every  sentence  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  formula;  that  genius  defies  and  transcends 
mechanism  and  rule.  This  work  will  call  forth  much  inge- 
nuity, if  the  teacher  is  wise  enough  not  to  present  it  in  the 
form  of  tasks,  but  as  literary  puzzles  and  pastime. 

Devices  like  the  ones  described  in  the  foregoing,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  criticism  of  the  children's  own  lan- 
guage, especially  in  compositions,  by  the  instructor.  For 
constant  practice  in  self-expression,  following  the  study  of 
great  models,  will  after  all  be  the  cardinal  method  of  de- 
veloping the  language  of  the  child.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  it  cannot  be  the  aim  of  elementary  instruction 
to  appeal  to  the  higher  logical  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  to 
teach  grammar  as  such;  training  of  this  kind  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  next  higher  stage — that  of  secondary,  or  adoles- 
cent, education,  when  the  juvenile  mind  becomes  conscious 
of  itself.     In  the  preadolescent  years,  all  exercises  should 
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be  directed  to  the  development  of  the  power  of  self-rxprei 
sio/i,  and  great  caution  must  be  employed  lest  self-conscious- 
ness be  awakened  prematurely,  as  that  would  destroy  the 
child's  freedom  and  naturalness  before  he  has  acquired  the 
power  to  reason  out  his  way  for  himself  and  become  inde- 
pendent. The  well-known  anecdote  of  the  centipede  will 
furnish  a  valuable  lesson  in  this  connection. 

The  term  "self-expression,"  in  speaking  of  the  chil- 
dren's compositions,  has  been  used  with  a  purpose.  Noth- 
ing affords  a  sadder  spectacle  than  what  is  ordinarily 
understood  by  essay-writing  in  schools — a  painful  strug- 
gling with  foreign,  undigested  matter,  mere  word-play, 
illuminated  now  and  then  by  borrowed  fireworks  of  other 
people's  brilliancy.  It  is  Che  very  Iraining-ichool  of  cant. 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  write  only  of  what  they 
have  themselves  experienced,  either  in  the  world  of  reality, 
or  emotionally.  They  should  be  led  to  express  thfttstlves — 
their  own  knowledge,  their  thoughts,  their  own  feelings,  be 
they  ever  so  crude  and  simple;  and  not  second-hand 
thoughts  and  emotions  to  make  a  false  show.  When  once 
the  child  knows  that  nothing  but  his  own  self  is  wanted 
and  appreciated,  his  language  will  flow  without  restraint, 
and  he  will  grope  his  way,  as  it  were,  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  grammar.  Grammar  is,  to  put  it  in  another  form, 
the  law  that  has,  unconsciously  to  human  beings,  governed 
their  thought  when  seeking  expression;  language  is  thought 
materialized.  Make,  therefore,  the  child  perceive  accu- 
rately, think  clearly,  and  feel  distinctly,  and  his  expression 
will  become  accurate,  clear,  and  distinct;  grammar  will 
take  care  of  itself  as  it  did  in  the  great  minds  of  the  race 
from  whose  immortal  creations  we  have  abstracted  those 
rules  of  expression  which  in  them  were  living  forces.  The 
language  of  children  is  an  unmistakable  index  of  their 
training  and  education  in  general,  or  else  of  their  native 
genius. 

Special  exercises  need  not  be  neglected;  but  they  si 
be  concrete  rather  than  formal.    If  you  wish  to  practii 
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plurals,  you  may  have  the  pupils  write  statements  which 
are  true  of  all  flowers  after  they  have  studied  one;  or  of  all 
metals  after  they  have  worked  with  one  or  the  other.  And 
if  you  think  practice  in  comparing  adjectives  is  desirable, 
let  them  compare  real  things  with  which  they  are  familiar,  as 
in  a  nature-lesson.  But  avoid  as  much  as  possible — and 
that  can  be  done  even  when  tables  are  prepared,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  essay — to  make  the  ex- 
ercises smack  of  formal  grammar.  It  is  power  rather  than 
reflection  for  which  we  must  strive.  List-making  will,  as  a 
rule,  follow,  not  precede,  these  composition  exercises. 

Minds  of  an  elementary,  or  of  a  non-philological  stamp, 
can  perhaps  not  go  beyond  the  limit  of  what  has  been  so 
far  suggested.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the  log- 
ical capacities  of  perhaps  a  majority,  at  least  in  this  particu- 
lar line  of  mental  activity.  Abstract  reasoning  is  not  a 
quality  of  the  multitude;  few  will  assimilate  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  science,  few  will  ever  assume  a  scientific  atti- 
tude. It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  brand  all  unscien- 
tific, or  non-linguistic  minds  with  the  epithet  "inferior." 
Granted  there  are  only  too  many  who  will  forever  remain 
on  a  lower  plane  of  intellectuality;  but  a  large  number 
whose  scientific,  or  specifically  philological  accomplish- 
ments can  be  but  elementary,  will  display  superior  ability  in 
other  lines  of  human  activity.  Elsewhere,*  the  writer  has 
suggested  a  differentiation  of  school-instruction  in  the  pre- 
pubertal years;  and  such  differentiation  may  be  carried  on 
and  further  specialized  in  adolescent  (secondary)  educa- 
tion by  establishing  a  series  of  coordinated  high-school 
courses  which  would  correspond  to  the  different  view-points 
of  individual  groups  of  adolescent  students.  In  a  crude 
way,  secondary  differentiation  has  already  been  instituted, 
though  with  this  principal  defect  that  only  those  pupils  who 
have  previously  shown  themselves  philologically  and  math- 
ematically talented,  find  admission  while  all  the  rest,  may 

* ''The  Common  School  and  the  New  Education.*'  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  Syracuse,  1897,  p.  7. 
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tlieir  otherwise  superior  gifts  make  them  ever  so  capable  of 
higher  training  if  only  the  proper  courses  were  provided 
for  them,  are  excluded. 

Grammar,  then,  in  its  function  as  elementary  logic,  is 
not  a  discipline  suited  for  all;  but  there  will  always  be  a 
certain  percentage  of  pupils  in  each  class  that  can  be  taxed 
higher  in  exercises  employing  the  logical  faculties.  To 
them,  the  opportunity  for  such  practice  must  not  be  denied, 
and  while  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  worried  or  dis- 
gusted by  the  hazy  notions  of  the  non-abstractive  children 
we  may  demand  close  attention  and  exact  work  from  those 
that  are  capable  of  it.  Adjustment  to  different  needs,  or 
individualization  in  class-work,  must  be  the  watchword.  ■ 
Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann. 

CharlolUsville.  Va. 

( Concluded  in  next  number. ) 
ji  J)  ji 

A  SCIENTIFIC  GRANDPA. 
"  See,  grandpa,  my  flower!"  she  cried; 

"  I  found  it  in  the  grasBeB!" 
And  with  a  kindl;  smile  the  safe 

Surveyed  it  tbroug'h  his  g'lasses. 
"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "  iavolucratc, 
And  all  the  florets  ligulale. 

Corolla  gamopetalous — 

Com  posi  tfe — «  ogenoua — 
A  pretty  specimen  it  is. 
Taraxacum  dens- Icon isl" 
She  took  the  blossom  back  again. 

Hia  face  her  wistful  eye  on. 
"I  thought,"  she  said,  with  quivering  Up, 

"It  was  a  dandelion!" 

^Margaret  Johnson,  tu  St.  Nicholas. 


It  was  the  first  day  of  school,  and  i  he  room  had  been 
very  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  when  five-year-old  Sam  said 
suddenly  to  his  teacher:  "  Hadn't  you  better  be  gitten 
something  to  say?" 


A  COURSE  OF  READING  FOR  CHILDREN. 

A     FEW  preliminary  statements  are  necessary  to  a  full 
-*^       understanding  of  the  following  study. 

The  study  is  based  upon  a  three-years'  experience  with 
a  course  for  home  reading  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
f  Utica,  N.  Y.  There  are  three  courses  in  reading — One  for 
'^he  regular  reading  exercises  during  school  hours;  one  for 
'teachers  to  read  to  pupils;  and  one  for  the  pupils  to  read 
^>ut  of  school.  It  is  only  the  last  of  these  courses  that  is 
<:onsidered  in  this  article. 

Substantially  the  following  list  of  books  was  placed  before 
"^heschools  for  guidance,  September,  1895.  It  has  been  slightly 
vevised  and  increased  each  year  since.     Pupils  have  been 
itirged,  not  required,  to  read  at  least  two  books  each  during 
second   and    third    grades,   and    four   books    each  dunng 
subsequent  grades.     After  reading  a  book  from  the  course 
the  pupil  reports  it  to  his  teacher.     The  teacher  discusses 
the  book  with  the  pupil,  asking  questions  about  it,  making 
suggestions  for  further  reading,  etc.     The  pupil  is  then  cred- 
ited with  the  reading  of  this  book.     Only  books  thus  read 
^nd  discussed  are  counted  in  the  following  table.     Some- 
times children  hand  to  the  teacher  a  written  account  or 
review  of  the  book  read.     In  some  schools  pupils  keep  in  a 
small  book  a  record  of  their  reading,  often  adding  notes 
upon  individual  books  read. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  books  are  the 
public  library,  which  has  placed  upon  its  shelves  from  five  to 
twenty-five  copies  of  each  book  on  our  list;  school  libraries, 
especially  in  the  outlyingschools,  in  each  of  which  the  school 
board  has  placed  a  copy  of  such  books  on  the  list  as  are  in 
greatest  demand;  children's  libraries  in  several  schools,  col- 
lected and  maintained  by  the  childrenand  their  friends;  and 
home  libraries,  where  parents  in  many  cases  have  been 
guided  in  purchasing  books  for  their  children  by  this  recom- 
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mended  list.  It  has  been  a  common  sight  to  see  a  teacher 
with  quite  a  crowd  of  her  pupils  in  the  public  library,  after 
school  or  on  a  Saturday,  aiding  ihem  in  the  selection  of 
books. 

Principals  have  made  an  extended  and  detailed  report 
upon  work  each  year  From  these  reports  have  come  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  improvement,  touching  incidents  to 
show  the  good  being  done,  and  statistics  that  show  really 
marvelous  results.  A  brief  summary  of  a  few  of  these 
statistics  is  here  given.  There  is  not  space  to  give  any  of 
those  numerous  individual  instances  that  best  indicate  what 
is  really  being  accomplished. 

riAR.  Pk/lVi  Ingradlt     BBOtl  riadaltddh-     PufUl  wht, 

a^Klrd  by  fl«H.    i^mimiJ  wilh  Itoclnr.      ritJmnu. 
1895-96         ....  4,240  12,639  758 

1896-97         ....  4,553  26,037  516 

1897-98         ....  5.122  36,219  4*2 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  above  table,  the  number  of  pupiU 
as  yet  untouched  by  this  influence  is  small  and  is  constantly 
growing  smaller.  At  the  other  extreme  we  are  finding  some 
pupils  who  are  running  into  "  literary  dissipation."  With 
this  latter  class  teachers  are  now  working  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  reading  and  to  secure  more  thorough  study  of 
what  is  read. 

Among  the  other  items  annually  reported  by  the  princi- 
pals have  been:  "Book  of  list  for  each  grade  best  liked  by 
pupils;"  "book  of  list  for  each  grade  considered  most  de- 
sirable in  opinion  of  the  teachers;"  and,  "books  on  sug- 
gested lists  that  seem  undesirable,  and  why."  Compilations 
of  these  answers  have  been  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  an- 
nual revision  of  the  lists,  Many  teachers  and  superinten- 
dents have  asked  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  these 
investigations.  I  regret  that  the  value  of  these  results  can- 
not be  made  available  without  the  publication  of  the  entire 
list  of  books.  This  makes  quite  an  extended  article,  but  I 
am  assured  by  several  superintendents  that  it  will  be  help- 
ful. I  therefore  give  the  compilation  for  two  years — the 
second  and  third  of  our  use  of  the  plan.  It  includes  re- 
ports from  over  five  thousand  pupils  in  eighteen  schools. 
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CO-OPERATION  OF  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

A    PRACTICAL    CHILD  STUDY   SCHEME. 

The  following  plan,  which  is  in  successful  operation,  ex- 
plains itself: 

Hillhousc  High  School. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
To  Parents:^ 

Beginning  with  this  school  year  about  S50  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  Hillhouse  High  School.  Nearly  350  of  these  are 
entire  strangers  to  the  teachers,  while  of  the  others  but 
little  is  known  beyond  their  deportment  in  school,  their 
ability  to  recite  their  lessons,  and  a  few  of  their  more  read 
ily  observed  traits  of  character.  Yet  we  are  expected  to 
guide  these  young  people  wisely,  inspire  them,  help  them 
form  useful  habils,  and  at  the  same  time  guard  their  health 
and  promote  a  proper  and  reasonable  enjoyment  of  life. 

Now,  with  this  responsibility  resting  upon  us,  the  best 
possible  understanding  of  the  health  conditions,  character- 
istic traits  and  outside  interests  of  our  pupils  is  of  such  su- 
preme importance  that  we  are  anxious  to  get  from  you  all 
the  assistance  you  can  give. 

Answers  to  the  questions  on  the  accompanying  blank, 
based  on  a  careful  consideration  of  them,  wilt  be  of  great 
value  to  us  and  will,  we  trust,  result  in  a  benefit  to  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

We  realize  that  we  are  putting  you  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  asking  you  to  leply  to  these  questions,  but  as  we 
are  seeking  information  that  you  alone  can  give,  we  hope  it 
will  be  possible  tor  you  to  comply  promptly  with  our  re- 
quest. In  answering  the  questions  we  think  it  desirable 
that  parents  do  not  confer  with  their  children.  In  each  case 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  questions  answered  fully 
and  frankly.  Very  truly  yours, 

Myron  T.  Scudder,  Principal. 
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PARENTS^  MEMORANDA. 

HEALTH     CONDITIONS. 

Name  of  Pupil 

Condition  of  health  during  the  past  year  or  two 

Any  tendency  to  headache? 

Is  eyesight  or  hearing  defective? Sleeps  about 

how  many  hours?  (From  eight  to  nine  hours  is  a  desirable 
average.)  Is  time  enough  taken  to  eat  a  good  breakfast 
before  going  to  school? Is  sufficient  recrea- 
tion and  exercise  taken  each  day? Mention 

any  injurious  effects  that  seem  to  be  traceable  to  school  in- 
fluences or  requirements 

On  returning  from  school,  is  there  any  headache,  nervous- 
ness, fretfulness,  or  low  Spirits? 

Does  this  appear  more  marked  at  the  end  of  the  week?. .  . . 

(If  so,  and  it  becomes  more  noticeable 

as  the  term  progresses,  we  hope  you  will  inform  us  of  it.) 

SCHOOL   WORK. 

Care  of  health  and  the  development  of  a  strong  phy- 
sique, especially  with  girls,  is  far  more  important  than  study. 
Considerations  of  health  should  always  come  first.  But 
health,  permitting  of  plenty  of  good  hard  study,  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  school  life.  Regular  study  hours  at 
home  should  be  established,  and  conscientiously  observed. 

About  how  much  time  is  spent  in  study  at  home  in  the 

morning? In  the  afternoon? In 

the  evening? Are  regular-stated  study  hours 

observed,  or  is  the  studying  done  spasmodically? 

Are  lessons  taken  up  willingly,  or  is  there 

need  of  urging  on  your  part? 

Do  you  think  too  much  is  required  by  the 

school? Do  you  think  more  time  could 

be  spent  in  study  without  detriment  to  health? 

Which  study,  if  any,  is  spoken  of 

as   the   most   difficult  ? Which    as 

easiest? 


How  much  time  is  spent  each  day  Jn  work   that  is  not 

school  work? Kind  of  work? 

Mention  things  in  which  particular  interest  is  permanently 

shown Is  there  any  specially 

marked  talent  or  ability  shown? 

About  how  much  time  is  spent  in  reading  books  not  con- 
nected with  school  work? 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  the  public  library  made  use  of? 


;    AND    SUOGESTIONS. 


.Name of  Parei 
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A  little  Boston  girl,  who  had  been  attending  one  of  1 

public    kindergartens,    fell    from    a    ladder.     Her  mother 
caught  her  up  from  the  ground  in   terror,  exclaiming:     "O. 
darling,  how  did  you  fall?"    "  Vertically,"  replied  the  child, 
without  a  second's  hesitation. — Trained  Motherhood. 
jt  jt  * 

Never  get  angry  or  out  of  patience  with  a  pupil  unW 
any  circumstances  however  trying.  If  you  do,  your  influ- 
ence is  painfully,  almost  always  permanently,  weakened. 
You  lower  yourself  in  your  own  estimation  and  in  that  of 
all  who  know  your  lapse.  On  the  other  hand,  to  endure 
provocation  and  not  fail,  adds  to  a  teacher's  influence  as 
nothing  else  can. — Snpt.  Andrews,  Chicago,  ^^ 

jt  ji  jt  ^H 

The  world  moves,  and  we  must  move  wilh  it.  The  O^l 
mentary  education  that  sufficed  for  an  Everett  or  a  Webster 
will  not  suffice  for  those  who  are  to  lead  the  thought  and 
action  of  the  dawning  century;  and  preparation  for  the  less 
conspicuous  walks  of  life  must  be  broader  and  better  than 
could  be  obtained  by  princes  a  hundred  years  ago. — Super- 


inlendetit  H.  H.  Walradt.  Winchtiter.  Mass. 
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iV/I  AKE  the  schoolhouse  in  the  country  and 
Our  Motto*  ^^^  l^ss    fortunate   urban   districts   the 

clubhouse  for  the  community.  Provide  books, 
music,  entertainments,  and  make  it  the  social  and  intellectual 
center  of  the  neighborhood.  Cultivate  the  child,  not  cram 
him;  and  cultivate  his  parents  along  with  him.  Banish  the 
mental  torpor  that  is  darkening  the  lives  and  dwarfing  the 
souls  of  the  millions. 

ji 

The Ifltooi. State  A'^    '^"^    University   of    Chicago   we 

Tcachcn' AmocU-  recently   listened   to    a  lecture    by 

*r^  ^^  Trav-       ti^g  university  librarian  in  which,  among 

other  things,  she  told  us  of  the  libraries 
of  Europe  with  rooms  containing  rare  manuscripts,  into 
which  but  three  persons  are  admitted  at  one  time,  and  these 
under  surveillance  of  two  guards.  She  showed  us  stereop- 
ticon  views  of  monks'  cells  and  the  secret  panels  behind 
which  they  hid  their  three  or  four  books;  and  views  of 
quaint  old  medieval  libraries  in  which  every  volume  was 
chained  to  its  desk  lest  it  be  carried  away. 

In  strange  contrast  to  these  Old  World  customs,  and 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  almost  twentieth 
century,  was  the  theme  of  discussion  at  the  teachers'  meet- 
ing in  Springfield  during  the  last  days  of  1898:  How  shall 
we  establish  innumerable  libraries  and  set  them  to  walking 
about  on  legs  of  their  own  all  over  the  land?  The  silent 
but  mighty  and  irrepressible  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  whole  idea  and  practice  of  education  cannot 
fail  to  galvanize  into  life  the  dullest  comprehension.  Edu- 
cation, a  term  no  longer  restricted  to  the  three  Rs,  but 
embracing  all  that  fits  man  for  life  and  happiness.  Library, 
a  word  no  longer  signifying  a  few  volumes  hidden  away  in 
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nooks  undreamed  of  by  Ihe  multitude,  but  signifying  the 
thought  of  all  past  and  present  time  stalking  boldly  in  at 
the  palace  portal  and  the  door  of  the  hovel. 

We  give  below  extracts  from  some  of  the  papers  read  at 
the  Springfield  meeting,  all  giving  evidence  of  the  teacher's 
broader  apprehension  of  the  work  before  him. 


IN  THE  construction  and  equipment  of 
of  School  PUot*.  their   school  buildings  all  communities 

should  have  an  eye  to  adult  education. 
They  should  not  forget  those  who  have  been  obliged  to 
take  up  the  insistent  duties  of  bread-winning  at  an  age  when 
they  should  be  receiving  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  but 
should  awaken  ami  direct  such  an  interest  in  the  manifold 
duties  of  community  life  and  in  culture  for  its  own  salce  as 
.shall  make  for  the  highest  usefulness  and  happiness  of  all 
the  people.  It  is  a  plain  violation  of  economic  principles 
to  make  so  large  an  investment  of  buildings,  books,  and 
apparatus  as  is  necessary  for  a  school,  and  then  let  it  lie 
idle  a  large  part  of  the  time,  when  it  should  be  regarded  as 
an  instrumentality  for  the  common  welfare  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  term — namely,  the  sense  which  includes  the 
parents  and  young  men  and  women  of  the  community. 

Why  should  we  blame  the  young  if  the  hunger  for  the 
social  and  exhilarating  life  of  the  town  makes  rural  life  so 
unattractive  by  comparison?  We  may  moralize  to  the  end 
of  time,  but  so  long  as  we  ignore  the  plain  facts  of  human 
nature  the  exodus  will  continue  to  move  cityward.  To  any 
one  familiar  with  village-life  the  need  of  adult  schools  is 
painfully  apparent  The  quantities  of  material  running  to 
waste  in  such  communities  is  appalling.  One  can  but 
lament  the  greed  and  selfishness  that  shriek  their  dissent 
to  any  scheme  for  the  betterment  of  community  life  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  public  funds.— /uAh  W.  Cook. 
Normal. 
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Tca£fi  Them  t  T'HERE  has  never  been  a  systematic 

Read  Ratfaer  Tfaan  attempt  to  train  children  to  reading. 

How  to  Read.  ^^  teach  A^m;  to  read,  but  not  to  read. 

There  has  been  more  energy  spent  on  something  called  the 
Pollard  method  than  on  books  to  read  by  that  or  any  other 
method.  And  now  we  are  spending  our  energy  on  the  ratio 
method.  Arithmetic  is  the  curse  of  the  country  boy.  You 
can't  cheat  a  country  boy  any  more  than  you  can  a  news- 
boy. During  the  World's  Fair  a  lecturer  uttered  what  I 
have  always  called  the  cry  of  the  human:  "  Can't  you  teachers 
give  our  children  something  to  think  about?"  And  we  give 
them  arithmetic! 

The  country  is  made  up  of  large  farms  and  small  social 
and  intellectual  life.  Hard  work  and  lack  of  something  to 
think  about  is  filling  our  insane  asylums  with  farmers' 
wives.  Not  twenty  miles  from  Chicago  is  a  district  where 
nearly  all  the  people  are  Germans.  Scarcely  a  house  has 
^ny  other  book  than  the  Bible  or  an  almanac.  The  teacher's 
report  of  the  absolute  intellectual  starvation  of  the  children 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  strong  men.  One  teacher  in  a 
rural  district  asked  the  people  to  come  on  Sunday  and  hear 
him  read.  They  came,  and  he  read.  He  read  anything 
that  came  to  hand.  He  read  on  and  on  for  hours,  just  as 
long  as  he  could  stand  it  to  read,  and  seventy  people, 
all  the  way  from  seven  to  seventy  years  of  age,  sat  and 
listened. 

The  law  should  not  read:  At  the  petition  of  fifty  voters  a 
tax  may  be  levied  for  a  town  library — but  a  tax  shall  be 
levied.  County  superintendents  should  be  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  town  libraries.  Country  school-houses 
with  reading-room,  gymnasium,  and  sheds  for  the  horses, 
would  cure  the  dry  rot  of  the  brain  that  is  breaking  down 
the  farming  population. — Orville  T,  Bright^  Supt,  Cook  Co., 
Illinois. 

Never  did  Methodist  minister  say  amen  more  fervently 
than  we  to  this  concise  and  forcible  utterance  of  the  gospel 
we  have  been  trying  to  preach. 
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Rfifal  1\I  EARLY  all  the  great  men  of  England  have 

Libraries.  been    country    born   and   bred.     Statistics 

prove  that  in  the  United  States  eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  great  inventors,  merchants,  and  statesmen  of 
this  century  come  from  the  farm  and  small  village.  A 
census  of  the  colleges  in  and  about  Chicago  shows  that  the 
country  is  furnishing  eighty  percent  of  the  college  students. 
If  the  statistics  given  are  true  the  rural  school  equals,  if  it 
does  not  outweigh  in  importance,  all  others  put  together. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
receive  the  lowest  wages,  generally  working  with  the  least 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  the  attendance  in  them,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  being  the  most  irregular,  yet  the 
boy  started  in  them  may  be  found  somewhere  near  the  head 
of  all  professions  in  the  cities. 

To  neglect  the  education  of  country  boys  and  girls  is  to 
invite  national  danger.  And  a  most  important  factor  that 
can  be  made  to  contribute  not  only  to  the  country  school 
but  to  the  content  of  living  in  the  country  home,  is  the  dis- 
trict library.  The  flocking  to  the  city  of  so  many  youths  at 
an  early  age,  means  physical  and  moral  weakness.  Com- 
panionship is  largely  the  motive.  The  companionship  of- 
fered in  books  can  and  ought  to  be  made  much  of  in  the 
country  districts. 

Within  the  past  four  years  179,748  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  school  libraries  of  the  state.  The  plan  pur- 
sued in  Macon  county  is  this: 

1.  The  County  Superintendent  selects  from  competent 
teachers  a  board,  known  as  the  Macon  County  Library  Com- 
mittee, who  select  books  suitable  for  children  from  the  third 
to  the  eighth  grade. 

2.  Small  telescope  cases  are  furnished,  each  case  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  books  within  and  a  space  for  recording 
the  names  of  the  pupils  who  read  books  and  the  titles  of  the 
books  read. 

3.  The  County  Superintendent's  office  is  the  center  of 
circulation,  and  the  depository  of  the  several  libraries. 
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4.  No  school  has  the  privilege  of  exchanging  libraries 
until  it  first  furnishes  one. 

5.  Any  school  furnishing  a  five,  ten,  or  twenty-dollar 
library  can  exchange  for  one  of  the  same  grade. 

6.  The  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  return  of  the 
library  on  or  before  the  prescribed  number  of  weeks. 

7.  School  entertainments,  sociables,  contributions  of 
books  or  money  supply  the  library  fund.  The  board  often 
agrees  to  give  as  much  as  the  pupils  make. 

In  Champaign  County  eighty  libraries  were  established 
in  this  way  the  first  year,  which  number  was  increased  to 
125  during  the  last  year. — SuptJ,  H,  Freeman^  Springfield, 

j« 
1-^        -     T'EACHERS  in  small  cities  should  send  the 

SchooL  librarian   word   when   a   large   class  is  to 

study  a  certain  subject  requiring  reference  to 
books  in  the  public  library,  so  that  she  may  hold  the  books 
for  the  use  of  all  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  drawn  out 
by  the  few  who  come  first.  Teachers  should  be  allowed  to 
draw  as  many  as  ten  books  for  a  limited  time,  to  use  in  the 
classroom. 

Some  school  boards  ask  the  library  board  to  lend  twenty- 
five,  fifty,  seventy-five,  or  one  hundred  books  at  a  time  to  a 
school.  In  Rockford,  III.,  the  manual-training  class  has 
made  twenty-three  cases,  each  holding  thirty-five  to  forty- 
five  books,  and  these  cases  are  to  be  filled  from  the  public 
library  and  loaned  to  the  schools.  In  Evanston,  111.,  the 
library  circulates  books  in  six  schools  and  has  two  special 
school  libraries.  Every  library  should  have  a  special  room 
to  which  teachers  may  bring  their  classes  so  that  the  whole 
class  may  have  the  benefit  of  each  reference  found,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  confusion.  The  teacher  should  also 
instruct  her  pupils  in  the  use  of  catalogues  and  magazine 
indexes. 

The  circulation  of  books  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
circulation  of  choice,  but  inexpensive  pictures  cut  from 
worn-out  magazines,  railroad  guides,  etc. 
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At  Evanston  and  Bioomington,  III.,  a  Library  Day  has 
been  inaugurated  on  which  the  library  keeps  open  house 
and  receives  its  friends.  Special  attractions  are  offered  and 
the  use  of  the  library  catalogues,  indexes,  etc..  are  explaia* 
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P«pUA«Stwvine      T^E  Chicago    Library  Club,  from 
Who  Do  Not  Lack  distributing-station  at   the   Chicago 

Normal  School,  sends  cases  of  twenty 
books  to  the  homes  of  children  unfainiliar  with  books,  one 
case  to  each  locality  in  which  they  are  to  circulate.  Once 
a  week  each  library  is  visited  by  a  Normal  student  who 
talks  to  and  otherwise  entertains  the  children  for  an  hour. 
These  books  are  intended  for  the  children  but  are  eagerly 
read  by  the  adults.  Many  pathetic  stories  are  reported. 
One  woman  begged  for  more  books  because  the  men  of  the 
family  had  stayed  home  for  the  first  tinte  in  months  in 
order  to  read  these  juvenile  books.  One  big  brother,  a  full- 
grown  man,  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  his  little  sister  and  greed- 
ily snatch  her  book  from  her  to  read  it  first.  One  woman 
in  the  stockyards  district,  in  whose  house  a  case  of  books 
was  placed,  put  them  in  the  center  of  her  front  room. 
scrubbed  the  floor,  washed  the  windows,  put  a  new  piece  of 
oilcloth  in  front  of  the  case,  and  regretted  that  she  had  no 
cheese-cloth  to  make  a  drape  for  the  bookcase.  These  peo- 
ple are  starving  for  books  and  do  not  know  it  until  ibe 
books  are  brought  to  them. — Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Director  of 
Library  School.  University  of  Illinois.  ^^ 

j<  j<  j>  ^H 

Mrs.  Timkins  was  taking  her  son  to  school  for  the  fi^H 
time,  and  after  impressing  the  school  master  with  the  neces- 
sity of  his  having  a  thorough,  good  education,  she  finished 
up  by  saying;  "  And  be  sure  he  learns  Latin."  "  But,  my 
dear  madam,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  Latin  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage." "All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Timkins;  "he'll  want  il. 
He's  going  to  be  an  undertaker." — Pick-Me-Up. 


WORKINGS  OF  THE  CHILD-MIND. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  STAR. 

Said  the  sleepless  boy  to  the  star  in  the  sky: 
**Oh,  dear!    How  I  wish  you  were  not  so  hig-h. 

Or  that  I  could  climb  to  you; 
For  there's  none  awake  in  the  house  but  me, 
And  but  for  your  light  I  surely  would  be 

Frightened  just  through  and  through.** 

Said  the  star  in  the  sky  to  the  boy  below: 

**  Why,  neither  of  us  should  be  scared,  you  know, 

Though  the  night  be  long  and  drear; 
For  you  in  your  window  and  I  above 
Grod  watches  and  guards  with  His  changeless  love, 

*Twas  for  your  sake  he  placed  me  here." 

— Ethel  Maude  Colson^  in  Chicago  Record. 

HEARD  THEM  VINK. 
In  a  family  recently  increased  by  a  very  small, 
hungry  baby  is  a  little  girl,  to  whom  the  new  brother 
is  a  constant  source  of  entertainment  and  wonder.  The 
other  night  baby  was  lying  alone  in  the  cradle  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  at  dinner  in  an  adjoining  room. 
Suddenly  the  baby  began  to  smack  its  wee  lips  together  so 
loudly  that  the  sounds  were  heard  at  the  table.  "Is  the 
baby  asleep?"  asked  the  father.  Before  the  mother  could 
reply,  little  sister  said:  **  I  des  he  isn't,  'cause  I  heard  him 
wink  his  eyes." 

KNEW  THEIR  HABITS. 

Mamma — "Johnny,  see  that  you  give  Ethel  the  lion's 
share  of  that  orange." 

Johnny — "Yes,  ma." 

Ethel — "Mamma,  he  hasn't  given  me  any." 

Johnny — "Well,  that's  all  right.  Lions  don't  eat  or- 
anges."—7V/-5ti:y. 
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CHILDREN'S  IMAGINATIONS. 

■'When  I  grow  up,"  said  Ethel,  with  a  dreamy,  imagina- 
tive look,  "  I'm  going  to  be  a  schoolteacher." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  be  a  mamma  and  have  six  children," 
said  Edna. 

"  Well,  when  they  come  to  school  to  me  I'm  going  to 
whip  'em,  whip  'em,  whip  'em!"  (with  crescendo  intonation), 

"  You  mean  thing!"  exclaimed  Edna,  as  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  "  what  have  my  poor  children  ever  done  to 
you?" — Eli  Perkins. 


PICKING  THE  SEEDS. 
Some  little  folks  have  queer  ideas  about  things.  Oi 
four-year-old  tot  was  watching  his  mother  pick  a  chicken 
the  other  morning.  The  long  feathers  of  the  fowl  had  been 
plucked  and  the  mother  was  picking  at  the  pin  feathers. 
Little  Ralph  had  been  watching  the  process  intently.  When 
the  pin  feathers  were  reached  he  opened  his  eyes  very  wide 
and  asked,  wonderingly:  "Are  you  picking  out  the  seedfa 
mammaP"     Not  so  very  far  wrong,  was  he?  ■ 
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KNEW  \raAT  THE  FEELING  WAS. 

"  Mamma,  when  you're  away  from  home  an'  want  to  go 
back  awfully  that's  bein'  homesick,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  dear," 

"  What  is  it  when  a  feller's  sick  of  stayin'  at  home  an' 
wants  to  go  fishin'?" 

M 
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"1  don't  think  much  of  kindergartens.     I  can  teach  i^B 
little  boy  to  read  at  home." 

"Yes;  but  in  kindergartens  they  teach  children  to  be- 
have." 


"What  is  the  best  insulator?"   asked  the  professor  ol 
physics.     "  Poverty. " — New  York  Observer. 
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School  Readinl^s... 


A  carefully  graded  collection  of  fresh,  interesting^  and  instructive 
books  for  School  and  Home  Reading*.  They  are  admirably  adapted 
in  contents  and  g-radation  to  follow  and  supplement  the  regular 
school  readers.  The  books  are  well  and  copiously  illustrated  by  the 
best  artists  and  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  They  include  the 
following": 


Folk-Story  Stories. 

The  Folk-Stories  and  fables  which  permeate 
our  literature  are  mostcharming-ly  retold  by  Dr. 
Bjiklwin  in  these  books.  They  have  never  be- 
fore been  put  in  a  form  so  suitable  for  children. 
FaiiioiiH  Story  S<'ri<'s. 

A  collection  of  the  most  famous  tales  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Some  are  historical, 
some  legendary,  and  some  purely  imaginative. 
They  command  the  lively  interest  that  nothing 
but  stories  can  awaken  in  children. 
Historical  Story  Series. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  books  of  this 
series  are  shown  by  their  titles.  The  books  by 
Dr.  Eggleston,  the  gifted  historian,  not  only 
contain  information  that  is  valuable  in  itself 
but  will  awaken  interest  in  American  history 
and  make  every  pupil  that  reads  them  a  better 
and  more  patriotic  citizen. 

The  historical  stories  by  Miss  Guerber  and  the 
classical  stories  by  Professor  Clarke  are  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  reading  of 
these  books  will  impart  a  taste  for  the  best  litera- 
ture and  inspire  the  mind  with  the  highest  ideals. 
Natural  History  Stories. 

These  books  are  designed  to  lead  children  to 
observe  and  study  the  varied  forms  of  nature 
around  them.  They  are  written  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  them  as  entertaining  for  chil- 
dren as  stories,  and  their  study  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  task. 


Lane's  Storks  for  Chfldfca. 
Baldwin's     Fairy     Storks    and 

Fabks. 
Baldwin's  Old  Grea^  Storks. 
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Clarke's  Arabian  Nights* 

Eggleston's     Stories     of     Great 

Americans. 
Eggleston's  Stories  of   American 

Life  and  Adventure. 
Gtierber's  Story  of  the  English* 
Gtserber's  Story  of  the  Thirteen 

Colonies. 
Gtserber's   Story  of    the    Chosen 

People. 
Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks. 
Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans. 
Clarke's  Story  of  Troy. 
Clarke's  Story  of  Eneas. 
Clarke's  Story  of  Caesar. 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy 
Neighbors. 

Dana's  Plants  and  Thek  Chil- 
dren. 


Needham's  Outdoor  Studies* 
Send  for  descriptive  list  of  these  and  other  new  books* 
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EDITORIAL 

r!fiiu^<i<l  in  th  T^  ^  ^  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  in- 
Chkago  Schools.  ^  augurated  Child-Study  work  in  cer- 
tain of  its  city  schools  that  bids  fair  to  be 
in  some  respects  the  best  and  most  thorough  work  along 
this  line  ever  attempted.  From  information  received  we 
are  convinced  that  it  will  prove  to  be  epoch-making  in  the 
history  of  Child-Study  and  its  direct  effect  on  methods  of 
instruction,  as  well  as  in  its  influence  in  the  solution  of  the 
broader  educational  problems.  The  work  will  at  first  be 
undertaken  in  two  of  the  city  schools,  and  will,  we  believe, 
supply  sufficient  material  to  serve  as  norms  or  standards  for 
the  future  and  also  be  convincing  as  to  the  value  of  such 
work  in  the  schools  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  its  officers. 

All  of  these  pupils  being  investigated  and  measured  by 
the  same  specialists  insures  absolutely  the  same  standards 
of  research,  which  is  a  great  point  in  its  favor.  We  under- 
stand that  these  studies  include  not  only  the  physical 
measurements  of  all  pupils,  as  to  height,  weight  and  lung 
capacity,  but  also  erographic  tracings,  which  will  reveal  the 
muscle-tone  and  strength  and  the  conditions  of  fatigue  in 
each  pupil  in  each  grade.  Besides,  there  will  be  the  most 
exact  tests  of  the  sense  of  hearing  by  means  of  a  new  form 
of  audiometer.  Notes  as  to  the  child's  mental  development 
will  also  be  made.     The  excellent  possibilities  of  such  work 

Cofyrtgki  iSpS  bf  A,  W.  Mumford, 
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are  almost  illimitable.     While  especial  credit  Js  due  I     

W.  S.  Christopher  of  the  physical-culture  committee  of  the 
board,  who  has  formulated  the  plan  of  this  important  work, 
yet  it  must  be  slated  that  the  hearty  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  this  work  by  the  entire  board  is  significant.  Not  a  single 
vote  was  recorded  against  the  measure  and  one  thousand 
dollars  were  cheerfully  appropriated  for  the  carrying  out  of 
its  provisions.  This  is  the  first  case  on  record  where  such 
work  has  been  attempted,  initiated  and  provided  for  at  the 
instance  of  the  school  board  itself.  No  school  board  has 
ever  before,  to  our  knowledge,  employed  Child-Study  spe- 
cialists to  make  observations  upon  public-school  pupils  and 
provided  for  the  same  out  of  its  school- fund.  This  is  note- 
worthy and  yet  it  is  but  another  evidence  that  the  present 
members  of  the  Board  o(  Education  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
are  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  the  utmost  possible  for  the 
pupils  in  their  care  and  keeping.  All  honor  to  the  Cbia^^f 
Board  of  Education!  ^^H 

OUR  readers  will  observe  that  the  inter- 
^^^y^  esting  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Grosz- 

mann  on  "  Language  Teaching  from  the 
Child-Study  Point  of  View"  is  concluded  in  this  issue. 
These  articles  have  been  of  untold  value  and  are  the  best 
studies  ever  made  in  reference  to  this  department  of  in- 
struction. Their  value  is  partially  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  widely  copied  into  other  school  jour- 
nals from  This  Child-Study  Monthly,  so  that  thousands 
of  teachers  have  thus  been  benefited  by  them.  Their  prac- 
tical nature  is  largely  due  to  the  rich  experience  Dr.  Grosz- 
mann  acquired  in  his  very  practical  work  in  connection 
with  the  ethical-culture  schools  of  New  York  City,  We 
are  certainly  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Groszmann  has  regained 
his  health,  and  we  hope  he  will  soon  be  again  in  the  educa- 
tional harness,  for  he  is  so  admirably  gifted  for  both 
work  of  school  supervision  and  also  the  trainion 
teachers. 


Tb.  P,.™u,».l  QR-  VAN  LIEWS  article  ,n  this  „u,„- 
Mental Abflofouli-  oer,  one  of  the  series  of  his  traosla- 

ttaioCbadmi.  tions  from  the  German  of  Triiper,  is  un- 

usually replete  with  practical  suggestions  for  both  parents 
and  teachers.  It  affords  profitable  reading  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  problems  of  healthy  child-growth.  Were 
these  valuable  suggestions  only  followed  many  more  of  our 
children  would  be  rid  of  the  vagaries,  taints  and  abnormali- 
ties that  make  against  rather  than  for  mental  health.  This 
series  of  papers  constitutes  a  classic  on  the  subject  of  mental 
abnormalities  in  children. 


r  _JM  T-HE  Public  Library  Board  of  Rockford,  III., 
Co-operation.  *  is  entitled  to  honorable  mention  for 
two  measures  that  ought  to  be  initiated.  Some 
time  ago  arrangements  were  made  to  provide  cases  of  books 
suitable  for  home-reading  which  could  be  drawn  in  bulk  by 
the  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  and  by  them  loaned  to  their 
pupils,  the  different  cases,  or  little  libraries  being  exchange- 
able. This  wise  as  well  as  generous  provision  for  the 
schools  is  to  be  supplemented  by  an  arrangement  just  an- 
nounced whereby  instructors  in  the  Winnebago  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  will  beallowedtodraw  out  the  necessary  books 
for  use  in  connection  with  their  courses  of  instruction.  Each 
of  these  innovations  is  suggestive  of  a  way  in  which  the 
public  library  and  the  public  school  can  be  brought  into 
mutually  helpful  relations. 


THE    Chicago    Board    of     Education  is 
,;,p^,j,nent.  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 

first  in  the  country  to  officially  authorize 
work  in  the  line  of  modern  physiological  psychology.  It 
is  proposed  to  test,  by  means  of  the  "  ergograph  "  as  many 
pupils  as  possible  during  the  remainder  of  the  current 
school  year.  In  connection  with  the  ergograph  tests,  the 
height,  weight,  and  general  school  record  of  the  children 


will  be  recordcil.  Tht-  jjiirpose  of  the  observations  i: 
establish,  if  possible,  the  following  points:  (i) 
school  exercises  produce  greatest  exhaustion?  (2)  At 
what  hour  of  the  day  is  fatigue  greatest?  (3)  At  wfaat 
ages  do  children  fatigue  most  rapidly? 
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The  fact  that  these  investigations  are  under  the  immi 
ate  direction  and  oversight  of  Dr.  Christopher,  so  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Thf.  Ciiild-Studv  Monthlv,  will 
add  to  the  interest  with  which  the  resuhs  are  awaited.  His 
assistants  are  Prof.  F.  W.  Smedley,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  V,  C.  Campbell. 


The  Child-Study  Monthly  will  await  the  records  and 
Dr.  Christopher's  report  upon  the  experiments,  not  only 
with  interest  but  with  confidence.  This  magazine  long  ago 
called  attention  to  the  pedagogical  significance  of  fatigue, 
and  the  well-known  fact  that  children  tire  more  rapidly  at 
some  periods  of  growth,  as  well  as  at  some  hours  of  the 
day  and  in  some  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  protested 
against  doing  to-day's  work  on  to-morrow's  credit,  as  well 
a^  against  the  too-prevalent  tendency  to  label  boys  "  dull," 
when  the  explanation  was  physical  weakness.  The  Child- 
Study  Monthly  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  children  have  been  given 
a  fair  chance  because  of  its  plain  and  simple  directions  for 
testing  defective  vision  and  hearing.  There  is  reason  to 
expect  that  the  Chicago  innovation  will  go  much  further — 
even  to  the  development  of  a  systematic  plan  for  the  physi- 
cal examination  and  care  of  all  school  children.  ^^ 

ji  ji  ji  ^^1 


Teaching  Spanish  in  our  public  schools  is  a  matter  that 
may  be  wisely  deferred  until  we  have  taught  the  insurgents 
in  our  dependencies  to  walk  Spanish. —  TimesHeraUi. 
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NERVOUSNESS    AND    FATIGUE    IN  THE  SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 

IN  ONE  of  the  leading  magazines,  not  long  ago,  was  an 
'  article  in  regard  to  overworking  children  in  the  public 
school  and  of  the  nervousness  resulting  from  such  over- 
work. It  was  said  that  the  investigations  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington  last  year  showed  that 
the  average  child  of  twelve  years  was  not  capable  of  more 
than  thirty-five  minutes  of  continuous  study  without  becom- 
ing fatigued. 

After  eighteen  years  in  the  schoolroom,  with  the  con- 
stant desire  always  with  me  to  avoid  all  causes  of  nervous- 
ness, and  with  continual  experiments  to  test  this  matter  of 
fatigue,  I  am  convinced  that,  when  the  average  child  of 
twelve  is  unable  to  give  more  than  thirty  five  minutes  to 
continuous  study,  his  training  has  been  wholly  at  fault  and 
only  such  as  should  be  given  to  weaklings. 

That  there  are  many  cases  of  nervousness  in  the  schools 
to-day  no  one  can  deny,  and  it  will  certainly  pay  the  inves- 
tigators of  educational  bureaus  to  took  carefully  into  the 
subject  from  all  sides. 

Ten  years  ago  1  was  given  a  third-grade  room  of  sixty 
pupils,  ranging  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  1 
found  that  these  children  had  had  excellent  training  in 
numbers,  but  were  deficient  in  reading,  writing  and  spell- 
ing. I  found  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  there  was  no 
nervousness  manifested  in  any  recitation  in  numbers,  but 
only  about  ij  percent  were  able  to  read  without  showing 
signs  of  nervousness,  and  that  a  spelling-lesson,  either  writ- 
ten or  oral,  produced  the  same  result.  I  found,  too.  that  a 
reading-lesson  held  so  little  interest  for  them  that  they 
would  show  signs  of  fatigue  long  before  the  recitation  would 
be  Finished. 

I  began  a  series  of  experiments  to  see  how  long  I  could 
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hold  the  children  upon  a  subject  which  they  enjoyed  and  in 
which  they  had  been  well  trained.  Numbers,  of  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  the  only  subject  1  could  take 
I  began  with  abstract  work  upon  the  slate  in  the  four  pro- 
cesses o(  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction  and  division. 
Each  day  1  gave  the  same  sort  of  work,  making  it  a  little 
more  difficult  and  adding  a  little  to  it,  finally  adding  frac- 
tions and  so  on.  I  worked  constantly  with  them,  so  that  I 
might  be  better  able  to  judge  of  their  rapidity,  alternating 
this  with  mental  work  which  should  keep  every  child  on 
the  quiviv€- 

At  the  first  symptoms  of  faiigue  I  stopped  the  work. 
This  I  found,  at  first,  to  come  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes. 1  continued  these  experiments  for  four  months  and 
found  at  the  end  of  this  time  every  child  could  work  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  and  without  showing  any  signs  of  fatigue 
for  one  hour.  The  strain  upon  me  was  great,  for  I  was 
working  them  to  the  limit  of  their  speed,  which  in  some 
cases  was  equal  to  mine;  besides,  I  was  watching  each 
individual  in  a  class  of  thirty,  intently,  to  see  that  no  harm 
should  come  from  such  continuous  mental  and  physical 
work,  taken  at  high  pressure.  Every  child  looked  upon 
the  work  "as  good  as  play,"  and  we  all  throve. 

I  became  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  from  this  experi- 
ence, that  nervousness  over  school  work  comes  to  a  child 
not  because  he  his  worked  too  hard,  but  because  of  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  not  able  mentally  to  meet  the  require- 
ments, and  that  fatigue  or  lack  of  endurance  comes  wholly 
from  a  lack  of  training  or  from  poor  training. 

The  next  year  I  used  the  same  method,  with  the  same 
results,  and  the  year  following  I  was  made  principal  of  .six 
departments  with  a  second-grade  room  to  teach.  1  then 
could  make  observations  in  other  rooms  and  continue  ex- 
periments in  my  own. 

I  found  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  these  second-grade 
children,  whose  ages  ranged  about  two  years  younger,  were 
just  as  capable  of  continuous  work  for  ont  hour&^i  those  of 
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the  older  grade  had  been.  The  next  year  I  took  advanced 
first  grade  and  found  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  these  chil- 
dren, young  as  they  were, -were  capable  of  holding  them- 
selves continuously  for  three-fourths  of  an  hour  in  number 
work  upon  the  slate.  So  far  all  these  experiments  had  been 
made  with  rapid  number  work. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  I  became  convinced  that  the 
earlier  this  drill  in  continuous  work  began  the  better  for 
the  child,  for  it  acted  like  a  tonic  in  every  case.  Believing 
also  that  this  same  work  might  be  done  to  advantage  in 
reading  and  spelling,  if  children  could  be  properly  trained 
in  first  grade,  I  decided  to  take  the  "  beginners," 

I  divided  my  school  of  fifty  into  five  sections,  placing,  as 
nearly  as  I  couldjudge  from  their  appearance, those  of  ihe 
same  mental  ability  together,  knowing  that  I  now  had  a 
much  harder  task  before  me  and  that  the  smaller  the  class 
the  more  accurate  I  could  be  in  my  experiments  and  judg- 
ments. 

I  began  my  work  upon  a  chart,  because  I  could,  by  its 
use,  watch  more  closely  the  mental  and  physical  condition 
of  each  child  than  if  I  were  using  the  blackboard.  I  found 
that  fatigue  was  evident  in  about  six  minutes,  the  first  day, 
and  I  let  at  all  times  the  fint  indication  of  fatigue  in  any 
child  be  my  signal  to  stop.  I  found  1  could  hold  every 
member  eight  or  ten  minutes  the  second  day,  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  of  each  succeeding  week,  I  re- 
arranged the  classes  so  that  those  with  the  same  ability  and 
power  of  endurance  should  be  in  the  same  division.  At 
the  end  of  four  months  the  first  division,  or  those  most 
capable,  numbered  about  twelve,  and  these  were  able  to 
concentrate  their  minds  on  the  work  of  the  chart  before 
them  for  three-fourths  of  an  hour;  the  second  division  for 
one  half  hour,  and  so  on  (o  ihe  members  of  the  fifth  divis- 
ion, numbering  about  eight,  who  were  still  unable  to  con- 
centrate for  more  than  ten  minutes.  There  were  no  signs 
of  nervousness  and  all  were  thriving. 

The  first  division  was  then  ready  for  the  book  and  I 
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devoted  myself  for  one  half  hour  each  morning  to  showing 
them  how  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed  page,  using 
several  devices  for  this,  and  also  how  to  study  a  lesson  so 
that  they  could  be  able  to  reproduce  it  upon  the  slate  or 
paper,  or,  in  other  words,  how  to  spell.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  the  five  classes  had  consolidated  into  three,  and 
the  first  division,  or  class,  was  ready  for  second  reader. 
These  were  now  able  to  concentrate  their  minds  upon  read- 
ing from  any  first  reader,  or  upon  spelling  for  three- fourths 
of  an  hour,  without  showing  any  signs  whatever  of  fatigue. 

The  second  division  was  ready  for  this  same  work  in 
about  nine  months  and  the  third  in  about  twelve  months. 
In  addition  to  this  test  I  began  the  number  work  upon  the 
slate  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  write  to  lOO,  keeping 
them  at  rapid  work  for  the  sake  of  training  the  mind  and 
hand  to  work  together,  adding  a  little  each  day,  until  at  the 
end  of  six  months  Utey  could  work  without  fatigue  for  three 
fourths  of  an  hour.  Many  of  these  could  work  as  rapidly 
as  I  could,  and  these  were  children  only  six  years  of  age. 

No  cases  of  nervousness  developed  from  this  method  of 
training,  and  two  children,  who  were  quite  nervous  before 
they  began  their  school-life,  steadily  improved. 

Each  succeeding  year  I  gave  the  same  drill,  modifying 
'  it  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  particular  class,  and  always  with 

the  same  results,  and  for  six  consecutive  years  I  have, 
with  the  A  division,  done  two  years"  work  of  the  course  of 
study  in  one,  and  the  children  were  allowed  to  "jump"  an 
entire  grade. 

The  report  from  each  succeeding  teacher  of  these  chil- 
H  dren  has  been  most  gratifying — "  no  nervousness  and  great 

■  powers  of  endurance." 

I  I  also  made  experiments  in  other  grades,  with   more  or 

B  less  success,  and  the    cases  of   nervousness   were   almost 

P  eliminated — nearly   every  case  that  was  left  being  due  to 

■  nervous  parents  who  wished  their  children  to  be  kept  with 
H  their  mates  regardless  of  ability  or  the  consequences.  / 
I                have  never  seen  a  child  nen'Otis  about  his  scltool  work  -who  felt 
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sure  of  himielf  in  his  work.  No  business  man  grows  nervous 
over  his  work  so  long  as  he  feels  that  he  is  master  of  the 
situation;  it  is  only  when  he  feels  unequal  to  the  demand, 
either  in  the  way  of  bills  to  be  met  or  successful  manage 
ment.  So  also  with  the  housekeeper,  the  public  speaker— 
with  any  line  of  work  that  may  be  taken  up.  Nervousness 
comes  only  with  the  consciousness  of  inability,  cither  real 
or  supposed.  Make  the  child  master  of  the  situation  by 
giving  him  a  good  understanding  of  what  he  is  doing  and 
his  nervousness  will  disappear. 

Neither  does  his  fatigue  come  from  an  overcrowded 
course  of  study — that  fatigue  belongs  to  the  teacher— but 
from  the  lack  of  disciplinary  work  that  will  harden  him  for 
endurance.  The  mental  calibre  of  many  children  has  been 
weakened  by  teachers  who  have  done  the  work  for  them, 
and  the  result  is  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  they  are  capable 
of  but  thirty -five  minutes  of  consecutive  work. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Ware. 
Former  Principal  Primary  Grades. 

Oaiatonna,  Afitin. 


THE  DRATING-OUT  PROCESS. 

'Twas  "  Pig  "  the  teacher  wrote  upon 

The  board  in  script  and  print. 
She  drew  a  picture  just  above. 

To  give  the  class  a  hint. 

She  said:     "  Now,  Jobnnie,  we  have  learned 
Two  words;  they're  'cat '  and  'dog.' 

You  now  ma;  tell  roe  this  new  word." 
Says  Johnnie:     "  That  is  Aog." 

'•  No,  no,  it's  but  a  little  hog!" 

She  spoke  in  manners  blnnt. 
"  Now,  Johnnie,  won't  jou  try  ag-ain?" 

Then  Johnnie  says:     "  It's  ruitl." 


EuBv  Bowles. 


UNDER  THE  ROOF-TREE. 

r\EAR  old  Mrs.  Partington  used  to  say,  "There's  as 
*— ^  much  difference  in  folks  as  there  is  in  anybody!" 
And  though  children  are  small  "  folks  "  the  difference  in 
them  is  great. 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  no  two  children  are  alike  is  be- 
cause no  two  homes  are  alike^r-different  elements  compose 
them.  And  even  in  the  same  home,  where  there  are  many 
children,  the  changes  in  the  thoughts,  theories  and  habits  of 
the  parent*  produce  an  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  each 
individual  child. 

But  there  arc  certain  influences  surrounding  home-life 
which  should  be  the  common  privilege  and  protection  of  all 
children.  These  influences,  like  the  air  the  child  breathes, 
ought  to  be  pure,  kindly  and  invigorating,  and  never  harsh 
or  enervating.  These  influences  are  all- important,  for  they 
arc  the  beginning.  The  genesis  of  child-life,  like  the  Gene- 
sis of  the  Bible,  should  have  its  motto,  "  Let  there  be 
lighl!"  For  in  light  there  are  warmth,  purity,  health  and 
all  true  growth. 

The  influence  of  home — what  shall  it  be?  I  like  to 
think  of  it  as  something  sweet  and  warm,  pure  and  helpful 
— something  to  mould  young  lives  into  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, something  that  shall  add  to  the  true  treasures  of  the 
world. 

The  home-garden  should  have  rich  soil  in  which  shall 
spring  a  perennial  growth  of  honor  and  purity,  justice  and 
love;  a  place  to  which,  as  the  years  roll  around,  and  the 
allotied  three-score-and-ten  come  and  go.  and  second  child- 
hood appears,  the  gray-haired  man  or  woman  shall  say 
wistfully,  "  Take  me  back  home!"^thus  blending  the  sweet 
memory  of  early  youth  with  the  sweeter  hope  and  longing 
for  future  eternal  abode. 

What  is  the  first  outward  home-influence  that  t 
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child?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  cradle-hymn.  As  you 
sit  in  the  twilight,  thankful  that,  after  the  tasks  of  the  day 
have  been  performed,  you  have  the  mother's  right  to  rest 
awhile  by  the  little  cot,  or  better  still,  to  hold  the  soft, 
warm,  sweet  body  of  your  child  in  your  arms  and  to  croon 
softly  the  lullaby  that  quiets  your  own  tired  self  even  as 
well  as  it  quiets  your  baby,  thoughts  like  holy  angels  may 
then  come  to  the  mother. 

True,  it  is  not  every  woman  who  professes  to  sing. 
Many  say.  laughingly. '■  Oh,  I  have  no  voice  at  all!"  But 
show  me  the  mother  who  never  sang  her  baby  to  sleep! 

But  what  do  you  sing?  Does  it  matter,  you  say?  How 
old  must  a  child  be  to  notice  what  you  sing — to  understand 
the  words?  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  but  I  do  believe  that 
many  very  young  children  know  and  understand  more  and 
sooner  than  we  think.  It  is  our  own  Longfellow  who  thus 
alludes  to  King  Baby: 

"  He  speaketh  not,  and  yet  there  lies 
A  converBalion  in  his  ejes. 
The  golden  silence  of  the  Greek, 
The  gravest  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
Not  Bpoken  ia  laaguage,  but  in  looks 
More  legible  than  printed  books. 
As  if  he  could,  but  would  not  ipeak!" 

Perchance  more  than  one  such  speechless  [iltle  sovereign 
will  long  remember  the  songs  sung  by  loving  subjects  at  his 
cradle-side.  Far  back  along  the  aisles  of  the  Past  I  re- 
member nestling  in  the  arms  of  one  who  is  now  among  the 
saints.  It  was  twilight  of  a  summer  evening.  Lying  in  the 
warm  circle  of  her  embrace,  I  could  see  the  wind-swayed 
branches  of  the  tree  outside  the  window;  beyond,  a  streak 
of  western  sky  where  the  faint  glory  of  the  sunset  still  lin- 
gered. The  breath  of  the  honeysuckle  floated  in  at  the  win- 
dow; there  was  a  nest  among  its  trailing  vines;  I  could  hear 
the  mother-bird  twittering  to  her  nestlingi,  hushing  them  to 
slumber  with  a  tenderness  akin  to  that  with  which  my 
mother  was  hushing  me.     I  do  not  know  what  the  bird  was 
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singing  so  softly,  but  1  remember  the  words  of  the  hym 
my  mother  was  singiag: 

A  charge  to  keep  I  havt. 

A  God  to  glorify: 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save. 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky. 

There  was  sound  theology  as  well  as  melody  in  thai 
hymn.     It  was  a  good  hymn  for  a  child  to  hear. 

So  then,  think  of  the  songs  you  sing  to  your  children. 
Of  course  there  is  little  harm  in  merry  jingles  and  ditties 
that  the  wee  folks  so  enjoy,  but  it  is  all  a  matter  of  taste 
anyway,  and  you  can  early  cultivate  a  good  taste  in  your 
children.  Do  not  degrade  the  sweet  vesper  hour  with  every 
catchy  air  that  street  minstrels  sing.  Do  not.  after  you 
have  had  a  loving  bedtime  chat  with  your  little  one,  alter 
he  has  knelt  at  your  side  and  said  his  evening  prayer,  do 
not  then  rock  him  to  sleep  with  the  painful  incongruity  of 
that  mawkish,  sentimental  "'After  the  Ball  is  Over,"  or  the 
giddy  measures  of  "'There'll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town  To-night,  my  Darling!" 

We  have  mentioned  the  influence  of  bedtime  songs. 
What  comes  next?  In  the  natural  course  of  events  it  is  the 
getting  up  in  the  morning — the  awakening  from  slumber. 
I  would  that  as  the  child  has  gone  to  sleep  at  the  sound  of 
melody,  he  may  also  rise  at  the  sound  of  melody. 

The  morning  hour  generally  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
entire  day.  Shall  the  opening  doors  of  the  day  "  grate  with 
harsh  thunder  on  their  hinges,"  or  swing  easily,  gently? 
Shall  there  be  harmony  or  discord? 

Undoubtedly.it  is  hard  for  a  woman  who  has  to  be  wife, 
mother,  nurse  and  cook,  to  be  the  sunshine-maker,  too.  Skies 
may  be  lowering,  rain  dripping  drearily  from  the  eaves, 
the  gay  and  festive  washtub  may  stand  awaiting  with  its 
heap  of  soiled  garments  to  be  rubbed;  perhaps  the  stove 
smokes,  the  wood  is  green  and  splutters  impatiently  as  you 
feel  like  doing,  the  tea-kettle  is  slow  in  boiling,  or  it  boils 
over  just  as  your  two  hands  are  busy  lifting  something  else. 
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the  cakes  burn,  you  step  on  the  cat's  tail  just  at  a  critical 
moment  and  she  flies  un  Jer  the  stove  with  a  yowl  of  exas- 
peration, the  clock  strikes  the  breakfast  hour,  your  husband 
looks  at  it  suggestively  and  then,  from  the  upper  regions,  a 
voice  calls  out  in  shrill,  peevish  tones,  "  Mamma!  turn  up 
quick  and  dwcss  me!" 

Somebody  has  written  theword^,  "These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  soub."  Alas!  if  he  had  only  written  "These 
are  the  limes  that  try  women's  soulsl" 

But,  dear  mothers,  one  and  all,  the  patience  and  sweet- 
ness that  comes  in  just  here  will  make  Che  whole  day  beau- 
tiful. 

When  you  have  opportunity,  tell  your  child  of  the  gift 
ready  for  Wxm—the  new  day.  The  dark  night  has  passed; 
the  birds  are  singing  outside;  the  flowers  are  fresh  with 
dew.  If  it  is  winter,  show  him  what  the  frost  fairies  have 
drawn  on  the  window-panes;  point  out  the  wondrous  snow- 
crystals  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  Let  him  see  how  cold  it 
is  outside  and  how  warm  and  comfortable  his  home  is  within 
— a  cozy  nest  for  him.  It  is  so  much  wiser  to  drawa  child's 
attention  away  from  disagreeable  things  than  it  is  to  drive  M 

I  think  that  the  teachers  at  school  would  have  a  much 
easier  task  if  the  pupils  who  come  to  them  in  the  morning 
were  all  to  come  from  cheery,  happy  homes.  Many  a  chitd 
ii  cross  and  unmanageable  during  the  first  school  hours  just  be 
cause  he  lias  come  from  a  stormy  home  atmosphere. 

Another  important  home  influence  should  be  books. 
The  other  day,  while  on  a  visit.  I  went  inio  a  home  where 
there  are  three  children.  The  mother  showed  me  trium- 
phantly into  her  parlor.  "  1  do  want  you  to  see  my  new 
carpet!"  she  exclaimed.  "We've  been  long  saving  up  for 
it.  It's  body  brussels.  you  see — forty-two  yards.  The  sofa 
and  chairs  are  new,  loo.  Wc  got  them  atabargain, though. 
Don't  you  think  they  are  pretty?" 

She  paused  breathlessly,  lo  loop  back  the  long, 
bridal-like  veil  of  the  lace  curtains  at  the  window, 
I    looked   around   the  room,       The  new  carpet  glared  at 
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me  with  its  dropsical  roses  and  tulips  framed  in  geometricat 
squares.  The  new  chairs  stood  in  a  row  like  gigantic  ta- 
rantulas dressed  in  silk  rep,  ready  to  leap  at  me.  There  was 
not  a  picture  on  the  walls — nothing  except  the  crayon  por- 
trait of  somebody's  grandfather.  It  was  a  faded  one.  No 
doubt,  since  the  advent  of  the  new  carpet,  the  grandfather 
had  grown  pale  from  looking  down  al  the  roses  and  tulips 
and  tarantulas. 

But,  mind  you,  not  a  book  was  to  be  seen  in  the  entire 
apartment!  1  timidly  suggested  that  some  shelves  in  the 
corner  would  be  nice  for  books.  Madame  Housekeeper  re- 
marked carelessly,  "Books,  yes,  but  wc  can't  afford  them, 
It  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  buy  the  children's  school- 
books  and  them  trustees  do  change   the   readers  so  often!" 

Now,  from  many  a  home  like  this,  children  are  sent  and 
the  expectation  is  that  the  teacher  musi,  in  a  few  hours 
daily,  make  good  scholars  of  them  and  be  sure  to  have  them 
"  pass!  " 

I  think  it  is  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who,  in  speaking  of 
his  early  childhood,  says  the  "  home  library  was  like  a  pas- 
ture in  which  he  was  turned  out  to  browse." 

Teach  a  child  to  have  books  for  his  companions,  to  save 
his  pocket-money  for  books,  to  respect  books,  to  love 
them.  The  home  influence  should  be  a  book  influence— 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  and  good  of  earth  will  mold  your 
child's  character. 

I  was  thinking  the  other  day  of  how  many  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  prefaced  by  the  words,  "That  shall  not." 
I  wish  sometimes  that  there  was  another  commandment  and 
that  it  was  this:  "Thou  shalt  not  gossip  before  thy  chil- 
dren," Indeed,  not  to  gossip  at  all  were  wise,  but  certainly 
"  thou  shalt  not  gossip  before  thy  children."  How  many 
little  ones  are  thus  offended;  how  many  young  lives  are 
tainted  by  the  uncharitable  speech  of  their  elders!  Often 
the  influence  of  a  painstaking  teacher  is  undermined  by  the 
careles.<;  comment   or  criticism   of  the  mother;   often   the 
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power  of  the  minister's  sermon  is  brought  to  naught  by 
some  slighting  witticism  of  the  father. 

Suppose  the  child  comes  in  from  school.  There  are 
callers  in  the  parlor;  they  are  chattering  like  magpies  about 
this  person  and  that  person.  After  ihcy  leave,  the  mother 
talks  about  them  with  the  father  at  the  tea-table  and  the 
child,  who  has  seen  her  pleasant  and  gracious  with  her 
guests,  has  its  first  lesson  in  duplicity  and  hypocrisy.  And 
in  many  a  home-parlor  a  child  gleans  the  idea  of  the  all- 
importance  of  dress  and  fashion.  We  cannot  help  recalling 
the  prayer  of  a  little  girl  who,  after  a  visitation  of  fashion- 
able guests,  knelt  by  her  little  cot  at  night  and,  after  say- 
ing her  customary  "  Now  1  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  added 
fervently,  "And,  Lord,  do  let  us  all  be  stylish!     Amen.  " 

I  do  believe  that  the  solemn  warning,  that  for  every  idle 
word  we  speak  we  shall  give  an  account,  has  an  added  sig- 
nificance when  that  word  is  spoken  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  child.  There  are  necessarily,  limitations  to  our  protect- 
ing our  children  while  on  the  streets.  Sometimes  they  hear 
foolish  talk — often,  alas!  they  may  chance  to  hear  foul 
talk.  Against  this  influence  we  must  turn  the  pure  tide  of 
our  conversation  of  "  good  report  "  at  our  own  fireside. 

I  have  not  lime  in  this  brief  paper  to  mention  all  the 
home  influences  that  should  surround  the  child.  There  is 
one  grace,  however,  that  should  be  fostered  at  the  fireside; 
it  is  the  grace  of  hospitality.  Let  the  child  learn  that  the 
charm  of  true  entertaining  is  the  iv^Uome  extended  to  the 
visitor — let  heartiness  and  sincerity  be  at  the  root.  When 
you  entertain  guests  do  not  let  the  child  see  that  for  days, 
perhaps  for  weeks  beforehand,  you  are  making  yourself 
fretful  and  nervous  because  company  is  coming.  Let  him 
see  that  you  are  ready  lo  give  your  guests  your  best — but 
remember,  that  in  your  best  is  included  your  best  j^^— calm 
self-possession,  true  gentleness,  unruflled  serenity,  hearty 
cordiality.  Soon  there  comes  a  time  when  the  child  him- 
self becomes  the  entertainer:  when,  as  a  little  host,  Ins  hos- 
pitality is  extended  to  his  young  friends. 
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This  thought  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  children'i  pi 
As  you  are  all  aware  it  is  the  custom  nowadays,  wl 
child  gives  a  birthday   party,  for  his  guests  to  bring  him 
gifts.     It  is  a  question  with  me  whether  this  is  advisable. 

Why  do  you  let  your  children  have  parties?  That  your 
child's  birthday  may  be  celebrated  by  unwonted  jollity — 
that  he  and  all  his  little  mates  may  have  a  good  time  on 
that  day.  Perhaps  you  give  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  is  all 
over  and  you  wearily  brush  up  cake-crumbs,  battered  sand- 
wiches, smashed  grapes  and  rags  and  tatters  of  Japanese 
napkins.  You  want  to  hurry  and  do  this,  get  things  lo 
rights  and  have  a  little  sleep,  for  you  have  a  vague  suspicion 
that  possibly  about  midnight,  or  it  may  be,  in  ihe  wee  sma' 
hours  you  will  hear  a  rustling  in  your  child's  cot,  and  on 
lighting  the  lamp,  you  will  find  a  little  figure  sitting  bolt 
upright  with  a  sea-sick  look  on  his  face  and  his  small  hands 
placed  suggestively  on  that  region  of  his  body  in  which  the 
ancients  supposed  the  soul  to  be  located,  while  he  murmurs 
plaintively:    "Oh  mamma!  I  have  such  a  pain  right  here!" 

We  will  mercifully  draw  the  curtain  just  here.  We  have 
all  had  such  experiences — the  mother  of  the  boy  or  girl 
who  gives  the  birthday  party  and  the  mothers  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  attend  them. 

These  are  some  of  the   unpleasant   features  of  such 
tertaining.     But  there  is  another  somewhat  worse  than 
cake  crumbs,  the  lopsy-turvy  house  and  the  topsy-lurv^ 
stomachs. 

As  I  said,  every  guest  is  supposed  to  bring  a  gift.  This 
is  expected.  It  is  done  at  other  parties;  your  child  expects 
it  at  his.  He  counts  up  beforehand  his  list  of  presents. 
So  many  guests,  so  many  gifts.  A  little  girl  said  to  me  not 
long  ago:  "When  1  have  my  party  this  year,  I  shan't  in' 
Mamie  Knickerbocker! " 

"Why   not.   prayf"  1  asked.     "Mamie    Knickerl 
seems  such  a  nice  little  girl." 

"Oh,  she's  nice  enough"^with  a  toss  of  her  head 
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at  my  birthday  party  last  year  she  brought  me  only  a  five- 
cent  handkerchief!" 

Do  you  see  the  harmful  influence?  You  wish  yourchitd 
lo  practice  the  sweet  grace  of  hospitality;  instead,  he  learns 
to  become  calculating  and  avaricious.  Is  there  not 
some  better  way?  Let  the  child  give  himself  on  his 
birthday.  Let  him  welcome  his  guests  heartily  and 
turn  his  attention  toward  making  them  happy  in  the 
home  which  has  been  opened  in  honor  of  his  natal  day.  Do 
not  let  him  watch  with  greedy  eyes,  wondering  what  the 
humpy  paper  parcels  in  the  hands  of  his  coming  guests  con- 
tain—whether they  .  re  five-cent  handkerchiefs  or  fifty-cent 
toys!  If  there  is  giving  lo  be  done,  let  your  child,  as 
host,  give,  it  need  be.  Limit  the  supply  of  borr-bons  and 
prospective  nightmares  in  rich  cakes,  buy  a  few  flowers  in- 
stead, or  pretty  cards,  and  let  your  little  lad  or  lassie  stand 
at  the  door  in  bidding  adieu  to  his  guests  and  give  these  to- 
kens of  his  friendship.  There  is  something  so  much  more 
fine  and  choice  and  well  bred  in  these  things.  Thus  you 
may  see  that  the  influence  of  a  truly  refined  home 
is  not — can  not — be  limited  to  one's  household  alone.  Like 
the  blessed  sunshine  it  can  send  its  gracious  beams  through 
many  windows  and  into  many  hearts. 

Marv  E.  Q.  Brush, 

(Of  lb«  Cbild  Slndr  Soeieljr  of  Herkimer,  N.  T.) 
*   Jt  Jt 

TO  AN  INFANT. 
Low  lying  on  the  grass,  by  Spring's  brealh  fanned 

To  watch  the  clouda  melt  in  the  tender  blue.— 

To  feel  the  verdant  coolness  fresh  with  dew 
Of  dainty  ferns  and  moss  beneath  the  hand,— 
To  heat  the  rapture  of  the  feathered  band 
Warbling  the  aong  of  love  forever  new,— 
No  one  of  these  delights,  I  whisper  you, 
Beloved  child,  fresh  from  an  unknown  land. 

Can  fill  my  snul  like  gazing  in  thy  eyes 
When  1  can  see  the  dawn  of  light  divine; 

Or  watching,  where  'neath  ivory  cheek  there  lies 
The  mounting  tide  of  life  akin  to  mine; 

Or  breathing  from  my  heart  the  love  which  tries 
To  kindle,  with  its  wondrous  fuilnesB,  thine, 

— Emilv  Hazard  Spapivsd. 
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MALITIES  IN  CHILDREN. 

IVIOW  when  one  considers  how  miserably  the  dwelling  re- 
'  '  lations  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  especially  of  the 
large  cities,  are  arranged;  how  a  single  apartment  must  olten 
serve  at  once  as  kitchen  and  dwelling  and  sleeping-room, 
for  parents,  children,  and  even  for  male  and  female  occu- 
pants not  members  of  the  family;  how  children  from  in- 
fancy must  live,  outside  of  the  school  hours,  day  and  night, 
in  vitiated  air,  in  tilth  without  and  within  doors,  with  the 
scantiest  nourishment,  etc.,  can  we  wonder  at  it  if  this  part 
of  the  population  shows  so  many  ihat  are  abnormal,  weak- 
ened or  degenerate  in  body  and  soul?  In  addition  it  is  still 
to  be  considered  that  the  moral  atmosphere  which  such  a 
poor  child  must  breathe  day  after  daj',  is  likewise  the  most 
vicious  conceivable.  What  does  not  take  place  in  such 
dwellings!  The  mental  nourishment,  however,  which  it 
gets  here,  is  flavored  with  the  discontent  and  irritability  of 
social  democracy,  and  yet  the  literature  of  the  social  dem- 
ocratic writings  is  by  no  means  the  worst  which  the  child- 
ish fancy  absorbs. 

To  what  extent  are  such  conditions  of  need,  to  be  found 
no  less  in  the  country,  although  different  and  much  more 
easily  remediable,  relieved  by  our  palatial  schools?  There 
thousands  of  children  may  be  instructed  and  trained, 
indeed,  but  are  no  further  Influenced  or  educated 
in  their  personal  life  by  hearts  of  warmth  and  love,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  accustomed  to  change  their  teachers 
annually,  and  since  for  the  principal  the  individual  children, 
as  well  as  often  the  hundred  or  more  teachers  can  only 
exist  as  numbers  on  the  list.  Of  what  use,  in  opposition  to 
all  this  mass  of  wretchedness,  are  all  our  big  and  little, 
vain  and  self-satisfied,  as  well  as  self-sacrificing  and  disin 
terested.  benevolent  endeavors,  as  long  as  those  that  have 
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been  called  to  be  law-givers,  to  be  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  leaders  and  rulers  of  the  people,  have  no  "more 
heart  for  the  people."  and  for  their  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  needs?  Were  there  a  will,  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  a  way. 

When  it  comes  to  the  voluntary  care  of  the  thousands 
of  wretched,  unfortunate,  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  and 
others  mentally  and  physically  crippled,  the  product  chiefly 
of  that  social  misery,  one  finds  mountains  of  self-love  built 
up  in  such  larEeinstitutions  as  that  at  Bielefeld  and  Alsler- 
dorfcr  (near  Hamburg).  But  a  far  greater  benefit  would 
be  conferred  upon  our  people  by  those  in  whose  power  it 
lies  if  thej'  would  make  an  earnest  effort  to  introduce  regu 
lations  for  the  prevention  of  such  degeneracy.  In  these 
cases  the  causes  are  chiefly  physical  and  menial,  as  well  as 
ethical,  privations  of  all  kinds  on  the  part  of  both  parents 
nd  children,  together  with  moral  degeneracy  and  all  of  its 
accompanying  phenomena. 

But  for  rich  and  poor  the  Pestalozzian  solution,  in 
"Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  alone  can  help:  "The  living- 
room  of  the  home  (the  family)  must  become  a  reformatory 
institution!" 

By  no  means  enough  has  been  accomplished,  however, 
with  the  removal  of  the  physical  and  mental  overtaxation 
and  of  both  indulgence  and  privation  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  children.  It  is  no  less  desirable  to  heighten  the 
powers  of  resistance,  both  of  individuals  and  of  entire  gen- 
erations against  the  causes  of  neuropathic  and  psychopathic 
disposition.  It  is  needful  to  exercise  both  bodily  and 
mental  self-command  and  power  of  self-denial,  to  harden 
body  and  soul  from  the  earliest  years  against  all  oversensi- 
tiveness, 

Everything  which  is  generally  debilitating  to  the  body, 
and  hence  injures  the  entire  constitution,  also  reduces  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  fur- 
thers psychopathic  affections. 

But  psychopathic  abnormality  not  infrequently  also  in- 
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eludes  some  ethical  anomaly;  at  all  events  it  stands  in 
causal  connection  with  individual  and  social  morality.  The 
two  condition  each  other.  Hence  the  moralization  of  so- 
ciety also  implies  the  prevention  of  nervous  and  mental 
weaknesses  and  sufferings. 

In  view  of  our  nervous  and  psychopathicaliy  tainted 
children,  the  family  life  should,  above  all,  be  rendered  more 
ethical.  He  who  would  found  a  family,  should  also,  for  the 
sake  of  himself  and  of  his  posterity,  undertake  the  duty  of 
leading  a  quiet  and  comfortable  family  life. 

Thus,  the  head  of  the  family  should  take  care  that,  in 
professional  life  and  in  recreation,  he  does  not  consume  his 
entire  energies,  much  less  succumb  to  moral  ruin.  Certainly 
the  words  of  the  alienist  Maudsley  (39),  respecting  the  mer- 
chants of  his  country,  need  some  attention,  and  they  are 
without  question  characteristic  of  a  certain  part  of  our  Ger- 
man mercantile  life: 

"  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  pursuit  in  which  a  man  is 
engaged  habitually,  which  is  ever  in  his  thoughts,  and  to 
success  in  which  he  bends  all  his  energies,  does  modify  his 
character,  and  that  the  reaction  upon  character  of  a  life 
spent  solely  in  the  business  of  getting  rich  is  hurtful.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  fluctuations  of  fortune  sometimes  disturb 
or  overthrow  the  balance  of  a  mind  that  is  engaged  in  large 
speculations,  or  that  failure  in  some  great  crisis,  frustrating 
the  hopes  and  the  work  of  a  life,  prostrates  the  individual's 
energies  and  drives  him  melancholic,  but  it  is  that  the  nar- 
row selfishness  of  his  life-aim,  sapping  with  steady  certainty 
the  feelings  and  responsibilities  of  a  larger  human  brother- 
hood than  mere  family  clannishness,  weakens  and  withers 
the  altruistic  elements  of  his  nature,  and  so  in  his  person 
deteriorates  the  nature  of  humanity.  There  is  no  more 
efficient  cause  of  mental  degeneracy,  perhaps,  than  the  mean 
and  vulgar  life  of  a  tradesman  whose  soul  is  set  entirely 
upon  petty  gains;  who,  under  the  sanction  of  the  customs 
of  his  trade,  practices  systematic  fraud  and  theft;  and  who 
thinks  to  outweigh  the  iniquities  of  the  week  by  the  sancti- 
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monious  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Such  an  one  is  not 
likely  to  beget  children  of  sound  moral  constitution;  and 
for  him  to  hope  to  found  a  family  which  shall  last  is  little 
better  than  to  hope  to  build  on  quicksand  a  bouse  which 
shall  stand.  The  deterioration  of  nature  which  he  has  ac- 
quired will,  unless  a  healthier  female  influence  chance  to 
countervail  it,  be  transmitted  as  an  evil  heritage  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  show  itself  in  some  form  of  moral  or  intellectual 
deficiency;  perhaps  in  extreme  duplicity  and  vice,  perhaps 
in  outbreaks  of  positive  insanity." 

The  head  of  the  family  should  feel  that  he  is  not  alone 
father  of  the  children,  but  also  the  priest  of  his  household 
who  knows  how  to  consecrate  his  fellowship  on  festive 
evenings  and  days.  But  still  less  should  the  housewife  con- 
tent herself  with  consummating  the  formalities  of  society 
outside.  If  she  does  not  understand  how  to  guard  the 
sacred  fire,  as  a  vestal,  on  her  own  hearth,  it  will  certainly 
die  out,  and  the  restless  hunt  of  both  parents  and  children 
after  the  fortunes  of  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  nerve- 
stimulating  din  of  modern  society,  will  begin,  distress  peri- 
odically vying  with  the  transports  of  pleasure,  until  the 
former  carries  off  the  victory  in  the  form  of  nervous  pros- 
tration. It  is  just  these  so-called  recreations  that  most 
irritate  and  derange  the  nervous  system.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  a  natural  phenomenon  that  one  meets  nervous  and 
psychopathic  disposition,  affection  and  degeneration  far 
more  rarely  in  religiously  inclined  and  morally  strict  circles 
than  where  one  passes  the  church  by  and  drives  the  hunt 
after  recreation. 

In  general  the  care  of  the  heart  and  character  also 
should  be  exercised  by  the  side  of,  if  not  before,  the  train- 
ing of  body  and  mind.  For  the  emotional  life  exerts  as 
strong  an  influence  upon  the  entire  organic  life,  and  hence, 
also,  upon  the  bodily  movements  and  the  internal  processes 
of  assimilation,  as  upon  the  ideational  and  volitional  life. 

"A  disturbance  of  the  emotional  life  has  its  effect  in  the 
animal  as  well  as  in  the  organic  and  intellectual  life.     It  is 
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engraved  in  the  features  of  the  face  and  expressed  ii 
entire  habit  of  the  body:  it  may  induce  organic  diseas 
aggravate  those  already  present,  in  that  according  to  its 
duration,  it  conditions  a  transitory  or  permanent  derange- 
ment; finally,  it  may  temporaiily  darken  the  understanding 
or  even  destroy  it  permanently.  Objects  and  events  which, 
in  accordance  with  their  true  nature,  should  arouse  dis- 
pleasure, arouse  pleasure  instead,  and  vice  versa,  scenes  of 
disorder,  excesses,  deeds  of  violence  are  welcome  and  agree- 
able to  the  perverse  feeling,  while  order  and  temperance 
are  irritating  and  repugnant.  Indeed,  before  cultivation 
and  experience  have  prepared  definite  paths  forthe  associa- 
tion of  ideas  and  organized  groups  of  ideas,  every  emotion 
struggles  directly  for  an  outward  expression,  either  through 
the  organs  of  the  vegetative  or  through  those  of  the  motor 
life.  In  the  case  of  children  and  savages,  as  is  known,  sim- 
ple emotions  arise  very  easily  and  as  easily  give  some  ex 
ternal  evidence  of  Iheir  presence  through  reaction.  Only 
when  a  firm  character  has  developed  is  the  power  present 
capable  of  restricting  the  energy  of  the  emotions  within  the 
bonds  of  the  intellectual  life;  yet  it  sometimes  happens, 
even  to  the  firmest  character,  that  an  emotion,  too  powerfully 
or  too  suddenly  developed,  transcends  this  control."  {40.) 
We  cannot  here  further  discuss,  within  the  limits  of  this 
work,  how  the  culture  of  heart  and  character  is  to  be  prac- 
ticed healthfully,  without  effeminate  sentimentality,  emo- 
tional weakness,  or  heightened  emotions,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  work  of  instruction.  In  the  above-mentioned 
places  I  have  repeatedly  touched  this  question  and  have 
devoted  suitable  space  to  it  also  in  my  "Tagebuch  fijr 
Unterricht  und  Erziehung."  In  attractive  form.  Dr. 
E,  Harth,  director  of  the  "  Erziehungschule,"  in  Leipzig, 
gives  parents  and  teachers  practical  hints.  (41 ).  Also  Dr 
Fritz  Schultze,  professorof  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in  the 
polytechnic  high  school  at  Dresden,  quite  in  line  with  our 
thought  above,  has  shed  light  upon  the  entire  subject  of 
instruction   and   education  and  in  a   popular  form.    (42). 
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Both  writings,   therefore,  are   earnestly   recommended  to 
readers. 

In  the  matter  indicated,  therefore,  parents  must  first 
care  for  themselves,  if  they  would  be  fitted  to  transmit  to 
their  children  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  life,  health 
of  body  and  soul.  Only  in  the  pure,  genial  atmosphere  of 
family  life  also  is  the  strengthening  and  hardening  of 
nerves,  mind  and  character  of  children  possible. 

In  order  further  to  heighten  the  power  of  resistance  of 
children  agamst  influences  harmful  to  nerves  and  mind,  is 
to  be  recommended  first  a  simple,  natural  manner  of  life  as 
regards  nutrition,  dwelling  and  clothing,  includmg  early 
habituation  to  air  and  light,  and  a  systematic,  but  yet  not 
excessive  and  overstimulating,  inuring  against  sensitiveness 
to  influences  of  lemperahtre ,  regular  physical  exercises;  and. 
indeed,  not  merely  walking,  which  strengthens  chiefly  the 
muscles  of  the  legs,  but  also  plays  and  physical  work,  in 
the  open  air.  or,  at  least,  in  dustless  rooms;  cultivation  of 
self  activity  in  all  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  undertak- 
ings, and  indeed  from  earliest  youth;  likewise  habituation  to 
quiet obedience^only  once  should  anything  be  commanded; 
above  all  cultivation  of  love  and  piety,  respect  for  authority, 
love  of  truth,  conscientiousness,  tr/tstn'orihiness,  and  fidelity  to 
duty,  strength  of  will,  self-esteem,  and  self-confidence,  but  also 
true  devoutness  and  trust  in  God. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  but  a  few  hints,  else 
were  much  to  be  said  touching  each  single  point,  as,  indeed, 
much  has  already  been  said  and  written,  although  seldom 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  means  of  shielding  children 
irom  nervousness  and  pyschopathic  injury.  Yet  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  here  an  equally  beautiful  and  profound 
passage  from  our  great  pedagogical  investigator,  Herbart, 
upon  Authority  and  Love,  (42)  and  of  adding  some  observa- 
tions: 

"Before  authority  the  mind  bows  and  is  checked  in  its 
own  individual  movement;  authority  then  may  serve  ad- 
mirably to  smother  a  growing  will  that  would  be  perverse. 
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It  is  most  indispensable  in  the  liveliest  (nervous)  nature 
for  these  try  the  bad  with  the  good  and   pursue  the  lattel 
when  ihey  do  not   lose  themselves  in  the  bad.     Authority 
can  only  be  acquired  through   superiority  of  mind,  which 
manifestly  cannot  be  reduced   to   rules;  it  must  exist  < 
itself,   entirely  independent  of  all   education.     Consiste) 
and  sweeping  action  must  obviously  proceed  upon  its  oW 
straight  way,  heedful  of  circumstances,  but  regardless  \ 
the  favor  or  disfavor  of  a  weaker  will. 

"  Love  rests  upon  the  harmony  of  the  feelings  and  upi 
habit.  He  will  surely  not  gain  it  who  holds  himself  aloof^ 
speaks  much  in  a  loud  tone,  and  moves  with  petty  precision 
of  carriage.  But  he  also  will  not  gain  it  who  makes  him- 
self common,  where  he  should  be  pleasing,  but  at  the  same 
time  superior;  who  strains  after  his  own  gratification  while 
he  is  taking  part  in  the  pleasures  of  children. 

"  But  the  love  of  the  boy  is  transitory  and  fleeting  if  it 
is  not  supported  by  sufficient  habituation.  Greater  length 
of  lime,  tender  solicitude,  communion  alone  with  the  indi- 
vidual— these  give  the  relation  strength.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  tell  how  materially  love,  once  won,  facilitates 
government;  but  it  is  of  so  great  importance  to  education 
proper — in  that  it  imparts  to  the  pupil  the  mental  trend  of 
the  educator — that  all  are  subject  to  the  greatest  blame 
who  make  use  of  it  so  willingly  and  so  ruinously  in  self- 
complacent  trials  of  power  over  children. 

"  Authority  is  most  natural  in  the  father,  for  in  him  is 
most  evident  that  mental  superiority  to  which  it  is  granted, 
with  few  words  of  approval  or  disapproval,  to  make  happy 
or  downcast. 

"  Love  is  most  natural  in  the  mother;  in  her  who,  under 
sacrifices  of  every  kind,  learns  to  know  the  needs  of  the 
child  which  no  one  else  discovers;  who  prepares  and  de- 
velops a  language  between  herself  and  child  much  earlier 
than  anyone  else  finds  means  of  communication  with  the 
little  one;    who,   favored    by   the*  tenderness  of    the   sex, 
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knows  how  so  easily  to  strike  the  tone  of  accord  with  the 
feelings  of  her  child,  and  whose  delicate  power  will  never 
be  misused,  nor  yet  fail  in  its  effect."  Thus  thought 
Herbart, 

But  what  authority  and  love  united  in  one  person,  are 
able  to  effect  in  the  guidance  of  others,  we  read  of  the  cen- 
turion in  Matt,  viii,  9:  "I  say  to  th'is  man.  Go.  and  he 
goeth;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh;  and  to  my 
servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it."  Authority  and  love 
thus  united  constitute  the  "  faith,"  admired  and  demanded 
by  Christ,  which  often  "  transports  mountains,"  and  hence 
also  understapds  how  to  banish  and  to  keep  away  the  "  evil 
spirits"  that  disturb  a  child.  But  how  is  it  when  one  or 
both  fail? — if  the  father  is  only  an  authority  before  his 
nervous  children,  which  makes  them  tremulous,  shy,  and 
diffident?  Or  if  the  mother  melts  in  "love"  and  pos- 
sesses no  authority?  If  one  conceives  of  a  tyranny  which 
compels  blind  obedience  without  any  trustful  attachment, 
as  authority,  and  designates  as  love  the  effervescence  of 
nervous  affections,  the  super^cia!  caressing  and  kissing  and 
stroking  and  flattering,  as  well  as  the  yielding  to  the  capri- 
cious will  of  a  psychopathicatly  defective  child — in  other 
words  the  morbid  weakness  of  the  will  of  the  mother?  At 
least  we  should  not  wonder,  then,  if  the  psychopathic  dis- 
position is  soon  increased  so  as  to  become  a  permanent  bur- 
den, oreven  to  result  in  degeneration,  instead  of  there  being  an 
increase  in  the  power  of  resistance. 

And  how  will  it  be  when  the  natural  authority  and  love 
of  the  parents,  or  of  their  representatives,  are  no  longer 
effective  or  are  buried  in  the  grave  with  their  bearers,  and 
when  the  individual  man  or  community  of  men  has  lost  all 
belief  in  an  absolute  authority  and  an  absolute  love;  when 
moral  and  religious  foundations  tremble  and  shake;  and 
when  no  longer  wells  up  from  the  heart,  "  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done?"    Shall  we  marvel,  then,  if  the  individual 
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wills  of  mankind  and  of  human  societies  fret  one  anol 
in  a  struggle  for  existence  according  to  the  maxim; 
before  right,"  and  do  not  escape  the  nervous  unrest? 

An  effective  prophylaxis  against  nervousness  and 
psychopathic  debilitation  cannot  secure  a  foothold  without 
the  cooperation  of  moral  and  religious  farces. 

The  Herbariian  pedagogy  sets  up  as  the  highest  aim 
for  education  and  instruction,  the  building  of  the  moral- 
religious  character.  An  unconditioned  adherence  to  this 
aim  is  also  the  most  clearly  indicated  path  to  a  solution  of 
our  problem. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  trust  in  God  and 
true  piety,  respect  for  the  authority  of  and  love  for  parents 
and  teachers,  fidelity,  and  truth  even  in  the  smallest  affairs, 
self-reliance  and  strength  of  will  and  many  other  moral 
traits  not  only  prevent  many  a  mental  commotion  and  in 
jury,  but  also  further  the  development  of  the  body's  powers 
for  work  and  resistance.  But  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
recall  numberless  well-known  examples  of  the  effect  of 
moral  powers  in  education,  both  from  history  and  from 
daily  life.  Therefore,  I  will  only  enter  further  with  a  few 
suggestions  into  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  into  the 
perverse  education  and  "spoiling"  to  which  pathological 
child-natures  again  are  far  more  exposed  than  are  the 
healthy. 

How  irrationally  many  parents  act  towards  just  these 
children  is  often  incredible.  A  nervous,  anaemic  child  is 
made  to  harden  itself  by  being  sent  into  the  cold  winter  air 
without  underclothing  and  overgarment,  while  a  plethoric 
youth  with  rosy  cheeks,  who  ought  never  to  know  an  over- 
coat, must  wear  woolen  shirts  and  be  enveloped  out  of  doors 
in  a  fur  coat. 

A  child,  whose  neuropathic  disposition  is  e\'en  early 
manifest  in  the  supersensibility  of  the  nerves  of  taste  and 
digestion,  is  overfed  with  sweetmeats  and  dainties,  so  that 
the  nervousness  is  still  further  increased.  To-day  they  eat 
a  great  deal  because  it  tastes  good,  and  to-morrow  they  have 
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a  bad  stomach  and  eat  insufficiently  because  there  is  noth- 
ing to  their  taste.  One  often  hears:  "  Our  child  docs  not 
drink  milk;  it  does  not  wish  it  and  cannot  endure  it;  it  must 
have  chocolate,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  beer,  or  also  wine  with 
water," 

'  Wait,  there  is  some  cream  swimming  on  your  milk,  I 
will  take  it  off  for  you;  /  cannot  bear  it  either."  I  have 
iften  heard  mothers  and  fathers  say — once,  in  fact,  to  a 
child  hardly  able  to  distinguish  between   milk  and  cream: 

0,  my  child  cannot  eat  that."  or  "  Does  this  taste 
good  to  you?  if  it  doesn't  I'll  give  you  something  else," 
says  the  overstimulated  taste  of  many  a  mother,  who  in  this 
way  is  also  training  a  supersensitiveness  in  her  child.  And 
it  is  often  carried  so  far  that  morbidly  predisposed  children 
cry  at  the  sight  of  every  dish,  declaring:  "  No,  1  don't 
want  it.  I  cannot  eat  it,"  even  though  afterward  and  with 
much  begging  and  persuading  on  the  part  of  relatives  it 
permits  itself  to  relish  (he  dish  exceedingly. 

As  here,  so  in  everything,  it  becomes  dainty  and  finicky. 
In  the  end  it  doesn't  know  what  it  wants,  or  rather  it  always 
gets  the  feeling  that  that  which  it  should  want  it  cannot 
desire,  and  proceeds  to  make  for  the  contrary. 

A  healthy  education  knows  how  to  avoid  such  situations; 
the  more  excited  and  unquiet  a  child  is,  the  more  com- 
posedly and  quietly  must  education  hold  fast,  in  all  these 
things,  to  the  proverb  of  the  Low-German  peasants  (not 
yet  nervous):  "Old  people  must  understand  the  bounds 
for  calves  and  children,"  and.  "  Sic  veto,  sic  jubeo!"  In  this 
way  the  child  will  be  spared  much  unrest,  discontentment, 
injury  of  the  stomach,  in  fact,  also  many  a  bitter  punish- 
ment. 

At  this  opportunity,  I  desire  to  warn  again  and  urgently 
against  coffee  and  alcohol.  With  Professor  Nothnagel  of 
Vienna  we  must  designate  it  as  an  evil  of  our  time  that  little 
children  of  from  two  to  three  years  are  supplied  with  wine 
or  beer  at  the  table.  Neuropathically  and  psychopathically 
disposed  children  should  be  guarded  against  alcoholic,  cof~ 
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fee  and  similar  indulgences,  especially  during  their        

childhood.  Roemer,  (43)  loo,  cannot  forbear  calling 
attention  to  the  great  dangers  that  attend  the  offering  of 
spirituous  drinks,  often  of  the  heavy  kinds,  to  weak  children, 
a  practice  that  is  recommended  by  many  of  the  non-medical 
laity  as  well  as  by  many  physicians.  Without  doubt,  alcho- 
hol  is.  indeed,  at  the  clima.v  of  many  diseases,  and  in  the 
stage  of  convalescence,  an  invaluable  aid  in  cure,  but  its 
continuous  use,  especially  when  given  as  a  prophylactic  or 
because  of  weakness,  must  necessarily  be  a  severe  drain  on 
the  nervous  system  (44).  I  know  a  child  that  was  brought 
up  on  Tokay  wine,  at  the  advice  of  the  physicians.  Later 
it  suffered  severely  from  epilepsy  and  will  probably  be 
ruined  both  mentally  and  morally. 

Still  more,  if  possible,  than  in  the  case  of  nutrition  are 
our  children  perverted  with  respect  to  self-activity.  Here 
the  saying  holds  good,  "  He  who  has  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  even  that  he  has."  For  example,  neuro  and 
psychopathically  disposed  children  often  show  muscular 
weakness  and  motor  anomalies.  Now,  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  little,  through  practice,  one  hears,  "  Wail,  you 
can't  do  that,  I  will  do  it  for  you!"  or,  "  I  can  not  endure 
it  to  see  Ihe  poor  child  tormenting  itself  with  dressing  and 
undressing,  so  I  prefer  to  help  him."  A  twelve-year- 
old  boy  of  normal  size  of  body  was  told  at  least  to  help 
take  hold  of  his  boots  in  drawing  them  on.  "  1  am  not 
used  to  that,"  he  declared.  Such  children  learn  to  eat  and 
drink  without  help  only  very  late;  they  are  often  fed  until 
into  the  school  age  and  afterwards  one  wonders  at  thetr  awk- 
wardness at  the  table.  They  do  not  need  to  dress  and  un- 
dress; it  is  done  for  them.  They  do  not  go  walking,  but 
are  taken  riding.  They  do  not  go  out  alone  with  sled  or 
wagon,  but  they  are  taken  out  in  them.  They  do  not 
occupy  themselves,  but  are  occupied.  They  do  not  turn  in 
the  gymnasium,  they  are  turned,  and  so  on.  The  only  acts 
which  the  "  compassionate  "  (.1.  e.,  emotionally  weak)  heart 
cannot  deprive  them  of  are  walking,  standiag  and  sitting. 
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The  muscles  of  the  legs  are.  therefore,  as  a  rule,  but  slightly 
weakened  in  such  individuals,  while  I  have  known  several 
children,  of  twelve  years  and  older,  whose  arms  and  hands 
were  no  stronger  nor  more  skillful  than  those  of  healthy 
three-year-olds,  and  largely  because  of  inactivity. 

The  same  thing  is  repeated,  then,  in  the  intellectual 
sphere.  The  child  does  not  play;  one  plays  with  it  or  has 
it  played  with.  It  does  not  look  for  what  it  has  lost;  some- 
one else  looks  for  it.  It  does  not  learn  to  observe  for  itself, 
but  things  are  shown  it.  It  does  not  perform  its  house 
tasks  alone  and  from  its  own  initiative;  they  are 
done  for  it  or  it  is  directed  to  do  them.  In  the  strict 
sense  the  child  learns  nothing  either  at  home  or  in  school; 
everything  is  learned  for  it.  In  short,  children  are  stuffed 
like  geese. 

But  that  which  is  totally  wrecked  withal,  is  self-reliance. 
One  hears  from  such  children  at  every  third  step:  "  O  dear, 
1  can't  do  that."  And  hence,  in  their  education  nothing  is 
\  needful  as  to  prevent  this  thought  arising,  i.  e.,  as  to 
require  no  more  of  them  than  they  are  able  to  perform  and 
to  implant  the  feeling  that  no  mere  prank  can  fell  an  oak. 

Likewise,  indolence,  inertness  and  laziness  easily  become 
associated  with  this  weakness.  They  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
trained  in  the  manner  just  described  above.  From  sheer 
indolence  they  then  learn  further  to  guard  their  alleged  in- 
ability and  indisposition,  and  thus  accustom  themselves  to 
falsehood.  If,  now,  in  addition  to  this,  they  see  how  in 
modern  society  the  adult  escapes  every  embarrassment  and 
every  inconvenience  through  untruths,  the  children  learn  to 
lit,  and  then  one  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  tor  the 
source  of  the  habit.  We  forget  that  just  here  Lessing's 
words  are  true  of  adults;  "  I  can  cast  my  moral  worth 
from  me,  to  resume  it  again  at  any  moment,"  but  that  the 
child  is  not  capable  of  doing  it. 

Jean  Paul  is,  indeed,  of  the  opinion:  "  In  the  first  five 
years  our  children  speak  no  word  of  truth  or  of  falsehood, 
but  they  only  talk.    Their  talk  is  a  thinking   aloud^   but 
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since  the  one-half  of  the  thought  is  often  3.j/es,  the  other^ 
iw,  and  both  slip  from  them,  they  only  appear  to  lie  in  that™ 
they  talk  with  themselves.  Further,  they  like  to  play  with 
their  newly  acquired  art  of  speech;  so  they  often  talk  non 
sense  in  order  merely  to  listen  to  their  own  linguistic  cun- 
ning.' 

And  Schleiermachcr  says  in  his  doctrine  of  education; 
"  If  one  does  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  children,  he  muj 
learn  to  distinguish  verj'  definitely  that  they  procw 
purely  from  the  point  o(  view  of  their  desire  to  attain  a 
tain  purpose,  but  that  they  by  no  means  estimate  a  I 
hood,  as  we  must  do;  they  view  speech  merely  as  a  store  of 
means  for  achieving  their  purpose.  But  that  to  which  one 
must  adhere  is,  that  they  shall  speak  the  truth,  when  one 
asks  as  to  what  has  happened." 

A  successful  lie,  however,  but  loo  easily  becomes  the 
mother  of  lies.  Hence,  one  must  be  on  guard  from  the 
start  and  seek  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  family  pure 
also  from  these  germs  of  contagion,  by  regarding  every  lie 
as  a  desecration  of  the  family  altar,  "an  ugly  blemish  upon 
a  human  being,  which  is  only  common  among  uncultured 
people,"  as  J.  Sirach  has  already  expressed  it. 

Of  course,  perverse  education  and  "spoiling"  take 
place  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions.  The  weaker  a  child  is, 
the  more  it  is  "  loved."  But  such  love  from  relatives  is 
often  blind  or  at  least  short-sighted  II  cannot  endure  that 
the  deplorable  child  should  be  subject,  even  for  a  moment. 
to  a  feeling  of  pain  or  displeasure;  but  it  does  not  see  that 
this  regimen  of  laisses  faire,  hisses  pasar,  falls  into  the  bal- 
ance that  determines  the  entire  future  mental  development, 
and  must  be  paid  back  in  the  course  of  life  with  a  thousand 
far  more  injurious  feelings  of  pain. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  case  of  nervousness  and  psy- 
chopathic abnormality,  the  egoistic  disposition  is  not  infre- 
quently morbidly  heightened  and  altruistic  feelings  often 
either  are  entirely  wanting  or  only  develop  very  late.  This 
is  especially  the  case  if  mental  weakness  is  present.     Such 
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children  hardly  speak  a  sentence  that  does  not  contain  the 
word,  "I,"  Then  if  the  parents  of  such  a  child  possess  a 
loving  weakness  of  will,  a  four- year-old  child  will  often 
bring  things  to  such  a  pass  as  to  rule  the  entire  family.  In 
a  surprising  manner  they  understand  how  to  utilize  every 
circumstance  in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  will.  They 
notice,  for  example,  that  the  parents  avoid  contending  with 
them  in  the  presence  of  visitors,  and  hence  every  visit  is 
welcome  to  them  for  the  gratification  of  their  inclinations 
and  wishes.  They  know  or  feel  exactly  what  they  can 
accomplish  by  shirking,  and  again  what  by  caressing  the 
mother,  and  so  they  train  themselves  diligently  in  both  to 
a  habitual  virtuosity  that  linalEy  would  hug  and  kiss  the 
whole  world;  and  not  infrequently  these  morbidly  height- 
ened emotions^falsely  called  tenderness  and  attachment — 
bear  in  time  dangerous  fruits. 

But,  however  strongly  I  might  warn  that  all  principles^ — 
such  as  are  so  often  praised,  that  one  can  not  begin  loo  early 
and  consistently  with  the  hardening  of  the  child,  cannot 
accustom  it  early  enough  to  habitual  obedience,  etc. — be 
rigidly  enforced,  I  would  still  urgently  recommend  all  solic- 
itous and  agitated  mothers  the  preservation  of  mental  calm 
and  patience  in  all  care  and  education,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  intelligent  enough,  a  careful  cherishing  of  true  love 
and  authority,  that  will  permit  no  other  thought  to  arise  in 
the  child  than  such  as  these:  "What  father  and  mother 
wish  is  unquestionably  good;"  "Not  mine,  but  your  will;" 
■'  What  father  and  mother  say  will  1  do  gladly  and  at  once;" 
■'  Only  once  should  I  be  told,"  etc. 

Such  love  heals  many  an  injury  in  body  and  soul. 

(Translated  by  C.  C.  Vak  Liew.) 

Stale  Normal,  Los  An^eUs.  Cal. 
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Mildred  accidentally  stepped  on  Katharine's  foot,  where- 
upon the  latter  indignantly  exclaimed:  "  I  ain't  just  to  be 
stepped  on." 
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!/■  ARL  was  born,  a  wee  delicate  baby,  into  a  borne  where 
*^  he  was  not  welcome.  The  other  children  of  the  fami)y 
were  much  older  than  he,  in  fact.quitegrown  up.  Thegrand- 
mother  was  an  upright,  truthful  woman,  but  lacking  in  love 
and  imagination.  She  really  hoped  the  little  fellow  would 
die.  But,  though  so  frail  and  delicate  in  appearance,  he 
seemed  to  have  great  tenacity  of  life.  When  he  was  about 
two  years  old  his  mother,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  sev- 
eral years  before  his  birth,  faded  away  and  left  him. 
Although  he  had  lived  he  had  not  progressed  much  beyond 
mere  existence. 

He  was  small  and  thin  in  body  and  did  not  try  to  lisp 
papa,  mamma,  or  any  babj'  words.  A  vague  fear  that  he 
might  be  deaf  had  troubled  his  mother,  but  she  did  not 
speak  to  anyone  about  it.  Another  year  went  by,  but  his 
little  sou!  seemed  not  to  have  come  to  bimyet. 

Now,  the  father,  grandmother,  and  aunt  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  baby  boy  was  very  long  in  responding  to 
speech.  They  took  him  to  a  physician,  who  said:  "  He  is 
deaf."  Now,  they  all  began  to  pity  Karl  very  much.  Every 
one  tried  to  be  kind  to  him  and  attended  to  his  physical 
wants,  but  no  one  thought  to  teach  him  anything.  The 
child's  soul  that  comes  only  by  the  use  of  the  faculties  w«b 
kept  away  because  everything  was  dons/or  him. 

When  his  toys  were  thrown  in  baby  glee  they 
returned  with  a  frown  and  shake  of  the  grown-up  heai 
timating:  "That  is  bad."  At  length  the  little  fellow  com* 
prehended  that  when  he  kept  the  toy  carefully  and  merely 
gave  it  a  glance  now  and  then  the  people  about  approved, 
and  if  he  exercised  his  little  arms  in  feeble  efforts  of 
strength  and  joy  in  being  alive,  sad,  dark  shadows  covered 
their  faces.     He  ceased  to  throw  them  away,  submitted  to 
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having  his  clothes  removed  and  his  body  washed  and  laid 
in  his  bed  helpless  as  though  it  were  his  coffin.  The  little 
fellow  was  born  with  a  strong  desire  for  approval. 

And  now  the  desire  to  do  something,  which  had  been 
paralyzed  but  not  Willed,  touched  by  the  electric  spark  of 
demonstrative  love,  revived  and  grewstronger  and  stronger. 
He  longed  to  do  something  that  would  make  papa  smile 
and  pat  him  on  the  head,  but  the  little  unskilled  hands 
could  do  nothing  but  mischief  that  brought  frowns  instead 
of  smiles,  and  even  blows  were  sometimes  given.  At  last 
he  was  sent  to  a  large  school.  And  there  the  teachers 
taught  him  "Good"  and  "'Bad."  But  to  be  good  was  to  sit 
still  and  not  make  a  noise  and  trouble  anyone,  and  to  be 
bad  was,  in  short,  to  do  anything  natural  to  childhood. 
When  he  did  not  cry  for  auntie  to  come  for  him  and  had 
opened  his  mouth  in  imitation  of  the  teacher  in  a  short 
drill  on  sounds  and  words  he  was  told  he  had  been  very 
good,  and  the  teacher  gave  him  a  hug.  When  auntie  came 
she  was  told  that  he  had  been  a  good  bo)',  her  face  beamed, 
and  she,  too,  gave  him  a  hug.  The  pupils  tried  in  their 
childish  way  to  be  kind  to  him.  but  he  was  tod  timid  to 
enter  into  their  sports  and  finally  they  left  him  alone.  He 
had  no  friend  among  them.  Things  went  on  thus  until 
after  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  into  the 
class  of  a  teacher  who  was  more  interested  in  her  pupils 
individually.  She  prevailed  upon  his  home  people  to  send 
him  to  a  small  home  school,  where  he  could  have  individual 
instruction.  After  a  trial  at  this  school  it  was  decided  by 
the  principal  that  they  could  not  keep  him,  but  through  the 
principal's  influence  a  private  teacher  was  employed  and 
came  into  his  home.  Though  Karl  was  at  the  school  but  a 
short  time,  he  became  interested  in  the  devices  used  by  ihe 
teachers  to  secure  attention  and  the  little  useful  employ- 
ments of  the  hands  and  brain  that  were  required  of  each 
pupil,  and  in  the  time  of  waiting  the  coming  of  his  teacher 
he //lyci/ school  by  himself.  She  took  advantage  of  this 
and  soon  taught  him  some  tittle  questions.    Turning  pupil 
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walks  with  him,  played  with  him.encouraged  and  persuaded" 
him  to  run,  jump,  and  use  his  limbs  freely.  This  was  a 
hard  task  at  first,  for  always  he  had  been  told  he  must  not 
do  those  things,  for  he  would  fall  and  hurt  himself.  But 
after  awhile  he  felt  the  joy  of  activity,  and  play-time  was 
looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure.  Now  a  new  inter- 
est was  added.  Some  tools  were  procured  and  a  little  car- 
penter work  begun.  And,  oh,  how  Karl  enjoyed  making 
something!  Saw,  hammer,  nails,  and  wood  were  soon 
learned,  and  the  sentences,  ■'  I  want  to  saw,  I  want  to  make 
a  box,"  and  other  similar  ones  soon  followed.  Oh,  what 
joy  in  talking  about  what  he  could  do,  to  whom  be  would 
give  these  things,  and  actually  making  them  and  giving 
them  to  his  friends.  And  when  the  glad  Christmas-time 
came  he  had  a  rough  present  for  each  memberof  the  family, 
and  was  allowed  to  help  place  the  Christmas  tree  in  its 
standard.  Then,  after  months  of  happy  work,  came  ihe 
day  upon  which  we  celebrate  our  nation's  birth.  Karl  had 
learned  a  very  short  poem  about  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
unfurled  the  large  flag  to  the  breeze  and  held  the  roman  can- 
dles while  the  beautiful  sparks  went  up  to  heaven.  It  was 
almost  too  much  for  him.  and  he  cried  for  very  joy.  By- 
and-by  a  carpenter  was  found  willing  to  teach  him  accuracy 
in  his  favorite  occupation,  and  he  was  led  to  see  that  books 
tell  us  how  to  do  many  things  and  give  us  food  for  thought. 

With  much  loving  encouragement  he  had  mastered  the 
difficult  task  of  counting  and  rudiments  of  calculation.  He 
had  grown  stronger  in  every  way.  He  had  lost  his  morbid 
fears,  and  the  eccentric  habits  which  at  one  time  seemed 
so  hard  to  break  away  from  were  forgotten.  He  studied 
on  with  his  faithful  teacher,  meanwhile  working  at  his 
favorite  trade,  learning  much  of  the  value  of  woods,  their 
growth  and  cultivation. 

Finally,  he  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  and  entered 
college,  engaging  in  athletic  sports  and  intellectual  pursuits 
vith  almost  equal  vigor.     In  six  years  he  completed  the 
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course  and  leaves  the  college  at  the  age  of  thirty  master  of 
himself  in  ihe  true  sense — able  to  carry  on  a  useful  trade, 
to  fulfill  his  social  obligations  with  dignity  and  grace. 
Thus  the  stone  which  the  world's  builders  were  almost 
ready  to  cast  aside  as  worthless  has  been  ground  and  pol- 
ished and  found  fit  for  its  place  in  the  great  world  of  God's 
temple. 

j(  jt  j> 

That  Neoga  furnishes  her  quota  of  bright  pupils  will  be 
found  in  the  following  recitation  that  was  held  in  the  first 
primary: 

The  lesson  was  on  "the  hen;"  the  children  had  dis- 
covered the  absence  of  teeth,  so  teacher  and  pupils  decided 
to  "  play  "  feed  her.  Corn,  meal,  crumbs,  sand,  oats,  glass, 
pins  were  suggested  by  pupils,  and  someone  added  a  pan 
of  water.  Thinking  the  hen  had  plenty,  the  teacher  says: 
"  Now,  what  do  you  think  this  food  and  rocks,  with  the 
water,  will  do?"  "  A — — ,  what  do  you  think?"  "  I  think 
she'll  have  the  stomach  ache."  he  replied.     "What  do  you 

think,  N ?"     "  1  think,"  he  replied,  "she'll  swell  up  and 

bust." 

The  recitation  closed  rather  abruptly.  E.  H. 

Neoga,  in. 

<Jt  *  * 

LOST  IDEALS. 
Somewhere  within  the  treasprc' house  of  GwJ, 

Where  precious  gems,  with  primal  glory  shine. 
Walk  to  and  fro,  as  o'er  the  earth  they  trod. 

Our  lost  ideals,  radiant,  divine. 
I  Bee  them  toying  there  with  pearls  and  tears 

Once  lost  within  the  vacant  world  of  time. 
I  see  them  bending  low  amidst  the  years 

To  hear  increase  of  music  in  earth's  cbiwe. 
I  know  not— arc  they  brighter,  dearer  there 

Than  when  we  loved  ttiem  first  in  happy  days. 
When  morning  ran  to  evening  with  our  care. 

And  o'er  the  earth  breathed  springtime's  roundelays? 

--Frank  W.  Cunsautus. 


LANGUAGE-TEACHING    FROM    THE    CHILD-STUDY 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

AS  indicated  in  the  beginning,  the  study  of  foreign  Ian- 
guages  will  prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  language 
work.  The  harder  tasks  may  always  be  assigned  to  the 
so-called  brighter  pupils  (only  so-called,  as  this  work  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  only  criterion  of  ability,  forms  their 
specialty)  who  will  be  the  leaders  in  analysis,  in  discovering 
relations  and  laws,  the  others  being  the  followers,  the  imi- 
tators, taking  the  Saws  for  granted  and  meekly  obeying 
them  as  well  as  they  can;  but  even  this  latter  category  will 
perhaps  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  grammatical  facts  from 
studying  the  completer  forms  and  more  intelligible  con- 
structions of  German  and  Latin. 

The  child  may  fitly  be  allowed  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  race  here  as  in  other  respects.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  the  deveiopmentof  the  language  of  the  child, 
three  stages  may  be  distinguished^his  first  language  is  the 
primitive  language  of  the  species;  the  second  represents 
the  race-language;  the  third,  the  vernacular  {Mrs.  Winjield 
S.HaU."T\\&  First  500  Days  of  a  Child's  Life,"  Child- 
Study  Monthly,  March,  1897).  Now,  highly  inflected  lan- 
guages are  the  forerunners  of  the  simpler,  which  more  and 
more  discard  the  "scaffolding  of  the  structure"  with  the 
aid' of  which  the  human  mind  created  for  itself  a  means  of 
adequate  expression  (cf.  Edm.  Noble,  "The  Principle  of 
Economy  in  Evolution,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  July,  1897). 
To  illustrate  the  point  in  question,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  definition  of 
subject  and  predicate.  Swintoii's  (loc.  cit,  p.  205)  definition 
is:  "  The  subject  names  that  of  which  something  is 
thought;  the  predicate  tells  what  is  thought,"  Melcalfs 
(loc.  cit.  p.  15);     '"The  part  of  the  sentence  which  repre- 
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sents  the  thing  of  which  something  is  said,  is  the  subject; 
the  part  of  a  sentence  which  represents  what  is  said  of  the 
thing  named  by  the  subject,  is  the  predicate."  Maxwell's 
(loc.  cit.  p.  30):  "The  subject,  the  word  or  words  denoting 
that  about  which  something  is  said;  the  predicate,  express- 
ing what  is  said  of  the  thing  denoted  by  the  subject."  Even 
a  good  mind  will  find  it  somewhat  puzzling  to  get  the  sense 
of  these  stilted  and  labored  explanations;  the  majority 
will  certainly  fail  to  recognize  subjective  and  predicative 
relation  in  even  a  simple  sentence,  by  studying  these  defini- 
tions which  vainly  attempt  to  give  an  elementary,  yet  at  the 
same  time  highly  logical  form  to  a  concept  which  cannot 
be  understood  in  its  abstract  fullness  by  children  whose 
mind  is  as  yet  hedged  in  by  a  wilderness  of  concrete 
objects.  But  how  will  anyone  succeed  in  sifting  out  the 
grammatical  subject  and  predicate,  following  the  above 
directions,  from  the  following,  not  very  complex  period 
taken  from  "Black  Beauty:"  "We  saw  a  light  at  the  hall 
dooT  and  at  the  upper  windows,  and  as  we  came  up,  mistress 
ran  out,  saying,  'Are  you  really  safe,  my  dear?'  "  etc.  Nine 
out  of  ten  will  point  out  Xhs  tight,  or  being  snje.  or  sXmosl 
any  other  word,  as  the  things  "about  which  something  is 
said,"  rather  than  the  apparently  insignificant  words  we  and 
mistress.  And  what  will  impress  the  children  to  be  the  main 
"thought?"  Will  Swinton's  definition  help  them  to  recog- 
nize the  predication? 

As  has  been  before  suggested  in  these  pages,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  grammatical  relation  cannot  be  developed  in  chil- 
dren by  abstract  definitions  and  formal  drill.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  the  pupils  have  had  plenty  of  exercises  with 
puz7Jes  as  described  before  and  that  close  questioning  on 
reading  lessons  has  enabled  them  to  grasp  readily  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  read,  and  has  made  them  appreciative  of 
the  value  of  concise  and  coherent  expression.  Then  the 
component  pans  of  the  sentences  will  stand  out  to  them  in 
clear  relief  even  without  being  labeled;  and  exercises  in 
substituting  synonyms   and  antonyms  for  the  words   and 
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phrases  used  \n  the  text,  and  in  compositions,  so  as  1 
modify  or  entirely  change  the  original  meaning,  will  furtbi 
prepare  them  for  understanding  sentence-construction. 
The  substitution  exercises  will  lead  up  to  sentence-buildtng, 
still  preparatory  to  more  formal  drill. 

The  idea  of  subjection  will  be  fitly  introduced  by  a 
clearer  conception  of  substantivity,  at  least  in  a  concrete 
way.  To  this  the  reading  of  German  text  will  help;  all 
nouns,  or  words  used  substantively,  beginning  with  capitals 
in  that  language.  By  the  assistance  of  this  device  children 
will  sonn  learn  to  distinguish  nouns  from  the  other  parts  of 
speech,  even  though  they  would  not  be  able  to  give  or 
understand  a  satisfactory  definition  (cf.  above).  Through 
the  German,  and  later  on  through  the  Latin,  the  idea  of  east 
will  come  naturally  to  the  child,  and  frequent  exercises  (in 
sentences)  will  fix  the  concept  of  case  relation  in  his  mind. 
Then  there  will  come  a  time  when  it  will  dawn  upon  the 
child  that,  while  other  cases  are  irregularly  represented, 
there  occurs  in  every  sentence  some  substantive  or  sub- 
stantival word  in  the  nominative  case,  to  which  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  stands  in  a  relation  of  grammatical  depend- 
ence. The  nominative  function  will  reveal  the  idea  of  sub- 
ject in  distinction  from  the  predication,  not  vice-versa,  as 
is  the  course  taken  by  most  grammars  for  schools.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  object  will  be  recognized,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  an  accusative,  dative^  or  genitive  object.  The 
study  of  French  will  be  found  less  helpful  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  it  is  as  cascless  as  is  English. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  crystallizing  the  young 
student's  grammatical  experience  relative  to  the  elements 
of  a  sentence,  in  the  form  of  definitions,  the  following, 
which  are  here  tentatively  suggested,  may  be  found  < 
venient: 

I )     The  nominative  case  in  a  sentence  names  that  w|| 
is  the  subject;  i.  e..  the  cause,  or  agent,  of  some  actiort. 
called  the  Subject.     In  sentences  expressing  a  quality,  con- 
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dition,  or  state,  the  nominative,  or  Subject,  names  that  of 
which  the  quality,  condition,  or  state  is  asserted. 

2)  The  action  performed  by  the  Subject,  or  the  quality, 
or  state,  which  is  asserted  of  the  Subject,  is  called  the 
Predicate  of  the  sentence. 

3)  The  function  of  the  Object,  of  activity  and  passivity, 
etc.,  can  be  deduced  from  these  fundamental  definitions  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

There  is  a  class  of  sentences  which  are  not  unfrequently 
a  source  of  trouble  to  the  teacher  and  learner.  I  refer  to 
those  expressing  a  quality,  etc.,  or  as  Maxwell  puts  it  in  his 
"Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,"  those  contain- 
ing "verbs  of  incomplete  predication"  whose  "complement 
is  either  an  adjective  modifying  the  subject,  or  a  noun  or 
pronoun  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject." 
The  predicate  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  is  easily  mis- 
understood by  inexperienced  students  and  confused  with 
the  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  It  will  elucidate  the  rela- 
tion of  Subject  and  Predicate  in  these  expressions  and 
throw  the  function  of  the  so-called  "copula"  into  stronger 
relief  if  we  conceive  of  these  sentences  as  equations,  either 
actual,  or  apparent,  or  conditional.  Subject  and  Predicate 
are,  then,  the  terms  or  members  of  the  equation,  and  the 
"  copula  "  represents  the  sign  of  equation.     Thus. 

"  The  man  is  a  gentleman  "  means: 

The  man^a  gentleman. 

'■  Anna  seems  sick  "  means : 

Anna=a  sick  person  (in  appearance). 

"The  soldier  lay  lifeless  but  beautiful  "  means: 

The  soldier— a  lifeless  but  beautiful  form  (the  veib 
re(erring  at  the  same  time  to  his  position,  and  to  past 
time). 

In  this  way  the  possibility  of  confusion  seems  eliminated, 
and  a  rational  conception  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
expression  made  possible. 

Instruction  in  the   use   of  correct    English   should    be 
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strictly  correlated  to  that  of  the  foreign  languages,  not  so 
much  by  way  of  parallelism  as  of  sequence,  so  that  they  may 
be  mutually  helpful,  and  that  each  may  supply  what  is  wanted 
in  the  other.  Latin,  with  its  stricter  rules  and  completer 
forms,  requires  more  concentration  than  even  German  docs, 
and  while  some  knowledge  of  it  will  prove  helpful  to  all 
(cf.  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  on  secondary  school 
studies,  N.  E.  A,),  it  will  serve  as  a  touchstone  of  the  power 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  assist  the  teacher  in  recognizing 
those  who  are  capable  of  special  scientific  studyof  a  higher 
order.  Its  study  is  fitly  introduced  towards  the  close  of 
the  pre-pubertal  period,  or  right  at,  or  shortly  after  pubes- 
cence, when  the  dawn  of  true  reasoning  sets  in,  when  the 
new  forces  manifest  themselves  vigorously  and  give  a  mm 
pronouncedly  individual  character  to  each  child. 

The  framing  of  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  i 
formal  exercises  in  etymology  and  syntax,  with  whid 
ordinary  grammar  instruction  used  to  begin,  may  be  legiti- 
mately reserved  for  secondary,  or  even  college  courses. 
Thus,  the  accepted  order  of  grammar-teaching  may  have  to 
be  altogether  reversed  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  better 
psychological  appreciation  of  the  child's  mental  develop- 
ment 

The  writer  is  not  ignorant  of  the  many  intelligent 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  place  language  instruc- 
tion upon  a  more  rational  basis.  He  knows  that  many 
teachers  are  now  following  progressive  lines  in  this  branch, 
and  he  has  examined  many  new  language-books,  which,  in 
a  large  measure,  recognize  the  facts  and  principles  here  set 
forth,  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Charles  Dt  Garma's  series 
of "  Language  Lessons,"  which  in  its  essential  features  is 
an  adaptation  from  the  German  of  Baron,  Jungkans  and 
Schindler.  But  even  such  otherwise  meritorious  work  as 
MaxwelFs  "English  Course"  (also  partly  based  upon  the 
same  German  series),  and  Mary  F.  Hyde's  "  Practical  Les- 
sons in  the  Use  of  English"  contain  not  only  too  much 
matter  (and  some  utterly  superfluous  things,  as  the  p 
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distinction  between  "statement"  and  "question"),  but  too 
many,  and  often  ill-expressed  definitions.  Melcalfs  helpful 
"Elementary  English"  begins  with  the  astonishing  asser- 
tion. "A  group  of  words  which  expresses  a  complete 
thought  is  a  sentence."  The  rather  ambitious  book  of 
//(Z/jft/r  and  Sw/yfjj. '■  Inductive  Studies  in  English  Gram- 
mar" (which  is  called  "inductive"  because  it  abstracts  the 
rules  from  the  study  of  Hawthorne's  delightful  tale  of  the 
"Golden  Touch,"  which  is  mercilessly  dissected),  defines 
on  page  I4  nouns  as  being  "names  of  persons  and  things," 
AnAverbi  as  words  "asserting  some  action."  But  in  the 
text  from  which  these  definitions  are  expected  to  be  ab- 
stracted, occurs  such  a  noun  as  "  time,"  and  such  verbs  as 
"  lived. ""was."  "had,"  "knew."  Will  any  child  be  able  to 
make  them  fit  the  given  definitions?  Similar  discoveries 
can  be  made  in  all  existing  school-books,  of  which  the 
writer  has  had  occasion  lo  examine  many,  indeed.  It  may 
recommend  itself  to  the  competent  teacher  to  place  no 
text-book  at  all  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  but  adapt  the 
instructions  to  the  varying  needs  and  opportunities.  Yet 
the  better  text-books,  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  con- 
tain many  valuable  suggestions. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  outline  a  course  of  study  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  set  forth.  What  has  been  here 
proposed  is  mainly  tentative,  and  may  have  to  be  thor- 
oughly revised.  But  the  value  of  the  facts  presented  re- 
mains unshaken,  even  if  some  of  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them  may  prove  to  be  fallacious.  The  main  object  of  the 
writer  has  bten  to  urge  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
grammar  instruction  from  a  new  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  of 
Child-Study  and  psychology. 

Dk.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Gro.szmann, 

CharlolUsvilU.   Va. 

Jt  Jl  Jt 

When  teazel  was  taken  to  see  the  Mississippi  river  for 
the  first  time,  she  wanted  to  know  "Who  spilled  all  this 
water  here?" 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  CURRENT. 

TO  educate  (he  child  we  must  educate  the 
parents  along  with  him.  We  cannot 
greatly  elevate  the  child  so  long  as  his  parents  act  as  dead 
weights.  We  must  make  oui  schoolhouses  the  clubhouses 
of  the  community,  where  children  and  adults  can  have 
reading-rooms,  lectures,  study  classes  and  social  entertain- 
ment; and  we  must  make  our  churches  educational  centers 
where  God's  work,  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  goes  on  cvcrj- 
day  in  the  week. 


EVERY  country  school  needs  a  library  of 
S^^^  good  books.'   To  the  credit  of  some  of 

the  energetic  county  superintendents  of  the 
state,  and  to  many  of  the  most  efficient  country  teachers. 
many  of  these  schools  are  being  provided  with  libraries. 
The  benefits  of  a  good  library,  though  a  small  one,  to  a 
country  district,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

"Another  need  of  the  rural  schools,  I  think,  is  to  make 
the  township  the  unit  of  organization,  instead  of  the  small 
district,  as  at  present  in  this  state.  This  is  no  new  sugges- 
tion. It  has  been  frequently  urged  in  the  past.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  states,  and  is  consid- 
ered by  those  most  competent  to  judge  as  vastly  superior 
to  the  district  plan. 

"  Some  of  its  advantages  are :  Better  location  of  school- 
houses;  schools  will  not  be  so  likely  to  have  too  few  or  too 
many  pupils;  there  will  be  belter  classification  and  better 
grading;  it  will  greatly  decrease  the  number  of  school 
officers;  as  a  rule,  the  township  would  elect  school  officers 
of  more  intelligence;  better  supervision  can  be  secured; 
the  administration  of  school  a^airs  would  be  simpler  and 
can  be  more  economically  managed;  the  tendency  of  the 
township-unit  system  is  to  employ  better  teachers  for  a 
longer  term,  and  to  retain  them  year  after  year. 
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"  In  our  state  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  respect  to  the 
countryschools.  One  district  will  have  an  excellent  school 
and  an  adjoining  district  one  so  poor  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  none;  one  district  will  have  a  school  of  sixty  pupils 
and  another  by  the  side  of  it  will  have  a  school  of  six 
pupils.  There  are  several  hundred  schools  in  Illinois  that 
have  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  ten  pupils.  The 
township  system  would  remedy  this."^ — Supt.  Collins,  Spring- 
field. 

j< 

"  pEW  things  will  more  thoroughly  popular- 
H^t^ool  r      j^g  laboratory  instruction   and  incline 

our  communities  to  deal  generously  with 
our  high-schools  than  the  free  use  of  their  equipment 
in  night-schools;"  and  we  would  add,  in  classes  for  high- 
school  extension  among  adults  of  the  community.  We 
know  of  schools  well  equipped  with  microscopes  used  only 
by  pupils,  when  scarcely  an  adult  in  the  district  ever  looked 
upon  a  microscopic  animal  or  plant.  And  there  are  a  few 
fortunate  high-schools  that  possess  telescopes,  yet  the 
parents  whose  money  buys  the  telescope  have  never  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  looking  through  it  at  the  marvels  of 
starland. 

A  benevolent  old  gentleman  who  had  given  the  ground 
and  building  for  a  high-school,  was  greatly  delighted  on 
visiting  the  school,  many  years  later,  to  find  how  much  the 
microscope  enhanced  the  beauties  of  the  Hower  the  botany 
class  was  studying.  Why  should  not  the  parents  whose 
provided  these  things  for  the  children  be  permitted  to 
la  few  of  the  things  the  children  are  learning  by  use 
e  apparatus? 


IS  there  any  limit  to  the  period  of  educa- 
'     tion?     No.     People  stop  growing  when 
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they  stop  growing;  that  is  all  we  can  say 
about  it.  We  are  all  familiar  with  some  who  have  spun 
their  stint  at  twenty- one.     Others  we  know  whom  the  kindly 
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messenger  found  with  foot  upon  the  treadle  though  their 
heads  had  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  wool  upon  the  nearly 
exhausted  distaff.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  pardonable 
pride  with  which  a  good  mother  in  Israel,  a  full  half-score 
beyond  her  seventieth  birthday,  brought  out  her  Chautauqua 
diploma  to  assure  mc  that  she  was  id  full  sympathy  with  my 
work  as  a  teacher.  And  when  I  examined  the  date  I  found 
that  her  graduation  day  was  scarcely  more  remote  than  that 
of  her  twenty-year-old  granddaughter. 

There  are  reasons  which  make  it  imperative  that  we,  of 
all  people,  should  continue  to  grow  far  beyond  the  period 
of  school-life.  We  are  committed  to  a  different  form  of 
government,  and  the  shadow  will  not  go  back  on  the  dial. 
We  must  go  on  or  abandon  the  whole  scheme.  Our  only 
hope  lies  in  a  certain  mental  temper,  an  intellectual  sensi- 
tiveness, a  thought-capacity  and  habit,  all  of  which  are 
characteristically  the  qualities  of  him  who  is  consciously 
pressing  against  the  unknown,  with  a  feeling  of  entire  con- 
fidence that  the  mysteries  are  all  explicable  by  an  informed 
intelligence. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  witness  a  new  renaissance  and  to 
participate  in  its  enthusiasm.  If  it  is  not  a  revival  of  learn- 
ing it  is  at  least  a  revival  of  interest  in  learning.  To  the 
"  new  woman  "  we  are  indebted  for  this  novel  phenomenon. 
The  mechanical  duties  of  the  household  can  go  on  quite  as 
successfully  and  far  more  interestingly  while  the  paper  for 
the  next  club  meeting  is  stewing  along  with  the  dinner. 
Mrs.  Rorer  seems  to  be  destined  to  take  her  place  with 
Emerson  among  the  lares  and  penates.  Every  field  of 
knowledge  has  been  invaded  and  is  obliged  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  newly  awakened  zeal  of  our  sweethearts,  wives,  and 
mothers.  Here  and  there  the  men  are  timorously  following 
in  their  wake.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  make  people  hos- 
pitable to  any  suggestion  that  looks  toward  the  intellectual 
employment  of  all  classes.  Jno.  W.  Cook, 
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E  discipline  of  the  school  would  be 
;asurabiy  lessened  if  society  in 
general  did  not  establish  two  stand- 
ards of  right  conduct^one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the 
girls.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  this  distinction,  and  the 
sooner  our  people  recognize  the  fallacy  of  it  the  sooner 
will  our  boys  become  true  gentlemen,  and  the  sooner  will 
the  community  life  of  the  child  be  conducive  to  thegreatest 
development  of  his  spiritual  nature.  The  standard  that  is 
not  loo  high  for  the  mother  and  sister  is  not  unreasonable 
for  the  father  and  brother. 

To  secure  some  data  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
question:  What  may  the  selwol  do  to  improve  the  community 
life  of  the  child f  twenty-five  representative  persons  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state  were  asked  to  state  what  they 
considered  most  detrimental  to  the  child.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  answers: 

■■  Evil  influences  of  absence  from  home  at  night,  espe- 
cially when  on  the  street," 

"  Dissipation;  cigarette-smoking  with  the  attendant  loaf- 
ing." 

"  Disrespect  of  parents  and  their  authority." 

"  A  lack  of  self-respect;  lack  of  honor." 

"  Lack  of  habits  of  industry.     No  home  work." 

"  Non-attendance  at  school." 

"Social  demands  of  older  pupils.     Parties,  etc." 

"General  idleness." 

"  Lack  of  moral  example  and  restraint  in  the  commu- 
nity." 

"  Want  of  home-like  homes." 

"  Lack  of  a  correct  standard  of  right." 

"  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  purpose- 
less living." 

"  Indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians." 

"Too  frequent  changes  of  teachers  and  the  nomadic  life 
of  many  families." 
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"  Laxity  of  parental  and  municipal  conirol." 

"  Lack  of  enthusiasn:!  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

"  Lack  of  ambition  to  attain  unto  better  things  and  bet 
ter  coDditions." 

"Too  early  self-support,  and  support  of  others." 

"  False  views  of  parents  as  to  the  true  value  of  child-cul- 
ture, and  the  mad  rush  for  money  and  social  and  political 
preferment." 

"  City  life  and  its  artificial  environment." 

"  Lack  of  attraction  in  the  home." 

"  Teachers  regard  their  work  as  a  temporary  'job.*  " 

In  regard  to  the  agencies  for  reform,  among  the  answers 
received  were: 

*■  Effects  of  pressing  the  value  of  the  school-work  upon 
the  community." 

"  Mothers'  Clubs." 

"  A  rapid  growth  in  the  love  of  good  literature.  Home 
and  school  reading  circles." 

"  Raising  the  standard  of  education  in  the  community." 

"  Child-study  and  child-culture." 

"More  attractive  school-rooms,  buildings  and  grounds." 

"The  establishment  of  school  libraries." 

Dr.  Parkinson. 


"LI AD  I  but  two  loaves  1  would  sell 
*  *  oneandbuy  hyacinths,  for  there- 
with I  should  feed  my  soul."  So  said 
Mahomet,  and  so  says  the  growing  sentiment  of  the  people. 
"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  dress  my  children  fairly  well,  for 
that  is  one  of  the  ways  to  make  them  act  fairly  well.  A 
boy  who  is  ashamed  of  his  personal  appearance  never  be- 
haves like  a  man,"  said  a  college  president.  Yet  we  ask 
our  children  to  live  day  after  day  in  dirty,  uninviting  school- 
rooms where  they  feel  something  akin  to  hatred  of  the 
benches  and  grimy  walls,  and  then  expect  them  to  be  cour- 
teous and  pleasant. 
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Art  Si     r    F  ■  'T'HE  great   Industrial  development  of 

nuntu  wctlu  the  past  twenty- five  years  has  caused 


us  to  feel  that  our  education  must  have  a 
distinctively  bread-and-butler  side.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  of  that  branch  of  our  education  termed  draw- 
ing. We  have  seen  the  children  emerge  from  our  public 
schools  to  enter  our  great  industries  either  as  wage-work- 
ers, directors,  or  handlers  of  their  products,  only  to  realize 
more  and  more  that  the  practical  requirements  for  employ- 
ment in  the  better  class  of  these  industries  are  the  posses- 
sion of  an  accurate  eye  and  a  skillful  hand. 

We  have  seen  that  the  boy  who  is  able  to  make  a  work- 
ing drawing  of  a  pulley  or  other  bit  of  machinery,  is  of 
more  value  in  one  of  our  shops  than  his  less  fortunate  com- 
rade who  has  not  been  taught  to  handle  the  pencil.  This 
has  sent  us  back  to  our  schoolrooms  with  the  mental  resolve 
that  every  pupil  shall  be  made  to  see  the  practical  value  of 
drawing. 

But  we  have  thought  too  much  of  the  bread-and-butter 
side  of  education — or  rather,  while  we  have  been  trying  to 
put  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  way  of  maintaining  an  honest 
independence,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  mere 
living  is  not  all  of  life.  In  other  words,  art  has  an  ethical 
value  as  well  as  a  commercial  one, 

Emma  Palmer, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jt 

WORKERS  in  the  slums   of  the   great 
tikc  PiduKt.  cities  recognize  the  value  of  pictures 

as  civilizers.  Children  love  the  pictured 
face  of  Lincoln,  and  dare  you  say  that  in  the  contemplation 
of  that  patient  face  many  a  boy  has  not  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbed some  of  the  qualities  that  made  him  the  man  of  his 
time?  Even  as  the  boy  Ernest  looked  upon  the  sculptured 
features  that  hung  upon  the  mountain  side  above  his  home 
until  his  soul  was  filled  with  the  grandeur  that  made  him 
like  to  the  sculptor  who  chiseled  the  face  in  the  eternal 
hills. 


Do  you  know  Breton's  "Song  of  the  Lark?"  You  are  the 
poorer  if  you  do  not.  It  hangs  in  the  Field  Memorial 
Room  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  It  is  more  than  the 
picture  of  a  ragged  giri.  a  rising  sun,  a  stony  field,  a  con- 
ventional landscape,  and  a  singing  bird.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
story  of  the  human  tragedy.  Only  a  girl,  barefooted,  bare- 
headed, going  forth  in  the  glow  of  the  morning  to  a  day  of 
dreary  labor  in  the  fields.  Nothing  of  cheer  in  that  life — 
nothing.  No  future  for  thai  creature.  No  vision  but  one 
of  toil — pleasureless,  hopeless.  Then,  a  startled  bird  wing- 
ing upward  and  a  song  spilled  down  from  above.  An  up- 
turned face  that  loses  the  ugly  lines  of  those  born  to  harsh- 
est toil.  The  music  of  the  bird  awakens  the  imprisoned 
melodies  in  the  heart  of  the  girl,  and  for  a  moment  there  is  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  present  and  a  vision  of  a  future  such  as 
God  sometimes  vouchsafes  even  to  the  humblest  of  his 
children.  Only  an  instant  in  which  the  divine  voice  born 
in  the  music  of  the  lark  spoke  its  message  to  the  care-sad- 
dened heart  of  the  toiler,  and  she  heard  it  and  was  glad. 
The  painter  caught  the  moment  and  imprisoned  it  upon  his 
canvas,  where  all  may  see  who  will. 

This  is  the  story  the  painting  tells  to  me,  and  1  never 
took  upon  it  but  I  thank  God  that  he  has  so  opened  my 
eyes  that  I  may  read  the  tale  that  he  gave  to  Breton  to 
tell.  Richard  Hardy 

Ishpeming. 


IT  IS  encouraging  to  note  that  great  ii 
^1™^,^^     '     est  is  beiog  awakened  on  this  subj 

We  are  coming  to  feel  that  the  language 
art  is  well  worth  learning  to  interpret;  that  art  plays  the 
larger  part  in  life;  that  its  study  makes  men  wiser,  better, 
and  happier.  Some  of  our  German  educators  said  this 
long  ago  when  they  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  con- 
templation of  the  "true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good" 
should  be  the  guiding-star  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
Practically  we  nineteenth-century  educators  have  forgottcii 
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it,  but  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  art,  as  a  silent  teacher, 
even,  does  much  to  banish  some  of  the  ugly  abnormal  con- 
ditions that  for  years  have  been  tolerated  and  by  some 
thought  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  child.  We 
rejoice  that  the  magic  wand  of  the  artist  has  touched  the 
dingy  walls  and  deslcs  as  well  as  the  text-books  and  ap- 
paratus of  many  schoolrooms  and  transformed  them  into 
things  of  beautj .  We  rejoice  that  in  many  schooirooms 
the  old  black-hooded  chalk-boards  and  slates  have  been 
replaced  by  tastefully  tinted  wails  and  neat  pencil  tablets, 
and  that  the  school  desk  is  no  longer  made  artistic  by 
"  The  jackknife's  carved  initial,"  but  by  the  artistic  artisan 
before  it  leaves  the  factory.  We  rejoice  that  many  school- 
rooms and  grounds  have  been  made  models  of  neatness 
and  taste,  and  we  rejoice  still  more  that  the  refining  influ- 
ence of  these  things  is  transforming  young  fives  into  cul- 
tured and  honored  citi/enship.— S//^/.  Thompson  at  Michigan 
Teachers'  Association. 

jt 

ArtinLa*'.  VOUTH  is  the  time  when  the  heart  most 
Sprineiime.  readily    responds    to    all    influences    of 

beauty,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  in  the  schoolroom  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren get  their  first  impression  of  many  things  which  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  enter  into  life — impressions 
which  create  ideas,  which  control  behavior.  It  is  there 
that  we  should  surround  ihem  with  harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful conditions,  and  instill  into  their  very  souls  that  desire 
lor  culture  and  beauty  that  shall  counteract  or  supplement 
the  home  influence.  MissGrattan. 

Lansing,  Mi'cA. 

Jl 

\WE  must  bring  art  studies  into  the  schools.  This  is 
^^  made  possible  through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of 
publishing  and  manufacturing  houses — notably  the  Prang 
Educational  Company  and  the  Perry  Picture  Company 
(which  has  a  list  of  two  thousand  copies  of  masterpieces  at 
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one  penny  each)  and  "The  Plaster  Casts  for  Art  Studies 
and  House  Ornament."  Art  Institute,  Chicago.  And  right 
here  let  me  say  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  bring  to  the 
schools  for  decorative  purposes  and  (or  art  studies  genuine 
marbles  from  Italy,  These  works  may  be  bought  for  a 
song  in  Italy  and  supplied  for  educational  purposes  free  of 
duty.  The  studios  of  Italian  sculptors  are  full  of  beautiful 
works  of  all  sizes,  the  cost  of  which,  with  transportation, 
would  not  be  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  excellent 
casts  which  some  of  our  American  houses  are  sending  out. 
SuPT.  Thompsoh, 


"  'T'HE  influence  of  a  good  picture  is 

l^^Ji^"^  ^  yond   human  calculation,     It  is  Ifl 

Artistic  Decontion.         ,       ,  .     ,  .  „  , 

the  kind  word  fitl\-  spoken — it  never  dies. 

Miss  Ladd  says;  "  Children, as  well  as  older  people,  are 
affected  by  their  environment;  and  nowhere  is  this  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  schoolroom.  The  silent  beauty 
radiating  from  harmoniously  tinted  walls  and  ceilings;  from 
beautiful  decorations  consisting  of  pictures,  casts  and 
plants,  quickens  and  purifies  the  taste.  Such  beauty  of  sur- 
roundings has  a  subtile,  silent,  ethical  influence  which  is  not 
so  much  seen  as  fell This  is  shown  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  care  of  school  property.  Marrmg  of  desks,  walls, 
paint  and  willful  destruction  of  books  are  comparatively 
rare.  No  less  noticeable  and,  by  no  means  the  least  benefi- 
cent, effect  is  shown  in  the  increased  care  and  cleanliness  tn 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  children. 

"The  beauty  and  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms  have  already 
induced  a  mure  regular  attendance  and  created  a  more  con- 
tented, happy,  and  harmonious  feeling  among  the  pupils." 

We  have  seen  bright  but  rude  children  changed  into 
most  charming  ones  within  two  months  after  the  advent  of 
a  teacher  who  decorated  her  room  ant/  who  took  care  to  intro- 
duce drawing-room  manners  along  with  drawing-room  Jeecra- 
tiotts. 

Even  the  ragged,  dirty   boy  from  the   worst  hovel  in 
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town;  the  boy  who  cw/W  w/  say  "Good  night,"  at  parting, 
or  "  Please  excuse  me,"  on  passing  in  front  of  anyone,  at 
last  began  to  do  so  in  a  shame-faced  way  and  tinally  ap- 
peared at  school  one  morning  with  clothes  washed  and 
patched,  hair  cut  and  person  well  scrubbed,  and  v/3.s  pleased 
that  the  teacher  made  it  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  pupils 
to  compliment  him  on  his  improved  appearance. 


The  CUIdreo's  Own 
Amimcntt  in  Fivof 
of  Art. 


'T'HIS  from  a  boy  of  good  mind,  but 
'      of  so  poor  a  home  that  more  than 

once  he  has  come  hungry  to  school: 
"  1  feel  the  influence  of  the  pictures  in  the  room  always. 
If  ever  I  have  the  chance,  I  wil!  endeavor  to  put  other 
school  children  in  the  way  of  the  advantages  that  I  enjoy; 
and  certainly,  if  I  ever  can,  the  walls  of  my  home  will  be 
hung  with  similar  pieces  of  art, and  perhaps  some  rare  good 
fortune  may  place  a  Nike  of  Samothrace  or  some  other 
worthy  piece  of  sculpture  in  my  possession." 

Three  years  ago  the  boy  who  wrote  the  following  was  a 
cause  of  much  concern  to  us.  His  tastes  were  vicious  and 
his  conduct  bad,  but  the  transformation  came.  He  writes; 
■'They  have  awakened  in  me  new  desires,  new  and  higher 
ideas  of  purity  and  beauty.  1  can't  look  at  a  beautiful  pict- 
ure, but  I  feel  I  am  better  for  it  in  every  way.  When  not 
in  this  building,  I  frequently  think  of  the  pieces  of  art  here. 
It  is  easier  to  study,  to  work,  and  to  think  and  act  as  I 
should  while  in  the  room;  but  I  feel  it  all  the  time,  and 
more  so  since  I  have  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  them  and 
studied  the  pictures  every  day.  Not  one  work  alone  has 
had  all  the  influence,  but  all  of  them.  They  are  uplifting 
and  so  much  higher  than  myself.  They  have  helped  me  in 
bringing  art  into  my  home.  In  my  room  1  have  blue  prints 
of  many  of  the  great  paintings  and  pieces  of  statuary.  I 
think  the  influence  has  largely  come  from  what  I  have  re- 
ceived here  in  school." 

A  boy  who  walks  four  miles  each  day  to  attend  school 
says:     "  i  feel  the  influence  of  what  is  artistic  in  the  room 
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very  much;  it  makes  me  to  love  what  is  beautiful  in  every- 
Mi'n^  that  I  see." 

An  ambitious,  striving  boy  this,  a  lover  of  history  and 
an  admirer  of  greatness,  who  says  that  they  arouse  a  desire 
to   stand  among  their  characters  as  an  equal. — Frcm 
Hardy's  Paper  at  MUkigan  Teacktrs'  AsiodaHon. 


The  best  and  most  quaintly  expressed  argument 
have  ever  seen  Js  the  following,  also  taken  from  Mi 
Hardy's  paper:  "A  plain  little  white-haired  chap  who 
studies  diligently  and  ever  keeps  his  eyes  open  confides: 
'  They  have  begun  to  spread  themselves  in  me  and  have 
entered  my  soul.'  " 


w^^^l 


A  CitcuUtiae 
Library  of 


\17E  wish  to  suggest  to  the  ladies'  clubs 
interested  in  supplying   pictures   lo 

the  public  schools  that  where  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  art  works  are  not  available,  much  immedi- 
ate good  might  be  done  by  gathering  up  old  copies  of  illus- 
trated magazines  and  making  mounted  and  catalogued  col-  . 
lections  of  pictures  lo  be  kept  in  the  public  library  and 
loaned  to  schools  in  the  same  way  as  books  are.  From 
some  magazines  collections  of  pictures  of  noted  artists  and 
actors  could  be  obtained;  from  others  authors  and  states- 
men; while  some  would  yield  reproductions  of  the  best  art 
work^  Even  the  best  colored  plates  from  some  of  the 
fashion  books  would  be  a  godsend  in  many  of  the  most 
wretched  schoolrooms,  


^^j^  yHE  Chicago  Public  School  Art  Socid 

CUcAgoSdiM^  a  regularly  organized  club  of  ninety 

ladies  has  undertaken  to  place  a  good  pic- 
ture or  cast  in  every  one  of  the  4,000  school-rooms.  It  pub- 
lishes every  year  a  report  of  art-works  purchased  by  it,  or 
donated  to  it,  during  the  year.  Us  report  just  issued  shows 
that  rooms  in  thirty-one  schools  of  the  city  have  been  beau- 
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tificd  through  its  efforts.     It  loaned  fifty  pictures  and  casts 
to  the  vacation  schools  last  summer. 


'T'HE  women's  clubs  are  everywhere  interesting 
ucb.  themselves     in     the     decoration     of    school- 

rooms, and  the  purchase  of  school-libraries.  Miss 
Todd  of  Aurora,  reports  as  one  item  of  the  work  there: 
The  committee  decided  to  decorate  the  corridors  of  the 
Brady  School;  a  first  grade  room  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
School: and  ^  seventh  grade  room  in  the  South  Lake  Street 
School. 

Two  tones  of  Indian-red  for  woodwork  and  walls,  the 
darker  tone  for  the  woodwork,  and  a  light  tan  color  for  the 
wide  frieze  and  ceiling  were  chosen  for  the  corridors.  The 
lower  corridor  leading  from  the  front  entrance  contains  pic- 
tures and  sculpture  illustrative  of  American  history.  The 
walls  of  the  north  and  south  corridors  are  ornamented  with 
cast  copies  of  the  works  of  Thorwaldsenand  Donatello,  also 
by  pictures  illustrative  of  modern  art.  The  upper  corridor 
is  devoted  entirely  to  Greek  sculpture  and  architecture." 

What  a  vision  is  this  of  bare,  finger  and  pencil-marked 
walls  transformed  into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  source  of  ar- 
tistic inspiration.  Who  can  do  other  than  say,  "Godspeed 
the  day  when  ail  the  discouraging  and  depressing  school- 
rooms shall  be  made  thus  homelike  and  attractive!"  -  Such 
transformation  works  marvels  in  transforming  slovenly,  ill- 
mannered  youngsters  into  clean  and  polite  students.  Yet 
much  as  we  commend  this  zeal  on  the  part  of  clubs,  we 
must  still  insist  that  the  children  be  allowed  to  have  a  share 
in  this  beautifying  of  the  school-room.  Let  some  of  the 
pictures  and  statues  come  as  a  reward  for  punctuality  and 
good  scholarship,  or  let  the  children  purchase  some  of 
them  with  the  proceeds  of  entertainments,  so  that  they 
may  the  more  fully  appreciate  the  improvement. 
Nothing  interests  one  so  much  as  that  in  which  he  has  a 
part.    And  nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  the  child's  develop- 
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ment  as  to  do  everything  for  him.     Don  t  carry  your  child 
too  long  on  a  pillow  if  you  ever  expect  him  to  walk. 

The  Aurora  Club  has  been  wiser  in  this  respect  than  many 
of  the  clubs.  In  the  Lake  Street  School  it  placed  Ro*a 
Bonheur's  picture,  "On  Guard,"  which  was  to  become  the 
property  of  the  room  having  the  best  record  for  the  year. 
Id  other  cases  the  school-board  have  allowed  the  pupils  to 
take  the  initiative  and  they  have  merely  assisted. 

TooMuchfof       T^HE  Chicago. school-board  ordered  all  its 
^'*'*'"'  *       teachers   living  in  the   suburbs  to  move 

into  the  city.  At  the  same  time  it  declares 
itself  unable  to  pay  their  salaries  for  the  current  month. 
As  some  of  these  teachers  live  with  their  parents  in 
suburbs,  and  others  own  suburban  homes,  this  order 
works  much  hardship.  So  great  was  the  opposition 
that  the  board  was  induced  to  pass  an  addenda  giving  teach- 
ers who  own  their  homes  until  May,  igoi.  to  dispose  ol 
their  property.  The  school  year  has  been  shortened 
one  week  in  the  elementary  and  two  weeks  in  the  high 
schools  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  This  also  reduces  the  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers. 

As  an  offset  to  this  the  bill  prepared  at  the  instance  of 
thf  educational  commission  for  the  schools  of  Chicago,  pro- 
vides for  a  business  manager  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
Sio,ooo,  in  addition  to  the  superintendent  at  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  Sio.OOO,  with  an  assistant  at  S;,fX)0,  and  nine  or  ten 
assistant  superintendents  at  $4,000  each.  A  tile  bat  is  ex- 
cellent, but  half-soles  are  more  needed. 


"THERE  are  before  the  Illinois  legisla- 
Frte  Ttxt-Boolw.         '       ture  two  bills  making  it  compulsoty 

for  school  boards  to  purchase  the  text- 
books out  of  the  school  funds,  and  two  bills  for  state  uni- 
formity of  text-books.  At  their  recent  meetings  the  teach- 
ers of  Illinois  and  Michigan  put  themselves  on  record  as 
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favoring  free  text-books  and  condemning  state  uaiformity. 
The  advantages  of  the  former  are  said  to  be  economy, 
increased  attendance,  pupils  equally  well  equipped  and 
prepared  to  begin  work  the  first  day,  and  the  better  grad- 
ing of  children  where  parents  object  to  the  purchase  of 
new  books.  It  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing  for  people 
moving  from  one  district  to  another  which  uses  different 
books,  and  it  would  be  welcomed  by  Methodist  ministers. 
One  of  the  best  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  compulsory 
free  text  books  is  the  humiliation  now  felt  by  children  who 
have  to  receive  gratuitous  books.  The  compulsory  bills  do 
not  prohibit  parents  from  supplying  their  own  children. 

The  above  is  an  impartial  statement  of  all  the  facts  and 
arguments  we  can  gather  in  favor  of  the  law.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  equally  impartial  statement  of  the  objections  to  it: 

1.  Children  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  buy  books 
are  already  provided  for  by  law.     (Art  V.,  Sec.  26). 

2.  There  is  great  danger  that  pupils  might  use  the 
books  promiscuously,  which  in  itself  is  not  conducive  to 
habits  of  neatness. 

V  Promiscuous  use  of  books,  pencils,  etc.,  spreads  con- 
tagious diseases.  There  is  no  provision  for  fumigation  of 
books,  and  even  were  this  made  obligatory  many  teachers 
would  be  negligent, 

4.  School  children  and  adults  turn  for  data  to  the  text- 
book with  which  they  are  familiar,  which  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  private  ownership.  Public  ownership 
tends  to  discourage  education  in  the  home  and  after  attend- 
ance at  school  ceases.  The  families  that  most  need  to  take 
advantage  of  the  free  books  are  the  very  ones  most  in  need 
of  the  books  as  permanent  possessions.  In  many  of  these 
families  the  arithmetic  is  consulted  by  the  parents  for  busi- 
ness transactions;  the  school  atlas  is  the  only  one  in  the 
household,  and  the  spcliing-book  answers  as  a  family  dic- 
tionary-. Books  provided  for  the  poor,  either  under  the 
present  law  or  the  proposed  one  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
given,  not  loaned,  to  the  children. 
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West  Indies  and  the  Philippines.  The  publishing- firms 
have  already  anticipated  this  demand  and  are  preparing 
to  meet  it.  Are  these  children  to  be  told  that  at  its  last 
meeting,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  the  uniformity  board 
decided  on  a  certain  geography — perhaps  already  six  years 
old— and  that  for  the  next  six  years — t.  e.,  during  their 
whole  period  of  geographical  study,  they  must  use  the  old 
ones,  and  that  no  others  would  be  procurable  within  the 
state  until  the  next  sextennial  meeting  of  the  board? 

Clearly,  state  uniformity  is  a  step  backwards,  so  far  as 
education  is  concerned.  And,  so  far  as  publishers  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  bonanza  for  the  large  firms  and  death  to  the 
small. 


NobUGifi  A   '^'^^  °^  850,000  to  the  Illinois  School  of 

lo  GlenwcKid.  Agriculture    and    Manual    Training   for 

boys,  at  Glenwood,  111,,  was  announced  yester- 
day by  Edwin  P.  Butler,  president  of  the  institution.  A 
Cbicagoan  is  the  generous  donor,  and  gave  the  sum  for  the 
erection  of  a  manual-training  building  and  a  central  steam 
plant.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  gift  is  that  his  name  be 
withheld. 

The  proposed  building  will  add  greatly  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school.  The  institution  was  founded  eleven 
years  ago  for  dependent  boys  by  Milton  George  of  Chicago, 
who  gave  a  farm  at  Glenwood  for  that  purpose,  The  home 
has  been  supported  since  by  gifts  of  wealthy  men.  It  now 
cares  for  300  boys,—  Record. 


^"'ARE  of  dependent  children  was  the 
Drpcodent  Childfcn.  Subject  which  took  up  much  of  the 

time  of  the  members  of  the  Slate  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  at  their  annual  meeting. 

The  question  of  orphans  and  other  dependent  children 
who  are  given  homes  throughout  the  state  has  caused  the 
board  much  worry.     At  present  there  is  no  law  regulating 
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'FHE  country  child  has  had  nature,  and 
U^t^ry^  nothing  but  nature,  with  no  one  to  teach 

him  what  it  means.  What  wonder  he  goes  to 
live  in  the  city,  where  he  can  have  society,  music,  art,  books, 
which  shall  teach  him  how  to  interpret  nature!  Yet  some- 
thing can  be  done  in  the  way  of  satisfying  the  desire  for 
information  even  without  books.  In  schools  without  libra- 
ries the  teacher  should  encourage  the  pupils  to  bring  from 
home  all  the  newspapers;  and  from  these  clippings  should 
be  made  and  mounted  on  pasteboard.  1  know  of  one 
school  which  has  17,000  mounted  clippings. — Irene  Warren, 
Chicago. 

These  clippings  might  not  be  as  enduring  as  the  baked 
clay  tablets  of  Nineveh,  but  they  would  be  more  easily 
read  and  handled.  We  would  suggest  that  help  to  the 
classification  of  such  a  library  would  be  the  use  of  different 
colored  cardboard  for  articles  coming  under  such  headings 
as  art,  science,  history,  etc. 


The  Part  of  Women's 
Qufas  in  Thii 
Zul  for  Cullurt. 


I 


IT  cannot  be  denied  that  the  teachers, 
by    starting    the    Pupils*    Reading 
Circle,  gave  the  first  impetus  looking  to 
formation   of   libraries   in   small  schools.     But  to  the 
women's  clubs  belongs  the  credit  of  greatly  expanding  the 
idea  of  education,  of  giving  fresh  impetus  to  culture  in  all 
i  forms.     To  one  cognizant  of  their  various  activ- 
ities it  seems  that  there  is  nothing  they  are  not  doing,  from 
cultivating  the  artistic  taste  of  good  children,  to  looking 
after  the  truant,  deformed,  defective  and  criminal  classes. 
The   women  of  Jacksonville  were   largely  instrumental  in 
getting  a  new  high  school;  are  now  working  for  a  manual 
training  department  in  it;  and  have  a  new   kindergarten 
which  they  hope  to  sec  become  a  part  of  the  public  school. 
The  woman's  club  of  Evanston  organized  a  boys'  club 

I  with  reading-room  and  gymnasium;  a  sewing-class  of  200; 
added  manual  training  to  one  of  the  schools ;  opened  several 
homes  to  groups  of  six  girls  who  are  taught  to  clean  and 
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put  the  rooms  in  order;  have  taken  fifty  children  to  a  Ctu 
cago  dental  clinic  to  have  their  teeth  attended  to  free  i 
charge:  and  have  loaned  their  carriages  that  worn  motha 
might  see  a  bit  of  the  country. 

Last  April  the  Culture  Club  of  Chicago  started  on  its 
lifelong  journey,  a  traveling  library  of  6c»  volumes. 

The  library  makes  its  first  stop,  of  a  year's  duration  at 
Hampshire,  Kane  county,  from  whence  it  will  go  to  whjd 
ever  place  most  desires  it. 

Two  other  such  libraries  are  about  to  be  sent  journeyinj 


AND  LaSalle  County,  with  its  Deer  Pai| 
Hiitoric  LaSoIlc  its  Starved  Rock,  and  its  site  of  ruin 

LaVantum,  is  one  of  the  foremost  counties 
in  the  state  in  the  work  of  its  women's  clubs.  It  has  195 
school  libraries,  and  Strcator  alone  has  seven  women's 
clubs,  all  earnestly  laboring  for  the  uplifting  of  themselves 
and  the  community.  It  has  put  pictures  into  the  schools, 
started  kindergartens,  public  and  school  libraries,  scwing- 
classes,  kitchen  gardens,  a  boys'  reading- room  and  gymna- 
sium, has  had  both  free  and  paid  lecture  courses,  and  has 
one  of  the  most  active  and  widely  known  of  associatecL 
charity  clubs. 


On  the  1  ith  of  March  the  board  of  directors  of  the  I 

vnois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  will  adopt  a  button,  to  be  worn 

I  by  members  of  the  circle.     The  manager  will  give  a  prize 

of  any  one  book  on  1898-99  list  for  the  best  design  of  said 

button.     All   drawings  must  be   in  before  the  above  date. 

Address,  F.  A.  Kendall,  Mgr.. 

Naperville.  III. 
Jt  Jt  jt 

A  PATERNAL  TAIL. 
I'm  weak  and  worn  and  weary;  1  am  fraizled  to  a  thread; 
1  never  get  a  breath  of  peace  till  Dick  is  safe  in  bed, 

'  night,  I  ^ronl  and  bite;  I  charge,  I  pitch  and  ie*r; 

—Jteeor^ 


I  have  to  be  those  aaimala  he  aaw  at  the  countj  t: 


WORKINGS  OF  THE  CHILD-MIND. 


THE  LOST  CHILD. 

Robbins!  RobbinsI  lad  o'  mine, 
Where  are  your  footsteps  wending-  now? 

I  miss  your  smile  like  April  shine; 
I  miss  your  bonny  face,  I  trow, 
The  snowdrifts  'neath  the  barren  boug-h, 

The  wintry  wind  doth  wail  and  whine, 

And  my  sore  heart  doth  sore  repine. 
Wee  Robbins,  since  you  went  away 
Into  the  dusk  of  yesterday. 

Robbins!  Robbins!  little  son, 

Come  skipping  to  me  as  of  yore. 
Your  gray  eyes  brimming  full  of  fun 

And  eagerness,  and  something  more — 

A  fondness  thrilling  to  the  core 
Of  my  deserted  heart;  that  won 
My  thought  to  mirth,  taught  it  to  shun 

The  deeps  of  trouble's  restless  sea. 

The  gloomy  caves  of  memory. 

Robbins!  Robbins!  have  you  gone, 
With  that  dear  fondness  in  your  eyes. 

Afar  to  meet  the  fairer  dawn 
That  dwells  beyond  life's  cloudy  skies? 
Dear  laddie,  tell  me  where  it  lies, 

In  what  vague  distance  far  withdrawn, 

Lest  I  should  miss  the  sacred  bourne; 
For,  lad,  I  would  not  be  apart 
From  you,  my  little  Friendly  Heart. 

— R.  C.  R.f  in  Record. 
Jl 

Dear  Santa  Claus: — I  have  a  little  hatchet  and  I  broke 
the  handle.  My  name  is  Robert  Allyn  Rude  and  I  am  a 
good  boy.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  I  don't  cry.  I  have 
wanted  a  sled  all  the  day,  can't  you  bring  me  one?  I  have 
Sunday  pants;  these  pants  are  made  out  of  papa's.  I  play 
I  am  you.     I  love  to  be  you.     I've  got  blocks  and  books. 
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I  am  going  to  go  to  scbool  when  I'm  a  big  boy.     I  want  I 
go  to  the  Normal,  but  papa  says   1   must  go  to  the  publi^ 
school,     1   don't  say  bad   words.     We  are  going  to  have 
chicken  for  supper.     Good-bye.  Your  friend, 

Robert  Allvn  Rude.  ^ 
(Three  and  a  half  years  old.) 
ji 
IN  THE  LIBRARY. 
Tommy — "  How  beautifully  those  books  is  binded!" 
Little  Dot — "  No.  Tommy,  that's  wrong.     You  must 
say   "binded;"    you   should   say   "are   bounded." — 
Puwh. 

AMPLY  JUSTIFIED. 

Mother  (coming  swiftly) — "Why,  Willie!   Striking  yori 
little  si.ster?" 

Willie  (doggedly)— "Aunt  Frostface  made  me!" 

Aunt  Frostface— "Why,  Willie!      I  said  if  you  did  stril^ 
her  1  would  never  kiss  you  again." 

Willie  (still  dogged)— "Well,   I  couldn't  let  a  chanC^ 
like  that  slip." — Spare  Momenta. 
Jt 
AN  ABSTRACT  NOUN. 

The  governess  was  giving  little  Tommy  a  grammar  les 
son  the  other  day,     "An  abstract  noun,"  she  said,  "is  the^ 
name  of  something  which  you  can  think  of  but  not  touch. 
Can  you  give  me  an  example?" 

Tommy-— "A     red-hot     poker." — Cincinnati     Comm 
Tribune. 


Teacher — "  Bobby,  if  your  mother  gave  your  sister  six 
apples  to  divide  equally  with  you,  how  many  would  you 
get?" 

Bobby — "  None." 

Teacher — "Why,  Bobby,  you'd  get  three  apples." 

Bobby^"You  don't  know  my  slatcT."—  Record. 


tVorking^s  of  ike  Child-Mind,  575 

DISROBING  THE  GDRN. 

It  was  the  first  time  Nan  had  seen  any  one  husking 
corn.  "  Do  you  have  to  undress  every  single  ear?"  she 
asked,  soh^xXy,— Judge, 

ji 

WASHINGTON'S  FAMILY. 

A  Glens  Falls  teacher  was  trying  to  impress  on  the  class 
the  lesson  of  Washington's  birthday,  and  among  other 
questions  she  asked: 

"If  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  succeeded,  what 
would  Washington  have  been  the  father  of?" 

"  Twins,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of  one  of  the  boys. — 

Cliattanaoga  Times. 

ji 

QUESTION  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS. 

Teacher — **  Does  the  magnetic  compass  point  directly 
north?  and  why?" 

Pupil — "  The  magnetic  compass  does  not  point  directly 
north,  because  the  point  of  magnitude  is  not  directly  north." 

ji 
AN  INCONSISTENCY. 

Going  smilingly  up  to  his  mother  one  day.  Tommy  said: 

"  Ma,  haven't  I  been  a  good  boy  since  I  began  going  to 
Sunday-school?" 

"  Yes,  my  lamb,"  answered  the  mother,  fondly. 

"And  you  trust  me  now,  don't  you,  ma?" 

"  Yes,  darling." 

Then  spoke  up  the  little  one,  innocently: 

**  What  makes  you  keep  the  mince  pies  locked  up  in  the 
pantry  the  same  as  ever?" — Exeliange. 

"Why  are  you  running  so  fast,  Vernie?"  asked  a  teacher 
of  a  small  pupil.  •' That's  only  the  first  bell."  "Jennie 
said  it  was  the  last  bell,"  replied  Vernie,  "  and  that  this 
morning  it  was  ringing  before  the  first." 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

The  Worilij  of  Alirahniii  Llitctilii.  For  use 
Selected,  arranged  and  annotated  by  Uaac  Thomas.  A.  M,  (Yale). 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  BurliuKtoa,  Vt.  Chicago:  Western 
Piiblishing-HouEe. 

When  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  he 
could  only  say  to  the  campaign  bookmaker:  "  My  life, 
thus  far,  has  not  varied  from  the  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor."  When  he  died  he  was  the  most  absolute  ruler 
in  Christendom.  To-day  the  story  of  his  life  is  the  best 
biography  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  American 
youth.  Would  you  teach  a  boy  pure  patriotism?  Would 
you  train  him  to  discriminate  between  statesmanship  and 
mere  "politics?"  Would  you  lead  him  to  see  that  sympa- 
thy, thoughtfulness  for  others,  kindness  and  gentleness  arc 
all  consistent  with  greatness?  Would  you  bring  him  into 
contact  with  the  most  virile  English  prose  yet  written  in 
this  country?  Would  you  give  him  the  best  point  of  view 
from  which  to  study  the  slavery  question  and  the  war  for 
the  Union?  Above  all,  would  you  inoculate  him  with  the 
idea  that  fidelity  to  duly  Is  the  great — the  only  thing  in  this 
life?  Then  saturate  him  with  the  biography  and  the  word: 
of  Lincoln.  This  book  is  admirably  compiled.  It  is  just 
about  the  right  size.  The  reviewer  does  not  know 
price,  but  the  publisher  does.  The  Child-Study  Monthi 
hopes  the  sales  will  reach  many  million  copies.  B. 

jt  ji  ^ 
Los  Angeles,  July  11-14.  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Rates  for  round  trip  from  Chicago  $62.50  plus  fz.oo 
membership  fee.  Choice  of  routes  returning.  Those  desiring 
to  return  via  Portland  or  Tacoma  will  have  to  pay  S12. 50 
additional  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  via  "Shasta 
Route."  Tickets  will  be  good  going  from  June  25  to  July  8 
and  returning  till  Sept.  2.  Tourist  sleepers  from  Chica^ 
to  Los  Angeles  £6.00  per  double  berth. 
*  Jt  ji 

"Mamma,  I  think  you'll  have  to  turn  the  hose  on 
"Why.  what  shall  I  do  that  for?" 
"  My  hose  are  on  wrong  side  out." 
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Send  for  our  96'page  list  of  all  the  best  Dialogues,  Drills,  Exercises,  Cantatas,  Musicals, 
Etc,  published.     You  need  this  for  Closing  Exercises  and  Entertainments. 

A  New  Songf  Book 

**Son^s  in  Season/' 

FOR  PRIMARY  AND   INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

This  is  exactly  what  its  name  indicates.  It  contains  songs  for  every  Holiday, 
Birthday  and  Special  Day  observed  in  the  School-room.  In  addition  to  this  are 
Songs  related  to  Nature  and  Science  Work,  over  one  hundred  in  all.    Among  the  . 

SPECIAL  SONGS  are  Longfellow,  Vhit-  MOTHER  DAY  and  ESKIMO  SONGS 

tier,  Lincoln,   Washington  and    Froebel  for  January 

Birthday  Songs  PATRIOTIC  and  VALENTINE  SONGS 

DOLL     DAY,     FLOWER    DAY     and  for  February 

LABOR  DAY  for  September  PICTURE  DAY  and  EASTER  SONGS 

BROWNIE  DAY  and  COLUMBUS  DAY  f<»  Warch 

for  October  ARBOR  DAY   and  JAPANESE   DAY 

INDIAN  and  THANKSGIVING  DAY  ^^  April 

SONGS  for  November  MAY  and  BIRD  DAY  for  May 

CHRISTMAS  SONGS  for  December  FLOWER  DAY  for  June 

This  book  has  been  planned  and  arranged  by  Marian  M.  George  to  correlate 
with  the  work  as  outlined  in  the 

PLAN    BOOKS. 

The  Words  have  been  written  by  Lydia  Avery  Coonley  and  Others;  Music  by 
Mary  S.  Conrade*  Jessie  L*  Gaynor,  ana  Frank  Atkinson,  Jr* 

The  Price  of  the  Book  is  the  lowest  ever  placed  upon  a  good  song  book — 

50  Cents  in  Paper;  75  Cents  in  Cloth. 


THE  BURDENS  OF  BIRDLAND. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 
Text  by  ilinnie  Frances  Brown,    ilusic  by  William  F.  Leavltt. 

This  will  prove  a  great,  and  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  as  well.  Order  now,  and 
bave  it  for  your  spring  or  early  summer  entertainment.  Two  boys  and  two  girls 
will  do  for  leading  characters;  there  may  be  12  or  16  others.  With  this  is  another 
Cantata  suitable  for  spring: 

The  Awakening  of  Spring. 

Characters  are  Spring,  Flowers,   Rain,  Dryads,  Zephyr,  Brook.     Admits  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  characters.    Price  of  both  above.  25  cents. 


SEND  60  CENTS,,, 

and  receive  the 

PLAN  BOOKS  FOR  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE. 

They  contain  more  helptul  matter  than  you  will  find  in  dozens  of  books. 

SONGS,  TALKS,  STORIES,  OUTLINES... 

in  profusion  for  each  month.     Each  number  112  large  pages. 
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Newest  Books  in  Every  Branch 


"T^O  you  know  that  in  addition  to  a  great  many 
new  and  attractive  books  for  supplementary 
use,  the  American  Book  Company  has  published  a 
complete  line  of  new  text-bookst  covering  all  of  the 
Common  School  and  many  of  the  High  School 
branches  ? 

This  list  is  being  constantly  added  to,  and  lead- 
ing teachers  acknowledge  their  appreciation  of  our 
efforts  to  keep  American  text-books  in  line  with  the 
most  advanced  educational  methods. 

If  you  require  new  books  for  your  classes  in 
any  branch,  we  can  supply  the  best.  Write  us 
fully  about  what  you  need,  and  give  us  opportunity 
to  submit  terms.  Catalogue  and  descriptive  cir- 
culars free. 
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EDITORIAL 

School  AilmiMioaft        JT  IS  a  vcry  unusual  matter  to  meet  a 
raty  Yean  Hence.  German  joke  anywhere  out  of  doors 

that  really  has  a  point  to  it.  Mark 
Twain's  proverbial  saying  with  reference  to  the  verb  of  the 
average  German  sentence — that  it  comes  out  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  book — applies  to  the  so-called  German  joke 
as  well,  for  the  point  is  seldom  revealed  in  the  same  decade 
as  that  in  which  the  joke  itself  is  sprung.  As  is  the  case 
with  his  British  cousin,  the  average  German  editor's  at- 
tempt to  be  facetious  is  as  awkward  as  that  of  a  full-grown 
bear  at  a  cake-walk,  a  hippopotamus  dancing  a  two-step,  or 
an  elephant  picking  his  teeth.  But  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Deutscher  Med,  Zeitung,  by  means  of  a  superhuman  effort 
od  the  part  of  its  editor,  the  joke  and  its  point  appear 
almost  contemporaneously.  The  skit  refers  to  requirements 
for  school  admission  in  the  future  and  is  as  follows: 

TVa^^r— "  Touog'  man  have  you  a  certificate  of  vaccination 
against  smallpox?"    Pupil—''  Tes,  sir." 

Teacher—''  Have  yoa  been  inoculated]  against  croup?"  Pupil 
—••Yes,  sir." 

Teacher — *'  Have  you  been  treated  with  antidiphtheritic 
serum?"    A/tT— **  Yes,  sir." 

Teacher — •'  Have  you  a  written  guaranty  of  immunity  against 
whooping  cough,  measles,  mumps  and  scarlet  fever?"  Pupil— 
••Yes,  sir." 

Coffrigkl  /M  by  A,  W,  Mmmford. 
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"Have  jou    an   individual   driaking-cup?' 

r  to  ezctaange  pens  with  joar 


"Yea.  sir." 

Teacher— "Tio  you  promise  i: 
neighbors?"     Pupil—"  Yes.  air." 

Traefier-'-YQii  are  supposed  to  be  convinced  o(  the  necewuty 
of  disinfecting,  at  least  once  a  week,  with  snlphur  vapors,  and  of 
sprinkling  your  clothing  with  chloride  of   lime?"      Pupil — "Yes, 

Teacher—"  Then  jou  possess  all  that  modem  h;gienists  require 
of  a  pupil;  you  may  pass  up  these  steps,  be  seated  upon  ;onr  sepa- 
rate aluminum  bench,  and  begin  to  write  your  p's  and  q's." 


The  School  Im-  T"^  ^^^""^  Improvement  League^ 
provcment  League  *  Maine,  which  is  an  organization  for  the 
of  Maine.  purposes  of  library  and  art  exchange,  has 

been  doing  a  most  excelient  work  in  behalf  of  the  bet- 
terment of  the  schools  of  that  state.  The  object  of  the 
organization  is  threefold:  i.  Better  physical  surroundings; 
2.  Best  books  for  all;  3.  Art  in  the  schoolroom.  State 
Superintendent  W,  W.  Stetson  is  the  instigator  and  director 
of  this  laudable  enterprise,  which  has  been  fraught  with 
such  success  from  its  very  beginning  nearly  one  year  ago. 

With  reference  to  grounds  and  buildings,  the  local 
organizations  in  each  of  the  towns  where  such  organization 
exists  have  endeavored  to  persuade  the  town  to  furnish 
a  school  lot  of  not  less  than  one  acre  in  extent,  with*  a 
frontage  of  not  less  than  180  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  240 
feel,  and  have  the  school-building  so  located  as  not  to  be 
within  100  feet  of  the  road  or  street.  The  grounds  arc 
beautified  as  to  grading,  shrubbery,  trees  and  flowers, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  local  improvement  league. 

When  changes  are  made  in  school-buildings,  or  new 
buildings  are  erected,  it  is  urged  that  the  windows  be  placed 
at  the  left  and  rear  of  the  children,  when  seated,  and  massed 
with  muUions  between  the  sections;  the  rear  window  being 
in  the  side  wall  within  a  foot  of  the  rear  wait,  and  the  front 
window   opposite   the   front   row  of  seats.     The  windQSj 
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should  extend  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ceiling  and  the 
window  sills  should  be,  at  least,  as  high  as  the  eyes  of  the 
children  when  seated. 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  colors  of  the  schoolroom  be  so 
arranged  that  the  floor  will  be  the  darkest  part  of  the  room, 
the  wainscoting  lighter  than  the  floor,  the  walls  lighter  than 
the  wainscoting,  and  the  ceiling  the  lightest  part  of  the 
room. 

1 T  IS  also  suggested  that  each  local  school 
^  improvement  league  should  purchase  at 
least  two  pictures  and  one  piece  of  statuary 
and  these  should  remain  for  one  term  in  the  possession  of 
the  school  or  league  purchasing  them,  during  which  time  a 
careful  study  is  made  of  the  life  of  the  artist  and  the  story 
of  the  picture  or  cast  At  the  close  of  the  term  an  ex- 
change should  be  effected  with  the  school  improvement 
league  of  some  other  school  or  town.  This  should  go  on 
term  after  term  and  year  after  year,  and  thus  each  pupil 
will,  during  her  school-life,  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
made  familiar  with,  through  study,  twenty  or  more  works 
of  art.  Suitable  works  of  art  are  suggested  in  the  circular 
of  Maine's  enterprising  State  Superintendent. 

In  a  similar  way  standard  books  are  purchased  from 
suggested  lists,  and  the  pupil  will,  by  the  end  of  his  school 
career,  have  read  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  standard  works 
of  history,  biography,  and  literature.  The  members  of  the 
league  also  seek  to  have  the  buildings  named  after  promi- 
nent characters  in  American  national  life  and  letters,  the 
dedication  of  the  schools  taking  place  with  suitable  exer- 
cises on  the  part  of  the  pupils  after  having  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  noted  individual  from 
whom  the  school  derives  its  name.  The  work  of  the  Maine 
School  Improvement  League  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful and  warrants  its  innovation  as  an  auxiliary  force  in 
other  states  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  schools  and 
the  community  life. 
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innovatic 
i  that  is  deserving  o 
the  highest  degree  of  credit  and  the  fullest 
measure  of  indorsement  is  the  Penny  Savings  Bank  estab- 
lished in  various  schools.  There  are  now  log  of  these 
"  penny  savings"  stations,  nine  having  been  but  recently 
added.  The  work  is  assuming  such  proportions  that  all  of 
the  time  of  one  clerk  is  being  occupied  and  the  employ- 
ment of  an  assistant  will  be  necessary  within  a  few  weeks 
In  one  day  alone  S578  worth  of  stamps  were  sold,  and  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  up  to  date,  the  sales  have  amounted 
to  24,000  stamps. 

Principal  Helen  Blanchard  of  Thomas  Hoyne  School, 
where  the  system  was  instituted  only  two  weeks  ago,  has 
reported  that  during  the  first  eight  days  following  the  in- 
troduction of  the  system  S80  worth  of  stamps  were  pur- 
chased by  the  pupils.  The  school  now  has  235  pupils,  who 
have  accounts  aggregating  Si.ooo.  A  number  of  the  chil- 
dren who  formerly  spent  their  pennies  for  candy,  gum.  or 
cigarettes,  have  developed  a  spirit  of  frugality. 

The  system  entire  has  recently  been  closely  investigated 
by  Superintendent  Andrews  of  the  Chicago  schools,  and  he 
expresses  himself  as  having  been  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  scope  of  its  influence  in  cultivating  ideas  of  thrift  and 
the  effect  that  it  had  upon  the  character  of  the  children. 


Th£  N       Y    k      T^^      fourth      annual     session      <  _ 

Society  iat  New  York  Society  for  Child-Study  was 

Child-Study.  held  at  Sprague  and  was  full  of  interest  lo 

the  large  number  of  auditors  in  attendance.     Among  other 
subjects  discussed  were  the  following: 

"Fatigue,"  in  its  conditions,  symptoms  and  bearings 
upon  public-school  practices,  was  forcefully  presented  by 
Dr.  Smith  Baker  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  .Adopting  the  guiding 
clues  of  psycho-physical  parallelism,  the  speaker  revealed 
a  newer  meaning  in  education,  which  involved  the  combined 
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processes  of  body  and  mind.  The  fatigue  of  the  one  must 
be  regarded  in  light  of  the  fatigue  of  the  other.  The 
neural  conditions  of  fatigue,  and  the  destruction  of  cells 
and  fibers  as  a  result  of  excessive  work,  were  duly  pre- 
sented. Rest  and  alternation  of  activities  in  the  daily 
program,  and  the  claims  of  the  individual  and  the  excep- 
tional child  were  dwelt  upon  as  the  practical  issues  of  the 
topic. 

A  resume  of  the  Child-Study  movement  and  its  results  of 
a  practical  character  were  presented  by  Supt.  C.  L.  Marsh 
of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Daily 
Program  in  the  Light  of  the  Results  of  Child-Study."  The 
problems  of  grading,  grouping  and  promoting  children, 
the  need  of  attention  by  teachers  to  physiological  defects 
in  pupils,  the  sequence  of  topics,  the  length  of  recitations, 
nature-study,  the  age  of  adolescence  and  its  peculiarities 
and  the  selection  of  teachers  were  among  the  themes 
selected  for  treatment  in  the  light  of  what  is  now  pretty 
well  established  concerning  the  characteristics  of  childhood. 

"Child-Study  in  the  High  School,"  and  "Getting  Ac- 
quainted  with  High  School  Boys  and  Girls,"  were  the  topics 
of  the  papers  and  reports  presented,  respectively,  by 
Principals  Burt  B.  Famsworth,  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  and  Myron 
T.  Scudder,  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  These  papers  contained  reports  of  the  results  of 
the  efforts,  in  their  schools,  to  secure  a  more  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  grammar  and  high  schools  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  teachers  and  parents  of  high-school  pupils  on 
the  other  hand.  The  former  was  able  to  report  "progress" 
only  in  the  use  of  printed  forms  and  other  means  in  reach- 
ing pupils  and  parents.  The  paper  by  the  latter  was  the 
chief  feature  of  the  entire  day's  meeting. 

The  summary  of  the  syllables  by  means  of  which  this 
paper  was  compiled  has  already  been  presented  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Child- Study  Monthly. 

The  increased  attendance  during  the  session,  the  warmth 
of  the  discussions  and   the  efforts  to  think  clearly,  com- 
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bined  in  the  indications  that  Child-Study  has  a  deepeoi^ 
effect  upon  the  seriousness  of  education.  This  fourth  s 
sion  revealed  that  Child-Study  is  still  alive  with  practi^ 
interest,  full  of  problems,  and  provocative  of  Jntelltgi 
discussion. 

Membership  In  the  New  York  society  is  open  lo  all 
persons,  residents  or  non-residents  of  the  state,  who  are 
interested  in  Child-Study.  The  annual  dues  are  fifty  cent^ 
payable  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Dr.  E.  S.  Bucha 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  Cily. 


A  High  Honor  1 T  IS   said  that    Dr.    Mary  H.  Murray, 

ToTthUy  Btsiowtd.  i  recently  appointed  medical  inspector 
in  twelve  public  schools  in  one  of  the 
Brooklyn  boroughs,  New  York  City,  is  the  first  woman 
honored  with  such  an  appointment.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York, 


School  of  I^HAT  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College 

P»Vchology.  1  Q,je  Qj  ti^g  most  earnest  organizations 
that  has  ever  sought  to  harness  educational 
forces  so  as  lo  produce  the  most  widespread  and  thorough 
effects,  is  again  in  evidence  in  the  inauguration  of  a  "School 
of  Psychology,"  to  be  held  during  the  week  of  the  usual 
Eastern  school  recess— April  3  to  8  inclusive.  This  school 
will  be  held  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  J,  N.  Crouse 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  officers  of  the  Chicago  Kin- 
dergarten College,  No.  10  Van'Buren  Street,  and  is  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  a  number  of  the  leaders 
in  psychological  thought,  so  as  to  obtain  the  results  arrived 
at  by  each,  that  a  broader  outlook  may  be  gained  for  futi 
study  and  observation.  For  this  reason,  Dr.  Wm,  T.  HaR 
Professor  Munsterberg,  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  Dr.  Jol 
Dewey  and  other  well-known  authorities  on  this  subjff 
holding  varying  and  even  contrary  views,  have  consented 
to  lake  part,  not  only  as  lecturers,  but  in  the  open  discus- 
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sion  which  is  to  follow  each  address.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  educator  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  will  make 
an  effort  to  be  present.  Programs  sent  to  anyone  wishing 
the  same. 

There  will  be  two  sessions  daily,  viz.:  Afternoon  sessions, 
2  to  4  o'clock;  evenmg  sessions,  8  to  10  o'clock. 

ji  jiji 

I  GOT  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL. 

I'd  like  to  hunt  the  Injuns  'at  roam  the  boundless  plain! 
I'd  ifke  to  be  a  pirate  an'  plow  the  ragin'  main! 
An  capture  some  big*  island,  in  lordly  pomp  to  rule; 
But  I  just  can't  be  nothin'  'cause  I  got  to  go  to  school. 

Most  all  g^eat  men,  so  I  have  read,  has  been  the  ones  *at  got 
The  least  amount  o'  learnin'  by  a  flickerin'  pitch  pine  knot; 
An'  many  a  darin'  boy  like  me  grows  up  to  be  a  fool. 
An'  never  mounts  to  nothin'  *cause  he's  got  to  go  to  school. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  cowboy  an'  rope  the  Texas  steer! 

I'd  like  to  be  a  sleuth-houn'  or  a  bloody  buccaneer! 

An'  leave  the  foe  to  welter  where  their  blood  had  made  a  pool; 

But  how  can  I  git  famous?  'cause  I  got  to  go  to  school. 

I  don't  see  how  my  psrents  kin  make  the  big  mistake 

C  keepin'  down  a  boy  like  me  'at's  got  a  name  to  make! 

It  ain't  no  wonder  boys  is  bad,  an*  balky  as  a  mule; 

Liife  ain't  worth  livin'  if  youVe  got  to  waste  your  time  in  school. 

I'd  like  to  be  regarded  as  "  The  Terror  of  the  Plains!" 

I'd  like  to  hear  my  victims  shriek  an'  clank  their  prison  chains! 

I'd  like  to  face  the  enemy  with  gaze  serene  an'  cool, 

An'  wipe  'em  off  the  earth;  but  pshaw!    I  got  to  go  to  school. 

What  good  is  'rithmetic  an*  things,  exceptin'  jest  for  girls, 
Er  them  there  Fauntleroys  'at  wears  their  hair  in  curls? 
An'  if  my  name  is  never  seen  on  his'try's  page,  why,  you'll 
Remember  'at  it's  all  because  I  got  to  go  to  school. 

Jl  Jl  Jl 

George  Eliot  says:  "  These  bitter  sorrows  of  childhood! 
— when  sorrow  is  all  new  and  strange;  when  Hope  has  not 
yet  got  wings  to  fly  beyond  the  days  and  weeks,  and  the 
space  from  summer  to  summer  seems  measureless." 


TEACHING  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN. 

l_I  ISTORY  tells  us  that  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
'  *  tury  the  teaching  of  the  mentally  deficient  was  begun 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  benevolent  character  of  that 
period.  Among  other  good  works,  he  took  charge  of  a 
number  of  this  class  and,  for  a  period  of  years,  personally 
directed  their  instruction. 

At  different  successive  periods  this  work  was  carried  on 
by  individuals  in  foreign  countries,  in  many  instances 
meeting  with  marked  success.  The  time  from  1842  to  1846 
was  a  remarkable  period  in  the  progress  of  work  with  this 
class  of  children,  when  almost  simultaneously  in  France, 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  schools  arose  (or  the  education 
and  training  of  this  defective  class.  This  benevolent  and 
scientific  work  of  the  old-world  physicians  soon  found 
ardent  advocates  in  the  new  world,  and  "  in  no  country," 
says  Dr.  Ireland,  "did  it  take  more  vigorous  root  than  in 
the  United  States." 

The  manner  of  training  the  mentally  deficient  has 
tracted  the  united  attention,  and  called  forth  the  earnest, 
efforts  of  thoughtful  and  scientific  benefactors  from 
the  earliest  history  of  the  work  to  the  present  time.  As 
early  as  1846  the  schools  in  the  United  States  began  work 
on  a  thoroughly  educational  basis,  and  the  physiological 
methods  established  by  Dr.  Edward  Seguiti  at  that  date 
continue  to  the  present  time,  with  such  additions  and  im- 
provements as  the  leaders  and  educators  in  this  work  have 
seen  fit  to  adopt. 

Dr.  Seguin  says  physiological  training  advocates  that 
"  the  education  of  the  senses  must  precede  the  education  of 
the  mind,"  and  the  true  physiological  methods  of  instruc- 
tion for  those  whose  nervous  systems  are  imperfectly 
developed  is  "  to  exercise  the  imperfect  organs  so  as  to 
develop  the  functions;"  and,  second,  "train  the  functions 
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so  as  to  develop  the  imperfect  organs."  Dr.  Fernald  says: 
"As  compared  with  the  education  of  normal  children,  it  is  a 
difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind." 

The  progressive  games  and  occupations  of  the  kinder- 
garten, object  training,  educational  gymnastics,  manual 
training,  and  other  graphic  and  attractive  methods  now  so 
successively  applied  in  the  education  of  normal  children 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded. 
These  principles  of  physiological  training  of  the  senses  and 
faculties,  or  exercising  and  developing  the  powers  of  atten- 
tion, perception  and  judgment,  by  teaching  the  qualities 
and  properties  of  concrete  objects  instead  of  expecting  the 
child  to  absorb  ready-made  knowledge  from  books;  of 
progressively  training  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  ear — these 
were  the  methods  formulated  by  Dr.  Seguin,  and  elabo- 
rated and  applied  by  Drs.  Wilbur  and  Howe  years  before 
the  era  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  dawn  of  the  new  educa- 
tion. 

The  mental  and  physical  powers  of  the  normal  child,  if 
he  is  surrounded  by  the  reasonably  good  environments  of 
home,  develop  in  harmony  and  at  the  proper  time.  The 
avenues  of  sense  give  knowledge,  the  natural  inference 
of  things  results  and  events  follow  almost  without  instruc- 
tion. When  the  school  age  is  reached,  it  becomes  the 
work  of  the  teacher  to  lead  out  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  from  the  concrete,  which  he  already 
possesses,  to  the  abstract,  and  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. Growth  during  the  first  few  years,  in  the  mentally 
deficient,  is  quite  different.  The  concrete  is  not,  perhaps, 
understood,  and  the  abstract  is  far  in  the  future  if,  indeed, 
it  can  ever  be  attained.  If,  as  is  the  case  with  many,  the 
avenues  of  sense  perception  are  imperfect,  the  brain  cannot 
respond,  as  it  has  no  stimulus. 

Each  child  has  his  own  characteristics  and  peculiarities, 
evil  or  good  tendencies,  likes  and  dislikes,  an  intellect  that 
marks  him  as  belonging  with  the  brighter  pupilsorclasseshim 
with  the  lower  grades.     It  is  these  individualities  that  give 
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him  a  distinct  position  among  his  mates  and  attract  the 
tention  of  the  people  upon  whom  he  is  so  largely  depei 
cnt  for  future  training  and  happiness.  And  here  lies  the 
especial  work  of  the  teacher,  the  study  and  observation  of 
the  child  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  of  use  to  her  in 
future  instruction. 

To  the  teacher  who  has  spent  some  time  and  energy 
instructing  normal  boys  and  girls,  previous  to  entering 
schoolroom    for    the    purpose  of    teaching    the    mentally 
deficient,  probably  the  grade  that  will  appeal   most  decid 
edly  to  her  interest    and  ambition  will  be  the   teachabl 
children  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  seventeen  years.     Hi 
is  an  element  with  which  she  is  not  unfamiliar.     With  tl 
abundant   supply  of  modern  material  and  late  devices 
hand,  she  enters  upon  her  work  with   a  promise  to  herself 
of  many  possibilities  to  be  fulfilled.     She  is  wise,  indeed,  if 
she  does  not  expect  too  much  in   return  for  what  she  gives, 
but  always  keeps  in  mind  the  mental  powers  of  her  class, 
and  proceeds  by  concrete  methods,  working  always  with 
the  real  and  tangible   as  far  as  means  will   permit.     Tl 
teacher  who  comes  with  a  good  education,  capable  at 
time  of  taking  her  place  among  teachers  of  normal  childi 
being  able  to  apply  modern  methods,  possessing  powers 
adaptability  and  sympathy,  and  also  that   prime  requisite. 
ambition,  will  be  reasonably  sure  of  success  in  teaching  the 
mentally  deficient, 

A  good  knowledge  of  psychology  and  the  working  of 
the  normal  mind  is  necessary  that  the  real  mental  condition 
of  these  children's  minds  may  be  found  out  by  comparisoD 
with  the  ideal.  Child-study,  with  its  many  lines  of  research 
into  child-character  and  mental  development,  is  always  nec- 
essary. Quoting  from  a  recent  eastern  writer  upon  this 
subject,  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  are  more  emphat- 
ically given:  "  No  second-rate  teacher  should  ever  be 
placed  in  charge  of  such  children,  requiring,  as  they  do, 
more  tact,  more  personal  care,  and  more  scientific  teaching 
than  any  other  class  of  children."     The  sentiment  \&  con- 
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tinually  gaining  ground  in  all  of  the  best  institutions  of  the 
land.  The  three  R*s  are,  to  some  extent,  relegated  to  the 
past  in  the  work  with  the  normal  child.  Not  so  with  the 
mentally  deficient.  Proud  is  the  child,  when,  after  pro- 
longed and  earnest  effort,  he  is  deemed  sufficiently  well 
advanced  that  he  may  see  his  name  upon  a  library  card, 
and  be  given  a  book  of  his  own  choosing  from  the  list. 

The  first  lessons  in  writing,  using  blackboard  and  chalk 
as  a  medium  for  developing  the  larger  muscles,  using  the 
vertical  system,  has  given  the  best  results.  A  second 
achievement! — for  is  not  that  first  letter  home,  wrought  with 
much  effort  from  undeveloped  muscles  and  faint  will-power, 
a  mark  of  progress? 

Arithmetic,  calling  for  the  higher  faculties,  judgment 
and  reason,  is  always  found  to  be  a  difficult  subject  for  the 
mentally  deficient  to  cope  with.  It  is  a  small  percentage 
that  can  ever  advance  beyond  the  foiir  rules  of  arithmetic, 
or  solve  any  but  the  easiest  problems.  Some  exceptional 
cases  are  capable  of  making  much  more  progress.  Geog- 
raphy and  map-drawing,  history  and  language,  are  each 
represented  in  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  older  pu- 
pils as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  making  progress. 

Recognizing  the  close  connection  between  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  the  child,  instructors  of  the  men- 
tally deficient  have  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  work 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  physical  culture,  and  the  ben- 
efits arising  therefrom.  To  a  portion  of  these  children,  this 
is  often  the  earliest  and  only  instruction  they  receive.  Kin- 
dergarten games,  physical  exercises  tending  to  cultivate 
first,  the  larger  muscles  of  the  body,  and  lastly,  the  smaller 
muscles,  all  forms  of  calisthenics  requiring  coordination  of 
movement  and  close  voluntary  attention,  all  outdoor  games 
calling  different  muscles  successively  into  action,  and  lastly 
the  much  criticised  dancing  exercise,  another  form  of  calis- 
thenics, all  have  a  purpose  to  fulfill. 

Hearing  and  sight  being  the  leading  avenues  of  sense 
through  which  the  mind  gains  knowledge  of  the  external 
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world,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  they  receive  thei 
share  of  training.  This  is  as  necessary  for  the  normal  child, 
considering  the  higher  form  of  development  to  which  he  is 
expected  to  attain,  as  it  is  for  the  deficient  classes.  The 
various  games  and  teaching  devices  of  the  kindergarten,  a 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  dull,  indeed,  is  the  child  wll§ 
does  not  respond  to  their  attractive  influenc 

Music,  with  its  many  charms,  appealing  largely  to  th^ 
sense  of  hearing,  and  also  the  mental  and  iEsthetic  side  of 
one's  nature,  proves  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  these  chil- 
dren. Often  a  hapless  little  child  that  is  incapable  of  ; 
ticulation,  may  be  heard  humming  the  air  of  some  populd 
song,  picked  up  by  chance,  or  perhaps  a  lullaby  learned  i 
home.  To  a  certain  class  the  rote  process  of  teaching  miT- 
sic  is  the  only  one  that  will  succeed,  constant  and  patient  rep- 
etition of  both  words  and  music  being  theoniy  method  pro- 
ductive of  results,  and  these  results  depending  almost  cat 
tirely  upon  the  powers  of  imitation. 

To  a  large  percentage  of  the  school  children  and  teacfl 
able  classes,  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  leaching  musi^ 
which  are  applied  to  the  normal  child,  have  proved  the 
most  successful,  not  only  from  a  musical  standpoint  and 
the  unbounded  pleasure  derived  therefrom,  but  from  an  ed- 
ucational point  of  view.  Awakening  thought,  and  calling 
into  activity  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  comparison, 
judgment  and  reasoning,  the  note  process  not  only  trains 
the  ear  to  close  discrimination  of  musical  sound,  but  gives 
linguistic  drill,  clear  articulation,  and  for  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  advantages,  its  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Here,  as  in  a!l  other  class  work,  success  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  qualifications  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  her  knowledge 
of  the  power  capacities,  and  musical  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual voices  and  their  requirements,  and  also  her  power  of 
being  able  to  call  into  activity  the  best  mental  states  pro- 
ductive of  the  wished-for  results  in  vocal  express 

In  all  that  is  attractive  in  form  and  color,  th< 
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beautiful,  and  the  good,  these  children  are  susceptible  of 
training  and  appreciation  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  normal  child  gains  nine- 
tenths  of  his  sense  perception  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
Here  is  nature  with  wide  fields  and  changing  seasons,  al- 
ways at  hand  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  this,  the  ''  king 
of  the  senses."  Long  walks  with  teachers  and  others  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  nature's  treasures,  and  hunting  out 
her  secrets,  are  times  filled  with  delight.  Closely  connected 
with  nature-study  is  drawing,  calling  for  close  and  rightly 
directed  attention.  It  forms  another  mode  of  expression 
and  helps  the  memory  and  imagination.  Vegetables,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  leaves,  and  many  more  of  nature's  bounties  fur- 
nish material  for  these  lessons.  Drawing  at  first,  to  get 
simply  the  outline;  later,  hunting  for  lights  and  shadows, 
and  still  later  learning  to  wash  in  color,  the  delight  of  the 
childish  heart,  all  this  gives  unbounded  pleasure  and  is  fol- 
lowed, not  so  much  from  an  artistic  motive  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  the  mental  powers,  training  the  eye  to 
see,  and  the  hand  to  express.  The  work  of  the  class-room 
is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  employed  in  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  these  children.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  their  educational  training 
is  the  attention  paid  to  the  simple  industrial  occupations. 
There  are  the  various  occupations  and  duties  of  home-life 
for  the  girls,  and  a  variety  of  employment  for  the  boys  to 
be  found  in  the  necessary  work  of  a  farm,  vineyard,  garden 
or  dairy.  In  many  institutions,  manual  training  is  carried* 
on,  and  various  occupations  are  taught.  In  all  of  this  work 
each  is  taught  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  labor  and  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom,  when  each  is  able  and  willing  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  general  welfare. 

Among  so  large  a  number  will  be  found  children  from 
all  grades  of  society,  with  parents  filling  positions  in  all  the 
various  walks  of  life.  There  is  the  pampered  dependent  of 
parents  who  have  thought  only  of  the  comfort  and  happiness 
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world,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  they  receive  their  full 
share  of  training.  This  is  as  necessary  for  the  normal  child, 
considering  the  higher  form  of  development  to  which  he  is 
expected  to  attain,  as  it  is  for  the  deficient  classes.  The 
various  games  and  teaching  devices  of  the  kindergarten,  are 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  dull,  indeed,  is  the  child  who 
does  not  respond  to  their  attractive  influence. 

Music,  with  its  many  charms,  appealing  largely  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  also  the  menla!  and  xsthetic  side  of 
one's  nature,  proves  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  these  chil- 
dren. Often  a  hapless  little  child  that  is  incapable  of  ar- 
ticulation, may  be  heard  humming  the  air  of  some  popular 
song,  picked  up  by  chance,  or  perhaps  a  lullaby  learned  at 
home.  To  a  certain  class  the  rote  process  of  teaching  mu- 
sic is  the  only  one  that  will  succeed,  constant  and  patient  rep- 
etition of  both  words  and  music  being  the  only  method  pro- 
ductive of  results,  and  these  results  depending  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  powers  of  imitation. 

To  a  large  percentage  of  the  school  children  and  teach- 
able classes,  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  music, 
which  are  applied  to  the  normal  child,  have  proved  the 
most  successful,  not  only  from  a  musical  standpoint  and 
the  unbounded  pleasure  derived  therefrom,  but  from  an  ed- 
ucational point  of  view.  Awakening  thought,  and  calling 
into  activity  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  comparison, 
judgment  and  reasoning,  the  note  process  not  only  trains 
the  ear  to  close  discrimination  of  musical  sound,  but  gives 
linguistic  drill,  clear  articulation,  and  for  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  advantages,  its  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Here,  as  in  ail  other  class  work,  success  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  qualifications  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  her  knowledge 
of  the  power  capacities,  and  musical  ((ualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual voices  and  their  requirements,  and  also  her  power  of 
being  able  to  call  into  activity  the  best  mental  states  pro- 
ductive of  the  wishcd-for  results  in  vocal  expression. 

In  all  that  is  attractive  in  form  and  color,  the  true,  the 
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beautiful,  and  the  good,  these  children  are  susceptible  of 
training  and  appreciation  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  normal  child  gains  nine- 
tenths  of  his  sense  perception  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
Here  is  nature  with  wide  fields  and  changing  seasons,  al- 
ways at  hand  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  this,  the  ''  king 
of  the  senses."  Long  walks  with  teachers  and  others  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  nature's  treasures,  and  hunting  out 
her  secrets,  are  times  filled  with  delight.  Closely  connected 
with  nature-study  is  drawing,  calling  for  close  and  rightly 
directed  attention.  It  forms  another  mode  of  expression 
and  helps  the  memory  and  imagination.  Vegetables,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  leaves,  and  many  more  of  nature's  bounties  fur- 
nish material  for  these  lessons.  Drawing  at  first,  to  get 
simply  the  outline;  later,  hunting  for  lights  and  shadows, 
and  still  later  learning  to  wash  in  color,  the  delight  of  the 
childish  heart,  all  this  gives  unbounded  pleasure  and  is  fol- 
lowed, not  so  much  from  an  artistic  motive  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  the  mental  powers,  training  the  eye  to 
see,  and  the  hand  to  express.  The  work  of  the  class-room 
is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  employed  in  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  these  children.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  their  educational  training 
is  the  attention  paid  to  the  simple  industrial  occupations. 
There  are  the  various  occupations  and  duties  of  home-life 
for  the  girls,  and  a  variety  of  employment  for  the  boys  to 
be  found  in  the  necessary  work  of  a  farm,  vineyard,  garden 
or  dairy.  In  many  institutions,  manual  training  is  carried- 
on,  and  various  occupations  are  taught.  In  all  of  this  work 
each  is  taught  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  labor  and  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom,  when  each  is  able  and  willing  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  general  welfare. 

Among  so  large  a  number  will  be  found  children  from 
all  grades  of  society,  with  parents  filling  positions  in  all  the 
various  walks  of  life.  There  is  the  pampered  dependent  of 
parents  who  have  thought  only  of  the  comfort  and  happiness 
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world,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  they  receive  their  full 
share  of  training.  This  is  as  necessary  for  the  normal  child, 
considering  the  higher  form  of  development  to  which  he  is 
expected  to  attain,  as  it  is  for  the  deficient  classes.  The 
various  games  and  teaching  devices  of  the  kindergarten,  are 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  dull,  indeed,  is  the  child  who 
does  not  respond  to  their  attractive  influence. 

Music,  with  its  many  charms,  appealing  largely  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  also  the  mental  and  esthetic  side  of 
one's  nature,  proves  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  these  chil- 
dren. Often  a  hapless  little  child  that  is  incapable  of  ar- 
ticulation, may  be  heard  humming  the  air  of  some  popular 
song,  picked  up  by  chance,  or  perhaps  a  lullaby  learned  at 
home.  To  a  certain  class  the  rote  process  of  teaching  mu- 
sic is  the  only  one  that  will  succeed,  constant  and  patient  rep- 
etition of  both  words  and  music  being  the  only  method  pro- 
ductive of  results,  and  these  results  depending  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  powers  of  imitation. 

To  a  large  percentage  of  the  school  children  and  teach- 
able classes,  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  music, 
which  are  applied  to  the  normal  child,  have  proved  the 
most  successful,  not  only  from  a  musical  standpoint  and 
the  unbounded  pleasure  derived  therefrom,  but  from  an  ed- 
ucational point  of  view.  Awakening  thought,  and  calling 
into  activity  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  comparison, 
judgment  and  reasoning,  the  note  process  not  only  trains 
the  ear  to  close  discrimination  of  musical  sound,  but  gives 
linguistic  drill,  clear  articulation,  and  for  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  advantages,  its  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  class  work,  success  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  qualifications  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  her  knowledge 
of  the  power  capacities,  and  musical  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual voices  and  their  requirements,  and  also  her  power  of 
being  able  to  call  into  activity  the  best  mental  states  pro- 
ductive of  the  wished-for  results  in  vocal  expression. 

In  all  that  is  attractive  in  form  and  color,  the  true,  the 
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beautiful,  and  the  good,  these  children  are  susceptible  of 
training  and  appreciation  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  normal  child  gains  nine- 
tenths  of  his  sense  perception  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
Here  is  nature  with  wide  fields  and  changing  seasons,  al- 
ways at  hand  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  this,  the  ''  king 
of  the  senses."  Long  walks  with  teachers  and  others  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  nature's  treasures,  and  hunting  out 
her  secrets,  are  times  filled  with  delight.  Closely  connected 
with  nature-study  is  drawing,  calling  for  close  and  rightly 
directed  attention.  It  forms  another  mode  of  expression 
and  helps  the  memory  and  imagination.  Vegetables,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  leaves,  and  many  more  of  nature's  bounties  fur- 
nish material  for  these  lessons.  Drawing  at  first,  to  get 
simply  the  outline;  later,  hunting  for  lights  and  shadows, 
and  still  later  learning  to  wash  in  color,  the  delight  of  the 
childish  heart,  all  this  gives  unbounded  pleasure  and  is  fol- 
lowed, not  so  much  from  an  artistic  motive  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  the  mental  powers,  training  the  eye  to 
see,  and  the  hand  to  express.  The  work  of  the  class-room 
is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  employed  in  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  these  children.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  their  educational  training 
is  the  attention  paid  to  the  simple  industrial  occupations. 
There  are  the  various  occupations  and  duties  of  home-life 
for  the  girls,  and  a  variety  of  employment  for  the  boys  to 
be  found  in  the  necessary  work  of  a  farm,  vineyard,  garden 
or  dairy.  In  many  institutions,  manual  training  is  carried- 
on,  and  various  occupations  are  taught.  In  all  of  this  work 
each  is  taught  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  labor  and  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom,  when  each  is  able  and  willing  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  general  welfare. 

Among  so  large  a  number  will  be  found  children  from 
all  grades  of  society,  with  parents  filling  positions  in  all  the 
various  walks  of  life.  There  is  the  pampered  dependent  of 
parents  who  have  thought  only  of  the  comfort  and  happiness 
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world,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  they  receive  their  full 
share  of  training.  This  is  as  necessary  for  the  normal  child, 
considering  the  higher  form  of  development  to  which  he  is 
expected  to  attain,  as  it  is  for  the  deficient  classes.  The 
various  games  and  teaching  devices  of  the  kindergarten,  are 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  dull,  indeed,  is  the  child  who 
does  not  respond  to  their  attractive  influence. 

Music,  with  its  many  charms,  appealing  largely  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  also  the  menial  and  asstbetic  side  of 
one's  nature,  proves  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  these  chil- 
dren. Often  a  hapless  little  child  that  is  incapable  of  ar- 
ticulation, may  be  heard  humming  the  air  of  some  popular 
song,  picked  up  by  chance,  or  perhaps  a  lullaby  learned  at 
home.  To  a  certain  class  the  rote  process  of  teaching  mu- 
sic is  the  only  one  that  will  succeed,  constant  and  patient  rep- 
etition of  both  words  and  music  being  the  only  method  pro- 
ductive of  results,  and  these  results  depending  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  powers  of  imitation. 

To  a  large  percentage  of  the  school  children  and  teach- 
able classes,  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  music, 
which  are  applied  to  the  normal  child,  have  proved  the 
most  successful,  not  only  from  a  musical  standpoint  and 
the  unbounded  pleasure  derived  therefrom,  but  from  an  ed- 
ucational point  of  view.  Awakening  thought,  and  calling 
into  activity  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  comparison, 
judgment  and  reasoning,  the  note  process  not  only  trains 
the  ear  to  close  discrimination  of  musical  sound,  but  gives 
linguistic  drill,  clear  articulation,  and  for  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  advantages,  its  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  class  work,  success  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  qualifications  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  her  knowledge 
of  the  power  capacities,  and  musical  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual voices  and  their  requirements,  and  also  her  power  of 
being  able  to  call  into  activity  the  best  mental  states  pro- 
ductive of  the  wished-for  results  in  vocal  expression. 

In  all  that  is  attractive  in  form  and  color,  the  true,  the 
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beautiful,  and  the  good,  these  children  are  susceptible  of 
training  and  appreciation  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  normal  child  gains  nine- 
tenths  of  his  sense  perception  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
Here  is  nature  with  wide  fields  and  changing  seasons,  al- 
ways at  hand  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  this,  the  ''  king 
of  the  senses."  Long  walks  with  teachers  and  others  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  nature's  treasures,  and  hunting  out 
her  secrets,  are  times  filled  with  delight.  Closely  connected 
with  nature-study  is  drawing,  calling  for  close  and  rightly 
directed  attention.  It  forms  another  mode  of  expression 
and  helps  the  memory  and  imagination.  Vegetables,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  leaves,  and  many  more  of  nature's  bounties  fur- 
nish material  for  these  lessons.  Drawing  at  first,  to  get 
simply  the  outline;  later,  hunting  for  lights  and  shadows, 
and  still  later  learning  to  wash  in  color,  the  delight  of  the 
childish  heart,  all  this  gives  unbounded  pleasure  and  is  fol- 
lowed, not  so  much  from  an  artistic  motive  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  the  mental  powers,  training  the  eye  to 
see,  and  the  hand  to  express.  The  work  of  the  class-room 
is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  employed  in  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  these  children.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  their  educational  training 
is  the  attention  paid  to  the  simple  industrial  occupations. 
There  are  the  various  occupations  and  duties  of  home-life 
for  the  girls,  and  a  variety  of  employment  for  the  boys  to 
be  found  in  the  necessary  work  of  a  farm,  vineyard,  garden 
or  dairy.  In  many  institutions,  manual  training  is  carried- 
on,  and  various  occupations  are  taught.  In  all  of  this  work 
each  is  taught  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  labor  and  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom,  when  each  is  able  and  willing  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  general  welfare. 

Among  so  large  a  number  will  be  found  children  from 
all  grades  of  society,  with  parents  filling  positions  in  all  the 
various  walks  of  life.  There  is  the  pampered  dependent  of 
parents  who  have  thought  only  of  the  comfort  and  happiness 
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world,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  they  receive  their 
share  of  training.  This  is  as  necessary  for  the  normal  cl 
considering  the  higher  form  of  development  to  which  h' 
expected  to  attain,  as  it  is  for  the  deficient  classes, 
various  games  and  teaching  devices  of  the  kindergarten, 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  dull,  indeed,  is  the  child  w1 
does  not  respond  to  their  attractive  influence. 

Music,  with  its  many  charms,  appealing  largely  to 
sense  of  hearing,  and  also  the  mental  and  esthetic  side  of 
one's  nature,  proves  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  these  chil- 
dren. Often  a  hapless  litlle  child  that  is  incapable  of  ar- 
ticulation, may  be  heard  humming  the  air  of  some  popular 
song,  picked  up  by  chance,  or  perhaps  a  lullaby  learned  at 
home.  To  a  certain  class  the  rote  process  of  teaching  mu- 
sic is  the  only  one  that  will  succeed,  constant  and  patient  rep- 
etition of  both  words  and  music  being  the  only  method  pro- 
ductive of  results,  and  these  results  depending  almost  ei 
tirely  upon  the  powers  of  imitation. 

To  a  large  percentage  of  the  school  children  and  teai 
able  classes,  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  musil 
which  are  applied  to  the  normal  child,  have  proved  ll 
most  successful,  not  only  from  a  musical  standpoint  ai 
the  unbounded  pleasure  derived  therefrom,  but  from  an  ed- 
ucational point  of  view.  Awakening  thought,  and  calling 
into  activity  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  comparison, 
judgment  and  reasoning,  the  note  process  not  only  trains 
the  ear  to  close  discrimination  of  musical  sound,  but  gives 
linguistic  drill,  clear  articulation,  and  for  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  advantages,  its  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  class  work,  success  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  qualifications  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  her  knowledge 
of  the  power  capacities,  and  musical  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual voices  and  their  requirements,  and  also  her  power  of 
being  able  to  call  into  activity  the  best  mental  states  pro- 
ductive of  the  wished-for  results  in  vocal  expression. 

Id  all  that  is  attractive  in  form  and  color,  the  tn 
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beautiful,  and  the  good,  these  children  are  susceptible  of 
training  and  appreciation  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  normal  child  gains  nine- 
tenths  of  his  sense  perception  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
Here  is  nature  with  wide  fields  and  changing  seasons,  al- 
ways at  hand  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  this,  the  ''  king 
of  the  senses."  Long  walks  with  teachers  and  others  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  nature's  treasures,  and  hunting  out 
her  secrets,  are  times  filled  with  delight.  Closely  connected 
with  nature-study  is  drawing,  calling  for  close  and  rightly 
directed  attention.  It  forms  another  mode  of  expression 
and  helps  the  memory  and  imagination.  Vegetables,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  leaves,  and  many  more  of  nature's  bounties  fur- 
nish material  for  these  lessons.  Drawing  at  first,  to  get 
simply  the  outline;  later,  hunting  for  lights  and  shadows, 
and  still  later  learning  to  wash  in  color,  the  delight  of  the 
childish  heart,  all  this  gives  unbounded  pleasure  and  is  fol- 
lowed, not  so  much  from  an  artistic  motive  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  the  mental  powers,  training  the  eye  to 
see,  and  the  hand  to  express.  The  work  of  the  class-room 
is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  employed  in  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  these  children.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  their  educational  training 
is  the  attention  paid  to  the  simple  industrial  occupations. 
There  are  the  various  occupations  and  duties  of  home-life 
for  the  girls,  and  a  variety  of  employment  for  the  boys  to 
be  found  in  the  necessary  work  of  a  farm,  vineyard,  garden 
or  dairy.  In  many  institutions,  manual  training  is  carried 
on,  and  various  occupations  are  taught.  In  all  of  this  work 
each  is  taught  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  labor  and  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom,  when  each  is  able  and  willing  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  general  welfare. 

Among  so  large  a  number  will  be  found  children  from 
all  grades  of  society,  with  parents  filling  positions  in  all  the 
various  walks  of  life.  There  is  the  pampered  dependent  of 
parents  who  have  thought  only  of  the  comfort  and  happiness 
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of  their  child,  and  to  whom  time  and  money  are  nothing,  if 
only  by  its  means  benefit  could  be  derived  or  a  cure  effected. 
There  is  another  type  whose  life  has  had  none  of  the  child- 
ish pleasures,  nor  experienced  any  of  the  benefits  which 
the  world  owes  to  all  of  its  friendless  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. Having  met  with  harsh  words  and  unkind  treatment 
at  home,  the  jeers  and  abuses  of  his  associates  at  school,  he 
comes  with  dejected  mien  and  quivering  face,  and  with  one 
question,  "■  Will  they  be  good  to  me  in  this  school  ?"  he  tells 
the  whole  history  of  the  past.  One  more  type — the  child  of 
intelligent  parents,  who  from  the  first  have  recognized  the 
mental  condition  and  without  deceiving  themselves  in  the 
least,  have  instituted  and  followed  out  such  a  wise  course 
of  home-training  in  habits  of  neatness,  morals,  and  manners, 
as  has  left  its  unmistakable  imprint,  and  will  never  be  lost. 
The  teacher  of  Ihe  graded  school  has  sometimes  given  her 
assistance,  while  her  kindness,  patient  teaching  and  intel- 
ligent analysis  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  future  progress. 

And  wherein  lies  the  satisfaction  of  this  work?  The 
same  that  greets  the  teacher  of  normal  children  when  she 
marks  the  improvement  of  her  class  from  day  to  day,  and 
recognizes  it  as  the  result  of  persistent  and  well-directed 
effort. 

Somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the 
originators  of  the  work,  impressed  by  the  justice  and  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  cause,  though  uncertain  of  the  educational 
results,  began  the  instruction  of  the  mentally  deficient. 
Though  the  work  has  met  with  greater  success  than  its  early 
advocates  could  ever  have  dreamed  of — many  institutions  id 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  the  various  states  of 
the  Union,  caring  for  thousands  of  this  class — there  yet 
remains  a  large  percentage  who  are  receiving  no  instruction 
or  benefits  from  public  funds.  With  the  widespread  of 
literature,  and  the  agitation  of  many  educational  problems, 
this  question  is  reaching  a  solution.  Already  in  some  for- 
eign countries,  and  a  few  of  our  Eastern  states,  provision  is 
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being  made  for  day  schools,  and  special  teachers,  for  this 
class  of  children,  and  also  the  deaf,  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  the  public  schools. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  for  the  defective  classes. 
What  science  and  medicine  may  do  in  the  future  for  the 
development  of  the  dormant  faculties,  the  alleviation  of 
wrong  conditions  and  also  prevention,  time  will  show. 

Nettie  Baker, 

Principal  of  the  School  Department  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children, 

GUnwoody  Iowa, 

JH  JH  JH 

HOW  PRINCE  WAS  SAVED. 

It  improves  the  story  to  let  the  little  five-year-old  tellit 
himself: 

"It  was  Fwiday,"  she  says,  **  an'  I  were  tomin' home 
frum  school,  an'  finkin'  ail  the  time  how  me  and  Prince 
would  have  a  big  long  play,  'tause  it  wouldn't  be  school  no 
more  till  Monday.  I  was  so  happy  that  I  runned,  an'  was 
laughin'  to  myself  so  everybody  smiled. 

"But  when  I  dot  purty  near  home,  an'  Prince  was  run- 
nin'  down  th'  street  to  meet  me,  barkin'  and  wigglin'  hisself 
'cause  he  was  so  glad  to  see  me,  a  big  horwid  man  wif  a 
long  pole  an'  a  net  on  it  jumped  outen  his  wagon,  an'  Prince 
runned  right  into  the  net. 

"Then  I  screamed  orful,  an'  I  frowed  myself  right  on 
that  net  just  when  Prince  got  in  it,  an'  we  rolled  roun'  an' 
got  ail  snarled,  an*  the  man  swored  ter'ble,  an'  we  kept 
rollin',  an'  I  never  got  so  dirty  in  my  life,  an'  when  that 
man  pulled  the  net  to  him  I  was  in  it,  an'  Prince  was  goin' 
to  the  back  of  th'  house  hard  as  he  could  lick  it. 

"Then  a  nice  old  gen'leman  came  up  laughin'  so  hard 
he  coughed,  an*  he  asked  did  I  have  a  tag  on  me,  an*  the 
horwid  man  jawed  scan'lous  an'  jumped  in  his  wagon  an' 
whipped  th*  horse  cruel,  an'  when  he  drove  away  said  he 
would  get  that  dog  yet,  an'  I  tole  him  he  couldn't  ketch 
nothin'  but  little  girls,  an'  th'  gen'leman  laughed  so  he  had 
to  use  his  hank'chief  an'  said  some  dogs  had  all  th'  luck." 


SONGS  IN  THE  DAY. 

The  schoolroom  clock  has  a  rhythm  caught, 

And  merry  of  heart  seenta  he. 
But  it's  old  and  forgetful  and  wrapped  in  thonght. 

He  &itB  atone  with  me. 

And  the  pansy  plants  in  the  window  try, 


For  they,  and  the  mischievous  fairy  folk — 

I  know  them  of  old.  too  well — 
Will  have  ready  some  gfaod,  mysterious  joke 

When  my  class  stands  up  to  spell. 

I  used  to  plan  to  stop  the  holes — 

Too  wee  for  my  eyes,  by  half! — 
Whence  come  the  things  I  cannot  see 

To  make  the  children  laugh. 

Hark!  Do  you  hear  them,  high  and  clear? 

I  hushed  them  because,  you  see. 
Their  voices  clashed  on  the  quivering  ear 


[t  is  only  of  late  1  have  found  the  chord 

Of  the  tones  that  tired  me  so- 
fts rhythm  I  heard  in  the  cedar-tops. 
With  a  stately  tread  and  slow. 


I  out  of  the  west, 


But  the  soul  of  the  song  come 

In  front  of  the  gates  of  glot 
To  my  dumb,  dull  heart,  a  singing-gueat — 

And  its  music  fills  the  room. 

Laugh  on.  little  friends,  at  the  fuany  thinga 

You  find  with  your  prying  eyes. 
For  'tis  hearing  you  will  help  my  soul 

To  the  strain  that  it  loves  and  tries. 

The  measures  are  many,  the  measures  are  long. 

In  that  chime  of  friend  with  friend; 
But  I'm  thinking  now  of  that  land  of  song 

Where  the  voices  of  children  blend 

With  others  that,  framing  many  words. 

Have  harsher  and  deeper  grown, 
And  I  hope  I  begin  to  learn  those  chords 

I  shall  sing,  and  not  alone,  —Morgan  Croth. 


CHILD-TRAINING. 

TT  is  accepted  that  only  those  teachers  who  have  strong 
*  personal  power  in  the  right  direction  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  schoolroom.  If  personality  in  the  teacher  is 
thus  approved,  should  it  not  be  respected  in  the  child? 
And  what  is  the  child's  personality,  but  his  will?  Yet  the 
will  needs  training  before  it  can  do  knightly  service  for  its 
master. 

A  right  teacher,  in  the  home,  or  in  the  school,  will  never 
try  to  break  a  will.  She  knows  that  it  would  maim  a  child's 
moral  nature,  and  so  incapacitate  for  life. 

One  has  well  said:  ''A  child  with  a  broken  will  is  not 
so  well  furnished  for  the  struggle  of  life,  as  a  child  with 
only  one  leg,  one  arm,  or  one  eye." 

So  flexile  is  the  will  to  the  magnetic  touch,  that  it  will 
easily  bend  in  an  opposite  direction  from  its  wont.  Into  this 
training  of  the  will,  the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  free 
choice  enters. 

Let  the  teacher  deal  with  the  child  as  God  deals  with 
his  children.  Before  them  is  placed  good  and  evil,  with 
capacity  to  perceive  that  health,  peace  and  gain  will  surely 
follow  the  choosing  of  the  one,  and  that  sickness,  sorrow 
and  loss  will  result  from  the  other.  Bringing  to  bear  every 
helpful,  tender  influence,  but  never  a  forceful  pressure, 
toward  the  right,  the  choice  is  left  perfectly  free. 

The  saddest  of  all  schoolroom  conflicts  is  a  war  of  wills, 
where  the  teacher's  unyieldingness  is  pitted  against  the  pu- 
pil's, and  the  pupil's  against  the  teacher's. 

A  kind,  impassioned  alternative,  as,  '*You  may  do  this 
that  I  ask,  or  you  may  remain  after  school,"  o£fers  no  occa- 
sion for  warfare. 

What  if,  to  the  teacher's  annoyance,  the  pupil  chooses 
to  remain  rather  then  to  obey?  The  defect  is  not  the 
teacher's.     The  pupil  has  his  way,  not  by  might,  but  by 
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favor;  he  doi 
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lift  his  point,  it  isgiz'en  him;  he  sees  that 
the  opposite  choice  would  yield  him  greater  freedom;  the 
defeat  is  Am.  Let  the  teacher  throw  around  him  all  her 
motherliness,  not  her  queenliness,  during  his  ten  minutes' 
waiting,  and  the  child  will  not  leave  the  room  with  the  vic- 
tor's spirit.  It  will  be  an  extreme  case  if  that  pupil's  will 
ever  again  crosses  that  of  his  teacher. 

The  one-time  ideal  school  is  fast  becoming  the  real  and 
the  usual,  where  the  teacher  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  her 
children  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong  that  their  wills  run 
parallel  to  hers. 

The  teacher  is  at  her  building-work  when  she  is  training 
the  conscience.  The  child's  desire  is  naturally  his  standard 
of  right  and,  by  it.  he  regulates  his  conduct.  Let  the  teacher 
beware  how  she  introduces  the  stranger.  Duty.  She  may 
present  him  as  the  rightful  heir,  or  as  a  usurper.  Whether 
the  child  hears  harmony  in  the  word,  and  sets  all  bis  ac- 
tions to  its  music,  depends  much  upon  the  way  that  the 
word  is  said  or  emphasized. 

Many  a  grown  person  who  puts  his  conscience  into  all 
his  work  and  hurries  here  and  there  at  duty's  call,  seldom 
soyi  "duty."  For  that  word  was  a  discord  away  back  in  a 
schoolroom  of  early  memory.     It  has  jarred  ever  since. 

The  question  is,  "  How  shall  a  child  be  trained  to  do, 
with  brave  and  willing  spirit,  those  duties  which  say  '  No  * 
to  his  habits  and  desires," 

Let  us  watch  our  little  enthusiasts  on  Flag  Day,  or  on 
any  patriotic  day,  and  find  our  answer.  Do  they  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  loyal? 

A  child  who  knows  loyalty,  knows  right,  knows  the 
Golden  Rule,  knows  or  may  be  taught  when  he  is  doing  (he 
best  for  himself  and  for  others. 

Doing  right  for  right's  sake,  is  highest  patriotism.  May 
not  this  truth  be  put  in  such  a  way  that  little  children  can 
live  it? 

Mitford,  Mass. 


Amy  C.  Scannell, 


THE   TREATMENT   OF    MINOR    MENTAL   ABNOR- 
MALITIES. 

\I7HEN  a  child  presents  some  psychopathic  defect,  be 
^^  it  inherited  or  acquired,  in  the  course  of  its  life, 
the-  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  may  be  removed  or 
remedied  in  part  and,  if  so,  how;  or,  if  neither  is  possible, 
how  the  further  development  of  this  defect  may  be  pre- 
vented? 

Not  all  defects  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  the  mental 
life  can  be  ameliorated;  many  a  one  who  suffers  from  ner- 
vous or  mental  disease,  as  is  well  known,  never  returns  from 
the  threshold  of  the  insane  asylum.  An  idiot  has  never 
yet  become  a  genius  and,  even  among  the  minor  mental 
abnormalities,  there  are  forms  in  which  improvement  is 
seen  to  be  impossible  from  the  start.  This  is  especially  true 
of  certain  innate  and  inherited  defects  which  rest  upon 
organic  changes  in  the  brain.  It  is  just  the  new  nervous 
system  which  cannot  be  supplied.  One  must  often  be 
thankful  if  the  evil  does  not  become  aggravated. 

Most  of  the  inherited,  as  well  as  the  acquired  defects 
are,  however,  capable  of  improvement  under  timely  and 
purposeful  treatment,  although  not  always  curable.  A 
weak  constitution,  for  example,  may  be  strengthened, 
although  without  becoming  able  to  reach  the  average  power 
for  work.  A  child  which  has  fallen  behind  by  three  years 
in  its  mental  development,  can  seldom  be  brought  to  the 
average  stage  of  development  of  its  age;  yet  a  great  deal 
has  been  gained  if  in  the  future  it  can  fall  into  step  with 
those  on  whose  plane  it  is,  so  that  the  distance  by  which 
others  have  outstripped  it  in  development  becomes  no 
greater. 

Finally,  among  the  improvable  psychopathic  abnormali- 
ties there  are,  at  the  same  time,'many  which  are  also  cura- 
ble.    Defects  which  have  been  acquired  through  over-exer- 
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tion,  or  through  vicious  treatment  in  discipline,  instruction 
and  education,  or  through  other  causes,  take  first  place 
here.  Any  further  discussion  o(  the  question  here  would 
have  no  purpose,  for  more  definite  description  can  only  be 
given  in  connection  with  specific  cases. 

The  prognosis  also  is  just  as  certain  and  uncertain  in 
these  cases  as  in  all  physical  diseases  and  defects.  The 
physician  can  readily  imagine  the  course  of  a  definite  dis- 
ease in  itself;  but  he  can  not  possibly  determine  before- 
hand all  of  its  incidental  causes  and  their  consequences. 
The  same  here.  If  training,  instruction, supervision,  educa- 
tion, are  all  suitably  administered,  which  is  often  possible  only 
in  an  institution,  and  if  no  extraordinary  influences  appear, 
such  as  physical  diseases,  strong  and  lastingemotional  storms, 
etc.,  it  is  possible  also  to  foresee  the  course  of  the  mental 
and  moral  development.  In  the  other  event  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  vouch  that  a  psychopathic  disposition  will  not 
develop  a  positive  defect  and,  further,  degeneration  or  even 
psychosis. 

Far  more  important  for  parents,  teachers  and  physicians 
of  children  is  the  method  of  treatment.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  propose  a  suitable  method  of  treatment  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  an  exact  investigation  of  the  causes 
leading  to  the  development  of  the  case  in  hand.  This  is 
not  easy.  The  child  itself  can  very  seldom  give  any  infor- 
mation about  it  whatever.  And  if  we  havt  to  deal  with  an 
inherited  psychopathic  disturbance  the  hereditary  bur- 
den is  seldom  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives, especially  when  syphilis  or  inebriety  arc  involved,  no 
matter  how  uncommonly  important  just  these  causes  arc  in 
determining  treatment. 

In  my  own  institution  I  make  use  of  a  series  of  questions 
in  getting  at  causes  which  I  have  answered  by  parents  or 
other  relatives.  These  questions  at  the  same  time  make 
for  the  development  of  the  condition,  which,  indeed,  is  no 
less  important  for  the  further  course  of  the  defect  and  its 
entire  treatment. 
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These  questions  are  presented  herewith  with  such  slight 
alterations  as  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  desirable: 

I. 

1.  Name  of  the  subject:  — 

His  place,  day  and  year  of  birth. 

Present  place  of  abode. 

Confession,  or  relig'ious  connections. 

2.  Name,  calling*  and  home  address  of  the  father,  mother  or  g^uar- 

dian. 

3.  Number  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

4.  How  did  the  child  number  in  order  of  birth? 

5.  Are  the  other  children  mentally  and  physically  sound;  or  with 

what  defects  or  diseases  are  they  afflicted? 

II. 

In  how  far  was  the  course  of  development  not  normal? 

1.  Is  there  anything-  remarkable  to  be  reported  concerning-  the 

mother's  pregnancy  with  this  child  (sickness  of  the  mother, 
violent  emotional  storms,  fear,  anxiety,  etc.)  or  concerning 
the  birth  of  the  child  (premature  birth,  use  of  forceps  or  other 
unusual  mechanical  assistance,  etc.)? 

2.  Was  the  child  nursed?    By  whom  and  how  long?    Can  any  un- 

favorable influence  have  resulted  therefrom,  such  as  insuffi- 
cient nourishment  through  the  mother,  or  the  transmission  of 
syphilis  and  other  injuries  through  the  nurse,  etc  ? 

3.  How  often  and  when  was  it  vaccinated?    Were  changes  notice- 

able after  the  vaccination? 

4.  When  did  the  child  learn  to  walk?    To  talk?    How  did  language 

develop? 

5.  When  did  the  nightly  bed-wetting  cease?    Or  does  it  still  take 

place  and,  if  so,  regularly  or  only  occasionally? 

6.  What  diseases    has    the    child    passed    through?    Has    it  had 

measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small-poz,  typhus,  rickets, 
scrofula,  eye  or  ear  diseases,  difficulties  of  nose  or  throat, 
whooping  cough,  head  eruptions,  cramps,  epilepsy,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  or  chorea,  etc.?  If  so,  have  any  of  them 
left  any  traces  whatever? 

7.  Has  the  child  ever  received,  either  directly  or  indirectly,   in- 

juries to  the  head,  concussions  of  the  brain,  etc.?  If  so,  what 
consequences  followed  them? 

8.  Are  there  in  the  family  of  the  child  any  who  have  been  afflicted 

with  mental  diseases,  brain  diseases,  nervous  difficulties, 
(particularly  epilepsy),  inebriety,  syphilis,  or  any  cases  of 
striking  personality,  crime,  suicide,  weak-mindedness,  etc.? 
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In  what  relationship  does  the  child  stand  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  either  are  or  who  have  been  thus  afflicted? 

9.  Are  father  and  mother  blood  relations?    If  so,  how  near? 

10.  Has  the  build  of  the  body  (head,  neck,  thorax,  abdomen,  skin, 

teeth,    etc  )    any    striking-    peculiarities?       Does    the    child 

11.  Have  posture  or  gait  anyihing  striking?     Does  the  child  walk 

bent  forward,  unsteadily,  and  with  fully  extended  or  with 
bended  legs,  etc.?  Is  the  child  lazy,  slow,  quiet,  lively,  rest- 
less, or  excitable,  etc.? 

12.  Are  the  hands   normally  constructedV     Do  they  feel  warm,  or 

cold  and  flaccid?  Does  the  child  grasp  with  the  rig-ht  or  with 
the  left  hand?  Can  it  voluntarily  spread  and  bend  the  &n- 
gers?  Can  it  eat  and  drink  alone?  Can  it  dreaa  and  undress 
itself  completely?  Are  any  weaknesses  in  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  fingers  present? 

13.  Do  noticeably  peculiar  movements  appear  (of  the  hands,  lee^s. 

face  muscles,  etc.)? 

14.  Is  digrestion  normal  or  do  disturbances  appear? 

15.  Is  sexual  excitement  also  already  noticeable?    Has  the  act  of 

aelf-abuse  been  observed? 
lb.    How  does  the  child  sleep?    Doesnightly  awakenin(;inala.naor 

m. 

Is  the  child  normal  in  its  menial  li/e. or  do  striking  weaknesses, 
onesidenesB  or  disturbances  appear? 
In  the  latter  case: 

1.  Are  any  disorders  of  sense  present  (hard  hearing,  s h ort -sig- fated- 

ness,  far'sightedness,  easy  excitability  of  a  sense  organ  or 
dullness  of  the  same,  supersensitiveoess  of  the  skin,  or  doll 
sensibility  to  stimuli  upon  the  skin,  produced  by  warmth, 
cold,  impact,  pressure,   tickling,  etc.)? 

2.  Since  when  and  in  what  respects  has  development  appeared  to 

be  behind  that  of  the  same  a>,'e?  Or  does  it  posses*  Bome 
prominent  gift,  and  if  so.  what?  Were  other  striking  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  noticed?  What  were  they?  Weak 
memory,  deficient  attention,  scatter-brainedness,  discoonccl- 
ednesB,  inability  to  conceive  or  imagine,  etc.,  or  striking 
dispositions  in  directions  opposite  to  these? 

3.  Has  it  already  received  instruction?     Where,  from  whonii  and 

how  long?  What  of  its  success?  In  what  subjectsof  instruc- 
tion does  it  accomplish  most?  In  which  subjects  has  the 
least    success   been    apparent,  and   what   was    the    probable 
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4.  In  how  far  are  ideas  of  color  developed  ?    What  colors  are  dis- 

tinguished? How  are  the  ideas  of  number?  To  what  extent, 
for  example,  can  it  compute  with  certainty?  How  are  ideas 
of  time?  What  periods  of  time  in  its  life  does  it  image  most 
clearly?  In  how  far  can  it  image  or  conceive  historical 
periods? 

5.  Can  it  freely  and  intelligibly  repeat  any  narrative?    What,  for 

example? 

6.  Are  any  disturbances  of  speech  present — stammering,  stutter- 

ing, or  extremely  impetuous  or  sluggish  speech,  etc.? 

IV. 

Are  abnormal  phenomena  of  the  emotional  life  or  of  the  moral 
character  to  be  noticed? 

1.  Does  it  show  morbid  conditions  of  fear?    How  are  these  condi- 

tions expressed? 

2.  Is  the  child  rather  of  a  gay  or  a  sober  mood? 

3.  Is  it  sympathetic,  or  indifferent,  or  malignant  in  the  presence  of 

other's  pain?  Does  it  like  to  nag  others  and  does  it  quarrel 
easily,  or  is  it  peaceable?  Is  it  communicative  or  self-cen- 
tered? Sociable  or  retiring?  Kind  or  malicious?  Does  it  ap- 
pear capricious,  spiteful,  violent,  passionate,  etc.,  and  under 
what  circumstances? 

4.  Does  it  evince  normal  love  for  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters?    Or 

does  it  care  for  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  only  to  accom- 
plish selfish  ends?  Does  it  obey  willingly?  If  not,  how  is 
obedience  evinced? 

5.  Does  it  evince  any  other  dangerous  traits  of  character?    How 

are  these  expressed? 

6.  Does  the  child  o£fer  especial  difficulties  to  guidance  or  education 

in  still  other  respects?    If  so,  in  what  do  they  consist? 

7.  Has  it  any  special  habits,  capacities,  peculiarities  or  fads? 

V. 

Are  the  expressions  of  activity  normal? 

1.  Does  it  like  to  busy  itself,  and  self -actively  {e,g.y  in  learning 

and  playing)? 

2.  What  does  it  like  to  busy  itself  with  best? 

3.  Is  it  skillful  or  helpless  in  practical  occupations? 

4.  Is  it  arrested  or  retarded  in  its  activity  by  any  sort  of  lameness 

or  stiffness  of  its  members? 

5.  For  what  does  it  show  special  interest  and  skill? 

VI. 

1.    Can  any  other  special  causes  be  assigned  for  the  abnormal  psy- 
chical conditions,  such  as: 


Errors  of  education? 

Bodily  or  mental  ove 

Or  loag-  accustomed  inactivjtj':' 

Violent  emotional  storms? 

Violent  fright,  fear,  or  anxiety? 

Are  the  abnormal  conditioas  continuous  or  transitory?  In  the 
latter  case,  do  they  appear  periodically  and  at  how  great  in- 
tervals? 

What  medical  and  educational  means  have  been  applied  hereto- 
fore to  remove  the  abnormal  conditions?  By  whom  and  with 
what  a 


When  the  previous  development  o£  the  abnormal  phe- 
nomena and  their  causes  have  thus  been  determined  with  as 
great  certainty  as  possible,  many  a  measure  has  already 
suggested  itself  for  ihe  treatment. 

In  the  first  place,  causes  must  be  removed.  That  isonly 
possible,  of  course,  when  they  are  known;  and  not  infre- 
quently it  is  accomplished  by  removing  the  child  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  from  the  old  environment.  For 
example,  if  the  child  is  afflicted  with  morbidly  heightened 
nervous  sensibility  and  the  mother,  who  has  its  education  in 
hand,  is  herself  nervous  or  even  hysterical,  the  educa- 
tive influence  of  the  mother  will  daily  aggravate  the  evil. 
Or  if  a  child  is  at  once  capricious  and  shy.  while  the  father 
is  a  toper  or  a  passionate  man,  again  it  is  not  possible  to 
alleviate  the  evil,  for  it  daily  receives  new  fuel.  One  finds 
very  often,  also,  that  certain  traits  are  indeed  prominent  in 
the  parents,  though  still  lying  quite  within  the  limits  of 
health,  while  the  same  traits  appear  in  the  child  as  patho- 
logical. The  father's  strength  of  will,  which  renders  possi- 
ble great  undertakings,  may  appear  in  a  psychopathically 
abnormal  child  as  stubbornness,  destructive  impulse,  ca- 
priciousness;  or  an  artistic  talent  may  become  a  morbidly 
heightened  fantasy,  illusions  of  magnitude,  etc.  Even  in 
such  cases  the  delusions  constantly  find  in  the  seemingly 
healthy  typical  traits  of  the  parents,  new  fuel  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  some  other  neutral  influence. 

Not  infrequently  also  the  blind  fondness  of  the  parental 
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environment  prevents  -restoration  to  health.  That  which 
under  no  circumstances  would  be  granted  a  normal  child 
must  unconditionally  be  permitted  the  abnormal.  A  child 
which  is  weakened  in  intellect  and  spirit  is  supposed  to 
possess  the  sensations  of  normal  children,  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  delusion,  the  child  is  humored  in  the  most  unthinkable 
matters.  It  dictates  to  factors  in  its  environment  to  which 
it  should  be  unconditionally  subject.  Such  children  under- 
stand how  to  utilize  their  parents'  weaknesses  in  a  striking 
manner. 

Often  the  afflicted  children  are  left,  in  the  home,  to  be 
cared  for  and  served  by  one  who  is  wanting  in  all  intelli- 
gence with  regard  to  such  phenomena,  and  who  directs 
them,  therefore,  in  false  paths.  Not  infrequently,  too,  it  is 
the  brothers  and  sisters  or  schoolfellows  who  make  the  de- 
fects an  object  of  jeers,  sport  and  teasing,  thus  increasing 
the  evil  and  rendering  the  afflicted  child  shy,  hesitating  or 
vicious. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  psychopathically  disposed 
child  should  be  placed  as  early  as  possible,  and  for  some 
time,  in  a  more  favorable  environment.  But  where  is  this 
to  be  found  ? 

Frequently  a  strong  dislike  prevails  against  education  in 
an  institution.  This  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
public  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  or  even  those 
founded  by  private  philanthropic  effort,  throw  such  chil- 
dren together  in  flocks  and  hence  are  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  individuality  in  treatment  in  ho  respect. 
And  yet.  I  have  convinced  myself  by  repeated  visits  that 
the  majority  of  these  children  fare  better  here  than  at 
liome.  Again,  excepting  institutions  for  feeble-minded,  im- 
becile, epileptic,  deaf-mute  and  blind,  there  have  been  00 
special  institutions  for  the  minor  forms  of  abnormality 
which  this  writing  has  in  mind.  Institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded have  been  repeatedly  recommended  to  parents  by 
physicians;  but,  not  without  ground,  parents  have  declared 
that  their  child  is  not  properly  feeble-minded  and  that  they 
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could  not  decide  upon  such  an  institution.  Such  a  case,  in- 
deed, gave  the  impulse  to  the  founding  of  my  own  institu- 
tion. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion,  pro  and  con,  has  appeared 
during  the  last  decade  concerning  education  in  Institutions 
versus  in  the  family.  Each  form  has,  of  course,  its  advan- 
tages and  its  disadvantages.  If  a  child  cannot  be  educated 
at  home,  some  other  family  is  just  as  strange  as  an  institu- 
tion and  the  child  is  always  a  step-child  there.  Then,  too. 
the  strange  family-head  constantly  has  some  other  task  in 
life  than  that  of  managing  a  child  difficult  of  education. 
Usually  the  family  of  a  country  parson  is  chosen.  But  the 
pastor  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  divine,  which  entails  a  full  de- 
votion of  powers.  Besides  this,  ministers  seldom  show  any 
pedagogical  interest  except  in  so  far  as  it  coincides  with  the 
problems  of  their  supervision  of  schools.  Although  their 
care  of  souls  is  nothing  less  than  a  work  of  education,  their 
pedagogical  preparation  is  just  as  meager  as  that  of  the 
German  philologs.  To  attempt  to  obtain  it  by  a  six  weeks' 
visitation  at  a  seminary  for  teachers  in  the  common  schools 
is  to  get  no  suspicion  of  educational  tasks.  "Our  pedagog- 
ical culture,"  runs  the  complaint  of  a  Rhenish  parson,  "is 
not  even  sufficient  for  the  calling  of  pastor,  to  say  nothing 
of  our  duties  in  school  inspection."  How,  then,  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  afflicted  with  some  minor  mental  abnor- 
mality? Of  course  we  shall  hold  a  different  opinion  as 
long  as  the  problem  is  regarded  chiefly  as  one  of  instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  idea  is  merely  to  transplant 
the  children  from  one  unfavorable  parental  environment  to 
a  more  healthful  atmosphere,  our  evangelical  pastors'  fam- 
ilies always  take  the  lead.  Especially  young  girls  often 
find  there  most  readily  their  healing  influences — a  healthful 
family  atmosphere  and  a  quiet  life. 

The  same  is  true  of  teachers'  families.  Only  the  teacher 
stands  in  general  closer  to  questions  of  education  than  the 
pastor,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  professionally  more 
heavily  laden. 


J 
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Despite  all  the  advantage  of  a  smaller  family  circle,  still 
the  rational  physical  and  mental  treatment  can  seldom  ob- 
tain here  to  the  extent  which  we  are  about  to  demonstrate 
to  be  necessary.  Baths,  dietetic  courses,  massage,  curative 
gymnastics,  individualizing  instruction,  etc.,  are  often,  de- 
spite the  best  of  intentions,  not  to  be  carried  out  in  country 
families.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

From  the  German  of  J.  TRUPER, 
Los  Angeles^  Cal. 

{To  be  continued J\ 

J«  j«  j« 

Superintendent  H.  E.  Kratz,  Sioux  City,  la.:  "  We  in- 
sist that  the  architect  must  carefully  study  building  material 
before  he  is  fitted  to  plan  and  direct  the  construction  of  a 
building.  Much  more,  then,  should  we  insist  that  the 
teacher  must  carefully  study  child-nature  before  she  is 
fitted  to  build  character." 

ji  j«  j« 

Supt.  Andrews,  Chicago:  "Constantly  see  that  the 
premises  are  as  clean  as  they  can  be  made,  and  never  let 
any  unsanitary  condition  prevail.  Lord  Palmerston,  once, 
when  Prime  Minister,  being  besought  by  the  authorities  of 
a  pest-stricken  city  to  order  a  day  of  national  fasting  and 
prayer  for  relief,  replied :  '  I  will  fast  with  you  and  pray 
with  you;  but  meantime  let  us  drain,  scrub,  wash  and  be 
clean.'  Without  cleanliness  in  and  about  our  schools  we 
can  expect  few  other  blessings." 

j«  j«  j« 

If  there  is  any  nation  on  the  footstool  which,  as  a  means 
of  self-preservation,  ought  to  provide  for  the  complete,  all- 
round  education  of  every  child  within  its  borders,  it  is  the 
American  nation.  Every  platform  should  speak,  every 
press  should  warn,  every  pulpit  should  remonstrate  against 
the  prevailing  indifference  of  parents  to  the  welfare  of  their 
children. — Exchange, 


THE  KIWI'S  STORY. 

(A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN.) 
IN  New  Zealand,  my  native  country.  I  am  called  "kiw^ 
*  or  •'  kivi,"  and  that  is  the  name  I  like  best.  In  scientil 
language,  though,  I  am  known  as  the  "apteryx,"  whie 
word,  I  am  told,  means  "  wingless."     I  don't  like  this  nain 


for  several  reasons,     To  begin  with.  I  am  fiatv/iagh 
call  me  so  is  to  libel  me.     In  the  second  place,  I  prefer 
old  name,  because  by  that  my  father  and  grandfather 
great-grandfather  and  all  my  ancestors  were  known. 
Some  birds  may  make  fun  of  my  wings  and  say 
might  just  as  well  be  without  any.     True  enough,  I  ci 
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fly,  but  I  can  run.  I  would  like  those  birds  to  run  me  a 
race.    Then  they'd  see  what  I  can  do. 

How  funny! — to  think  of  being  taken  for  a  penguin!  / 
wasn't,  you  know,  but  the  first  of  my  relatives,  brought  to 
England  many  years  ago,  was.  That  was  in  1812,  I  believe. 
Then  again  they  thought  that  we  breathed  differently  from 
other  birds.  I  laugh  when  I  think  of  these  things.  It  is 
true  that  our  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  tip-ends  of  our  bills, 
but  that  is  to  enable  us  to  find  more  easily  our  food;  for  it 
is  mainly  by  smelling  that  we  detect  our  prey.  But,  then, 
our  breathing-system  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  birds. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  first  kiwi  brought  to  England 
was  not  only  thought  to  be  related  to  the  penguin  family, 
but  was  actually  stuffed  and  mounted  as  one  of  those  water 
birds  and  called  the  ''wingless  penguin."  Ridiculous! 
How  the  kiwis  then  living  in  New  Zealand  would  have  been 
tempted  to  laugh  had  they  seen  one  of  their  number  thus 
posed — that  is,  those  most  distantly  related  to  the  unfor- 
tunate bird.  Even  the  others,  though  grieving  for  the  fate 
of  their  relative,  would  have  found  it  hard  to  repress  a 
smile,  I  am  sure. 

And  (would  my  young  friends  believe  it?)  it  was  twenty 
years  before  the  learned  scientists  found  out  that  the  kiwis 
were  not  penguins. 

Now  you  must  not  suppose  that  all  kiwis  are  alike.  No, 
indeed!  There  are  four  or  five  kinds  or  varieties  of  us  in 
New  Zealand.  I  mean  there  were^  for  we  are  fast  becoming 
scarce,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  hunted.  I 
belong  to  the  best- known  variety.  The  learned  call  me 
Apteryx  australis.  Specimens  of  four  varieties  may  be  found 
in  different  museums;  but  the  fifth  species  no  longer 
exists.  This  was  largest  of  our  kind,  as  we  judge  from  a 
skin  that  formed  part  of  a  New  Zealand  chief's  dress. 

Speaking  of  the  Maori  chiefs,  they  thought  a  good  deal 
of  us.  Only  the  chiefs  might  wear  our  skins  which  were 
used  for  their  state  mantles.  No  person  of  inferior  rank 
was  permitted  to  wear  them.     I  have  heard  it  said  that  our 


feathers  are  used  also  for  making  mats  and  artificial  flies. 
such  as  are  used  in  fishing.  You  see,  then,  what  hard  work 
we  have  to  avoid  the  hunters. 

We  kiwis  are  of  a  brownish  color  above  and  grayish  be- 
neath. Our  plumage,  men  say,  is  more  like  coarse  hair 
than  feathers.  We  think  it  very  beautiful.  Our  beaks,  as 
you  see  from  my  picture,  are  very  long,  and  though,  as  I 
have  said,  we  have  wings,  we  conceal  them  under  our  feath- 
ers. Our  feet,  as  you  can  see,  are  something  like  those  of 
your  barnyard  hens,  only  much  stronger.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  can  kill  dogs  with  a  kick,  but  to  my  knowledge  this 
is  not  so,  though  we  would  like  to  when  they  come  to 
kill  us. 

As  for  tails,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  haven't  any  to  brag  of; 
but,  then,  I  don't  know  that  we  wish  to  have  any.  We  are 
quite  content  as  we  are.  I  am  sure  I  wouldn't  like  to  carry 
about  such  a  weight  as  the  peacock  does,  Such  a  tail  would 
only  be  in  my  way. 

Humans  call  us  nocturnal  birds.  Of  course  you  children 
who  go  to  school  know  that  that  means  we  go  about  at  night 
like  the  owl.  The  night  is  our  time,  to  be  sure.  How 
other  birds  can  go  abroad  in  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  Why  not  wait  for  the  quiet  and  cool 
of  the  night  like  sensible  birds?  We  prefer  to  sleep  in 
the  daytime,  among  the  rocks,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  great 
ferns  that  grow  on  our  islands;  and  at  night  to  go  about  in 
search  of  such  dainties  as  snails  and  earthworms.  Then  it 
is  that  our  nostrils,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  our  beaks, 
render  us  good  service,  for  we  go  about  sniffing  the  air, 
and  woe  betide  the  creeping  things  that  come  within  our 
reach. 

In  the  daytime  we  are  blinded  by  the  sun.  Even  in  the 
shade  we  can  see  only  objects  that  are  near.  But  at  night, 
from  quiet,  inactive  birds  (some  uncharitable  folks  call  us 
"stupid"),  we  are  transformed  into  active,  restless  workers. 

People  are  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  eggs  that  kiwis 
lay.     Although  we  are  not  very  large  birds,  perhaps  not 
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more  than  two  feet  high,  our  eggs  weigh  almost  a  pound, 
which  is  about  one-fourth  our  own  weight.  They  are  about 
five  inches  in  length.  As  a  fact,  our  hens  do  not  lay  many 
— only  one  or  two  a  year — but  there  are  few  birds,  if  any, 
that  can  boast  of  so  large  eggs  as  ours — so  large,  I  mean 
as  compared  to  our  size. 

Kiwis  are  very  kind  and  considerate  towards  their  mother- 
birds.  It  is  we,  not  they,  who  take  upon  ourselves  the 
labor  of  hatching.  Few  gentlemen-birds  do  this,  as  you 
know,  such  duties  being  usually  left  to  the  ladies.  Some 
unkind  folks  have  hinted  that  this  may  not  be  our  own  free 
choice,  but  that  we  may  be  a  race  of  hen-pecked  husbands, 
because  our  mates  happen  to  be  considerably  larger  than 
we.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  truth,  as  those  who  know 
us  well  can  tell.     We  take  this  duty  upon  ourselves  willingly. 

We  kiwis  take  but  one  mate.  Our  nests,  made  of  dry 
ferns  and  grass,  are  placed  beneath  marsh  trees  or  in  holes 
which  we  dig  in  the  ground.  In  <!blor  our  eggs  are  cream- 
white. 

As  I  have  before  said,  we  have  been  so  much  hunted  in 
our  native  isles  that  we  are  in  danger,  like  the  buffalo  of 
America,  of  being  blotted  out  of  existence.  Alas! — before 
long,  I  fear,  they  will  be  be  pointing  to  some  poor  stuffed 
specimens  of  us  in  museums,  and  saying  of  us,  as  they  do 
of  the  dodos:     "They  are  now  extinct.*' 

It  is  at  night  that  we  are  hunted,  dogs  and  torches  being 
used  in  our  capture.  Although  we  can  run  very  fast,  and, 
when  possible,  we  take  refuge  among  rocks  and  in  holes, 
which  we  make  in  the  sand,  many  are  nevertheless  caught. 
The  torches  are  what  we  fear  most.  The  light  blinds  us, 
and  we  become  too  bewildered  to  flee. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you  at  present  about  our  fam- 
ily, but  I  hope  that  you  will  read  more  about  us  whenever 
you  can,  and,  if  it  be  in  your  power,  that  you  will  do  what 
you  are  able  to  prevent  us  from  all  being  killed. 

F.  D.  New. 

New  Brunswick^  N,  J. 


Our 
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•T^O  educate  the  child  we  must  educate  the  par- 
Motta.        '-      ents  along  with  him.    We  cannot  greatly  ele- 

^'ate  the  child  so  long  as  his  parents  act  as  dead 
weights.  We  must  make  our  schoolhouses  the  clubhouses 
of  the  community,  where  children  and  adults  can  have  read- 
ing-rooms, lectures,  study-classes  and  social  entertainment, 
and  we  must  make  our  churches  educational  centers  where 
God's  work,  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  goes  on  every  day  in 
the  week. 


„  T'HE  many  school  children,  in  the  staleof 

Scbool  Cliildreni  Ohio,  wishing  to  know  something  of 

the  school  work  and  daily  life  of  children 
in  other  states — of  the  studies,  objects,  games  and  plays 
that  most  interest  them,  have  found  a  way  to  communicate 
with  each  other  through  the  columns  of  the  Cincinnati 
Saturday  Enquirer.  It  has  been  decided  to  devote  a  certain 
amount  of  space  every  Saturday  solely  to  what  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  thousands  of  bright  little  students  in  our 
own  and  sister  stales,  and  help  is  asked  of  all  school  chil- 
dren to  make  this  a  bright  and  entertaining  page  that  they 
will  feel  a  personal  pride  in.  Letters  are  solicited  from  the 
children  themselves,  and  it  is  desired  that  these  letters  con- 
tain some  account  of  the  writer's  school-life,  of  the  games 
or  amusements  indulged  in,  eJthtr  in  school  or  out,  books 
best  liked,  pets  most  enjoyed,  etc.;  the  letters  may  be  upon 
any  subject  of  interest  to  the  writer,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  thousands  of  children  who  will 
read  them.  Let  the  name,  age,  residence  and  grade  of 
every  writer  be  given  in  his  or  her  letter,  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  full,  with  the  letter,  in  Saturday's  issue  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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The  first  contributions  will  appear  Saturday,  March  ii. 

Hoping  this  appeal  will  meet  with  friendly  interest  and 

help  from  both  teachers  and  pupils,  we  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

Enquirer  Co. 

All  letters  must  be  addressed  to  Editor  School  Chil- 
dren's Column,  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O. 


I  DO  not  remember  the  day  of  the  week  or 
Arbor  Day.  month  on  which  Arbor  day  fell  in   l888,  but 

it  was  the  first  one  they  had  ever  had  in  that  dis- 
trict. (I  hope  it  was  not  the  last.)  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
and  I  am  thinking  that  those  girls  and  boys  could  call  it  to 
mind  if  the  proper  stimuli  were  applied. 

We  had  no  plan;  not  much  of  an  idea  of  how  we  wanted 
it  to  look  when  it  was  grown  up.  Our  one  thought  was 
trees,  the  more  the  merrier,  and  the  shadier  and  the  more 
homelike.  I  shall  always  have  a  warm  place  in  my  heart 
for  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  Marks  district  for  the 
handsome  way  they  treated  us  on  that  occasion.  How  my 
spirits  rose  when  the  lame  boy,  whose  mother  was  strong- 
minded,  asked  shyly  if  he  might  bring  some  willow  cuttings 
and  start  a  hedge  down  by  the  fence.  "  Ma  says  they  grow 
fast  and  make  awful  nice  shade  for  folks  goin'  by  on  a  hot 
day."  I  remember  how  that  boy  drove  his  willow  sticks 
into  the  soft  ground  with  the  heavy  end  of  his  crutch.  And 
can  you  imagine  my  feelings  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day,  the  dainty,  fair-haired  daughter  of  the  school  director 
came  up  the  road,  half  dragging,  half  carrying  a  fine  tree 
which  she  announced  was  a  "  Balma-Gilead."  Later  in  the 
morning,  while  we  were  at  our  lessons,  the  trustee  himself 
drove  into  the  yard  and  unloaded  a  goodly  contribution  of 
trees  and  shrubs  from  his  own  well-stocked  grounds.  This 
act  of  his  rather  set  the  official  seal  on  our  anticipated  half- 
holiday  and  made  us  all  feel  better  about  it. 

We  did  not  need  to  have  any  recitations  to  work  up  a 
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proper  sentiment  about  trees.  We  knew  we  wanted  trees, 
and  that  if  we  were  to  have  them,  we  should  have  to  plant 
them  ourselves.  We  also  knew  that  if  we  expected  to  get 
all  those  trees  and  shrubs  into  the  ground  before  sundown, 
we  had  no  time  to  waste.  "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree," 
and  "  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples,"  could  wait  till 
we  came  to  them  in  their  respective  places  in  the  Second 
and  Filth  readers.  We  should  enjoy  them  all  the  more  for 
our  afternoon  of  digging  and  wishing  for  some  shade  of  our 
own  to  rest  in  after  an  hour  in  the  hot  sun. 

Why  did  we  not  group  the  various  things?  Why  did  we 
not  hide  those  unsightly  outbuildings  with  a  clump  of 
something  or  plant  some  vine  to  clamber  over  its  ugliness? 
If  we  had  had  time  or  had  thought  of  it,  we  might  have  had 
some  llower  seeds  to  plant.  What  a  background  that  coal- 
house  would  have  made  for  flaunting  hollyhocks,  or  stiff- 
necked  dahlias  to  lean  against!^jl/(^r)'  F.  Rogers. 


-  IP         "T'HE  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  will  open 

hiUi ai  the  Paris  April  15  and  close  November  5  of  the 

Exposition.  sanip  y^^Y,     The  grounds  are  located  in  the 

heart  of  Paris  and  include  the  Champs  de  Mars  and  the 
Trocadero,  both  banks  of  the  River  Seine  for  nearly  a  mile, 
the  Esplanade  dcs  Invalides  and  a  part  of  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Their  total  area  is  about  336  acres,  or  less  than 
one-half  the  area  of  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  1893. 

The  official  classification  of  exhibits  adopted  by  the 
French  authorities  is  a  very  significant  document  from  an 
educational  standpoint  and  represents  a  distinct  advance 
in  the  theory  of  expositions.  The  French  desire  to  make 
the  educational  section  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  exposition. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  there  will  be 
a  special  building  for  the  department  of  education  and  tlie 
department  of  liberal  arts.    The  area  which  will  be  oc- 
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cupied  by  the  United  States  in  this  building  is  located 
between  that  reserved  for  France  and  that  assigned  to  Ger- 
many, and  includes  about  3,500  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
exclusive  of , aisles.  This  building  will  contain  all  of  the 
exhibits  representing  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education  and  those  from  industrial  and  commercial  schools. 
The  representations  of  art  schools  is  at  present  undeter- 
mined, but,  if  the  French  classification  is  followed,  they 
will  be  in  the  art  building  and  the  exhibit  of  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  agricultural  building.  School  hygiene  and 
schools  for  the  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent  classes 
will,  under  the  present  ruling,  be  shown  in  the  social 
economy  building.  A  place  will  also  be  found  for  an  ex- 
hibit representing  some  of  the  educational  forces  which  are 
not  included  strictly  within  the  school  system,  such  as 
museums,  libraries,  newspapers,  scientific  associations  and 
a  great  number  of  similar  educational  agencies. 

Plan  for  Preparing  the  Exhibit. — The  inadequate 
space  assigned  to  the  United  States  for  an  educational  ex- 
hibit renders  it  impossible  to  make  individual  assignments 
of  space  to  state  or  city  systems  or  to  institutions.  The 
following  plan  has  therefore  been  adopted:  The  space  will 
be  divided  equitably  among  classes  of  exhibits,  and 
an  exhibit  arranged  which  will  be  collective  and  distinctly 
national  in  character  and  will  represent  a  series  of  typical 
institutions  in  each  class.  At  the  same  time  every  article 
or  piece  of  work  contributed  to  the  exhibit  will  be  credited 
to  the  proper  locality  and  school,  and  within  each  class 
the  exhibits  of  a  city  system  or  an  institution  will  be  ar- 
ranged together.  The  labels  will  be  printed  in  several 
different  languages. 

Literature. — There  should  be  a  large  number  of  books 
in  the  exhibit,  including  school  laws,  government  and  state 
reports,  descriptions  of  the  history  and  present  condition 
of  school  systems  and  of  individual  institutions;  text-books 
and  original  contributions  made  by  professors  or  students 
to  each  department  of  human  knowledge.    To  these  should 
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be  added  programs,  rules  and  regulations,  catalogs  and 
other  printed  matter  that  would  make  Ihe  information  con- 
tained in  the  exhibit  as  complete  as  possible. 

Statistics.— Through  graphics  the  important  facts  in 
regard  to  population;  the  number  and  kinds  of  schools;  the 
number  of  teachers;  the  number  and  age  of  pupils;  the  cost 
of  instruction;  and  many  other  educational  conditions  may 
be  presented  in  a  way  so  clear  and  striking  that  visitors  can 
understand  them  at  a  glance. 

Only  those  pieces  of  apparatus  which  illustrate  a  novel 
method  or  show  the  latest  development  or  new  application 
of  an  important  educational  principle  can  be  admitted- 
There  will  be  an  opportunity,  however,  in  someol  the  com- 
mercial sections  to  display  a  great  variety  of  geographical 
apparatus,    laboratory   materials   and    instruments  of   pre- 


THE  written  work,  map-drawing,  free- 
hand .drawing,  color  work,  etc.,  of  the 
pupils  must  show  the  methods  used  in  preparation  as  well 
as  the  results  of  the  work.  All  Ihe  work  of  a  pupil  through 
several  years  is  of  more  value  than  the  final  achievement. 


FLAT  exhibits  (charts. 
etc.)  will  be  shown 


vings,  photos, 
rail  frames  or 
frames.  For  the  latter  the  standard 
dimension  of  the  cards  ■:vill  bt  22x28  inches,  tht'  latUr  dimgn' 
sion  being  the  vertical.  AH  cardboard  used  for  this  purpose 
must  be  of  a  court  gray  color. 

Photographs  must  be  either  8x10  inches  or  11x14  inches. 
and  must  be  sent  to  the  department  unmounted. 

In  written  work,  8xio-inch  paper  should  be  used  and 
written  on  one  side  only.  Work  in  drawing,  or  in  special 
subjects,  may  be  on  the  standard  sizes  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

All  written  work  must  be  prefaced  by  a  teacher's  state- 
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ment,  giving  age  and  grade  of  pupils  represented;  number 
of  pupils  in  class;  number  whose  work  is  shown;  length  of 
time  class  has  studied  subject^  and  such  other  facts  as  will 
be  of  interest  to  visitors  studying  the  exhibit.  These  state- 
ments,  in  blank,  will  be  furnished  any  school  on  application,  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  department  unbound.  The  cost  of  bind- 
ing, done  at  low  contract  rates,  will  be  assessed  on  the 
schools  contributing. 

»  t.-^  »  t.  "  CVERYONE  who  is  familiar  with  the 
Ezhlbit  to  Be  Prac-      P.         ,  .        ,  r      .        tt   .      , 

tkalinChafactcr.  educational    system    of    the    United 

States  refers  to  it  as  more  practical  than 

any  other  national  system.     We  hope  that  you  will  send  to 

Paris  an  exhibit  containing  an  explanation  of   this   word 

*  practical.' " 

Foreigners  recognize  that  Americans  are  applying  the 
results  of  scientific  research  in  every  field  of  manufacturing 
industry  and  are  accomplishing  wonderful  feats  of  engineer- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  hope,  therefore,  that 
America  will  show  what  her  universities  and  scientific 
schools  and  associations  are  doing  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  how  they  apply  the  results  of  their  investigations 
in  the  useful  arts,  and  by  what  course  of  training  they 
prepare  their  students  to  enter  the  engineering  professions. 

Howard  J.  Rodgers,  Equitable  Building,  New  York,  is 
director  of  the  Educational  Department;  Ferdinand  W. 
Peck,  Auditorium  building,  Chicago,  is  Commissioner-gen- 
eral, and  the  Paris  headquarters  is  20  Avenue  Rapp.  Infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  exhibit  can  be  obtained  from  these 
gentlemen. 

wii  ChiU^tici  r^^^  reason  why  Child-Study  has  been 
His  Been  Ridi-  ^"^^     ridiculed  is  because  one-half  of  man- 

^^^^*^  kind  is   exceedingly  conservative  and  re- 

gard every  new  thing  as  a  fad,  and  the  other  reason  is — be- 
cause it  has  deserved  it.  Lovers  of  Child-Study  wince  a  little 
when  they  learn  that  experimenters  have  been  turned  loose  in 
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the  Chicago  schools  with  a  machine  to  measure  mental 
energy.  Not  that  psychic  energy  may  not  be  gauged, 
and  not  that  the  ergograph  may  not  gauge  it;  but  so  many 
hasty  tests  have  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  child,  and 
so  many  hasty  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  imperfect 
and  incomplete  data  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  anxiety 
lest  this  last  experiment  lead  to  similar  results.  Think  how 
your  own  mental  energy  waxes  and  wanes  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  different 
conditions  of  health,  and  in  different  years  of  your  life. 
That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  great  number  of  tests 
of  each  child  and  the  discretion  in  making  those  tests  which 
will  be  required  to  furnish  data  of  any  value  for  determin- 
ing the  child's  relative  position  in  the  scale  of  mental 
ability.  We  trust  the  ergographites  will  not  begin  too 
soon  to  grade  pupils  in  their  classes  according  to  ergo- 
graphic  meter. 


A  CootributioD 
lo  Child-Study 
Literature 


I T  HAS  been  a  blessed  thing  for  the  child 
and  for  humanity  that  the  former  has  at 
last  attracted  our  attention  in  a  way  to  force 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  it  is  time  we  found  out  what  to 
do  with  him.  People  of  scientific  bent  think  this  can  be 
done  by  measurement  and  test  experiments.  Many  fond 
and  utterly  unscientific  mammas  think  it  can  be  done  by 
an  all-absotbing  deference  to  the  child's  whims;  by  setting 
the  child  on  a  pedestal  and  pouring  ointments  over  him 
and  bringing  him  sweetmeats  and  nectar  on  silver  platters. 
I  am  not  sure  but  it  was  this  latter  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  that  called  the  attention  of  teachers  lo  the  need 
of  a  thorough  study  of  the  child  and  his  requirements.  For 
nothing  else  is  so  detrimental  to  the  child's  development  as 
this  growing  tendency  to  pamper  him. 

The  old  method  of  treating  the  child  was  to  ignore  him; 
to  let  him  be  seen  and  not  heard;  to  think  that  because  he 
was  young  he  could  run  errands  ail  day.  eat  what  was  left 
at  table,  sleep  in  the  coldest  bed  at  night,  and  be  thrust 
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into  the-corneras  an  undesirable  piece  of  furniture.  Now, 
the  custom  is  exactly  the  reverse.  In  most  well-to-do 
families  the  child  is  the  central  figure,  and  the  parents 
stand  around  to  minister  to  him.  Nothing  is  too  rich  for 
him,  and  he  becomes  the  darling  terror  and  tyrant  of  the 
household. 

As  between  the  old  boxing-glove  method  and  this  mod- 
ern kid-glove  method  of  handling  the  child  the  former  is 
preferable — the  hardier  ones  survive;  but  no  character  is 
proof  against  the  seductive  enervation  of  pampering. 

These  facts  in  regard  to  the  development  of  youth  have 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  that  keenest  of  observers,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  In  *•  Captains  Courageous  *'  he  has  given  us 
his  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  rescuing  boys  and  girls 
who  threaten  to  become  utterly  worthless,  and  of  trans- 
forming them  into  useful  men  and  women.  The  book 
should  be  included  in  every  list  of  Child-Study  literature. 


I  N  this  connection  we  are  minded  to  say 
Sdf-govenimefit  *     that  the  *' self-government"  so  much 

talked  of  in  schools  to-day  needs  careful 
attention  from  teachers  lest  it  result  in  "no-government." 
It  is  hard  to  make  adults  see  the  distinction  between  liberty 
and  license;  still  harder  to  make  the  child  understand  that 
placing  the  reins  in  his  hands  is  not  abandoning  all  control 
and  guidance  by  anybody.  At  Princeton,  111.,  a  teacher, 
new  to  the  place,  makes  public  protest  against  the  custom 
of  allowing  pupils  to  manage  their  own  social  gatherings  to 
the  extent  prevailing  there.     He  says: 

In  all  other  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  teachers 
have  always  been  regarded  as  chaperones  for  the  evening-  and  held 
themselves  accountable  to  the  parents  for  the  general  supervision 
of  the  company;  but  here  the  teachers  are  informed  that  they  are 
invited  as  guests  only,  and  that  the  parents  fully  understand  and 
approve  of  the  arrangement.  But  when  I,  with  the  other  teachers, 
left  at  half- past  twelve,  there  were  boys  and  girls  not  more  than 
fourteen  years  old  still  remaining,  and  some  did  not  reach  home 
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until  nearlj  three  o'clock.     I  do  not  knon  irhat,  if  any.  provision 
was  made  for  Iho  escort  of  some  of  the  girls. 

Certainly  some  teacher  onght  to  be  responsible  and 
ougbt  to  remain  till  the  last  pupil  is  gone,  which  should 
be  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  the  one  mentioned.  It  is 
well  to  let  children  manage  their  own  affairs,  provided 
someone  sees  that  they  do  manage  them. 


The  Child  Nwd* 
a  Parent  as  well 


\X7E  always  knew  the  t 
we  never  knew  how 


hild  was^«A.  but 
interesting  he  was 
until  he  at  last  caught  our  attention.  We 
are  so  far  advanced  beyond  the  first  incoherent  ecstasies  of 
Child-Study  as  to  be  able  to  engage  with  the  parents  in  a 
simple,  helpful  examination  of  the  case  of  the  individual 
boy  and  girl.  We  ought  by  this  time  to  have  learned  that 
when  they  are  getting  on  in  a  satisfactory  way  it  is  well  to 
let  them  alone,  even  though  that  course  may  not  aid  some 
ambitious  specialist  to  draw  half-baked  conclusions  out  of 
his  laboratory  oven.  When  they  are  not  doing  well  we 
ought  to  discover  why.  Since  education  is  so  thoroughly 
a  matter  of  the  joint  action  of  the  home  and  school,  they 
should  march  together  intelligently  and  harmoniously. 
Any  departure  from  the  normal,  whether  of  precocity  or 
dullness,  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  teacher 
and  parent  together.  There  have  been  pathetic  cases  of 
physical  degeneracy  that  parents  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  overlooking  since  the  home-life  did  not  involve  the  op- 
portunity for  testing.  Timidity,  irritability,  seeming  indo- 
lence, inattention,  loss  of  memory,  and  a  host  of  common 
school  diseases  need  the  sympathetic  consideration  of 
teachers  and  parents  jointly.  By  frequent  conferences  both 
parties  may  receive  helpful  suggestions  in  the  better  meth- 
ods of  treating  the  young.  And.  instead  of  the  teacher 
and  parent  falling  apart  as  the  pupit  advances  to  the  higher 
grades.  I  am  constrained  to  think  the  intimacy  should 
steadily  increase.  The  danger  line  for  the  pupil  does  not 
lie  between  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

John  W.  Cook. 
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Real  Teachers  \A/^  want  teachers — not  recitation-posts  to 
andParenti*  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  hitched  so 

many  times  a  day — teachers  who  care  more  to 
save  the  one  stupid  than  the  ninety  nine  bright,  and  who  can 
open  a  pupil's  mouth  without  committing  burglary.  And 
we  want  parents  who  sometimes  enter  the  schoolroom  when 
you  haven't  whipped  their  boys. — H.  //.  Kingsley,  Evanston, 

Educate  the  Child'.  THE  child's  joy  is  in  activity.  Statis- 
Mmcles  as  Well  tics  of  the  schoolroom  show  that  the 

at  His  Brain.  pupil  who  gives  part  of  his  attention  to 

manual  education  greatly  excels  the  one  who  gives  all  his 
time  to  books.  A  Hebrew  proverb  says:  "  Let  a  boy  grow  up 
without  a  trade  and  you  make  him  a  highway  robber."  Un- 
der physical  training,  the  stooping  shoulders,  blear-eyes  and 
slouching  gait  of  boys  at  the  reformatory  give  place  to 
erect  carriage  and  bright  eyes. — B.  F.  Boiler, 

WhatltlitoBe  I  ^NCOLN  was  not  schooled  and  he  was 
Edticatfdi  not  learned,  but  he  was  educated.     He 

always  knew  what  to  do  in  the  emergency  of 
the  moment.  I  don't  know  what  you  teachers  think,  but  I 
consider  that  man  best  educated  who  is  best  fitted  for  the 
work  in  hand.  Lincoln  spent  no  time  in  learning  what  he 
didn't  need  to  know.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  sense  in 
the  reply  of  the  young  man  who  was  taking  the  civil-ser- 
vice examination  for  mail-carriers  who  found  among  the 
questions:  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  fixed  star? — and  that 
young  man  had  the  inspiration  to  answer:  **  I  don't  know 
exactly,  how  fur  it  is,  but  I'm  convinced  it's  so  dumed  fur 
that  I'll  never  have  to  carry  the  mail  there." — Judge  /.  N, 
Phillips^  before  State  Teachers  Association, 

Ctdttir  Val  T^^  primary  office  of  the  public  school  is 
of  Reading.  the  formation  of  character.     We  would 

not  look  to  the  arithmetic  or  the  spelling-book 
for  this.     Shall  we  forget  the  stars,  to  teach  our  children 
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the  multiplication  table?  We  must  let  them  see  that  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  are  the 
bridge  that  leads  to  the  wide'  fields  of  literature.  When 
you  wish  to  recreate  your  soul,  do  you  solve  problems  in 
algebra,  or  reflect  that  the  last  syllable  of  proceed  is 
cefd,  of  precede  is  cede  and  of  supersede  isstde'i  Certainly 
not.  You  walk  out  with  nature  or  sit  down  with  literature. 
— Homer  H.  Kingiley. 


F,»l,  B„l  I«».d      C  F.COND-YEAR  children  can  appreciate 
of  Caoneci  Mult.  much    about    the    Philippines,    Cuba, 

Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  Why  not  give 
the  Esquimaux  "a  rest,"  and  teach  about  the  Malays?^jVr. 
Wimhip. 


The  Open      M"^^"-*^  QUINCY  has  stated  the  proposition. 
Door.  in  a  dangerous  form.     He  says  "  allhighcr 

education  is  a  special  privilege  reserved  only  for 
those  who  are  specially  adapted  for  it," 

The  object  of  public-school  education  is  not  for  the  few. 
but  for  the  many.  We  do  not  so  much  need  the  influence 
of  here  and  there  a  man  renowned  for  his  learning,  as  we 
do  to  create  and  maintain  a  body  of  citizenship  renowned 
for  its  intelligence.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth  at  one  ex- 
treme of  society  and,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  an  aris- 
tocracy of  poverty  at  the  other,  is  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  An  aristocracy  of  learning  set  over  against  an 
aristocracy  of  ignorance  is  even  more  dangerous,  because 
the  ignorant  has  the  ballot.  Keep  the  doors  of  the  high 
school  wide  open.  Invite  the  young  to  enter.  Debar  no 
child  of  the  republic  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages  proffered  in  any  grade  of  the  public  school.  The 
West  will  stand  with  the  East  in  defense  of  a  high  school 
with  an  open  door, — Henry  Sabin  in  Journal  of  EducaHOH, 
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F,r*«i^ Fa*i«,^     nr^E  ^^  ^^  overwork  in 
IsPdsofious.  frequently   heard.     It 


in  our  schools  is 
frequently  heard.  It  demands  most 
careful  consideration.  If  requirements  of 
schoolroom  are  too  heavy,  if  hours  of  work  are  too  many, 
if  study-periods  are  too  long,  if  rest  periods  are  too  infre- 
quent, if  the  maximum  of  mental  efficiency  can  not  be 
secured  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  the  child's  energy, 
then  changes  should  be  made. 

Fatigue  is  nature's  kind  warning  against  over-exertion. 
The  teacher  should  no  more  ignore  its  manifestations  in  the 
schoolroom,  than  the  fireman  does  the  safety-valve  of  his 
engine.  Here  are  important  indications  which  should  lead 
to  a  better  ordering  of  the  daily  work  and  secure  the  largest 
degree  of  mental  efficiency  with  the  least  loss  of  energy. 

Fatigue  leads  to  irritability  which,  in  turn,  is  said  to  be 
due  to  an  acid  in  the  blood  induced  by  severe  activity. 
This  activity  of  the  blood  can  be  relieved  by  a  fresh  supply 
of  oxygen;  hence,  throw  in  some  music  or  physical-culture 
exercise  when  children  manifest  weariness  and  irritability. 

Rapid  growth  diminishes  endurance.  Vigor,  or  its  lack, 
varies  also  in  the  hours  of  the  day  as  well  as  during  differ- 
ent kinds  of  weather.  These  should  all  have  due  consider- 
ation from  the  teacher.  H.  E.  Kratz, 

Superintendent  Sioux  City  Schools. 


Berai  ttiie       HTHE  Illinois  Supreme  Court  rendered  an- 
Soorce.  other    anti-vaccination   decision    Friday. 

The  case  was  an  appeal  from  Geneseo,  and  the 
court  reaffirmed  a  former  decision  that  boards  of  education 
or  the  State  Board  of  Health  cannot  compel  vaccination 
except  when  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  health.  The 
rule  is  applied  to  city  councils  also. 

HTHE  Board  of  Health  for  Chicago  is  at  last  beginning  to 

*       vaccinate  the  occupants  of  lodging-houses,  instead  of 

restricting  its   attention    to   the  school-children,  many  of 


whom  live 
demies. 
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districts  where  there  is  least  danger  of  epi- 


'F'HE  statistics  from  the  police  courts  of  A 
School ^^  single  station  in  Chicago  as  to  the  arrests 

of  boys  of  compulsory  school  age  in  1898  are 
an  eloquent  argument  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  During 
that  year  374  boys  were  brought  into  that  station,  fifty- 
three  of  them  under  nine  and  none  over  thirteen  years  of 
age.  They  are  arrested  for  all  sorts  of  petty  offenses, 
among  them  jumping  upon  cars  in  motion,  making  bonfires 
in  the  street,  throwing  missiles  in  public  places,  and  loung- 
ing on  street  corners.  The  justices  before  whom  these 
boys  are  brought  either  must  turn  them  loose  upon  the 
streets  again,  which  gives  them  a  contempt  for  laws  and 
police,  or  must  send  them  to  the  bridewell,  where  associa- 
tion with  adult  criminals  starts  them  upon  vicious  careers. 
It  is  estimated  that  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  these 
children  are  arrested  everj-  year,  One  of  the  Hull  House 
workers,  who  has  been  making  a  study  of  home  conditions 
and  school  records  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the 
police  stations,  finds  that  truancy  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
arrested  boy's  career  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty. 

The  truant  school  bill  has  passed  the  Illinois  senate  and 
before  this  goes  to  press  it  will  probaby  have  passed  the 
house. 

A  PROPOS  of  the  proposition  to  require  an  increasing 
'^  number  of  Chicago  teachers  to  be  college  graduates. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Root  says:  "  The  relation  between  a  col- 
lege graduate  and  an  experienced  teacher  is  just  about  the 
relation  between  a  woman  who  has  cooked  and  one  who 
has  studied  a  cook  book." 

j$ 
—  AT  the  State  Teachers'  meeting.  Bishop  Spald- 

Boola,  ing.  'i  his  address,  opposed  the  free  text- 

book idea,  because  it  removed  a  responsibility 
from  the  parents  and   made  them  neglectful.     He    plead 
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stroi\gly  for  the  preservation  of  the  self-respect  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  and  the  sense  of  duty  in  individuals. 
He  believed  free  text-books,  free  clothes,  free  lunches  and 
all  such  things  tended  to  socialism  and  degradation  of  the 
soul. 

pLANS  for  the  summer  schools  in  Chi- 
Vacation  Schools*       *        cago  are  already  laid.     There  is  but 

{3,400  on  hand  for  this  purpose.  As  each 
school  will  cost  about  {1,500,  five  schools  cannot  be  kept  up, 
as  was  the  case  last  year.  The  members  of  the  board  hope, 
however,  by  dint  of  some  money-raising  plan  to  take  the 
place  of  the  flag-pins,  which  returned  several  thousand  dol- 
lars by  their  sale  in  the  schools  last  year,  to  make  sufficient 
money  to  support  four  schools. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  Bamberger  and  Superintendent 
Milliken  were  named  a  committee  to  select  the  schools  to 
be  used.  The  buildings  selected  will  be  near  Hull  House, 
near  the  stockyards  and  on  the  North  and  West  sides. 

-  .  ,  nrHE  National  Educational  Association  will 
Lot  Anffelcs         I 

in  July.  *       meet  in  Los  Angeles,  July  11-14.     There 

will  be  no  attempt  to  have  an  official  route,  into 
which  everybody  will  be  packed.  Comfort  and  economy 
will  be  the  ends  sought  by  the  management. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  loveliest  city  on  the  continent  in 
many  essentials.  Her  hotels  are  better  than  the  Associa- 
tion has  ever  enjoyed.  There  are  within  a  short  distance 
several  large,  new,  elegant  hotels,  at  reasonable  rates,  the 
most  reasonable,  considering  their  service,  in  any  city  in  the 
country. 

The  street-car  rides  present  the  most  beautiful  homes,  in 
spacious  grounds,  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  to  be  seen  from 
public  conveyance  in  any  American  city. 

An  inexpensive  tally-ho  ride  opens  rare  park  beauties, 
in  which  nature  and  landscape  architecture  have  left  little 
to  be  desired. 
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A  two-fare  electric  ride  takes  one  to  Santa  Moqica,  a 
combination  of  all  that  is  best  at  Old  Orchard  and  Asbury 
Park. 

A  half  day  will  take  one  through  Pasadena  to  Mt. 
Lowe  and  back,  which  rivals  Mt.  Washington  and  Pike's 
Peak  in  the  excitement  of  the  electrical  climb,  and  vies  with 
Mt.  Willard,  Mt.  Royal  and  Lookout  Mountain  in  beauty  of 
outlook. 

ji  j>  jt 

A  LITTLE  STRANGER, 

Just  alittlebit  of  afellow 

Who  hasn't  even  a,  name; 
Who  comes  lo  ao  uoknown  country 

And  can't  tell  why  he  came. 
He  blinks  at  the  faces  near  him 

With  big  and  wondering  eyes. 
But  our  nods  and  smiles  and  kisses 

Seem  to  cause  him  no  surprise. 

Just  a  little  bit  of  fellow, 

So  dainty  and  frail  and  small; 
Who  hasn't  a  name  to  go  by 

And  a  stranger  is  to  all; 
But  my!  we're  fond  of  strangers 

When  they're  little  and  cute  and  neat. 
With  a  form  like  a  heavenly  cherub's 

And  a  mouth  that's  rosy  and  sweet. 


;i'B  J.  BURPICK. 


Jt  J$    Jt 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Stevens,  Stoneham,  Mass.:  "When 
our  schoolhouses  are  clean  and  wholesome,  with  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  ugly  or  impure,  when  a  part  of  every  schoolyard 
is  a  well-kept  lawn,  when  we  have  in  every  schoolroom  well- 
selected  pictures,  we  shall  be  doing  much  for  the  welfare  of 
the  town." 

*  Jt  Ji 

There  are  some  people  who  are  always  ready  to  burn  i 

other  people  upon  the  fire  of  their  own  immolating  good-  1 

s. — Hon.  Isaac  Phillips,  Bloomington. 


J 


WORKINGS  OF  THE  CHILD-MIND. 


T%tj«  'T^.  -  ».  I    WISH   someone    who   understands 

Did  He  Think  Ity  or  I 

Did  HcKIerely  the  working  of  the  child's  mind  bet- 

Wish  to  ^ve  Hu  ^er  than  I  do  would  explain  this  inci- 

dent  that  happened  m  my  school. 

Earnest  K entered  first  primary  in  September.     He 

was  six  years  of  age,  but  very  small.  He  came  from  a  mis- 
erable home.  He  had  a  good  mind.  He  loved  school,  and 
as  he  did  all  his  work  beautifully,  and  was  my  tiniest  one,  I 
petted  him  as  a  mother  pets  the  baby  of  the  family. 

Just  before  Christmas,  while  we  were  working  upon  the 
little  gift  that  each  child  made  for  its  mother,  one  of  the 
children* said:  "I  am  going  to  give  you  something,  too, 
Christmas,  Miss  B ." 

Another  child  said:    **  So  am  I,  if  I  can." 

Not  wishing  them  to  make  me  presents,  I  discouraged 
the  idea,  until  one  child  said:  "  I  was  going  to  give  you 
my  picture." 

"Oh,  well."  I  replied,  "I  would  accept  that." 

Several  children  brought  me  their  photographs,  wrapped 
up  in  tissue  paper,  and  I  always  pretended  I  had  no  idea 
what  it  could  be,  and  that  always  pleased  them. 

One  morning  Earnest  brought  me  something  done  up 
in  newspaper. 

"What  is  this.  Earnest,"  said  I. 

**  It  is  my  picture,"  he  replied. 

I  supposed,  of  course  it  was,  but  imagine  my  surprise 
upon  opening  it  to  find  the  picture  of  a  young  man — I 
should  think  as  much  as  twenty-five  years  old,  with  a  mus- 
tache. 

**Why,  Earnest,"  I  said,  "you  have  made  a  mistake; 
this  is  notyaur  picture." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  blushing,  "  that  is  my  picture, 
taken  when  I  lived  in  Canada." 
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"  But,  Earnest,"  I  said,  "  this  is  a  man,  and  you  are  only 
a  little  boy.  If  you  bad  your  picture  taken  when  you  lived 
in  Canada,  it  would  be  smaller  than  you  arc  now,  instead  of 
like  this." 

He  seemed  uncomfortable,  but  insisted  that  he  thought 
it  was  his  picture. 

If  he  were  a  stupid  child  I  would  not  be  so  puzzled  to 
account  for  it. 

Can  you  help  me?  Lena  May  Breed. 

ji 

THE  PUNISHMENT  HTS  THE  CRIME. 

The  Minister — "Little  boy,  do  you  know  where  little  boys 
go  who  skate  on  the  Sabbath?" 

The  Little  Boy — "Yes,  sir.  They  go  where  there  ain't 
never  no  ice." — Indiannpolis  Journal. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HUSH-POT. 

In  the  days  when  small  children  were  allowed  to  eat  hot 
pancakes  and  syrup  for  breakfast,  they  took  great  delight 
in  holding  the  syrup  cup  and  letting  the  golden  stream 
wind  slowly  round  in  circles  and  mazes,  and  all  sorts  of 
figures,  on  top  of  the  filmy  brown  disc  of  the  pancake. 

Now  the  child  sits  at  the  breakfast-table  with  saucer  of 
mush  before  him,  contemplating  it  meditatively;  there  is 
stil!  room  for  fancy  in  the  dull,  sprawling,  soggy  lump: 

"There  is  a  doggie,  this  is  his  head;  now  I  cut  off  his 
head;  now  I  cut  o£f  his  legs;  now  I  cut  off  his  tail."  and  so 
on,  dissecting  the  dog  leisurely,  as  he  eats  the  irregular 
mass  of  pudding. 

Another  time  it  is  hash  that  furnishes  food  for  fancy: 

The  child  pats  it  smooth  on  the  plate  with  a  spoon,  then 
he  scrapes  it  into  ridges  with  a  knife,  saying,  "  Now  it  is 
plowed  I" 

Then  the  fork  is  drawn  across  it  until  it  shows  fine,  even 
combings. 

"  Now  it  is  harrowed!" 
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After  this  he  scatters  bread  crumbs  over  it,  saying: 
**  Now  I  sow  the  wheat!"     A  pretty  bit  of  modeling, 
but— 

Children  should  not  play  at  table! 

**  And  so  we  check  and  chide  the  airy  ang-els  as  they  float  around  us 
With  rules  of — so-called — wisdom — till  they  g-row 
The  same  tame  slaves  to  custom  and  the  world." 

And  mush  is  only  mush,  and  hash  is  only  hash! — Hanna 
Otis  Brun, 

HISTORY  AS  SHE  IS  RECITED. 

"  On  March  15  Caesar  was  met  in  the  senate  by  the  Ides 
of  March,  who  were  led  by  Brutus,  Cassius  and  the  Ides 
following." 

"They  pierced  twenty-two  holes  in  him  and  he  was 
dead.  When  Antony  had  heard  that  Caesar  was  killed  he 
ran  up  and  down  the  streets  telling  people  that  Caesar  had 
been  killed  by  the  Ides  of  March." 

"  Cassius  and  his  men  started  down  the  street  yelling, 
'  Rome  is  free!  Rome  is  free!'  until  people  got  after  them, 
and  they  all  escaped  for  their  lives,  of  which  Cassius  and 
Brutus  escaped  to  Greece,  of  which  they  remained  a  few 
years,  of  which  they  committed  suicide." 

HARD  TO  OBEY. 
Irate  Father — **  See  here,  young  man,  when  I  tell  you  to 
do  a  thing  I  want  you  to  do  it  at  once.' 

Dutiful  Son—"  What  did  you  tell  me  to  do?' 
Irate  Father — "  I  forget  now,  but  I  want  it  done.' 

A  GREAT  SEC3RET. 

**  Ah,  papa!    I*m  not  going-  to  tell,"  said  Lou, 

**  What  a  great  surprise  I  have  for  you; 
It's  full  of  raisins,  it*s  good  to  eat, 
It  is  frosted  on  top,  and  it's  nice  and  sweet; 
It  begins  with  C  and  it  ends  with  E, 
And  I  made  it  myself  for  your  birthday  tea." 

— Youth* s  Companion, 
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HnpKiNsviLLE,  Ky, 
Editor  of  Child-Study  Monthly: 

Here  is  ajittle  talk  that  took  place  between  a  little  boy 
and  his  mamma.  Little  Richard  was  about  two  years  oldl 
It  shows  his  idea  of  distance. 

When  standing  by  the  window  one  night  he  looked  up 
at  the  sky  and  said:  "  Mamma,  what  is  that,  a  'tar  (star)?" 
His  mother  told  him  yes,     "  Blow  it  out,"  he  said. 

M.  P.  W. 
j> 

Jimmy-boy,  aged  five,  had  been  particularly  naughty. 
The  nurse  duly  reported  the  act  to  the  boy's  mother, 
part  of  whose  theory  was  never  to  scold  or  reprove,  but 
allow  conscience  to  strike  in  and  remorse  and  repentance 
to  follow  in  due  course.  That  evening  when  the  good 
mother  was  putting  the  boy  to  bed  she  asked  in  a  grieved 
tone,  "Why  did  you,  oh,  why  did  you  do  that,  Jimmy?" 

"Who  told  you  I  did?"  asked  Jimmy-boy,  putting  up  a 
large  No.  Ten  bluff,  for  he  was  his  papa's  boy. 

"A  little  bird  told  rae,  my  son." 

Jimmy  was  silent  a  space  and  meditatively  remarked, 
■'  Drat  those  sparrows,  anyway!" 
J) 

Miss  R.  was  telling  her  Sunday-school  class  of  small 
boys  about  the  Shut-in  Society,  whose  members  are  persons 
confined  with  illness  to  their  beds  or  rooms. 

"Whom  can  we  think  of,"  said  she,  "that  would  have 
had  great  sympathy  for  these  that  are  so  shut  in?" 

"  I  know,"  said  a  little  boy.  "  Someone  In  the  Bible,  ain't 
it,  teacher?" 

"  Yes,  and  who  Johnnie?" 

"Jonah,"  was  the  spirited  answer. 


"  Why,  Gracie,"  asked  a  mother  of  her  little  daughter, 
aged  three,  "what  makes  you  cry  so?"  "I  is  cwyin'," 
sobbed  Gracie,  glancing  at  her  feet,  "c-caus'  I  dot  mud  on 
my  new  w-wubbers." 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Classified  Reading'.  A  descriptive  list  of  books  for  school 
and  home,  with  bibliography  of  education.  By  Isabel  Lawrence. 
Published  by  the  author,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  420  pp. 

This  book  is  well  prepared  and  meets  a  very  evident 
want.  As  a  teacher  of  teachers,  the  author  has  supplied  a 
great  need  to  the  busy  workers  in  our  schoolrooms  who 
have  so  much  to  do  in  the  direction  of  the  reading  of  the 
children  under  their  care.  In  addition  it  is  a  guide  to  them 
in  their  own  professional  reading.  Here  the  teacher  can 
readily  find  a  list  of  books  on  any  subject  apropos  to  her 
school  work.  Where  can  I  find  books  for  children  in  the 
first  grade?  Books  on  Africa  for  fourth-grade  children? 
Books  on  physiography?  What  shall  our  club  read  on 
Child-Study?  What  good  books  are  there  on  history  of 
education?  These  and  numerous  other  similar  questions 
are  quite  satisfactorily  answered  in  this  helpful  volume. 
The  references  are  not  to  obsolete  or  foreign  books,  but  to 
modern  publications.  The  139  references  under  "  Psychol- 
ogy and  Pedagogy"  are  especially  well  selected.  It  also 
contains  one  of  the  best  bibliographies  on  Child-Study  ex- 
tant. There  are  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  text  that  can 
readily  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition;  e,g,,  p.  43  Preyer's 
book  deals  with  the  first  Hiree  years  (not  five  years)  of  a 
child's  life,  and  The  Child-Study  Monthly  is  not  pub- 
lished by  the  Werner  Company,  and  has  not  been  for  two 
years.  On  page  45  the  word  translation  is  misspelled 
(reference  13).  Page  49,  "new  diseases,"  should  read 
"  nervous  diseases."  But  these  are  only  minor  defects  and 
do  not  detract  from  the  real  worth  of  this  valuable  book.  It 
should  be  on  every  teacher's  desk  and  should  be  consulted 
by  every  librarian. 

Plants  and  Their  Children.  By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana. 
Illustrated  by  Alice  J.  Smith.     American  Book  Co.;  pp.  272. 

This  book  for  children  has  a  three-fold  value.  It  fur- 
nishes excellent  practice  in  good  reading;  it  is  intensely 
interesting;  it  is  replete  with  instruction.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  book  is  well  adapted  to  the  different  months 
of  the  year,  beginning  with  September,  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  The  book  takes  hold  of,  and  employs  in 
a  very  natural  way,  those  elements  of  a  child's  mental  life 
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that  make  him  alive  to  the  charms  of  Mother  Nature.  We 
know  of  no  more  interesting  and  no  better  planned  or  bet- 
ter executed  book  than  this  excellent  volume,  so  tastefully 
gotten  up  and  at  the  same  lime  so  thoroughly  pedagogical. 


This  supplementary  reader  for  the  lower  grades  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  a  history  for  beginners,  saving  the 
possible  improvement  of  some  of  its  illustrations.  To  a 
child  commencing  with  this  little  book,  history  cannot  fail  to 
always  be  an  attractive  and  interesting  subject.  A  new- 
feature  is  its  adaptation  of  the  subjects  to  the  different 
months  of  the  school  year.  September  begins  with  the 
Indians;  October  suggests  Columbus  and  his  discoveries; 
the  November  topics  cluster  about  Thanksgiving;  those  of 
January  about  Franklin;  February  makes  prominent  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln,  while  the  interest  of  the  spring  months 
centers  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  That  it  is  "  up-to-date  " 
is  indicated  by  the  last  chapters,  which  deal  simply  and 
clearly  with  the  causes  and  principal  events  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  are  illustrated  with  very  fair  cuts  of  our  recent 
national  heroes.  Another  good  feature  is  the  excellent 
poetic  selections  commemorative  of  important  events  and 
persons.  Aided  by  the  judicious  suggestions  of  the  author, 
any  teacher  may  succeed  in  vividly  and  permanently  im- 
pressing on  the  child-mind  the  leading  events  of  American 
history. 


Harold's  Rambles.  John  W.  FroeRcr.  D.  Appleloo  &  Co.; 
pp.  155. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  "Nature-Study  Readers"  so 
well  designed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  supple- 
mentary reading  along  lines  that  really  furnish  in- 
formation and  instruction.  This  particular  book  is  de- 
signed for  children  in  or  above  the  third  grade.  The  child 
so  fortunate  as  to  read  this  little  book  will  read  that  which 
cannot  help  but  interest  him.  He  will  read  that  which  In- 
creases his  power  of  making  deeper  studies.  He  will  pro- 
ceed unconsciously  along  inductive  lines.  The  real  scientific 
method  will  thus  gain  its  hold  upon  him.  This  book,  as 
well  as  the  other  books  of  the  series,  is  edited  by  Dr.  Wil- 
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Ham  T.  Harris.     Such  books  as  this  bring  into  the  schools 
an  element  of  teaching  that  is  enriching,  fresh  and  vivifying. 

American   Indians.    By  Frederick  Starr.    D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.;  pp.  227.    45  cts. 

This  book  is  the  second  of  Heath's  Ethnographic  Se- 
ries, and  is  intended  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  an  account 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  our  country  who  are  so  rap- 
idly dying  off  or  becoming  so  completely  transformed. 
Knowledge  of  them  is  ever  interesting,  especially  to  Amer- 
ican children.  This  book  is  of  advantage  in  that  it  is  writ- 
ten by  a  trained  anthropologist — Professor  Starr  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago — and  is  therefore  thoroughly  authentic. 
The  author  has  himself  known  at  least  thirty  different  Indian 
tribes.  It  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  average  book  on 
Indians  in  that  it  relates  so  much  concerning  their  manners 
and  customs.  It  tells  of  their  homes,  their  sign  and  picture 
language,  their  money,  their  dances,  their  secret  societies 
and  their  totem  posts.  It  is  ricTily  illustrated  (over  ninety 
in  number)  from  material  largely  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  and  the  Peabody  Museum.  The  book  has 
a  peculiar  charm  for  both  young  and  old.  Every  reader  will 
find  that  it  will  enlarge  his  sympathy  with  the  "native" 
Americans,  not  because  of  mawkish,  sentimental  gush,  but 
because  of  the  clearly  presented  array  of  facts  gained  by 
the  research  of  a  trained  scientist. 


Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca.  By  Mary  E.  Burt  and  Z.  A. 
Ragozin.     Scribner's;  224  pp. 

This  book  is  adapted  from  the  Third  Book  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  of  Athens,  Greece,  where  there  is  none  of  the 
rubbish-like  rat,  mat  and  cat  stories  as  in  our  American 
school  readers  of  a  few  years  ago  and  still  in  use  in  unpro- 
gressive  localities.  The  book  gleams  with  the  Homeric  fire 
that  cannot  help  but  kindle  a  lofty  patriotism  in  the  school 
child,  leading  him  to  properly  appreciate  the  high  ideals  in 
the  life  of  a  Washington  or  a  Columbus.  The  prowess  of 
the  hero  of  this  never-tiring  tale  awakens  the  profound  ad- 
miration of  every  schoolboy  who  always  reverences 
strength  of  body,  firmness  of  will,  bravery,  courage  and  the 
prudenceof  the  true  leader  whereverfound.  The  ethical  value 
of  the  stories  from  the  Odyssey  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated.    The  literary  style  of  this  volume  is  beautiful.     It 
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is  a  masterpiece  of  literature  for  children.  It  is  never  weak 
nor  insipid.  It  will  never  occasion  mental  malnutrition.  It 
supplies  health-giving  and  tissue-building  material  to  the 
child's  growing  mind  and  heart.  Through  the  judicious  use 
of  such  books  the  teacher's  lofty  ideals  will  readily  become 
practical. 


Elemeutary  Ku(^ltsli,  160  pp.  35  cts. 

Eleinenta  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  22*  pp.  50  cts. 
Both  by  Dr.  E.  Oram  Lyte,  Principal  of  State  Normal,  Millersville. 
Pa.,  and  President-elect  of  National  E^dacational  AsBociation. 
PublJBtaed  by  American  Book  Co. 

The  books  include  and  cover  a  complete  graded  course 
in  language  lessons,  grammar  and  composition,  for  study 
and  practice  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  schools. 
Believing  that  English  grammar  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  stimulating  studies  in  the  course,  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil 
will  become  interested  in  the  study  from  the  first,  and  will 
soon  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  with  ease  and  correct- 
ness, 

The  first  book — Elementary  English — is  designed  to 
furnish  material  for  primary  language  work,  and  to  show 
how  this  material  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
child  is  given  something  to  do  at  every  point.  The  lessons 
are  easy  and  practical.  The  bqok  is  copiously  and  intelli- 
gently illustrated.  A  feature  which  will  commend  the  book 
to  teachers  is  the  absence  of  formal  definitions  and  rules  to 
be  committed  to  memory. 

The  second  book  is  also  constructed  on  the  principle 
that  the  best  way  to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  by  the  natural  or  laboratory  method.     With 
such  books  as  these  at  command,  and  rightly  used,  teachers 
cannot  fail  in  the  difficult  task  of  teaching  English  well 
and  thoroughly  in  their  schools. 
^  ji  j< 
THE  PERRY  PICTURES, 
i.aoo  Sub|ects,  One  C«nt  Each,  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mnsa. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  school   where  these  pictures  are  not 
known.     They  are  sure  to  justify   themaelTcs  wherever  used.     Eva 
D.  Ketlog-g,  editor  Primaiy  Education,  s^y a:     "The  Perry  Picturea 
are  the  best  in  high  character,  convenience  for  use,  and  cheapness 
ever  offered  to  Ihc  public.      Every  school  should  be  plentifully 


RBAD  WHAT  EDUCATORS  ARB  SAYING 


GHflRTS  OF  NORTH  MERIGflN  BIRD: 


Offie*  of 

Board  of  Education, 

HCRBCRT  B.  HAYDCN.  SUPT. 

CoxTNCii*  Bi«uPFs,  Iowa,  Oct  8,  2898. 
W.  E.  Watt,  President. 

Dbar  Sir — It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  educational  value  of  so  beauti- 
ful a  productioB  as  the  CHARTS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  BIRDS,  issued  by  the  Nature 
Study  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

We  have  recently  ordered  a  supply  of  these 
Charts  for  the  Schools  of  this  city.  Our 
teachers  are  already  finding  them  a  most 
inspiring  basis  for  Nature  Study  and  Language 
work. 

They  inspire  a  love  for  the  birds  and  through 
this,  a  love  for  all  Nature.  The  children  are 
eager  to  tell  about  the  birds  with  which  they 
are  acquainted  and  are  very  ready  to  look  up 
information  concerning  those  that  are  new  to 
them.  All  this  adds  a  new  spirit  and  zest  to 
the  Language  work  in  those  rooms  in  which 
the  Bird  Charts  have  been  used.  As  a  basis  for 
Information  Lessons  they  are  also  of  great  value. 

The  color-photography  process  gives  us  the 
most  beautilul  representation  of  our  North 
American  birds  of  which  I  know.  I  consider 
the  set  invaluable.        Cordially  given. 

HERBERT  B.  HAYDEN. 
Supt.  City  Schools. 


1726  N  St.,  Washington,  D. 
October  29,  1898. 

NATURE  STUDY  PUB.  CO., 

Chicago,  111 

Gentlemen: — The  package  of  Cha 

is  just  to  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  expr 

my  high  appreciation  of  them  for  < 

ucational  purposes.     I  think  I  shoi 

have  gone  wild  with  joy  if  I  had  se 

such  pictures  when  I  was  a  schoolbi 

and  now  I  should  like  to  see  the  set 

Charts    in    every    public   school    a 

kindergarten    in    the    United    Stat 

They  combine  beauty  and  utility  ii 

high    degree,    should    be    immense 

popular,  and  make  the  study  of  bii 

a  great  pleasure.     I  do  not  see  h 

entertainment   and    instruction    coi 

have  been  more  happily  or  efifectiv< 

combined. 

Yours  truly, 

DR.  ELLIOTT  COUES, 
Editor  of  Osprey 


WHAT  TWO  ORNITHOLOGISTS  AND  AUTHORS 
OF  BIRD  LITERATURE 

8AV  OF  OUR 

Charts  of  North  American 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  CHART  mentioned  in  yonr 
letter,  and  it  is  indeed  beantifnL  Every  bird  loTer 
should  render  ron  the  srratitnde  of  his  heart  that  yonr 
Company  has  done  snch  wonderful  thinsre  in  this  line. 
I  wish  that  every  school  in  the  land  miipht  have  a 
copy*  Very  sincerely  yonrs, 

Mexico,  Mo.  JAMES  NEWTON  BASKETT. 


Joliet,  111.,  Nov.  9,  1898 

Dear  Mr.  Watt: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  tell  you  t] 
the  Nature  Study  Chart  you  left 
giving  us  all  the  results  you  clain 
for  it.  Interest  in  all  bird  life,  in  th 
homes,  habits,  and  their  preservati 
has  been  aroused  in  the  children. 

The    conversations  upon  the  bii 
furnish  excellent  material  for  langm 
work.     I  have  a  most  creditable  pai 
on  the  Blue  Jay  from  a  boy  who  I 
always  dreaded  "  compositions." 
Venr  truly  yours, 
Kate  A.  Henderson, 
Supt.  Joliet  Pub.  Scho< 

TheM  cbarlt  eoataiii  18  thMtt  liMivlly-eaaM  manllla  paper  m4  two  co¥0r  shMttp  Including 
kMHvMual  BM  Ptatot,  m4  rapretMlInt  49  sp«clM  «l  Birds'  ^,  nounM  on  a  tripod  holder, 
dotcriptivo  drcaiar  and  aiethodt  of  Introduction,  addrott 


I  find  it  impossible  to  express  to  yon  the  irreat 

Sleasnre  yonr  CHARTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN 
IRDS  ipiTe  me.  They  are  superb.  They  will  be 
certain  to  find  a  readj  sale,  and  will  be  no  less  certain 
to  smooth  the  pathof  erery  beginner.  The  darinip  of 
yonr  enterprise  since  its  inception  has  been  a  con- 
tinual marrel  to  me.  The  world  already  blesses  yon 
for  this  nndertakiBir*  for  yon  are  helpinir  to  make  it 
better.  Yonra  Terr  truly, 

Oberlitt,  Ohio.  I«YNDS  JONES. 

Natukb  Studt  Pub.  Co., 

aP  Michigan  Ats.,  ChicaiTO. 


» i  riE»— 


Newest  Books  in  Every  Branch 


Y\0  you  know  that  in  addition  to  a  great  many 
new  and  attractive  books  for  supplementary 
use^  the  American  Book  Company  has  published  a 
complete  line  of  new  text-books»  covering  all  of  the 
Common  School  and  many  of  the  High  School 
branches? 

This  list  is  being  constantly  added  to,  and  lead- 
ing teachers  acknowledge  their  appreciation  of  our 
efforts  to  keep  American  text-books  in  line  with  the 
most  advanced  educational  methods* 

If  you  require  new  books  for  your  classes  in 
any  branch,  we  can  supply  the  best.  Write  us 
fully  about  what  you  need,  and  give  us  opportunity 
to  submit  terms*  Catalogue  and  descriptive  cir- 
culars free. 


NEW  YORK. 
ONCINNATL 
CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK  COMPANY 

52t-53t  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chkasfo* 
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